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CoNSOLB  (see  p.  24) :  (1)  M.  le  Gomte  de  Courte,  Acting-Consul  for  France  at 
Wellington,  vice  Viscount  De  Joaffroy  D*Abbans:  (2)  Ian  G.  Duncan,  Bsq., 
Acting  Consul  for  Portugal  at  Wellington,  vies  John  Duncan,  Esq. ;  (3)  Charles 
W.  Rattray,  Esq,  Acting  ViceConsul  for  Portugal  at  Dunedin,  vice  Edmund 
Quick,  Esq.;  (4)  A.  S.  Aldrich,  Esq,  Consul  for  Japan  at  Wellington;  (5) 
H.  Featherston  Johnston,  Esq.,  Vice-Consul  for  Netherlands  at  Wellington. 

Roll  of  Mbmbebs  of  the  Lsoislativb  Council  (see  p.  29):  Hon.  Alfred 
Lee  Smith,  Otago,  appointed  18th  June,  1898 ;  Hon.  Jeremiah  Matthew  Twomey, 
Canterbury,  appointed  18th  June,  1898;  Hon.  Henare  Tomoana,  Hawke*s  Bay, 
appointed  24th  June,  1898. 

Mbmbebs  of  House  of  Repbesentatives  (see  pp.  31,  208) :  Robert  MoNab 
elected  for  District  of  Mataura  in  place  of  Hon.  G.  F.  Richardson.  {OoMetU 
No.  43.  3rd  June,  1898.) 

Clebk  of  Hou»e  of  Kbpbesentatives  (see  p.  32) :  Mr.  George  Friend  died 
19th  July.  1898;  succeeded  by  Henry  Otterson  from  Ist  August,  1898.  From 
the  same  date  Alexander  John  Rutherfurd  was  appointed  to  be  Clerk  Assistant; 
Alexander  Francis  Lowe  to  be  Second  Clerk-Assistant;  and  Edward  William 
Kane  to  be  Reader. 

Bbitish  Resident  at  Rabotonga:  Lieutenant -Colonel  Walter  Edward 
Gudgeon  appointed  {OazetU,  25th  August,  1898). 

Nkw  Zkalahd  Nbwsfapbbs  (see  p.  81) :  The  Eketahuna  Express  and  North 
Wairarapa  Courier  is  now  an  evening  paper,  published  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays. 

Rating  on  Unimpbovbd  Value  (see  p.  221) :  Up  to  the  end  of  June,  1898, 
nine  local  bodies  (six  boroughs,  one  county,  one  town  district,  and  one  road 
district)  had  notified  in  the  New  Zealand  Oasette  that  the  proposal  to  levy  rates 
on  the  unimproved  value  of  land  had  been  carried ;  and  four  (two  boroughs  and 
two  counties),  that  the  proposal  had  been  rejected. 

Secubitibs  in  the  Namb  of  Postmastbb-Gbnbbal  (see  pp.  280-81) :  Add 
'*  *  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act,  189G,'  Debentures,  3-per-oent.* 
£25,000  nominal,  £25,000  value  at  cost  price  *' ;  and  add  these  amounts  to  the 
totals. 
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PART  I.— INTRODUCTOKY;  OFFICIAL;  : 


NEW    ZEALAND. 

The  Colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  three  main  islands,  with 
several  groups  of  smaller  islands  lying  at  some  distance  from  the 
principal  group.  The  main  islands,  known  as  the  North,  the 
Middle,  and  ^tewart  Islands,  have  a  coast-line  4,330  miles  in 
length— North  Island,  2,200  miles;  Middle  Island,  2,000  miles; 
and  Stewart  Island,  130  miles.  The  other  islands  now  included 
within  the  colony  are  the  Chatham,  Auckland,  Campbell,  Antipodes, 
Bounty,  and  Kermadec  Islands.  A  protectorate  over  the  Cook 
Islands  (Hervey  Group)  is  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  acting  as  responsible  adviser. 

New  Zealand  is  mountainous  in  many  parts,  but  has,  never- 
theless, large  plains  in  both  North  and  Middle  Islands.  In  the 
North  Island,  which  is  highly  volcanic,  is  situated  the  famous 
Thermal-Springs  District,  of  which  a  special  account  will  be  given. 
The  Middle  Island  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  mountains,  with  their 
magnificent  glaciers,  and  for  the  deep  sounds  or  fiords  on  the  western 
coast. 

New  Zealand  is  firstly  a  pastoral,  and  secondly  an  agricultural 
country.  Sown  grasses  are  grown  almost  everywhere,  the  extent  of 
land  laid  down  being  more  than  ten  milHons  of  acres.  The  soil 
is  admirably  adapted  for  receiving  these  grasses,  and,  after  the 
bush  has  been  burnt  off,  is  mostly  sown  over  without  previous 
ploughing.  In  the  Middle  Island  a  large  area  is  covered  with 
native  grasses,  all  used  for  grazing  purposes.  The  lajrge  extent  of 
good  grazing-land  has  made  the  colony  a  great  wool  and  meat- 
producing  country ;  and  its  agricultural  capabilities  are,  speaking 
generally,  very  considerable.  The  abundance  of  water  and  the 
quantity  of  valuable  timber  are  other  natural  advantages. 
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New  Zealand  is,  besides,  a  mining  country.  Large  deposits  of 
coal  are  met  with,  chiefly  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island. 
Gold,  alluvial  and  in  quartz,  is  found  in  bctb  islands,  the  yield 
having  been  over  fifty-three  millions  sterling 'in  yaiue  to  the  present 
time.  Full  statistical  information  on  this,  subject  is  given  further 
on,  compiled  up  to  the  latest  dates.     .  /,  *.  •'• 

Discovery  and  Ea'riJy 'Settlement. 

The  first  authentic  account  *x>f  ihe  discovery  of  New  Zealand  is 
that  given  by  Abel  Jansen.  t^siilan,  the  Dutch  navigator.  He  left 
Batavia  on  the  14th  August,  1642,  in  the  yacht  *' Heemskirk," 
accompanied  by  the.  **  ^eehaen  *'  (or  *' Sea-hen  ")  fly-boat.  After 
having  visited  Mauritius  and  discovered  Tasmania,  named  by 
him  **Van  Diemcn^s  Land,"  in  honour  of  Anthony  van  Diemen, 
Govemor,  of -the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  he  steered 
eastward*,  :tiud  on  the  13th  December  of  the  same  year  sighted  the 
west  ccJasr  of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand,  described  by  him 
as  '*a  liigh  mountainous  country,  which  is  at  present  marked  in 
the  charts  as  New  Zealand." 

Tasman,  under  the  belief  that  the  land  he  saw  belonged  to  a 
great  polar  continent,  and  was  part  of  the  country  discovered  some 
years  before  by  Schouten  and  Le  Maire,  to  which  the  name  of 
Staaten  Land  had  been  given,  gave  the  same  name  of  Staaten 
Land  to  New  Zealand ;  but  within  about  three  months  afterwards 
Schouten 's  *'  Staaten  Land  "  was  found  to  be  merely  an  inconsider- 
able island.  Upon  this  discovery  being  announced,  the  country 
that  Tasman  had  called  Staaten  Land  received  again  the  name 
of  **  New  Zealand,"  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  Tasman 
sailed  along  the  coast  to  a  bay,  where  he  anchored.  To  this  he 
gave  the  name  of  Murderers  (now  Massacre)  Bay,  on  account  of 
an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  boat's  crew  by  tlie  natives,  and  the 
massacre  of  four  white  men.  Thence  he  steered  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  North  Island,  and  gave  the  name  of  Capo  Maria  van 
Diemen  to  the  north-western  extremity  thereof.  After  sighting 
the  islands  of  the  Three  Kings  he  finally  departed,  not  having  set 
foot  in  the  country. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  visit  to  New  Zealand  after  Tasman's 
departure  until  the  time  of  Captain  Cook,  who,  after  leaving  the 
Society  Islands,  sailed  in  search  of  a  southern  continent  then 
believed  to  exist.  He  sighted  land  on  the  6th  October,  1769,  at 
Young  Nick's  Head,  and  on  the  8th  of  that  month  cast  anchor  in 
Poverty  Bay.  After  having  coasted  round  the  North  Island  and  tfie 
Middle  and  Stewart  Islands — which  last  he  mistook  for  pajrt  of  the 
Middle  Island — he  took  his  departure  from  Cape  Farewell  on  the 
31st  March,  1770,  for  Australia.  He  visited  New  Zealand  again  in 
1773,  in  1774,  and  in  1777. 

M.  de  Surville,  a  French  officer  in  command  of  the  vessel  "  Saint 
Jean  Baptiste,"  while  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  sighted  the  north- 
east coast  of  New  Zealand  on  the  12th  December,  1769,  and  re- 
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sB^  time.     A  visit  was  soon  after  paid  by  another 

Br,  M.  Marion  du  Fresne,  who  arrived  on  the  west  coast 

'  the  North  Ishind  of  New  Zealand  on  the  24th  March,  1772,  but 

waa,  on  the  12th  June  following,  treacherously  murdered  at  the  Bay 

of  Islands  by  tlie  Natives. 

In  1793  the  **  Dmdalus/'  under  the  command  of  lieutenant 
[Hanson,  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  to  New 
Zeaiand,  and  two  chiefs  were  taken  thence  to  Norfolk  Island. 
There  was  after  this  an  occasional  intercourse  between  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  Enghsh  settlements  in  New  South 
Wales, 

Id  1814  the  first  missionaries  arrived  in  New  Zealand — Messrs. 
Hall  and  Kendall  —  who  had  been  sent  as  forerunners  by  Mr, 
Marsden,  chaplain  to  the  New  South  Wales  Government.  After 
a  short  stay  they  returned  to  New  South  Wales,  and  on  the  19th 
November  of  that  year  again  embarked  in  company  with  Mr. 
Marsden*  who  preached  his  first  sermon  in  New  Zealand  on  Christ- 
mas DaVt  1814.  He  returned  to  Sydney  on  the  23rd  March,  1815, 
I  leaving  Messrs.  Hall  and  Kendall,  who  formed  the  first  mission 
station  at  Rangihoua,  Bay  of  IslandSp  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  Six  years  later,  in  1821,  the  work  of 
cvaogeUzation  was  put  on  a  more  durable  basis ;  but  the  first  station 
of  the  Wesley  an  mission,  established  by  Mr.  Leigh  and  his  wife,  at 
the  valley  of  the  Kaeo,  Whangaroa,  was  not  taken  possession  of 
until  the  10th  June,'l823. 

Colonisation. 

The  first  attempt  at  colonisation  was  made  in  1825  by  a  com* 

aed  in  London.     An  expedition  was  sent  out  under  the 

ad  of  Captain  Herd,  who  bought  two  islands  in  the  Hauraki 

[Gnif  and   a   strip  of  land    at    Hokianga.     The   attempt,  however, 

Vwas  a  failure,  owing  to   the  savage  character  of  the   inhabitants. 

In  consequence  of   frequent   visits   of  wbaMng-vessels  to  the  Bay 

of    Islands,    a   settlement    grew   up   at    Kororareka  —  now   called 

|Bussell — and  in  1833  Mr.  Busby  was  appointed  British  Eesident 

there.     A  number  of  Europeans — generally  men  of  low  character — 

gradually  settled   in   different   parts  of  the  country,  and  married 

"Native  women. 

In  1838  a  colonisation  company,  known  as  the  New  Zealand 
apany,  waa  formed  to  establish  settlement  on  systematic  prin- 
lies.     A  preUminary  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
liam  Wakefield,  was  despatched  from  England  on  the  12th  May, 
f,  and  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  the  following  August.     Having 
^        '  land  from  the  Natives,  Colonel  Wakefield  selected  the 
i  of  Port  Nicholson,  in  Cook  Strait,  as  the  site  of  the  first  settle- 
ment.     On  the  22nd  January,  1840,  the  first  body  of  immigrants 
.Arrived,  and  founded  the  town  of  Wellington.     About  the  same  time 
•namely,   on  the  29tb  January,    1840 — Captain   Hobson,  E.N., 
'  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the 
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Natives,  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  over  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand^  and  to  assume  the  go%'ernraent  thereof.  A  compact 
called  **  The  Treaty  of  Waitangi/'  to  which  in  less  than  six  months 
five  hmidred  and  twelve  names  were  affixed,  was  entered  into, 
whereby  all  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  were  ceded  to  the 
Qoeen,  all  territorial  rights  being  secured  to  the  chiefs  and  their 
tnbes.  New  Zealand  was  then  constituted  a  dependency  of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  but  on  the  3rd  May,  1841,  was  pro- 
claimed a  separate  colony.  The  seat  of  Government  had  been 
previously  established  at  Waitemata  (Auckland),  round  which  a 
settlement  was  formed. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  having  decided  to  form  another 
settlement,  to  which  the  name  of  *^  Nelson"  was  to  be  given,  de- 
spatched a  preliminary  expedition  from  England  in  April,  1841,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  site.  The  spot  chosen  was  the  head  of 
Blind  Bay,  where  a  settlement  was  estabhshed.  About  the  same 
time  a  number  of  pioneers  arrived  in  Taranaki^  despatched  thither 
by  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  a  colonising  society  which  had 
beeo  formed  in  England,  and  had  bought  50,000  acres  of  land  from 
the  •Now  Zealand  Company, 

The  next  important  event  in  the  progress  of  colonisation  was  the 
arrival  at  Port  Chalmers,  in  March,  1848,  of  two  emigrant  ships  sent 
out  by  the  Otago  Association  for  the  foundation  of  a  settlement  by 
persons  belonging  to  or  in  sympathy  with  the  Free  Chui-ch  of 
Scotland. 

In  1849  the  '*  Canterbury  Association  for  founding  a  Settlement 
in  New  Zealand"  was  incorporated.  On  the  16th  December,  1850, 
the  first  emigrant  ship  despatched  by  the  association  arrived  at  Port 
Cooper,  and  the  work  of  opening  up  the  adjoining  country  was  set 
about  in  a  systematic  fashion,  the  intention  of  the  promoters  being 
to  establish  a  settlement  complete  in  itself,  and  composed  entirely 
of  members  of  the  then  United  Chtirch  of  England  and  Ireland, 

The  Maoris. 

Prior  to  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand  by  Europeans,  tl 
earliest  navigators  and  explorers  found  a  race  of  people  alrefkdy 
inhabiting  both  islands.  Papers  written  in  1874  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  William  Fox,  and  Sir  Donald  McLean,  then  Native 
Minister,  state  that  at  what  time  tho  discover^^  of  these  islands  was 
made  by  the  Maoris,  or  from  what  place  they  came,  are  matters 
of  tradition  only,  and  that  much  has  been  lost  in  the  obscurity 
enveloping  the  history  of  a  people  without  letters.  Nor  is  there 
anything  on  record  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Maori  people  them- 
selves, beyond  the  general  tradition  of  the  Polynesian  race,  which 
seems  to  show  a  series  of  successive  migrations  from  west  to  east, 
probably  by  way  of  Malaysia  to  the  Pacific.  Little  more  can  now 
be  gathered  from  their  traditions  than  that  they  were  immigrant s» 
and  that  they  probably  found  inhabitants  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
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North  Island  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  themselves— the  descend- 
ants  of  a  prior  migration,  whose  history  is  lost.  The  tradition  rnns 
that,  generations  ago,  the  Maoris  dwelt  in  a  country  named  Hawaiki, 
and  that  one  of  their  chiefs,  after  a  long  voyage,  fetched  the  northern 
island  of  New  Zealand.  Beturning  to  his  home  with  a  flattering 
description  of  the  country  he  had  discovered,  this  chief,  it  is  said, 
persuadeil  a  nunalxjr  of  his  kinsfolk  and  friends,  who  were  much 
faarassed  by  war,  to  set  out  with  a  fleet  of  double  canoes  for  the 
new  land.  The  names  of  most  of  the  canoes  are  still  reraem- 
bei^,  and  each  tribe  agrees  in  its  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
people  of  the  principal  canoes  after  their  arrival  in  New  Zealand  ; 
and  from  these  traditional  accounts  the  descent  of  the  numerous 
tribes  has  been  traced.  Calculations,  based  on  the  genealogical 
staves  kept  by  the  tohwujas,  or  priests,  an<i  on  the  well-authenticated 
""tions  of  the  people,  indicate  that  about  tsventy-one  generations 

e  passed  since  the  migration,  which  may  therefore  be  assumed 

to  have  taken  place  about  h\e  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  position  of  the  legendary  Hawaiki  is  unknown,  but  many  places 
in  the  South  Seas  have  been  thus  named  in  memory  of  the  mother- 
land. The  Maoris  speak  a  very  pure  dialect  of  the  Polynesian 
language,  the  common  longue,  with  more  or  less  variation,  in  all  the 
Eastern  Pacific  Islands,  When  Captain  Cook  first  visited  New 
Zealand  he  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  a  native  from  Tahiti, 
vrhoe^  speech  was  easily  understood  by  the  Maoris.  In  this  way 
much  information  respecting  the  early  history  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  was  obtained  which  could  not  have  otherwise 
been  had. 
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The  Proclamation  of  Captain  Hobson  on  the  30th  January,  1840, 
e  as  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  the  following  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude :  On  the  north,  34"^  30^  S,  lat.  ;  on  the  south, 
AT  10  S.  lat, :  on  the  east.  179°  0'  E.  long.  ;  on  the  west,  166°  5' 
E.  long.  These  limits  excluded  small  portions  of  the  extreme 
north  of  the  North  Island  and  of  the  extreme  south  of  Stewart 
Island* 

In  April,  1842,  by  Royal  Letters  Patent,  and  again  bv  the 
Imperial  Act  26  and  27  Vict.,  c.  23  (1863).  the  boundaries  o"f  the 
colony  were  altered  so  as  to  extend  from  33"  to  53'  of  south  lati- 
tude and  from  162^  of  east  longitude  to  173'-'  of  west  longitude. 
By  Proclamation  beaiing  date  the  21sfc  July,  1887 ♦  the  Kermadec 
Islands,  lying  between  the  29th  and  32nd  degrees  of  soutli  lati- 
tude and  the  177th  and  180th  degrees  of  west  longitude,  were 
declared  to  be  annexed  to  and  to  become  part  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand. 

The  following  now  constitute  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  : — 
1,  The  island  commonly  known  as  the  North  Island,  with  its 
adjacent  islets,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  44,463  square  miles,  or 
28,459,580  acres. 
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2.  The  island  known  as  the  Middle  Island,  with  adjacent  islets 
having  an  aggregate  area  of  68,525  square  miles,  or  37,456,080 
acres. 

3.  Stewarij  Island,  and  adjacent  islets,  having  an  area  of  665i 
square  miles,  or  425,390  acres. 

4.  The  Chatham  Islands,  situate  536  iiiiles  eastward  of  Lyttel 
ton  in  the  Middle  Islaud,  with  an  area  of  375  square  miles,  or 
239,1)20  acres, 

5.  The  Auckland  Islands,  about  200  miles  south  of  Stewart  Island, 
extending  about  30  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  15  from 
east  to  west,  the  area  being  210,G50  acres. 

6.  The  Campbell  Islands,  in  latitude  52°  33'  south,  and  longitude 
169'^  8'  west,  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  45,440 
acres. 

7.  The  Antipodes  Islands,  about  458  miles  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  from  Port  Chalmers,  in  the  Middle  Island.  These  are 
detached  rocky  islands,  and  extend  over  a  distance  of  between  4 
and  5  miles  from  north  to  south.     Area,  12»960  acres. 

8.  The  Eounty  Islands,  a  small  group  of  islets,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, lying  north  of  the  Antipodes  Islands,  and  about  415  miles  in 
an  east-south-easterly  direction  from  Port  Chalmers.  Area,  3,300 1 
acres. 

9.  The  Kermadec  Islands,  a  group  lying  about  614  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Eussell,  in  the  Bay  of  Ifslands*  Raoul  or  Sunday 
Island,  the  largest  of  those,  is  about  20  miles  in  circuit.  The  next 
in  size  is  Macaulay  Island,  about  3  miles  round.  Area  of  the  group, 
8,208  acres. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  thus  about  104,471  square  miles, 
of  which  the  aggregate  area  of  the  outlying  groups  of  islands  that 
are  practically  useless  for  settlement  amounts  to  about  438  square 
ndles. 

A  protectorate  is  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Government  over  the 
Cook  Islands  {or  Hervey  Group)  by  Proclauiation  dated  the  27fch' 
October,  1888.     The  British  Resident*  is  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  New  Zealand  Government.     He  acts  as  Govern- 
ment Agent  for  the  colony  in  all  matters  of  trade. 

Area  of  the  Australian  Colonies*  ' 

The  areas  of  the  several  Australian  Colonies,  as  given  by  different 
authorities,  vai*y  considerably.  The  total  area  of  the  Australian 
Continent  is  given  as  2,944,628  square  miles,  according  to  a  com- 
putation niade  by  the  late  Surveyor-General  of  Victoria,  Mr.  J.  A, 
Skene,  from  a  map  of  Continental  Australia  compiled  and  engraved 
under  his  direction ;  but  the  following  areas  are  taken  from  the 
latest  official  records  of  each  colony  r — 

*  Frederick  J.  Mobs,  Esq.,  late  M.H.R.,  is  now  Britiali  B^asident.  Hia  salary 
IB  pibid  by  this  colony. 
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Qaeensland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 


Square  Miles. 
668,497 
310,700 
87,884 
903,690 
975,920 


Total  Continent  of  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  (including  the   Chatham  and  other 
islands) 

Total  Australasia 


2,946,691 

26,215 

104,471 

3,077,377 


The  size  of  these  colonies  may  be  better  realised  by  com- 
parison of  their  areas  with  those  of  European  countries.  The 
areas  of  the  following  countries — Austria  -  Hungary,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmurk,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Italy  (including  Sardinia  and  Sicily),  Switzerland,  Greece, 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  Turkey  in 
Europe — containing  on  the  whole  rather  less  than  1,600,000  square 
miles,  amount  to  little  more  than  half  the  extent  of  the  Australian 
Continent.  If  the  area  of  Russia  in  Europe  be  added  to  those  of 
the  other  countries  the  total  would  be  about  one-seventh  larger 
than  the  Australian  Continent,  and  about  one-twelfth  larger  than 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  including  New  Zealand. 

Area  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand, 

The  area  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  is  about  one-seventh 
less  than  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Middle  Island 
of  New  Zealand  being  a  little  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 


United  Kingdom. 
England  and  Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Total    .. 

New  Zealand. 
North  Island 
Middle  Island    . . 
Stewart  Island  . . 
Chatham  Islands 
Other  islands 


Area  in 
Square  Miles. 
68,311 
30,463 
32,531 


121,305 

Areaiu 
Square  Miles. 

44,4G8 

58,525 
665 
375 
438 


Total    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       104.471 

Physical  Features  op  the  North  Island. 

The  North  Island  extends  over  a  little  more  than  seven  degrees 
of  latitude — a  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  north  to  south  of  430 
geographical  or  498  statute  miles ;  but,  as  the  northern  portion  of 
the  colony,   which    covers  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude, 
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trends  to  the  westward,  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
North  Cape  to  Cape  Palliser,  the  extreme  northerly  and  southerly 
points  of  the  island,  is  about  515  statute  roiles. 

This  island  is,  as  a  whole,  hilly,  and,  in  parts,  mountainous  in 
character,  hut  there  are  large  areas  of  plain  or  comparatively  level 
country  that  are,  or  by  clearing  may  be  made,  available  for  agricul- 
tural purjioses.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  plains  in  Hawke's 
Bay  on  the  East  Coast,  the  Wairarapa  Plain  in  the  Wellington 
District,  and  a  strip  of  country  along  the  West  Coast,  about  260 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
City  of  Wellington  to  a  little  north  of  New  Plymouth.  The  largest 
plain  in  the  North  Island,  Kaingaroa,  extends  from  the  shore  of 
Lake  Taupo  in  a  oortli-north -easterly  direction  to  the  sea- coast  in 
the  Bay  of  Plenty  ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  pumice- 
sand,  and  is  unfitted  for  tillage  or  pasture.  There  are  several  smaller 
plains  and  numerous  valleys  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  level  or 
undulating  country  in  this  island  fit,  or  capable  of  being  made 
fit,  for  agriculture  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  13,000,000 
acres.  This  includes  lands  now  covered  with  standing  forest,  and 
swamps  that  can  be  drained  ;  also  large  areas  of  cloy-marl  and 
pumice-covered  land.  The  clay-marl  in  its  natural  state  is  cold 
and  utiinviting  to  the  faj-mer,  but  unrler  proper  drainage  and  culti- 
vation it  can  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  This 
kind  of  land  is  generally  neglected  at  the  present  time,  as  settlers 
prefer  soils  more  rapidly  remunerative  and  less  costly  to  work. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  North  Island  was  originally  covered 
with  forest.  Although  the  area  of  hush -land  is  still  very  great, 
yet  year  by  year  the  amount  is  being  reduced,  chiefly  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  settlement,  the  trees  being  cut  down  and  burnti 
and  grass-seed  sown  on  the  ashes  to  create  pasture.  Hilly  as  the 
country  is,  yet  from  the  nature  of  the  climate  it  is  especially  suited 
for  the  growth  of  English  grasses,  which  ^\ili  flourish  wherever 
there  is  any  soih  however  steep  the  land  may  be ;  once  laid  down 
in  grass  very  little  of  the  land  is  too  poor  to  supply  food  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  area  of  land  in  the  North  Island  deemed  purely 
pastoral  or  capable  of  being  made  so,  wtiile  too  steep  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  is  estimated  at  14,200,000  acres.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  a  lake,  about  twenty  miles  across  either  way,  called 
Taupo.  A  large  area  adjacent  to  the  lake  is  at  present  worthless 
pumice-country.  The  Waikato  Elver,  the  largest  in  the  North 
Island,  flows  out  of  its  north-eastern  corner,  and  runs  thence  north- 
westward until  it  flows  into  the  ocean  a  little  distance  south  of  the 
Manukau  Harbour.  This  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  for 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Maori  King-country, 
occupied  by  Natives  who  for  several  years  isolated  themselves  from 
Europeans,  lies  between  Lake  Taupo  and  the  western  coast.  The 
Biver  Thames,  or  Waihou,  having  its  sources  north  of  Lake  Taupo, 
flows  northward  into  the  Firth  of  Thames.  It  is  navigable  for 
about  fi.fty  miles,  but  only  for  small  steamers.    The  other  navigable 
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rivers  in  this  island  are  the  Wanganui  and  Manawatu,  which  flow 
towards  the  south-west  into  Cook  Strait. 

The  mountaioB  in  the  North  Island  are  estimated  to  occupy 
about  one-tenth  of  the  surface,  and  do  not  exceed  4»0ODft.  in 
height,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  volcanic  mountains  that  are  more 
lofty.     Of  these,  the  three  following  are  the  most  important : — 

1.  The  Tongariro  Mountain,  situated  to  the  southwai^d  of  Lake 
Taupo.  It  consists  of  a  group  of  distinct  volcanic  cones ^  the 
lava-streams  from  which  have  so  overlapped  in  their  descent  as 
to  form  one  compact  mountain-mass  at  the  base.  The  highest  of 
these  cones  is  called  Ngauruhoe,  and  attains  an  elevation  of 
7.515ft.  The  craters  of  Ngam^uhoe,  the  Eed  Crater  (6,140ft;),  and  Te 
Mari  (4,990ft.)  are  the  three  vents  from  which  the  latest  discharges 
of  lava  have  taken  place,  the  most  recent  having  occurred  in  1868. 
These  craters  are  still  active,  steam  and  vapour  issuing  from  them 
with  considerable  force  and  noise,  the  vapours,  charged  with  puugeut 
gases  and  acids,  making  it  dangerous  to  approach  too  near  the 
crater-hps. 

2,  Buapehu.  Tliis  mountain  lies  to  the  south  of  Ngauruhoe  and 
Tongariro.  It  is  a  volcanic  cone  in  the  solfatara  stage,  and  reaches 
the  height  of  9,008ft.,  being  in  part  considerably  abo%"e  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  mountain  is 
the  crater-lake  on  its  summit,  which  is  subject  to  slight  and  inter- 
mittent eruptions,  giving  rise  to  vast  quantities  of  steam.  Kecently 
— in  March,  1895 — such  an  eruption  took  place,  forming  a  few  hot 
springs  on  the  margm  of  the  lake,  and  increasing  the  heat  in  the  lake 
itself.  This  lake  hes  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped  crater,  the 
steep  sides  of  which  me  mantled  with  ice  and  6now\  '  The  water  occu- 
pies a  circular  basin  about  500ft.  in  diameter,  some  300ft.  below  the 
enclosing  peaks,  and  is  quite  inaccessible  except  by  the  use  of  ropes. 
This  lake,  and  the  three  craters  previously  mentioned  on  Tongariro, 
are  all  in  one  straight  line,  which,  if  produced,  would  pass  through  the 
boiling  springs  at  Tokaanu  on  the  southern  margin  of  Lake  Taupo, 
the  volcanic  country  north-east  of  that  lake,  and  White  Island,  an 
active  volcano  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  situated  about  twenty-seven 

.         miles  from  the  mainland. 

^K  3-  Mount   Egmont.     This  is   an   extinct   volcanic   cone,   rising 

^g    to  a  height  of   8,260ft.      The  upper  part  is  always  covered  with 

snow,     This  mountain  is  situated  close  to  New  Plymouth,  and  is 

Burrounded  by  ©ne  of   the  most  fertile  districts  in   New   Zealand. 

Bising  from  the  plains  in  solitaiy  grandeur,  it  is  an  object  of  extreme 
^^     beauty,  the  cone  being  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world. 
^B  It   is   estimated   that   the   area  of   mountain-tops   and   barren 

^     country  at  too  high  an  altitude  for  sheep,  and  therefor©  w^orthless 

for  pastoral  purposes,  amounts,  in  the  North  Island,  to  300,000  acres. 

I  Without  a  doubt  the  liot  springs  fonn  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  North  Island.  They  are  found  over  a  large  area,  ex- 
tending from  Tongariro,  south  of  Lake  Taupo,  to  Ohaeawai,  in  the 
extreme  north — a  distance  of  some  300  miles ;  but  the  principal  seat 
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of  hydrothennal  action  appears  to  be  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  Lake 
Rotonift,  about  forty  miles  north-north-east  from  Lake  Taupo,  By 
the  destruction  of  the  famed  Pink  and  Wiiite  Terraces  and  of  Lake 
Rotoraahana  daring  the  eruption  of  Moutitr  Tarawera  on  the  10th 
June,  1886,  the  neighbourhood  has  been  deprived  of  afctractiona 
unique  in  character  and  of  unrivalled  beauty  ;  but  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  —  the  numerous  lakes,  geysers,  and  hot 
springs,  some  of  which  possess  remarkable  curative  properties  in 
certain  complaints — are  still  very  attractive  to  tourists  and  invaUds, 
The  world-wide  importance  of  conserving  this  region  as  a  sanatorium 
for  all  time  has  been  recognised  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  now 
dedicated  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  coast-line,  good  harbours  in  the 
North  Island  are  not  numerous.  Those  on  the  west  coast  north  of 
New  Plymouth  are  bar di arbours,  unsuitable  for  large  vessels.  The 
principal  harbours  are  the  Waitemata  Harbour,  on  wdiich  Auckland 
is  situated — this  is  rather  a  deep  estuary  than  a  harbour  ;  several 
excellent  havens  in  the  northern  peninsula ;  and  Port  Nicholson, 
on  the  borders  of  which  Wellington  is  situated.  This  is  a  land* 
locked  harbour,  about  six  miles  across,  having  a  comparatively 
narrow  but  deep  entrance  from  the  ocean.  The  water  is  deep  nearly 
throughout. 

Cook  Strait. 

Cook  Strait  separates  the  North  and  Middle  Islands.  It  is  some 
sixteen  miles  across  at  its  narrowest  part,  but  in  the  widest  about 
ninety.  The  strait  is  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  between 
different  parts  of  the  colony. 

Physical  Features  op  the  Middle  Islaxb. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Middle  Island,  from  Jackson's  Head, 
in  Cook  Strait*  to  Puyscgur  Point,  at  the  extreme  south-west,  is  about 
525  statute  miles  ;  the  gi-eatest  distance  across  at  any  point  is  in 
Otago  (the  southernmost)  District,  about  180  miles. 

The  Middle  Island  is  intersected  along  almost  its  entire  length 
by  a  range  of  niountams  known  as  the  Southern  Alps.  Some  of  the 
Bummits  reach  a  height  of  from  lO.OOOft.  to  12,000ft.,  Mount  Cook, 
the  highest  peak,  risnig  to  12,349ft. 

In  the  souths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sounds  and  Lake 
Te  Anau»  there  are  many  magnificent  peaks,  which,  though  not  of 
great  height,  are,  owing  to  their  latitude,  nearly  all  crowned  with 
perpetual  ice  and  snow.  Further  north  the  mountains  increase  in 
height — Mount  Earnslaw,  at  Lake  Wakaiipu ;  and  Mount  Aspiring, 
which  has  been  aptly  termed  the  New  Zealand  Matterhorn,  nearly 
10,0001t.  in  height,  at  Lake  Wanaka.  Northward  of  this  again  are 
Mount  Cook  (or  Aorangi),  Mount  Softon,  and  other  magnificent 
peaks. 

For  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery  the  Southern  Alps  of  New 
Zealand  may  worthily  compare  with,  wiiile  in  point  of  variety  they  are 
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said  actually  to  aurpass,  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  In  New  Zealand 
few  of  the  mountains  have  been  scaled  ;  many  of  the  peaks  and  most 
of  the  glaciers  are  as  yet  unnamed  ;  and  there  is  stilly  in  parts  of  the 
Middle  Island,  a  fine  field  for  exploration  and  discovery — geogra- 
phical, geologicali  and  botanicah  The  wonders  of  the  Southern  Alps 
are  only  beginning  to  he  known ;  but  the  more  they  are  known  the 
more  they  are  appreciated.  The  snow-line  in  New  Zealand  being 
80  much  lower  than  in  Switzerland,  the  scenery,  though  the  moun- 
tains are  not  quite  so  high,  is  of  surpassing  gi^indeur. 

There  are  extensive  glaciers  on  both  sides  of  the  range,  those 
on  the  west  being  of  exceptional  beauty,  as,  from  the  greater  abrupt- 
ness of  the  mountain-slopes  on  that  side,  they  descend  to  within 
about  700ft.  of  the  sea-level,  and  into  the  midst  of  the  evergreen 
forest.  The  largest  glaciers  on  either  side  of  the  range  are  easily 
accessible. 

The  following  gives  the  sizes  of  some  of  the  glaciers  on  the 
eastern  slope : — 


N&me« 

Area 

Length 

Greatest 

Average 

of  Glacier. 

of  Glttoier. 

Width. 

Width. 

Acres, 

MUM    Ob. 

Uilep  Ch, 

MOeBoh, 

Tasoian 

13,664 

18       0 

2    14 

1     15 

MurchiBon 

5,800 

10     70 

1      5 

0    66 

Godley 

5.312 

8      0 

1    55 

1       3 

Mueller 

3,200 

6       0 

0    61 

0    50 

Hooker 

t2,416 

7    25 

0    54 

0     41 

The  Alletsch  Glacier  in  Switzerland,  according  to  Ball,  in  the 
**  Alpine  Guide,"  has  an  average  width  of  on©  mile.  It  is  in  length 
and  width  inferior  to  the  Tasinan  Glacier, 

Numerous  sounds  or  fiords  penetrate  the  south- western  coast. 
They  are  long,  narrow,  and  deep  (the  depth  of  water  at  the  upper 
part  of  Milford  Sound  is  1,270ft.,  although  at  the  entrance  only 
130ft.),  surrounded  hy  giant  mountains  clothed  wnth  foliage  to  the 
snow-line,  with  waterfalls,  glaciers,  and  enowfields  at  every  turn. 
Some  of  the  mountains  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  water's 
^\ge  to  5,000ft.  and  6,000fi  above  the  sea.  Near  Milford,  the 
finest  of  these  sounds,  is  the  great  Sutherland  Waterfall,  1,904ft. 
high. 

The  general  surface  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Middle  Island, 
comprising  the  Provincial  Districts  of  Nelson  and  Marlborough,  is 
mountainous,  but  the  greater  part  is  suitable  for  grazing  purposes. 
There  are  some  fine  valleys  and  small  plains  suitable  for  agriculture, 
of  which  the  Wairau  Valley  or  Plain  is  the  largest.  Deep  sounds, 
ctending  for  many  mileS|  break  the  coast-line  abutting  on  Cook 
Strait.  The  City  of  Nelson  is  situated  at  the  head  of  BUnd  Bay, 
which  has  a  depth  inwards  from  Cook  Strait  of  about  forty  statute 
miles. 

The  Provincial  District  of  Canterbury  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
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Marlborough  District,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  To 
wards  the  nortlithe  land  is  undulating;  then  there  is  a  stretch  of 
almost  perfectly  level  country  extending  towards  the  south-wi 
160  miles,  after  wliieh,  on  the  south,  the  country  is  undulatin: 
far  as  the  borders  of  the  Otago  District,  Oo  the  east  a  blocl 
hill-country  rises  abinjptly  from  the  plain  and  extends  for  some  miles 
seaward.  This  is  Banks  Peninsula,  containing  several  good  harbours, 
the  principal  bein^  Port  Cooper,  on  the  noi-th,  on  which  is  situated 
Lytteltou,  the  chief  port  of  the  district :  the  harbour  of  Akaroa, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  colony,  is  on  the  southern  coast  of  this 
peninsula. 

The  District  of  Otago  is,  on  the  whole,  mouutainous,  but  has 
many  fine  plains  and  valleys  suitable  for  tillage.  The  mountains, 
except  towards  the  west  coasts  are  generally  destitute  of  timber, 
and  suitable  for  grazing  sheep.  There  are  goldfields  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  interior  of  this  district.  The  inland  lakes  are  also 
very  remarkable  features.  Lake  Wakatipu  extends  over  fifty-four 
miles  in  length,  but  its  greatest  width  is  not  more  than  four  miles, 
and  its  area  only  114  square  miles.  It  is  1,070ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  has  a  depth  varying  from  1 J 70ft.  to  1,296ft.  Te  Anau  Li 
somewhat  larger,  having  an  area  of  132  square  miles*  These 
are  bounrled  on  the  west  by  brokenj  mountainous,  and  woo< 
country,  extending  to  the  ocean. 

The  cliief  harbours  in  Otago  are  Port  Chalmers,  at  the  head  of 
which  Dunedin  is  situated,  and  the  Bluff  Harbour,  at  the  extreme 
south. 

The  District  of  Westland,  extending  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Middle  Island,  abreast  of  Canterbury,  is  more  or  less  auriferous 
throughout.  The  western  slopes  of  the  central  range  of  mountains 
are  clothed  with  forest-trees  to  the  snow-line:  but  on  the  eastern 
side  timber  is  scai'ce,  natural  grasses  covering  the  ground. 

The  rivers  in  the  Middle  Island  are  for  the  most  part  mountain 
torrents,  fed  by  glaciers  in  the  principal  mountain  ranges.  When 
the  snow  melts  they  rise  in  Hood,  forming,  where  not  confined  by 
rocky  walls,  beds  of  considerable  width,  generally  covered  by  enor- 
mous deposits  of  sliingle.  The  largest  river  in  the  colony  as  regarda 
volume  of  water  is  the  Ciutha.  It  is  154  miles  in  length,  but  is 
only  navigable  for  boats  or  small  river-steamers  for  alxiut  thirty 
miles.  The  Rivers  Buller,  Grey,  and  Ilokitika,  on  the  West  Coast, 
are  navigable  for  a  short  distance  from  their  mouths.  They  form  < 
the  only  ports  in  the  Westland  District.  In  their  unimproved  state 
they  admitted,  owing  to  the  bars  at  their  mouths,  none  but  vessels  of 
small  draught ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  Grey 
and  Buller  Rivers  as  the  sole  ports  available  for  the  coal -export 
trade,  large  harbour- works  have  been  undertaken,  resulting  in  the 
deepening  of  the  beds  of  these  rivers,  and  giving  a  depth  of  from 
18ft.  to  26ft.  of  water  on  the  bars. 

The  area  of  le%'el  or  undulating  land  in  the  Middle  Island  avail- 
able for  agriculture  is  estimated  at  about  15,000,000  acres.     About 
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13,000,000  are  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes  only,  or  may  become 
so  when  cleared  of  forest  aod  sown  with  grass-seed.  The  area  of 
barren  land  and  mountain* tops  is  estimated  at  about  BiOOOjOOO  acres. 

FovEAUx  Sthait, 
Foveaux  Strait  separates  the  Middle  from  Sfcewart  Island-     This 
last  island  has  an  area  of  only  425,390  acres.     It  is  mountainous, 
and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  forest. 

The  Outlying  Islands. 

The  outlying  gi^oiip  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  480  statute  miles 
east- south-east  from  Wellington,  and  536  miles  eastward  of  Lyt- 
telton,  consists  of  two  principal  islands  and  several  unimportant 
islets.  The  largest  island  contains  about  222,490  acres,  of  which  an 
irregularly-shaped  lake  or  lagoon  absorbs  45,960  acres.  About  one 
quajter  of  the  surface  of  the  land  is  covered  wuth  forest,  the  rest 
with  fern  or  grass.  The  hills  nowhere  rise  to  a  great  lieight.  Pitt 
Island  is  the  next  in  size ;  the  area  is  15,330  acres.  The  greater 
portion  of  both  islands  is  used  for  grazing  sheep. 

The  Kermadec  group  of  islands,  four  in  number,  is  situated 
between  29°  10'  and  31^  30^  south  latitude,  aud  between  177^  45' 
and  179°  west  longitude.  They  are  named  Raoul  or  Sunday  Island, 
Macaulay  Island,  Curtis  Island,  and  L'Esperance  or  French  Rock. 
The  principal  island,  Sunday,  is  GOO  miles  distant  from  Auckland. 
The  islands  are  volcanic,  and  in  two  of  them  signs  of  activity  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  rainfall  is  plentiful,  but  not  excessive.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  equable,  and  slightly  warmer  than  the  north 
of  New  Zealand.  The  following  are  the  areas  of  the  islands  and 
islets  of  the  group:  Sunday  Island,  7,200  acres;  Herald  group  of 
islets,  85  acres  ;  Macaulay  Island,  764  acres ;  Curtis  Islands,  128 
acres  and  19  acres;  L'Esperance,  12  acres:  total,  8,208  acres. 
Sunday  Island  is  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  roughly  triangular 
in  shape,  and  at  the  highest  point  1,723ft.  above  the  sea-level.  It 
is  rugged  and  broken  over  a  very  large  extent  of  its  surface,  and, 
except  in  a  few  places,  covered  with  forest.  The  soil  everywhere 
on  tne  island  is  very  rich,  being  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  dark-coloured  pumiceous  tuff  and  a  black  andesitic  lava,  with 
which  is  closely  mixed  a  fine  vegetable  mould.  The  great  luxuriance 
and  richness  of  the  vegetation  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of 
the  soil,  which  is  everywhere — except  w  here  destroyed  by  eruptions, 
and  on  the  steep  cliffs — the  same  rich  loam.  Want  of  w^ater  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks.  Three  of  the  four  lakes  on  the  island  are  fresh, 
but  so  difficult  of  approach  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

The  Auckland  Islands  ai*e  about  290  miles  south  of  Bluff  Har- 
bour, their  position  being  given  on  the  Admiralty  chart  as  latitude 
50^31'  29"  S.,  and  longitude  166^  19^  12''  E.  They  have  several 
good  harbours.  Port  Ross,  at  the  north  end  of  the  principal  island, 
waa  described  by  the  eminent  French  commander,  D'Ur\iJle,  as 
0116  of  the  best  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  known  world.      Ac  the 
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southern  end  of  the  island  there  is  a  through  passage  extending 
from  the  east  to  the  west  coast.  It  has  been  variously  named 
Adam's  Strait  and  Carnley  Harbour,  and  forms  a  splendid  sheet  of 
water.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is  about  27  miles  long  by  about 
15  miles  broad,  and  is  very  mountainous,  the  highest  part  being 
about  2,000ft.  above  the  sea.  The  west  coast  is  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous, but  the  east  coast  has  several  inlets.  The  wood  on  the 
island  is,  owing  to  the  strong  prevailing  wind,  scrubby  in  charac- 
ter. The  New  Zealand  Government  maintains  at  this  island  a 
d^pot  of  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  use  of  shipwrecked  mariners, 

Constitution. 

British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  New  Zealand  in  January, 
1840,  and  the  country  became  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales 
until  the  3rd  May,  184 1»  when  it  was  made  a  separate  colony.  The 
seat  of  Government  was  at  Auckland,  and  the  Executive  included 
the  Governor,  and  thi-ee  gentlemen  holding  ofiice  as  Colonial  Secre- 
tary»  Attorney- General,  and  Colonial  Treasurer. 

The  successors  of  these  gentlemen,  appointed  in  August,  1841, 
May*  1842,  and  January,  1844,  respectively,  continued  in  office  until 
the  establishment  of  Btsponsible  Government  on  the  7th  May»  1856, 
Only  one  of  them — Mr.  Swainson,  the  Attorney-General — sat  as  a 
member  of  the  first  General  Assembly,  opened  on  the  27th  May. 
1854.  During  the  session  of  that  year  there  were  associated  with 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Executive  Council  certain  members 
of  the  General  Assembly.     These  latter  held  no  portfohos. 

The  Government  of  the  colony  was  at  first  vested  in  the 
Governor,  who  was  responsible  only  to  the  Grown;  but  in  1852 
an  Act  granting  representative  institutions  to  the  colony  was 
passed  by  the  Imijerial  Legislature.  Under  it  the  constitution  of 
a  General  Assembly  for  the  whole  colony  was  pronded  for,  to 
consist  of  a  Legislative  Council,  the  Uiembers  of  which  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  of  an  elective  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  opened  on  th© 
27th  May,  1864,  but  the  members  of  the  Executive  were  not  respon- 
sible to  Parliament.  The  first  Ministers  under  a  system  of  Respou-* 
sible  Government  were  appointed  on  the  18th  April,  1856.  By  tl] 
Act  of  1852  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  each  to 
presided  over  by  an  elective  Superintendent,  and  to  have  an  elective" 
Provincial  Council,  empowered  to  legislate,  except  on  certain  specified 
subjects.  The  franchise  amounted  practically  to  household  suffrage. 
In  each  case  the  election  was  for  four  years,  but  a  dissolution  of  the 
Provincial  Council  by  the  Governor  could  take  place  at  any  time, 
necessitating  a  fresh  election  both  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  Superintendent  was  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of 
electors  of  the  province;  each  member  of  the  Provincial  Council 
by  the  electors  of  a  district.  The  Provincial  Governments,  after- 
wards increased  to  nine,  remained  as  integral  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  colony  until  the  1st  November,  1876,  when  they 
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were  abolished  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  body  having 
been  vested  with  the  power  of  altering  the  Constitution  Act.  On 
the  same  day  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  which  subdivided  the 
colony  (exclusive  of  the  areas  included  within  municipaHties)  into 
counties,  and  established  a  system  of  local  county  government,  came 
into  force. 

Government. 

The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Queen.  His  salary  is  £5,000 
A  year,  and  is  provided  by  the  colony. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  hold  their  seats  under  writs 
of  summons  from  the  Governor.  Till  the  year  1891  the  appoint- 
ments were  for  life ;  but  in  September  of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed 
making  appointments  after  that  time  tenable  for  seven  years  only, 
though  Councillors  may  be  reappointed.  In  either  case  seats  may 
be  vacated  by  resignation  or  extended  absence.  One  member  of 
the  Council  is  an  aboriginal  native  chief. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  for 
three  years  from  the  time  of  each  general  election  ;  but  at  any  time 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament  by  the  Governor  may  render  a  general 
election  necessary.  Four  of  the  members  are  representatives  of 
Native  constituencies.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1887  which  provided 
that,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  then  General  Assembly,  the  number 
of  members  to  be  thereafter  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  seventy-four  in  all,  of  whom  four  were  to  be 
elected,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Maori  Representation  Acts,  as 
representatives  of  Maori  electors  only.  For  the  purposes  of  Euro- 
pean representation  the  colony  is  divided  into  sixty- two  electoral 
districts,  four  of  which — the  Cities  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin — return  each  three  members,  and  all  the  other 
electorates  one  each.  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  electoral  district 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  By  "The  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Disqualification  Act,  1897,"  no  person,  who,  being  a 
bankrupt  within  the  meaning  of  '*  The  Bankruptcy  Act,  1892,"  has 
not  obtained  an  order  of  discharge  under  that  Act  shall  be  qualified 
to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  election,  or  to  be  elected,  or  to 
take  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  anything 
in  **The  Electoral  Act,  1893,"  or  any  other  Act  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

In  1889  an  amendment  of  the  Representation  Act  was  passed^ 
which  contained  a  provision  prohibiting  any  elector  from  giving  his 
vote  in  respect  of  more  than  one  electorate  at  any  election.  **  The 
Electoral  Act,  1893,"  extended  to  women  of  both  races  the  right 
to  register  as  electors,  and  to  vote  at  the  elections  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  qualification  for  registration  is 
the  same  for  both  sexes.  No  person  is  entitled  to  be  registered  on 
more  than  one  electoral  roll  within  the  colony.  Women  are  not 
qaalified  to  be  elected  as  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  electoral  laws  are  the  subject  of  special  comment  further  on 
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in  this  work,  Every  man  registered  as  an  elector,  and  not  co! 
within  the  meaning  of  section  8  of  **The  Electoral  Act,  1893, 
qualified  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Honse  of  Beprcsentativei 
for  any  electoral  district.  For  European  representation  every  adnll 
person,  if  resident  one  year  in  the  colony  and  three  months  in  oni 
electoral  district,  can  be  registered  as  an  elector.  Freehold  propertj 
of  the  value  of  £25  hold  for  six  months  preceding  the  day  of  regisl 
tration  until  1896  entitled  a  man  or  woman  to  register,  if  not  alreadji 
registered  nnder  the  residential  qualification.  But  tbe  Amendmenl 
Act  of  1896  abolished  the  property  qualification  (except  in  case  o| 
existing  registrations),  and  residence  alone  now  entitles  a  man  oii 
woman  to  have  his  or  her  name  placed  upon  an  electoral  rolL  FcM 
Maori  representation  every  adult  Maori  resident  in  any  Maori  elec^ 
toral  district  (of  which  there  are  four  only  in  the  colony)  can  yotei 
Begistration  is  not  required  in  Native  districts. 

The  Seat  of  Govebnment. 

Up  to  the  year  1865  the  seat  of  Government  of  New  Zealand 
was  at  Auckland.  Several  attempts  were  tnatle  by  members  Q 
Parliament,  by  motions  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  a 
Bepreaentatives,  to  have  it  removed  to  some  more  central  place 
but  it  was  not  until  November »  1863,  that  Mr.  Domett  (the  thei 
ex-Premier)  was  successful  in  can-ying  resolutions  in  the  House  o 
Representatives  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  appointing  somi 
place  in  Cook  Strait  as  the  permanent  seat  of  Government  in  tbi 
colony-  The  resolutions  adopted  were  :  **  (1.)  That  it  has  beconii 
necessary  that  the  seat  of  Government  in  the  colony  should  hi 
transferred  to  some  suitable  locahty  in  Cook  Strait,  (2.)  That,  ii 
order  to  promote  the  accomphshment  of  this  object,  it  is  desirabli 
that  the  selection  of  the  particular  site  in  Cook  Strait  should  be  left 
to  the  arbitrament  of  an  impartial  tribunal.  (3.)  That,  with  th^ 
view,  a  Bill  should  be  introduced  to  give  effect  to  the  above  resolu 
tiona."  On  the  25th  November  an  address  was  presented  to  tb^ 
Governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  K,C*B.,  by  the  Commons  of  Now  Zea 
land,  requesting  that  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  of  New  SoutI 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  might  each  be  asked  to  appoint  cm 
Conunissioner  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  site  in  Cooj 
Strait.  Accordingly,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Docker,  MX.C,  New  Soutl 
Wales;  the  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Murphy,  Speaker  of  the  Legislativi 
Council,  Victoria;  and  R.  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  Tasmania,  were  appointee 
Commissioners.  i 

These  gentlemen,  having  made  a  personal  inspection  of  all  suift 
able  places,  arrived  at  the  unanimous  decision  '*  that  Wellington,  U 
Port  Nichoison,  %vas  the  site  upon  the  shores  of  Cook  Strait  whicl 
presented  the  greatest  advantages  for  the  administration  of  thi 
government  of  the  colony/' 

The  seat  of  Government  was,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  thi 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  removed  to  Wellingtoa  u 
February,  1865. 
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Public  Works. 
Nearly  all  the  public  works  of  New  Zealand  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  of  the  colony,  and  in  the  early  days  they  simply 
kept  pace  with  the  spread  of  settlement.  In  1870,  however,  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  the  progress  of  the  whole  country  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  **  Public  Works  and  Immigration  Policy,"  which 
provided  for  carrying  out  works  in  advance  of  settlement.  Eailways, 
roads,  and  water-races  were  constructed,  and  immigration  was  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.  As  a  consequence,  the  population  increased 
from  267.000  in  1871  to  501,000  in  1881,  and  to  729,056  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1897,  exclusive  of  Maoris. 


SOCCESSIVE  GOVERNORS. 

Succession  of  Governors  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Dates  on 
which  they  assubfed  and  retired  from  the  government. 

Captain   William    Hohson,    R.N.,    from   Jan.,  1840,   to   10  Sept., 
1842. 

[British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  by  Captain  Hobson  in  Januaiy, 
1840,  and  New  Zealand  became  a  dependency  of  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales  until  Srd  May,  1841,  at  which  date  it  was  proclaimed  a 
separate  colony.  From  January,  1840,  to  May,  1841,  Captain  Hobson 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Zealand  under  Sir  George  Gipps, 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  from  May,  1841,  Governor  of  New 
Zealand ;  the  seat  of  Government  being  at  Auckland,  where  he  died  in 
September,  1842.  From  the  time  of  Governor  Hobson's  death,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1842,  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Fitzroy,  in  December,  1848, 
the  Government  was  carried  on  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lieutenant 
Shortland.] 

lieutenant  Shortland,  Administrator,  from  10  Sept.,   1842,  to  26 

Dec,  1843. 
Captain  Robert  Fitzroy,  R.N.,  from  26  Dec,  1843,  to  17  Nov., 

1845. 
Captain  Grey  (became  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  in  1848),  from  18 

Nov.,  1845,  to  31  Dec,  1853. 

[Captain  Grey  held  the  commission  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
colony  until  the  1st  January,  1848,  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  Governor- 
in- Chief  over  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  as  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  Ulster  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Munster. 
After  the  passing  of  the  New  Zealand  Constitution  Act,  Sir  George 
Grey  was,  on  the  13th  September,  1852,  appointed  Governor  of  the 
colony,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  assumed  on  the  7th  March,  1853. 
In  August,  1847,  Mr.  E.  J.  Eyre  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  Munster  :  he  was  sworn  in,  28th  January,  1848.  On  8rd  January, 
1848.  Major- General  George  Dean  Pitt  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Ulster:  he  was  sworn  in,  14th  February,  1848;  died, 
Stb  January,  1851 ;  and  was  succeeded  as  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
Lieutenant -Colonel  Wynyard,  appointed  14th  April,  1861;  sworn  in, 
26tb  April,  1851.  The  duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ceased  on  the 
assumption  by  Sir  George  Grey  of  the  office  of  Governor,  on  the  7th 
March,  1858.] 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Eobert   Henry  Wynyard,  C.B,,  Administrator, 

from  3  Jan»,  1854,  to  6  Sept.,  1855. 
Colonel  Thomas  Gore  Browne,  C.B.,  from  6  Sept.,  1856,  to  2  Oct., 

1861. 
Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B..  Admin istrator,  from   3  Oct.,  1861;    Go- 
vernor, from' 4  Dec,  1861.  to  5  Feb.,  1868. 
Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen,  G.C.M.G.,  from  5  Feb.,  1868,  to  19 

Mar.,  1873. 
Sir  George  Alfred  Arney,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  21  Mar. 

to  14  June,  1873. 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  Baronet,  P.C.,  from  14  June,  1873,  to  3  Dec*, 

1874. 
The  Marquis  of  Normanbv,   P.C.,   G.C.M.G.,   Administrator,  from 

3  Doc,  1874  ;  Governor,  from  9  Jan.,  1875.  to  21  Feb.,  1879. 
James   Prendergast.    Esquire,    Chief    Justice,    Administrator,    from 

21  Feb.  to  27  Mar.,  1879. 
Sir  Hercules  George  Robert  Eobinson,   G.C.M,G,,    Administrator, 

froni  27  Mar.,  1879;  Governor,  from  17  April,  1879,  to  8  Sept., 

1880. 
James   Prendergast,   Esquire,    Chief   Justice,    Admimstrator,    from 

9  Sept.  to  29  Nov.,  1880. 
The   Honourable   Sir   .\rthur   Hamilton    Gordon,   G-C.M.G.,    from 

29  Nov.,  1880,  to  23  June,  1882. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  34  June, 

1882,  to  20  Jan.;  1883. 
Lieutenant  -  General    Sir    William     Francis     Drummond    Jervois, 

G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  from  20  Jan.,  1883,  to  22  Mar.,  1889. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  23  Mar. 

to  2  May,  18B9. 
The   Eari  of  Onslow,   G.C.M.G.,   from    2   May,  1889,  to  24  Feb., 

1892. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  25  Feb., 

to  6  June,  1892. 
The  Earl  of  Glasgow,  G.C.M.G.,  from  7  June,  1892,  to  6  Feb,,  1897, 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  8  Feb., 

1897,  to  9th  Aug.,  1897. 
The  Eari  of  Ranfurly,  K.C.M.G.,  from  10th  Aug.,  1897. 


SOPBEME  COURT  JUDGES. 

SuPiiEME  Court  Judges,  fast  and  phesekt,  with  Dates  of 
Appointment,  and  of  Resignation  ob  Death. 

Sir  W.  Martin,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  10  Jan.,  1842.     Resigned, 

12  June,  1857. 
H.  S.  Chapman,  appointed,  26  Dec,  1843.     Resigned,  30  July,  1850. 

Reappointed,  23  Mar.,  1864.     Resigned,  31  Mar.,  1875. 
8.    Stephen,  appointed,  30  July,    1850.      Appointed   Acting   Chief 

Justice,  20  Oct.,  1855.     Died,  13  Jan.,  1858. 
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Daniel  Wakefield,  appointed,  Oct.,  1856.     Died,  Oct.,  1857. 

H.  B.  Gresson,  appointed  temporarily,  8  Dec,  1857.     Permanently, 

1  July,  1862.     Resigned,  31  Mar.,  1875. 
Sir^G.  A.  Amey,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  1  Mar.,  1858.     Resigned, 

..  m  Mar.,  1875. 
A.  J.  Johnston,  appointed,  2  Nov.,  1858.     Died,  1  June,  1888. 
C.  W.  Richmond,  appointed,  20  Oct.,  1862.     Died,  3  Aug.,  1895. 
J.  S.  Moore,  appointed  temporarily,  15  May,  1866.     Relieved,  30 

June,  1868. 
C  D.  R.   Ward,  appointed  temporarily,  1   Oct.,  1868.     Relieved, 

May,  1870.     Appointed  temporarily,  21  Sept.,  1886.     Relieved, 

12  Feb.,  1889. 
Bir  J.  Prendergast,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  1  April,  1875. 
T.  B.  Gillies,  appointed,  3  Mar.,  1875.     Died,  26  July,  1889. 
J.  S.  Williams,  appointed,  3  Mar.,  1875. 
J.  E.  Denniston,  appointed,  11  Feb.,  1889. 
E.  T.  Conolly,  appointed,  19  Aug.,  1889. 
Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  Buckley,    K.C.M.G.,    appointed,    20    Dec,  1895. 

Died,  18  May,  1896. 
W.  B.  Edwards,  appointed,  11  July,  1896. 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  1843t^6. 

Mbmbebs  of  the  Exeoutive  Council  of  the  CoiiOnt  of  New 
Zealand  previous  to  the  Establishment  of  Besponsiblb 
gk)yernment  (not  including  the  officers  commanding  the 
Forces). 

Willoughby  Shortleind,  Colonial  Secretary,  from  3  May,  1841,  to 

31  Dec.,  1843 ;  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sinclair. 
Francis  Fisher,  Attorney-General,  from  3  May  to  10  Aug.,  1841; 

succeeded  by  Mr.  Swainson. 
Oeorge  Cooper,  Colonial  Treasurer,  from  3  May,  1841,  to  9  May, 

1842  ;  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shepherd. 
William  Swainson,  Attorney- General,  from  10  Aug.,  1841,  to  7  May, 

1856. 
Alexander  Shepherd,  Colonial  Treasurer,  from  9  May,  1842,  to  7  May, 

1866. 
Andrew  Sinclair,  Colonial  Secretary,  from  6  Jan.,  1844,  to  7  May, 
1856. 

[The  three  gentlemen  last  mentioned  were  nominated  by  Her 
Majesty  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Ezecutiye  Council.  Two  of  them, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  were  not  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  opened  for  the  first  time  27th  May,  1854,  but 
all  three  remained  in  office  until  the  establishment  of  Responsible 
Oovermnent.] 

James  Edward  I^tzGerald,  M.H.B.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June 
to  2  Aug.,  1854. 
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Henrv  Sewell>  M.H.B.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June  to  2  Aug.^ 

1864. 
Frederick  Aloysius.  Weld,  M.H.R.,  without  portfoHo,  from  14  June 

to  2  Aug.,  1854. 
Francis  Dillon  Bell,  M.L.C.,  without  portfolio,  from  30  June  to  11 

July,  1854. 
Thomas  Houghton  Bartley,  M.L.C.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  July 

to  2  Aug.,  1864. 
Thomas  Spencer  Forsaith,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  31  Aug. 

to  2  Sept.,  1864. 
Edward  Jerningham  Wakefield,   M.H.&.,  without  portfolio,  from^ 

31  Aug.  to  2  Sept.,  1854. 
WilKam  Thomas  Locke  Travers,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  31  Aug. 

to  2  Sept.,  1864. 
James  Macandrew,  M.H.B.,  without  portfoho,  from  31  Aug.  to  2. 

Sept.,  1854. 


PARLIAMENTS. 
Number   of   Parliaments   since   the   Constitution  Act  passed* 

FOR      conferring      REPRESENTATIVE      INSTITUTIONS      UPON     THE 

Colony  of  New  Zealand,  with  the  Dates  of  Opening  and- 
Closing  of  Sessions  and  Dates  op  Dissolution. 


Parliament. 


Date  of  Opening  of 
SessionB. 


Date  of  Prorogation. 


First  (dissolved    15th    Septembe: 
•  1855) 


i 


Second   (dissolved  5th  November, 
1860) 


27  May.  1854 
31  August,  1854 
8  August,  1855 


15  April,  1856  . . 
(No  session  in  1857) 
10  April,  1858  .. 
(No  session  in  1859) 
30  July,  1860 


9  August,  1854. 
16  September,  1854. 
15  September,  1855. 


16  August,  1856. 
21  August,  1858. 
5  November,  1860. 


Third  (dissolved  27th  January,  1866)- 


Fourth  (dissolved  30th  December, 
1870) 


3  June,  1861 

7  July,  1862 
19  October,  1863  . . 
24  November,  1864 
26  July,  1865 


30  June,  1866 
9  July,  1867 
9  July,  1868 
1  June,  1869 

14  June,  1870 


7  September,  1861. 
15  September,  1862. 
14  December,  1863. 
13  December,  1864. 
30  October,  1865. 


8  October,  1866. 
10  October,  1867. 
20  October,  1868. 

3  September,  1869. 
13  September,  1870. 


PABLIAMEKT8. 

Parlxabikhts — continued. 
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Paj-Uamfliat- 


Filth     (^iiBsolvdci    0tb     December, 
1875) 


Da.te  of  Oponkig  of 


14  AugUBt,  1871 
16  July,  1973 

15  Jnlj,  1873 
3  July,  1874 

20  July.  1875 


DAte  of  Prorogatioii* 


16  November,  1871, 
25  October,  1872. 
3  Oetober.  1873. 
SI  August,  ld7l. 
31  Ootober,  1375. 


«ixlh  {dissoh^  15tb  Aogost,  1879)- 


15  June,  1876 
19  July,  1877 
26  July.  1878 
11  July,  1879 


SI  October,  1S7G. 

10  December,  1877. 
2  :Novemb«r,  1878. 

11  AugUBfc,  1S79, 


Seventh  (disaolvad  8th  November, 

lasi) 


{I  24  September, 
28  May,  1880 
9  June,  1881 


1879 


19  December,  1879, 

1  September,  1B80. 

24  September,  1881, 


Eighth  (dissolved  27th  June,  1884) 


Kiath  (disiolvad  15th  July,  1BS7) . 


18  May,  1882 

14  June,  1883 

5  June,  1884 


7  August,  1884 
11  June,  1B85 
13  May,  1886 
26  April,  18S7 


15  September,  1882. 
8  September,  1888. 
24  June,  1884. 


10  November,  1884, 
23  September.  1885. 
18  Augufit,  1886. 
10  Jaly,  1887. 


Tenth  ^disaolvea  3rd  October,  1890) 


6  October,  1837 
10  May,  1888 
20  Juno,  1S89 
19  June,  1890 


23  December,  1887. 
31  August,  ISSa. 
19  September,  1889* 
18  September,  1890. 


/   23  January,  1891 
Eleventh  (diwolved  8th  November,  H  11  June,  1891 
1993)  1  I  2^  June,  1892 

22  June,  1S9S 


31  Jancary,  18131. 

5  September,  1891* 
12  October,  1892. 

7  October.  1898, 


24  0ct<3bc*r  1894. 
2  November.  1895* 
19  Ootober.  1896, 


muitaenUi 


7  April.  1897 
23  September,  1897 


12  April,  1897. 

22  December,  1897. 
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SUCCESSIVE  MINISTRIES 

SmcK  THE  Establishment  of  Responsible  Government  in  Nbw^ 

Zealand  in  1856. 


Nn*  »f  Miniitry. 


Belt-Sewian      . . 

Vox   .. 

St&fFord 

Fox    ,. 

Domett 

Whitaker-Fox.. 

Weld  . . 

Stafford 

Fox    .. 

Stafford 

Waterhouae     .  * 

Fox    .. 

Vogel 

Pollen 

Vogel 

Atkinaciii 

Atkinson  (reconstUuted) 

Grey  , . 

Hftll  .. 

Whitoker 

Atkinson 

Stout-Vogel      . . 

AtkiuKon 

Stout- Vof?«l      ,. 

Atkinson 

Seddon 


Awmmfd  O^oi 


7  May,  1856 

20  May,  18&6 

2  June,  1856 
1*2  July,  1861 

6  AugUHt,  1862    ,. 
30  October,  1863  . . 

24  November,  1864 
16  October.  1865  . . 
28  June,  1869 

10  September,  1872 

11  October.  1872  .. 

3  March,  1873    . . 

8  April,  1873       . . 
6  July,  1875 

16  February.  1876 

1  September,  1876 

13  September,  1876 

ISGciober,  1877  .. 

8  October.  1879  ., 

21  April,  1882 

25  September,  1883 
16  August,  1884  .. 
28  Augimb,  1884    . . 

8  September,  1884 
8  Ootober,  1887  , , 
24  January,  1891 . . 
1  May,  1893. 


Kelired. 


20  May*  1856. 

2  June,  1856. 

12  Jylv.  1861. 
6  Aygunt,  1862. 

30  October,  1863. 

24  November,  1864. ' 
16  October,  1865. 

28  June,  1869, 

10  September,  1872. 

11  Ootober,  1872. 

3  March,  1873.  J 
8  April.  1873.  I 
6  July,  1876.  ■ 

15  February,  1876. 

1  September,  1876, 

13  September.  1876. 
13  October,  1877- 

8  October,  1879. 

21  April,  1882, 

25  September,  1889. 

16  August,  1B84. 
28  August,  1884. 

3  September,  1884. 
8  October,  1887. 
24  January,  1891. 
1  Mavt  1893.' 


*  Owing  to  the  de«tb  of  the  Premier,  the  Hon.  J,  B&llanoe,  onSTtb  April,  leoSL 


PREMIERS  OP  SUCCESSrV^E  MINISTRIES. 


Name  of  Premier. 

Nkme  of  Premlor.                     | 

Hsnrv  Si?welL 

Sir  Julius  Vogel,  K.O.M.G. 

Williatu  Pox. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson. 

Edwaid  William  Stafford. 

Harry  Alberi  Atkinson  (Minisbrv  recoil 

William  Fox. 

stituted).                                                  J 

Allred  Domett* 

Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.                         J 

Frederick  Whitaker. 

Hon.  John  H&IL                                      J 

Frederick  Alovsius  Weld. 

Frederick  Whitttker.  M.L.C.                 I 

Edward  William  Stafford. 

Harrv  Albert  Atkinson.                   ^^1 

William  Fox. 

Bobert  Stout.                                    ^^M 

Hon,  Edward  William  Stafford, 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson.                  3^| 

George  Maraden  Waterhou^e. 

Sir  Robert  Stout,  E.C.M.G,                   | 

Hon.  William  Fox. 

Sir  Hariy  Albert  Atkinson,  K.O.M.O.  1 

Hon.  Julius  Vogel,  CM.G. 

John  Ballance. 

Daniel  Pollen,  M.L.C. 

Et.  Hon.  Richard  John  Seddoni  P.O. 

FOBBIQN   CONSUIiS. 
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8PEAKEBS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL, 

Wrrs  Dates  of  theib  Appointment  and  Dates  of  Betibembnt 

OB  Death. 


Nam*  of  Speaker. 


Date  of 
Appointment. 


Date  of  Retirement 
or  Death. 


Hon.  William  Swainson 

Hon.  Frederick  Whitaker      . . 

Hon.  Thomas  Houghton  Hartley 

Hon.  Sir  John  Larking  Cheese  Richard- 
son, Kt. 

Hon.  Sir  WiUiam  Fitzherbert,  K.G.M.O. 

Hon.  Sir  Harry  Albert  Atkinson, 
K.C.M.G. 

Hon.  Henry  John  Miller 


16  May,  1854   . . 

8  August,  1855  . . 
12  May,  1856   . . 

1  July,  1868   . . 

14  June,  1879     . . 
23  January,  1891 

8  July,  1892. 


8  August,  1855. 
12  May,  1856. 

1  July,  1868. 
14  June,  1879. 

28  January,  1891. 
28  June,  1892. 


SPEAKERS    OF    THE     HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES, 
With  Dates  of  theib  Election  and  Dates  of  Retirement. 


Name  of  Speaker. 

Date  of  Election. 

Date  of  Retirement. 

Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Bart.      . . 

26  May,  1854 

15  April,  1856     .. 

a  June,  1861. 

Sir  David  Monro,  Kt.  Bach. 

8  June,  1861 

80  June,  1866     . . 

13  Sept.,  1870. 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

14  August,  1871 . . 

21  October,  1875. 

Sir  WUliam  FitEherbert,  K.C.M.G.      . . 

15  June,  1876     . . 

13  June,  1879. 

Sir  George  Maurice  O'Rorke,  Kt.  Bach. 

11  July,  1879 
24  September,  1879 
18  May,  1882 
7  August,  1884 

6  October,  1887 

3  October,  1890. 

Hon.  Major  William  Jukes  Steward    . . 

23  January,  1891 

8  November,  1893. 

Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice  O'Rorke,  Kt. 

21  June,  1894 

Bach. 

6  April,  1897. 

FOREIGN  CONSULS. 
Consuls  of  Foreign  Countries  residing  in,  or  with  Jurisdic- 
tion OVER,  New  Zealand,  April,  1898. 


Country 
represented. 


Office  held. 


Name. 


Place  of 
Residence. . 


Austria- Hungary   Consul 


Belgium 


Ghili  .. 


Consul-General 
Consul 

Acting  Consul . . 


Julius  Mergell 
I  E.  Langguth 
I  Edouard  Pollet      . . 
:  Charles  John  Johnston 

(Vacant) 

E.  Valdemar  Johansen 


Consul-General  <  William  Henry  Eldred 


!  Sydney. 
I  Auckland. 
Melbourne. 
I  "Wellington. 
I  Christchuroh. 
'  Auckland. 
I  Sydney. 
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FoBEiON  Consuls — continued. 


Oonnlnr 
repreMDtBd. 

Office  held. 

Name. 

Place  of 

Consul  (for  North 

Island) 
Consul  (for  Soutli 

Island) 
Vice- Consul    . . 

Edward  Valdemar  Johansen 

Auckland. 

• 

Emil  Christian  Skog 

Christchurch 

• 

Francis  Henry  Dillon  Bell . . 

Wellington. 

• 

m                       •  • 

Edmund  Quick 

Dunedin. 

FranM 

Consul  (for  New 

Viscount    Alexandre     Louis 

Wellington. 

Zealand) 

Ferdinand     De     Jouffroy 
D*Abbans 

• 

Acting  Consul . . 

A.  A.  Stuart-Menteath 

Wellington. 

•                   • 

Consular  Agent 

Ambrose  Millar     . . 

Auckland. 

0                 •  • 

m 

Percival  Clay  Neill 

Dunedin. 

m 

Hon.EdmundWilliamParker 

Christchurch. 

German  Empire 

Coosul-General 

—  Kempermann    .. 

Sydney. 
Dunedin. 

m 

Consul 

Bendiz  Hallenstein 

m 

m                              •  • 

Philip  Kippenberger 
Friedrioh  August  Krull 

Christchurch, 

m                              •  • 

Wanganui. 

^ 

m 

Carl  Seegner 

Eberbard  Focke  (acting)     . . 

Auckland. 

m 

Vioe-Consul    . . 

Wellington. 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Consul -General 
(for  Australasia) 

W.  E.  Dixon 

Sydney. 

^ 

Consul 

James  Macfarlane 

Auckland. 

m 

m 

William  Godfrey  Neill 

Dunedin. 

Italy.. 

Consul  -  General 
(in  Australia) 

Commendatore  P.  Corte      . . 

Melbourne. 

<r          •• 

Consular  Agent 

(Vacant)  . . 

Christchurch 

m         •  * 

!  George  Pisher 

Wellington. 

,  ,                     .  . 

Edward  Bowes  Cargill 

Dunedin. 

m            »  »                         •  • 

:  Oeraldo  Giuseppe  Perotti    . . 
R.  Rose  (acting)     . . 

Grey  mouth. 

,  , 

Auckland. 

Netherlands 

Consul-General     J.  C.  T.  Reelfs 

Melbourne. 

m 

Consul             . .  ,  Charles  John  Johnston 

Wellington. 

m 

Vice-Consul    . .     Edward  Bowes  Cargill 

Dunedin. 

m                            •  • 

. .    Ambrose  Millar 

Auckland. 

Portugal 

Consul             . .    John  Duncan 

Wellington. 

m                             •  • 

Vice  Consul     . .  ,  Henry  Rees  George 

Auckland. 

. .    Edmund  Quick 

Dunedin. 

Russia 

Consul             . .     Baron  d'Ungem-Stemberg. . 

Melbourne. 

Spain.. 

Vice-Consul           Don    Francisco    Arenas    Y. 
Bonet 

Christchurch, 

•     . . 

Actios              ..    Thomas  Jamieson.. 
Consul             ..     Edward  Pearce      .. 

Christchurch, 

Sweden  and  Nor- 

Wellington. 

way 

Vice-Consul    . .    Edward  Valdemar  Johansen 

Auckland. 

m 

. .     Frank  Graham 

Christchurch, 

United  States  . . 

Consul-General     Daniel  W.  Maratta 

Melbourne. 

m                        •  • 

Consul  (for  New    Frank  Dillingham 

Zealand) 
Vioe-Consul    . .    Tieonard  A.  Baohelder 

Auckland. 

•                        .  . 

Auckland. 

Consular  Agent     Robert  Pitcaithley 

Christchoroh, 

m                      •  • 

Robert  Wyles 

Mongonui. 

m                      •  • 

Thomas  Cahill,  M.D. 

Wellington. 

William  Godfrey  Neill 

Dunedin. 
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AGBNT-GBNBBAL  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  LONDON. 

The  Hon.  W.  P.  Beeves,  Westminster  Chambers,  18,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.     Secretary— Walter  Kennaway,  C.M.G. 

AGENTS-GENERAL  FOR  AUSTRALASIA. 

* 

Qu«en«/anfl^.— General  Sir  H.  W.  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
Westminster  Chambers,  1,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Secretary  — 
Charles  Shortt  Dicken,  C.M.G. 

New  South  TTaZe^.— Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart.,  G. C.M.G., 
Westminster  Chambers,  9,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Secretary — S. 
Tardley,  C.M.G. 

Victoria.  —  Lieut.  -  General  Hon.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  R.E., 
G.C.M.G.,  15,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.   Secretary— S.  B.  H.  Rodgerson. 

South  Australia. — The  Hon.  Thomas  Playford,  Victoria  Cham- 
bers, 15,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.     Secretary— T.  F.  Wickstead. 

Western  Australia, — The  Hon.  Sir  Malcolm  Eraser,  K.C.M.G., 
15,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Secretary  —  Reginald 
Charles  Hare. 

Tasmania. — Sir  Westby  Brook  Percival,  K. C.M.G.,  Westminster 
Chambers,  5,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

April,  1898. 

(Downing  Street,  S.W.,  London),  with  Dates  op  AppoiNTiyiENT. 

Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies — The  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  28th  June,  1895. 

Under-Secretaries :  Parliamentary — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Selbome,  28th  June,  1895.  Permanent— Edward  Wingfield,  B.C.L., 
<5.B.,  1st  March,  1897. 

Assistant  Under-Secretaries :  Frederick  Graham,  1st  March, 
1897;  Charles  P.  Lucas;  and  H.  B.  Cox  (Legal). 


CROWN  AGENTS  FOR  THE  COLONIES. 

DowKiNO  Street,  S.W.    Citt  Office  :  1,  Tokenhousb  Buildings, 

E.C.,  London. 

Crown  Agents — Sir  Montagu  Frederick  Ommanney,  E.C.M.Q., 
Smest  Edwfurd  Blake,  and  Major  M.  A.  Cameron,  R.E. 
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HONOUES  HELD  BY  COLONISTS. 

Bell,  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Dillon,  Ktit.  Bach,,  1873;  K.C.M.G..  1881; 

C.B.,  1886. 
BuUer,  Sir  Walter  Lawry,  KR.S..  C.M.G.,  1876  ;  K.CM.G.,  1886. 
Grace,  Hon.  Morgan  Stanislaus,  C.M.G»,  1890, 
Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George.  K  C.B..  1848;  P.G.,  1894, 
Hall,  Hon.  Sii-  John,  K.C.M.G.,  1882. 
Hector,  Sir  James.  F.R.S.,  C.M.G.,  1875  ;  K.C-M.G,,  1887. 
Larnacii,  Hon.  William  James  Mudie,  CM.G.,  1879. 
O'Eorke,  Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice,  Knt,  Bach.,  1880. 
Perceval,  Sir  Westby  Brook,  K.C.M.G,  1894. 
Prendergast,  Sir  James,  Knt,  Bach.,  1881. 
Eichardson,  Hon.  Edward,  (IM.G.,  1879. 
Eoberts,  John,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  1891. 
Seddon,  Right  Hon.  Richard  John,  P.C.,  1897. 

Stafford,  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Wiiliaio,  K.C.M.G.,  1879;  G.C.M.G.,  1887/ 
Stout,  Hon.  Sir  Eobert,  K.C.M.G.,  1886. 
Vogel,  Hon.  Sir  Julius,  C.M.G.,  1872;  K.C.M.G.,  1875. 
Whitmore,    Hon.    Colonel    Sir    George    Stoddart,    C.M.G.,    1869; 

K.C.M.G.,  1882. 

Persons   allowed    to    retain     the    Title   of    **  Honourable 
WITHIN  Her  Majesty's  Dominions, 

By  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated 
Downing  Street,  15th  June,  1893,  His  Excellency  the  Governori 
was  apprised  that  the  title  of  *'  Honourable,''  appertaining  to  Mem-j 
bers  of  the  Executive  and  Lfigialative  Councils  in  colonies  possessing 
Responsible  Government,  whether  confined  to  duration  of  office  orj 
continued  for  life,  is  approved  by  Her  Majesty  for  use  and  recogni-^ 
tion  throughout  her  doininiotits,  either  during  office  or  for  life,  as  thd 
case  may  be.  j 

By  further  despatch  of  10th  March,  1894,  the  Secretary  of  Statd 
announces  that  he  is  prepared  in  future  to  submit  for  the  approval! 
of  the  Queen  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  any  colony 
having  Responsible  Government  that  the  President  of  the  Legielativa 
Council  or  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  may,  on  quitting; 
office  after  three  years'  service  in  their  respective  offices,  be  per*j 
mitted  to  retain  the  title  of  **  Honourable.**  This  title  has  sineaj 
been  conferred  on  Sir  F.  D.  Bell,  Sir  G.  M.  O^Rorke,  and  MajoB 
William  Jukes  Stewai^d.  1 

Besides  the  Members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  CouncilaJ 
the  following  ex- Ministers  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  liai 
given  above  are  allowed,  as  such,  to  retain  the  title  of  "  Honourable '*d 
Bryce,  John,  1884;  Dick,  Thoaias,  1884;  Fergus,  Thomas,  1891  ;i 
Haultain,  Colonel  T.  M.,  1870;  Hislop,  Thomas  W..  1891;  John^ 
8ton,  Walter  W.,  1884;  Mitchelson,  Edwin,  1891;  Oliver,  Richardj 
1884;  Reeves,  Wilham  P.,  1896;  Reynolds,  WilHam  H.,  1876; 
Richardson,  Georf^e  F.,  1891;  RoUeston,  William,  1884;  Tol^ 
Joseph  A.,  1888  ;  Ward,  Joseph  George,  1896. 
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GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Ranftirlv,  Hie  Excellency  The  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Uchter  John 
Mark,  fifth  Earl  of  (Ireland,  1831),  Viscount  Northland  (1791),  Baron 
Welles  (1781),  Lord^in- Waiting  to  Her  Majesty  (1895-1897),  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Micha,el  and 
Saint  George;  Knight  of  Justice  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  son  of  third  eurl,  brother  of  fourth 
earl ;  bom  14th  August^  1856 ;  succeeded  1875 ;  married,  1880. 
The  Honourable  Constance  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  seventh  Viscount 
Charlemont.  C.B.  Living  issue  :  One  sod  (Viscount  Northland),  two 
daughters  (Ladies  Constance  and  Eileen  Knox).  Appointed  6th 
April,  1897,  and  assumed  office  10th  August,  1897,  as  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  Her  Majesty's  Colony  of  New  Zea- 
land and  its  Dependencies.  Salary,  £5,000.  Residences :  North- 
land House,  Dongannon,  Ireland  ;  Government  House,  Wellington  ; 
Government  House,  Auckland. 

Private  Secretary  and  Aide-de*Camp :  Dudley  Alexander  (Cap- 
tain, "  The  Prince  of  Wales*s  Own  *' — West  Yorkshire — Regiment). 

Assistant  Private  Secretary  :  The  Honourable ,  Charles  Edward 
Hill-Trevor. 

Aide-de-Camp :  Henry  Dudley  Ossulston  Ward  (Lieutenant^ 
Royal  Horse  Artillery). 

Extra   Aide -de- Camp  :  Arthur  Charles  Wellesley   (Lieutenant, 
ith  Battalion  LincolnshiFe  Regimeut). 
~    Administrator  of  the  Government. — The  Chief  Justice  holda 

)rmant  commission. 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 
April,  1898. 
His  Excellency  the  Goveenor  presides. 
Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  P.C.,   Premier,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Com- 
missioner of  Trade  and  Customs,  Postmaster-General,  Electric 
Telegraph  Commissioner,  Minister  of  Labour,  and   Minister  of 
Native  Affairs. 
Hon.   J.    McKenzie.   Minister   of    Lands,   Minister  of   Agriculture, 
Commissioner  of  Forests,  and  Minister  in  Charge  of  Advances  ta 
Settlers  Office. 
ion.  A.  J.  Cadraan,  Minister  for  Railways  and  Minister  of  Mines. 
Hon.  J.  Carroll,   Commissioner  of  Staujp   Duties,  Acting  Colonial 
Secretary,  and   Member  of  Executive  Council  representing  the 
Native  Race. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Walker,   Minister  of  Immigration,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Minister  in  Charge  of  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Aid. 
Hon.  W.  Hall-Jones,  Mmister  for  Public  Works,  Minister  of  Marine,. 

and  Minister  in  Charge  of  Printing  Office. 
Hon.  T.  Thompson,  Minister  of  Justice,  Minister  of  Defence,  and 
Minister  of  Industries  and  Con  line  re© . 

Olerk  of  Executive  Council — Alexander  James  Willis, 


The  number  of  members  at  present  constituting  the  Liegislative 
<3ouncil  is  foity-five.  The  nimiber  cannot  be  less  than  ten,  but  is 
otherwise  nnhmited.  Prior  to  1891  Councillors  summoned  by  the 
Governor  held  their  appointments  for  life ;  but  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember  of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  giving  the  Council  power  to 
elect  its  own  Speaker  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  making  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  Council  tenable  for  seven  years  only,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  the  writ  of  summons  of  the  Councillor's  appointment, 
though  every  such  Councillor  may  be  reappomted.  The  qualifications 
are  that  the  person  to  be  appointed  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  either  natural*bom  or 
naturalised  by  or  under  any  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  by  or 
under  any  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand.  All  con- 
tractors to  the  public  service  to  an  amount  of  over  £50  and  Civil 
servants  of  the  colony  are  iuehgible  as  CouDcillors.  Payment  of 
Councillors  is  at  the  rate  of  £150  a  year,  payable  monthly.  Actual 
travel  ling -expenses  to  and  from  Wellington  are  also  allowed,  A 
deduction  of  £1  5s,  per  sitting  day  is  ma<le  in  case  of  an  absence, 
except  through  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  exceeding  five 
sitting  days  in  any  one  session.  Under  '*  The  Legislative  Council 
Act.  1891/'  a  seat  is  vacated  by  any  member  of  the  Council- — (1),  II 
he  takes  any  oath  or  makes  any  declaration  or  acknowltidgment 
of  allegiance,  obedience^  or  adherence  to  any  foreign  Prince  or 
Power  :  or  (2),  if  he  does^  or  concurs  in,  or  adopts  any  act  whereby 
he  may  become  a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreigu  State  or  Power,  or 
is  entitled  to  the  rights^  privileges,  or  immunities  of  a  subject  of  any 
foreign  State  or  Power  ]  or  (3),  if  he  is  a  bankrupt,  or  compounds 
with  his  creditors  under  any  Act  for  the  time  being  in,  force; 
ox  (4),  if  he  is  a  public  defaulter,  or  is  attainted  of  treason,  or  is  con- 
victed of  fclouy  or  any  infamous  crime  ;  or  (5),  if  he  resigns  his  seat 
by  writing  under  his  hand  addressed  to  and  accepted  by  the  Cover* 
nor;  or  (6),  if  for  more  than  one  whole  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  he  fails,  without  permission  of  the  Governor  notitied  to  the 
Council,  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  CouneiL  By  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  Council,  the  presence  of  one- fourth  of  the  members  of 
the  Council,  exclusive  of  those  who  have  leave  of  absence,  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a  meeting  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  This  rule,  how* 
ever,  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  by  the  Council.  The  ordinary 
sitting-days  are  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays, 
irom  2.30  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  resuming  again  at  7.30  when  necessary. 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^            IiEGISLATIVE    COUNClti. 

^^^^      a»     1 

^^^QBk  of  MeBOEHS  of  the   HoNOUEABLE  the  TiEQISLATIVE  COUNCII*           | 

^K                                          OP  New  Zealand,  1898. 

^K                                      Speaker— The  Hon.  HeixVivv  J^hn  ^Iillbb.                                           1 

^1           Gtiaifm«n  of  Gommittees— The  Hon.  Wiixiam  Douqi^s  Haij.  Baii^lis.                | 

^^M                                           Xanio. 

ProviDcial 
District. 

^P       Aoland,  the  Hon.  John  Barton  Arundel  ., 

Canterbury  . . 

8  July,  1865. 

^"^        Arkwriglit,  the  Hon.  Francis     ,. 

Wellington  .. 

13  December.  1895. 

Baillie,  the  Hon.  William  Douglas  Hall  .. 

Marlborough 

8  March,  1861. 

Bftrnicoat*  the  Hon,  John  Wallis 

Nelson 

14  May,  1883.                 ^ 

■        Bolt,  the  Hon.  William  Mouat  . . 

Otago 

15  October,  1892.          ^M 

^f        BoQ&r,  the  Hon.  James  Alexander 

Weatland     . . 

37  June,  1B68.                ^M 

Bowen,  the  Hon.  Charles  (jhriatopher 

Canterbury  . . 

20  January,  1891.          ^M 

Feldwick,  the  Hon.  Henry 

Otago 

15  October,  1802.            ^M 

Grace,  the  Hon.  Morgan  Stanislaus*  G.M.Q. 

Wellington  . . 

13  May,  1870.                   ^% 

Harris,  the  Hon,  BeDJdmm 

Auckland     .. 

S  February,  1897.              J 

Holmes,  the  Hon.  Mathew 

Otago 

19  June,  1866.                 ^J 

Jenkinson,  the  Hon.  John  Edward 

Canterbury  , . 

6  June,  1S9S.                ^H 

Jennings^  the  Hon.  William  Thomas 

Auckland     . . 

15  October,  1892.          ^H 

Johnston,  the  Hon.  Charles  John 

Wellington  . . 

20  January.  1891.                1 

Jones,  the  Hon.  George 

Otago 

13  December,  1895.              1 

Kelly,  the  Hon.  Thomas 

Taranaki 

15  October,  1892.                  1 

Kelly,  the  Hon.  William 

Auckland     . . 

3  February,  1897.              J 

^_         Kenny,  the  Hon.  Courtney  William  Aylmer 

l^iarlhorough 

15  May,  1885.                ^J 

H           Thomas 

^^H 

^H        Kerr,  the  Hon.  James  . . 

Westland     . . 

15  Ootober,  1892.          ^H 

^1        MacGregor«  the  Hon.  John 

Otago 

15  October,  1892.           ^M 

B        McCullougb,  the  Hon.  William.. 

Auckland     .. 

15  October,  1692.            ^M 

McLean,  the  Hon.  George 

Otago 

19  December,  188U        ^f 

Miller,  the  Hon.  Henry  John  (Speaker)   ..    Otago 

8  July.  1865.                         1 

Montgomery,  the  Hon.  WMlIiara, . 

Canterbury  . . 

15  October,  1892.                   1 

Morris,  the  Hon.  George  Bentham 

Auckland     . . 

15  May.  1885.                       J 

Oliver,  the  Hon,  Richard 

Otago 

10  November,  1881.        ^J 

Ormond,  the  Hon.  John  DavieH 

Hawke's  Bay 

20  January,  1691.           ^M 

Peacock,  the  Hon.  John  Thomas 

Canterbury.. 

9  October,  1877,            ^M 

Piukerton,  the  Hon.  David 

Otago 

3  February,  1897.          ^^ 

Reeves,  the  Hon.  Ki  chard  Harm  an  Jeff  ares 

Nelson 

13  Deceniber,  1895.               J 

Bevnolda,  the  Hon.  William  Hunter 

Otago 

30  April,  1878.               _^J 

Richardson,  the  Hon.  Edward,  C.MXt.    . . 

Wellington  .. 

15  Ootober,  1892.          ^H 

Rigg,  the  Hon.  John     .. 

Wellington  . . 

6  June,  1893.               ^H 

Scotland,  the  Hon.  Henry 

Taranaki      .. 

24  Fobruarv,  1868.               1 

^^         Shepbard,  the  Hon.  Joseph 

Nelson 

15  May,  1885.                        1 

^K        Shrimski,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Edward 

Otago 

15  May,  1B86.                         1 

^H        Smith,  the  Hon.  William  Oovvper 

Haivke'a  Bay 

13  December.  1895.              J 

^H        Sbevens,  the  Hon.  Edward  Cephas  John. . 

Canterbury  ,  * 

7  March,  1882.             ^m 

^H        Stewart,  the  Hon.  Wilitam  Downio 

Otafio 

20  January,  1891.         ^H 

^H        Swonson,  the  Hon.  William 

Auckland     . . 

:  15  May,  1885.                ^H 

^H       Taiaroa,  the  Hon.  Hori  Korei 

Otano 

15  Ua.y,  1885.                ^M 

^1        Walker,  the  Hon.  Lancelot 

Canterbury . , 

15  May.  1885.                 ^M 

■        Walker,  the  Hon,  William  Campbell 

Canterbury  . . 

15  October,  1892.          ^H 

^H        Whitmoie,  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Stoddart, 

■            K.CM.G. 

^H        Williams,  the  Hon.  Henry         «, 

Hawk© 'a  Bay 

31  August,  18G3.            ^M 

Auckland    .  * 

7  March,  iaS2,            ^^ 

^M                Clerk  of  Parliaments,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Coun 

oil,  and  Examiner  of         1 

^H       Sianding  Orders  upon  Private  Bills — Leonard  Stowe. 
^H               Clerk- Assistant — Arthur  Thomas  Bothamley. 

J 

^^M 

^H              Second  Clerk-A&sistant — George  Moore. 

*^^M 

^H              Interpreter— Henry  S.  Hodiield, 

^ 
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House  of  Representatives. 
The  number  of  members  constituting  the  House  of  Reprei 
ifttives  is  seveoty-four — seventy  Europeans  and  four  Maoris,  Th 
number  was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1BB7,  which  came  for  the  first  tim 
into  practical  operation  at  the  ^^eneral  election  of  1890;  Pri 
viously  (from  1B81)  the  House  consisted  of  ninety* five  members-^ 
ninety -one  Europeans  and  four  Maoris,  The  North  Island  return 
thirty-four  European  members^  and  the  Middle  Island  thirty-sli 
The  Cities  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch.  and  Dunedin  retuf 
each  three  members,  and  all  other  electoral  districts  one  each,  Th 
elections  are  triennial,  except  in  the  case  of  a  dissolution  by  tl^ 
Governor.  Every  registered  elector,  being  of  the  male  sex,  and  fre 
from  any  of  the  disqualifications  mentioned  in  section  8  of  "Th 
Electoral  Act,  1893,"  is  eligibl«  for  membership.  All  contractors  6i 
the  public  service  of  New  Zealand  to  whom  any  public  money  aboti 
the  sum  of  £50  is  payable,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  one  finaii 
-cial  year,  as  well  as  the  Civil  servants  of  the  colony,  are  incapable  a 
being  elected  as  or  of  sitting  or  voting  as  members.  The  paymea! 
made  to  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  £20  per  month 
Amounting  to  £240  per  annum.  .€2  for  every  sitting-day  exceedinj 
five  is  deducted  on  account  of  absence  during  session  not  due  ^ 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause.  Travelling-expenses  to  ani 
irom  Wellington  are  also  allowed.  This  scale  of  payment  cami 
into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1893,  under  the  provisions  of  ''Th 
Payment  of  Members  Act,  1892/*  Twenty  members,  inclusivi 
of  the  Speaker,  constitute  a  quorum*  Unless  otherwise  ordered 
the  sitting-days  of  the  House  are  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdayi 
and  Fridays,  from  2.30  p.tn,  to  5.30  p.m. ,  resuming  at  7.30  p.m.  Ordoj 
of  admission  to  the  Speaker's  Gallery  is  by  ticket  obtained  fron 
the  Speaker.     The  Strangers'  Gallery  is  open  free  to  the  pubUc. 


Roll  of  MEMBEiis  of  the  House  of  Bepkesentativbs, 

Apjul,  1B9B. 

Speaker — Tbe  Hon,  Sir  George  Maurice  O'Rorke,  Kt. 

Gburmaii  of  Gommitteea — Arthur  Robert  Gainness. 


* 


Name, 


Electorft]  Diatrlot. 


Date  of  Kotitlca>tion  of 
Beturn  of  Writ. 


For  European  EltctoraUs. 
Allen,  Edmund  Giblett    . , 
AlluD,  James 
BollArd,  lolm 
Brown,  Henry     . . 
Bu  cb  an  an ,  Wal  ter  C  [  arke 
Cftdmau,  Hon*  Alfred  Jerome 
CarncroBS,  Walter  Charles  Frederick 
Carroll,  Hon.  James 
Carson,  Gilbert  ., 
Crovf ther,  William 
Duncan^  Tbomaa  Young . . 
Duibie,Jobo 


Waikouaitl 

Bruce 

Eden 

Taranaki , . 

Watrarapa 

Ohinemuri 

Taiert 

Waiapu    .  ~ 

Wanganui 

City  of  Auckland  . 

Oamaru   . . 

City  of  Wellington 


21  Docomber,  1896, 


12  Maroh,  1898. 
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BoiiL  OP  Mbmbbbb  of  the  House  of  Bbpbebbntatiyes 

continued. 


Name. 


Field,  Henry  Augu»tu8    . . 

Fisher,  Qeorge    . . 

Flaiman,  Frederick  Robert 

Fnwer,  William 

Gilfedder,  Michael 

Graham,  John    . . 

Guinness,  Arthur  Robert. . 

Hall-Jones,  Hon.  William 

Herries,  William  Herbert 

Hogg,  Alexander  Wilson 

Holland,  James  Job         ^ . 

Houston,  Robert  Morrow 

Hunter,  Qeorge  . . 

Hutoheson,  John 

Hutchison,  George 

Joyce,  John 

Kelly,  James  Whyte 

Lang,  Frederic  William 

Lamach,     Hon.     William    James 

Mudie,  C.M.G. 
Lawry,  Frank    . . 
Leth  bridge,  Frank  Yates 
Lewis,  Charles  . . 
Mackensie,  Mackay  John  Scobie 
McGowan,  James 
McGuire,  Felix  . . 
McKenzie,  Hon.  John 
McKenzie,  Roderick 
McLean,  Robert  Donald  Douglas 
Masaey,  William  Fergason 
Meredith,  Richard 
Millar,  John  Andrew 
Mills,  Charles  Houghton. . 
Monk,  Richard  . . 
Montgomery,  William  Hugh 
Moore,  Richard  . . 
Morrison,  Arthur 
O'Meara,  John   . . 
O'Regan,  Patrick  Joseph.. 
O'Rorke,  Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice, 

Knt.Baoh. 
Pirani,  Frederick 

Richardson,  Hon.  George  Frederick 
Bolleeton,  Hon.  William  . . 
Bussell,  William  Russell 
Seddoo,  Hon.  Richard  John 
Sliso,  AleTander 
Smith,  George  John 
Stevens,  John 

Steward.  Hon.  William  Jukes 
Symes,  Walter   . . 
1!^ner»  William  Wilcox.. 
Taylor,  Thomas  Edward  . . 
Thompsnn,  Robert' 


Electoral  District. 


Otaki 

City  of  Wellington 

Geraldine 

Wakatipu 

Wallace   .. 

City  of  Nelson 

Grey 

Timaru     . . 

Bay  of  Plenty 

Masterton 

City  of  Auckland 

Bay  of  Islands 

Waipawa.. 

City  of  Wellington 

Patea 

Ly  ttelton . . 

InyercargiU 

Waikato  .. 

Tuapeka  .. 


Pamell     .. 

Rangitikei 

City  of  Christohurch 

City  of  Dunedin 

Thames    . . 

Hawera    . . 

Waihemo 

Motueka  . . 

Napier 

Franklin  . . 

Ashley 

City  of  Dunedin 

Wairau    . . 

Waitemata 

EUesmere 

Kaiapoi    . . 

Caversham 

Pahiatua 

Buller 

Manukau.. 

Palmers  ton 

Matanra  .. 

Riccarton 

Hawke*s  Bay 

Westland 

City  of  Dunedin 

City  of  Christohurch 

Manawatu 

Waitaki   .. 

Egmont   . . 

Avon 

City  of  Christohurch 

Marsden  .. 


Date  of  Notification  of 
Betum  of  Writ. 


21  December,  1896. 


18  October,  1897. 
21  December,  1896. 
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Boll  of  Mbbibeks  of  thb  House  of  BBPBBSENTATiyBS — 
continued. 


Name. 


Electoral  District. 


Date  of  Notification  of  • 
Return  of  Writ. 


Thompson,  Hon.  Thomas 
Thomson,  James  William 
Ward,  Hon.  Joseph  George 
Wason,  John  Cathcart     . . 
Wilson,  Charles . . 
Wright,  Edward  George  . . 

For  Maori  Electorates, 
Heke,  Hone 
Kaihau,  Henare 
Parata,  Tame 
Pere,  Wi 


City  of  Auckland  . . 
Clutha      . . 
Awarua    . . 
Selwyn     . . 
Suburbs  of  Well'gton 
Ashburton 


Northern  Maori 
Western  Maori 
Southern  Maori 
Eastern  Maori 


21  December,  1896. 

13  August,  1897. 

21  December,  1896. 

28  April,  1897. 

21  December,  1896. 

14  Janoaiy,  1897. 


Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives — G.  Friend. 
Clerk-Assistant — H.  Otterson. 
Second  Clerk-Assistant — A.  J.  Butherfurd. 
Sergeant-at-Arms — W.  Fraser. 

Reader  and  Clerk  of  Bills  and  Papers 

Chief  Hansard  Reporter — J.  Grattan  Grey. 
Interpreters— L.  M.  Grace,  W.  E.  GofE. 
Clerk  of  Writs— H.  Pollen. 
Deputy  Clerk  of  Writs— R.  H.  Govett. 
Acting  Librarian — H.  L.  James,  B.A. 


OFFICIAL    LIST. 


[2nd  April,  1898.] 


CIVIL  ESTABLISHMENT  AT  SEAT 
OF  GOVERNMENT. 

P&bmibb's  Officb. 
Premier— Rt.  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  P.O. 
Secretary  to  Premier  and  to  Cabinet — 
A.  J.  'Willis 


COLONIAL  SECRETARY'S  DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Chibf  Offiob. 
Colonial  Secretarj — Hon.  James  Carroll 

(acting) 
Under-Secretary — Hugh  Pollen 
Chief  Clerk— R.  H.  Govett 
Clerks— R.   F.  Ljnch,  J.   F.   Andrews, 

L.  W.  LoTeday 
Housekeeper  and  Chief  Messenger — W. 

H.  Hennah 


Audit  Office. 


Controller  and  Auditor-General — J.  K^ 

Warburton. 
Assistant  Controller  and  Auditor — J.  C 

Gavin 
Chief  Clerk— L.  C.  Roskruge 
Clerks— W.  Dodd,  H.  S.  PoUen,  W.  G. 

Holdswortli,  E.  J.   A.   Stevenson,  C. 

M.  Georcreson,  J.  Skerrett 
Cadet— J.  H.  Fowler 
Extra  Clerks— D.  C.  Innes,  J.  Swift,  A. 

E.  Bjbles,  J.  Ward,  A.  A.  Bethune, 

B.  A.  Meek,  C.  E.  Brfggs 
Audit    Officer,    Agent-General's    Office^. 

London— C.  F.  W.  Palliser 
Audit  Inspectors— P.  P.  Webb,  A.  H. 

Maclean,  J.  £iug,  A.  W.  Eames,  B.. 

T.  Greville,   G.  H.  I.  Easton,  C.  P. 

Johnson,  J.  T.  Dumbell,  W.  H.  Car- 

Ijle,  H.  A.  Lamb 


OFFICIAL  LIST. 
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Bioistbab-Gxnebal'b  Offiob. 
Begistrar-Gheneral — E.  J.  Yon  Dadelszen 
Chief  Clerk— G.  Drury 
derlu— F.  H.  Macbattie,  S.  Coffej,  W. 

W.  Cook. 
Cadet— Ben  Keys 

Pbiktiwo  akd  Stationery  Dspabt- 

MXKT. 

GoTeminent   Printer,    Stationery   Office 

Manager,     and   Concroiler   of  Stamp 

Printing — John  Mackaj 
Superintending  Oyerseer — J.  Bums 
Chief  Clerk  and  Accountant — B.  B.  Allen 
Clerk  and  Computer— N.  B.  K.  Manley 
Cierkt  — P.    Barraud.   J.   W.  Hall,   R, 

Watt«.  A.  Stace,  A.  Williams 
Cadet— R.  A.  Gray 
Hansard  Supervisor — M.  F.  Marks 
Orerseers — J.  J.  Gamble,  B.  Wilson 
Sub-orerseer,  Jobbing-room — G.  Tattle 
Qyeraeer,  Machine-room — C.  Young 
Oyerseer,  Binding  Branch — W.  Franklin 
8ub-oyerseer,   Binding   Branch  —  G.  H. 

Broad 
Night  Foreman — J.  F.  Eogers 
Stamp  Printer — H.  Hume 
Stereotyperand  Electrotyper — W.J. Kirk 
Readers— W.  Fuller,  H.  S.  Mountier 
Forewoman,     Binding     Branch  —  Miss 

O'Malley 
Engineer — T.  R.  BaiTer 


COLONIAL  TREASURER'S  DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Chief  Office. 
Colonial  Treasurer— Rt.  Hon.  R.  J.  Sed- 

don,  P.O. 
Secretary    to    the    Treasury,    Receiver- 
Gbneral,  Paymaster-General,  and  Re- 
gistrar of   Consols  —  James  B.  Hey- 
wood 
Accountant  to  the  Treasury — Robert  J. 

Collins 
Cashier— C.  E.  Chittey 
Corresponding  Clerk — H.  Blundell 
Clerks— C.  Meacham,  R.  B.  Vincent,  W. 
E.  Cooper,  J.  Driscoll,  E.  L.  Mowbray, 
A.  O.  Gibbes,  J.  Holmes,  H.  N.  W. 
Church,  J.  Eman  Smith,  T.  H.  Bur- 
nett, J.  Radcliffe,  A.  J.  Morgan,  T.  J. 
Davis,  P.  Mclntyre.  F.  H.  Tuckey 
GMieU— W.  Wilson,  G.  A.  Eraser 
GMlettee— H.  L.  Hansen,  S.  FUber 
(HBoer  for  Payment  of  Imperial  Pensions 
ftt  AookUnd— B.  J.  Dayeney 
3 


Pbiendlt  Societies'  and  Tbadeb 
Unions*  Registbt  Office  ;  also 
Office  of  the  Rbgistbab  undeb 

THE    InDUSTBIAL   CONCILIATION    AND 

Abbitbation  Act. 
Registrar — E.  Mason 
Revising  Barrister  for  Friendly  Societies 

and  Trades  Unions — L.  G.  Reid 
Clerk— C.  T.  Benzoni 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES 
AND  COMMERCE. 

Minister — Hon.  T.  Thompson 
Clerk— A.  M.  Smith 


LAND  AND  INCOME  TAX  DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Commissioner — ^John  McGowan 

Deputy  Commissioner — G.  F.  C.  Camp- 
bell 

Chief  Clerk— F.  J.  M.  D.  Walmsiey 

Accountant — P.  Heyes 

Clerks — H.  Nancarrow,  A.  J.  McGowan, 
J.  M.  King,  G.  W.  Janisch,  J.  W. 
Bhick,  W.  M.  Tyers,  A.  F.  Oswin,  D. 
R.  Purdie,  C.  V.  Kreeft,  D.  G.  Clark, 
J.  Steyenson,  J.  R.  Smyth,  R.  Hep- 
worth,  J.  J.  Hunt,  C.  de  R.  Andrews 

Cadet — E.  J.  R.  Cumming 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 
Head  Office. 
Minister  of  Justice — Hon.  T.  Thompson 
Under-Secretary — F.  Waldegrave 
Translator— G.  H.  Davies 
Clerks— C.  B.  Jordan,  C.  E.  Matthews, 
W.  D.  Anderson,  G.  F.  Dixon 

Cbown  Law  Office. 
Attorney-General — (yacant) 
SoHcitor-General- W.  S.  Reid 
Assistant  Law  Officer — L.  G.  Reid 
Law    Draftsman  —  F.    Fitchett,    M.A., 

LL.D. 
Clerk— E.  Y.  Red  ward 

Patent  Office. 
Registrar  of  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade- 
marks— F.  Waldegraye 
Deputy  Registrar — J.  C.  Lewis 
Clerks— M.  J.  Organ,  Mary  Eyre 
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Judicial. 
Supreme  Court  Judges. 
Chief  Justice — 

Wellington — Sir  J.  Prendergast,  Knt. 
Puisne  Judges — 

Wellington— W.  B.  Edwards 
Auckland— £.  T.  ConoUy 
Christohuroh — J.  £.  Denniston 
Dunedin — J.  S.  Williams 

District  Court  Judges. 

Wairarapa,  Wanganui,  New  Plymouth, 
Uawera,  and  Palmeraton  North — 0.  C. 
Kettle 

Nelson— H.  W.  Robinson 

Ajhburton,  Tiniaru,  Oamaru,  Queens- 
town,  Nasebj,  Lawrence,  luTercargill, 
Hokitika,  Greymouth,  Westport,  and 
Reefton— C.  D.  R.  Ward 

Regittrare  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Auckland— II.  C.  Brewer 
New  Plymouth— R.  L.  Stanford 
Wanganui— C.  C.  Kettle 
Napier— A.  Turnbull 
Gisbome — W.  A.  Barton 
Wellington— D.  G.  A.  Cooper 
Nelson— H.  W.  Robinson 
Blenheim — J.  Allen 
Christohuroh — A.  R.  Bloxam 
Hokitika— A.  U.  King 
Dunedin — C.  McK.  Gordon 
InTercargill — F.  G.  Morgan 

Sherfffi. 
Auckland — H.  C.  Brewer 
Taranaki — A.  II.  Holmes 
Hawke's  Bay— A.  Turnbull 
Poverty  Bay— W.  A.  Barton 
Wellington— D.  G.  A.  Cooper 
Wairarapa — W.  R  Uaselden 
Wanganui  and  Rangitikoi — A.  D.  Thom- 
son 
Nelson — W.  lleaps 
Westland  North— E.  C.  Kelling 
Central  Westland — II.  Lucas 
Marlborough — J.  B.  Stoney 
Canterbury— A.  R.  Bloxam 
Tiniaru — C.  A.  Wray 
Westland— A.  H.  King 
Otago — C.  McK.  Gordon 
Southland— J.  R.  Colyer 

Crown  Solicitor 8. 
Auckland- Hon.  J.  A.  Tole 
New  Plymouth — A.  Standish 
Gisbome — J.  W.  Nolan 
Napier— A.  J.  Cottarill 


Wellington— H.  Gully 
Wanganui— S.  T.  Fitsharbert 
Nelson— C.  Y.  Fell 
Blenheim — R.  McCallam 
Christchurch- T.  W.  Stringer 
Timaru— J.  W.  White 
Hokitika— 
Dunedin — 
'  Inrercargill — T.  M.  Macdonald 
I  Oamaru — A.  G.  Creagh 

Crown  Proeecutore  (DiHrici 
New  Plymouth — A.  Standish 
Hawera— £.  L.  Barton 
Wanganui  and  Palmerston  NoH 

Fitzlierbert 
Masterton — A.  R.  Bunny 
Westport  and  Reefton— C.  B.  £ 
Hokitika— J.  Park 
Greymouth — M.  Hannan 
Timaru— J.  W.  White 
Oamaru — A.  G.  Creagh 
Nelson- C.  Y.  Fell 
Queenstown- Wesley  Turton 
Invercargill- T.  M.  Macdonald 

Stipendiary  Magistrate. 
Auckland— H.  W.  Brabant 
Pokeno,  Waikato,  &c.— T.  Jaob 
Onehunga,  Ac. — T.  Hutchison* 
Russell,  &c. — J.  S.  Clendon 
Taurauga,  &c. — .1.  M.  Roberts* 
Thames,  &c.— R.  S.  Bush* 
Gisborne,  kc. — J.  Booth 
New  Plymouth— R.  L.  Stanford 
Hawera,  &c.— H.  W.  NorthorofI 
Wanganui,  &o.— C.  C.  Kettle 
Palmerston  North,  &c. — A.  Gre 
Wellington,  Ac.- H.  Eyre  Keni 
Wairarapa,  Ac.— W.  R.  Haseldi 
Napier,  Ac. — A.  Turnbull 
Nelson- H.  W.  Robinson* 
Motueka,     CoUingwood,     Ac  - 

Heaps* 
Blenheim,  Ac. — J.  Allen* 
Christchurch,  Ac. — R.  Beetham 
Kaiapoi,  Ac. — H.  W.  Bishop 
Timaru,  Ac. — C.  A.  Wray 
Greymouth,  Westport,  Ao. — H. . 

ford* 
Hokitika,  Ac.— D.  Macfaiiane* 
1  Dunedin,  Ac.— E.  H.  Carew* 
Oamaru,  Ac— J.  Keddell* 
Milton,  Ac— R.  S.  Hawkins* 
Clyde,  Ac—  S.  E.  McCarthy.* 
I  Naseby— S.  M.  Dalgleish* 
:  InTercargill,  Ac. — J.  W.  Poynto 
j  Chatham  Islands — (raoant) 

I  *  Are  also  Wardens  of  Gk>ldfli 
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Official  Ai*ignees  in  Bamkruftcy. 
Auckl&fid — J,  LawBon.  J, P. 
Wellington— J.  Aaboroft,  J, P. 
Christchureh— G.  L,  Greenwood 
Bunedifl— a  C.  arfthmu,  J,P, 

Clerk f  of  DUirici  and  MagittraU** 
CourU. 
New  Fly  month — A-  H.  Holmes 
Hawera — A.  Trimble 
Wangauui — A.  D,  Thorn  son 
Pa]mer»tOD  North— W*  MatrnTerfl 
Maat«rtoii — F.  H.  Ibbetion 
Nflion— C,  H.  Webb-Bowon 
Hokitika— C*  A.  Barton 
^reymoutb^B.  Harper 
Westport— E.  C,  Kfillinp 
Reef  too — H.  Lucas 
Timnni— T.  Howlev 
A#hburtoo— T.  W/Tayler 
Oamaru— H*  H.  G.  Ralfe 
InTercargill— J.  R.  Col j or 
^upftistown — H,  N   Firlh 
Lawrence — A,  M,  Eye» 
Na^eby — Jobn  Terry 

S*C€Wers  of  Gofd  Revgnutt  Mining 
Rtgiittrar»y  and  Clerkjt  of  Wardenf* 
and  Magijutratett*  Courtt. 

Thami*« — J,  Jordan 

Coromaiidel — T.  M.  Lawler 

PEeroa~T.  A.  Moresby 

Te  Aroba — J.  M,  Hiokton 

T^umnga — J.  Thooifton 

WhangArei— G.  il.  RoberUhaw 

Harelockand  Cullensrille  (Marlborough) 
—J,  P.  Ward 

Nelaon— C,  H.  Webb- Bo  wen 

Motueka— H.  E.  Gilbert 

Colling  wood  ^S.  J,  Dew 

W^tport— E.  C.  Kelling 

Charieslon— J.  P.  W.  Philpotti 

Heef^oTi — H.  Lucas 

Grey  mouth  — B.  Harper 

Kuinara— J,  MoEnuis 

Hokitika— C.  A.  Barton 

Kaaebj,  Ac. — John  Terry 

Wyndham — D.  Bogue 

Clyde,  Blacks,  and  Alexandra,— F.  T.  D. 

Cromwell — J,  Fleming 

Queenetoirn    and     Arrow  town  —  H,    N. 

Firth 
LAwrence — ^A.  M.  Eyei 
B4T«rt<in — A.  A.  Mair 

Cl0rkM  cf  Magi9iraU9*  CtmrU. 
Aacklaod — F,  J.  BurgeM 
<litboro«— W.  A.  Barton 


Hamilton— T,  Kirk 
Napier— R.  B.  Mathiai 
HaatingA — P.  Skerrelt 
Marton,  &o,— F.  M.  Deightou 
Wellington— W.  P.  Jamee 
Blenbeiu] — J,  B.  Stoney 
Cbriitehurch— W.  Martin 
Lyttelton — W.  Shatiiighan 
Kaiapoi— M.  Lvnakev 
Dunedin— W.  G.  P.  b^CBllagban 

Natittb  Land  Coubt. 

Chief  Judge— G.  B.  Davy 

Judges  —  A.  Mackay,  Jj.  ScAnuell;,  R. 
Ward,  H.  W,  Brabant,  W.  E.  Gudgeon, 
W.  J.  Butler,  H.  R  Edg«r,  W.  G.  Mait> 
J.  A,  WiUon,  H.  D.  Johnaon,  J.  M 
Bathaui 

Eegietrart  —  Aueklaud,  J.  W,  Browne; 
Giibome,  J.  Brooking ;  Wellington, 
E.  Biickli? 

Cfkmmitxionerx  of  the  Native  Land 
Court. 

R.  8.  Buab,  J,  Booth,  A,  Tumbull,  J,  8. 
Clendon,  T.  Jackaon,  C.  C.  Kettle, 
J.  M.  Roberts,  \V,  Stuart,  H,  W, 
Biabop,  E.  H.  Carew,  U.  E,  Kenny, 
K.  L.  Stanford,  T,  Hut<;bteoa  :  Sub- 
conjroietioner — J.  Brooking 

Government  Natire  Agent,  Oiorobangi 
—B.  T.  Wilkiunon 

Validation  Coubt. 
CMef  Judge— G.  B,  Davy 
Judgea— The  Judges  of  the  Nftti?0  Land 

Court 
Registrar  and   Clerk— GiBbome,    R,    C. 

Sim  I     Auckland,     J.      W.     Browne, 

Wellington,  K  Buckle 

C0RONBB8. 
Coroners  —  Auckland,  T.  II.  Philaon, 
U.  W.  Brabanr,  T.  Hutchiaon,  E. 
Baker ;  Akartwi,  Q.  H.  Stiiton  ;  Blen- 
heim, J-  Allen;  Christcluirch,  R, 
Beetham  and  H,  W.  Btabop ;  Clyde, 
8.  E>  McCarthy  ;  Collingwood,  B. 
Bavidaon ;  Coromandel,  A.  R.  H. 
Swindle/  j  Dunedin,  E.  H.  Carew  j 
Foiton,  E.  S.  Thynne ;  Gisbome^  J, 
Booth  ;  GreTmouth,  H.  A,  Stratford  } 
Huntiy,  T.  H,  Wliite  ;  Hawera,  C,  E. 
Major  ;  Hokitika,  D.  Mac  far  lane  and 
R,  W.  Wade;  InTercargill,  J,  W. 
Poynton ;  Lawrence,  R.  S*  Hawkloi ; 
MartOD,  A.  Simp«on ;  Maaterton,  W. 
R.  Haaelden ;  Napier,  A.  Turnbull ; 
Nmaeby,  9.  M.  Dalgleiab  i  Keboc,  H. 
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W-  Bobiti»on»  and  L.  G,  Boot* ;  New 
Plymouth.  R.  L.  Stanford  j  Oamaru, 
j/Koddellj  Opoliki,  S.  BAtm  i  Ola- 
huliu,  S.  Luke  J  Otaki,  W.  H.  8imcaxi 
Paeroa,  W.  Forrest ;  Palmeniton  North, 
A,  Greenfield  and  G.  M.  Snel!»on  ;  Po- 
keDOt  T.  Jaekaon ;  Port  Albert^  J.  Shep- 
herd; Fahi,  J,  B,  A  null ;  QuocuBtowni 
Xj,  Hotopand  S.  K.  McCarthy  ;  Ruglan, 
W.  H.  WalliB;  Stratford,  II.  J.  0. 
Coutts  ;  Tauninga,  A.  0.  H.  Tovey 
and  J.  M.  Roberta;  Tp  Auramiitu, 
T:  Greaham  ;  Tirnaru,  C  A.  Wra/ ; 
Te  Kopuni^  T.  Webb  i  Thames,  A. 
Bnioo  and  R.  S»  Bu*h  ;  Wainiat^,  E, 
M.  Wniiam*;  Waiptiwa,  8.  Job  neon; 
Wellington,  J,  A§litjroft;  Watiganui^ 
H.  W.  NorHvcroft  and  C.  0.  Kettle-  '■; 
Vnianpartfi,  J.  Bell  i  WciodTille,  E.  J, 
Gothard  ;  Chathaiti  Iphindm  (racaot). 

N«W  ZWALAND    POUCK   FottCl. 

Comniifsionor — John  Bentu'lt  Tunbridgft 
Cbrk* — .Jolm  Kvan»»  Juhn   I'lMkep,  WiU 

liiiiii  John  Maltonej 
Cftdet— Walter  GoIIbji 

Police  Dejtariment, 

Ifiiprti^torA.  lai  Class — i'homas  Rrobani, 
Peier  Ponder,  Williarii  is  ton  o  Pordy, 
John  Einer»on,iliiine»  Hickfton,  Fraiicis 
MoGovern 

Inapt'ctor,  Srd  Clam — John  Cullen 

PlilSONa    l>KPABTlfENT, 

Inspoflor — Lieut.-Cakniel  Arthur  Hume, 
N.Z,M. 

Clerk— T.  E*  Richardson 

GhAolc^rs  —  Autrklaud,  Georgi*  fcJinulair 
Il(?Rtori  I  1)  Lined  in,  Samuol  Olmrlea 
Pbillipa;  Hokitika,  Mirhael  Flanneryj 
luverfargill,  Jobu  Heni-y  Bratbj  j 
Lyttelton,  ifatthew  iJiclmel  Cl<3ary  i 
Napier^  Franci-*  Edward  Severne  j 
New  Plymouliv  BurtholoEuow  Llojd 
O'Brien  J  Wttoganui,  Robert.  1\  N. 
Bdaslcj  t  Wellington,  Patrick  Samuel 
Garvej 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 

MiniNtiir  of  Labour  —  Rt.  Uou,  R.  J, 
S«ddon,  P.C. 

Secretary  for  Labour  and  Chief  In- 
spector of  Factoriea^ — K,  Tregeur 

Chit'f  Clt^rk — Jumes  Mackuy 

Clerk— F.  W^.  I.  Rowlej 

Cadet  -  F.  A.  Dc  la  Mare 

Typist— J.  W.  Collins 


Inspectors  op  Faotokiss. 

North  Isliind  —  J.  Mackay,  J.  Sbana- 
ghun,  H.  Fergunon,  L,  D,  Browettir 
W.  J.  Blake.  Margaret  Scott,  and  71 
local  In  spec  tors 

South  Island — ^J.  ^fackaTf  J.  Shannghan, 
J.  Lomtii.  H.  Maxwell,  W.  J,  MoKeowa, 
Margaret  Scott,  and  68  local  rnappctora 
(There   are   also   200   Bureau  Agetib» 

in  different  parts  of  the  oolony.) 


PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT, 
ilisAi)  Office, 

Ml  Ilia  tor   for    Public    Works— Hon,  W. 

Hall' Jones 
Under-Secretary— H.  J.  H.  Blow 
Engineer-iii-ChiBf— W.  H.  Halen 
Supflriut4Miding    Eugineor— P.    S.    Hat^ 

M.A.,  MJn*t.e.E. 
Ohii>f  Clerk— J.  A.  McArthiU- 
Acoouutant — -G.  J.  Chipbtim 
Land-purchnse  OtBcer — H.  Tltompfton 
Record  Clerk— H.  W.  H,  Milkis 
Clerks— W.  D.  DuuibeM,  A.  S.  Lewii,  E. 

McUartb?,.LU,  McAlist^^r,  A.  K.Stone, 

H.  R.  RuLN  N.  Ja<^obs,  P.  S,  Widdie, 

E.  Bold,  E.  Horneroan,  F,  E.  Banke, 

L.  White 
Chief  Draughtsman— W-  G.  Rutherford 
A  re  hi  t  eot — J .  Ca  ui  pbel  I 
Driiugbtutnen^T,  Perham,  E.  Jackson, 

W.  Withers,  W.  G.  Swan,  J.  H.  Price,. 

E.  McC.  Blake 
Engineering  Cadet — F.  P*  Bartley 
Head  Siorekeepcr— John  Young 

DisTBioT  Offices, 
District    Engineer  —  Aucklaiidt    C.    K. 

Vkikermiin ;    Dunedin,   E,   R.   Ussher, 

M.Insl.CE 
Reddent  Engineer* — lluntervillo,  G.  L. 

Cook,   MJnftt.C  E.J    Westport,  T.  H. 

Rawson,    M.LCE. ;    Greyinouth,    J. 

Thouiion,  B.E. ;  JaeksonX  J.  A.  Wil- 

Bou  ;   Hyile»  W*  A.  Shuiu.     In  charge 

of  North  Island   Muin  Trunk  Railway 

survey  J  R,  W.  Holnieai 
Aiai^tant  Engineers —J,  D,  LoHch»  A,  C. 

Koch,  F.  M.  Hew^on,  D.  Kobs,  J.  J. 

Haj.  M,A.,  W.  H.  GaHn.  T.  Roberte, 

J.    H.   Dobftosi,   J.   S.  Stewart,   S,  J. 

Harding,    C.    E.    Armstrong,    J.     H. 

Lewis,  II.  Dickson,  J.  W.  E,  McEnnis 
Engineering    Cadets — ^F.    W.    Furkert, 

A.  Jack,  J.  Meenau,  W.  A.  Jeff,  W- 

Sherratt^  C  J,  McKcnzio 
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d«rks,  Dranghtsmen,  &c.~W.  Black, 
C.  T.  RuBhbrook,  C.  Wood,  L.  F. 
Tegn^r,  A.  Biddell,  W.  A.  Gumming, 
E.  C.  Fair,  P.  F.  M.  Burrowe,  J.  H. 
Denton,  E.  Waddell,  G.  GleniBter, 
J.  G.  Falton,  T.  Douglas,  J.  B.  Borton, 
W.  H.  Hislop,  C.  Scholfield,  W.  E. 
Butler,  A.  H.  Kimbell,  L.  M.  Shera, 
A.  W.  Hamann 


RAILWAYS  DEPARTMENT. 

liinister  for  Railvrajs — Hon.  A.  J.  Gad- 
man 

General  Manager — T.  Ronayne 

Assistant  General  Manager — G.  Hudson 

Chief  Clerk— T.  W.  Waifce 

Clerks— R.  W.  McVilly,  C.  Isherwood, 
E.  J.  Andrews,  B.  M.  Wilson,  W. 
Johnston,  J.  E.  Widdop,  W.  H. 
GifTord,  R.  D.  Scott,  A.  J.  Will, 
W.  H.  Warren,  S.  S.  Millington 

Audit  Inspectors — H.  Baxter,  D.  Munro, 
C.  L.  Russell 

Railway  Accountant — A.  C.  Fife 

Clerks-^H.  Davidson,  J.  H.  Davies,  G. 
G.  Wilson,  M.  G.  Rowe,  S.  P.  Curtis, 
J.  McLean,  E.  Daw,  A.  Morris, 
E.  P.  Brogan,  G.  Batten,  W.  B.  Fisher, 
J.  Firth,  E.  J.  Fleming,  H.  H.  Leopard, 
R.  J.  Loe,  F.  W.  Lasli,  A.  H.  Hunt, 
W.  Bourke,  W.  H.  Hales,  W.  E.  Ahern, 
T.  A.  O'Connor,  H.  H.  Bell 

Stores  Manager — G.  Felton 

Clerks— A.  M.  Heaton,  F.  J.  Dawes, 
G.  H.  Cottam,  S.  Alpe,  H.  W.  Barbor, 
R.  H.  Stephens.  E.  J.  Maguiness, 
H.  R.  Carey,  L.  B.  Archibald 

District  Managers— Kaihu,  T.  H.  Bar- 
stow  ;  Auckland,  A.  Grant ;  Wauga- 
nui,  H.  Buxton  ;  Nav>ier  and  Welling- 
ton, T.  E.  Donne  ;  Greymouth,  G.  A. 
Piper;  Picton,  H.  B.  Dobbie ;  Nel- 
son, G.  E.  Richardson  ;  Christchurch, 
W.  H.  Gaw;  Dunedin,  T.  Arthur; 
Invercargill,  S.  F.  Whitcombe 

Stationmasters  in  charge — Eawakawa, 
R.  B.  Peat ;  Whangarei,  A.  B.  Duncan ; 
Westport,  T.  Hajr Mackenzie 

Chief  Engineer  for  Working  Railways — 
J.  H.  Lowe,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Inspecting  Engineer — J.  Coom,  M.Inst. 
CE. 

Bftilway  Land  Officer— E.  G.  H.  Main- 
waring 
Chief  Draughtsman — G.  A.  Troup 

Dmoghtsmen— J.  Besant,  W.  R.  B. 
Bagge,  G.  T.  Jeffreys,  H.  D.  Thomson 


Clerks  — W.  P.  Hicks,  W.  S.  Ridler, 
M.  Angus,  J.  T.  Ford,  W.  A.  Mirams, 
H.  Jessup,  H.  W.  Rowden,  R.  S.  Kent, 
E.  D.  Richards,  A.  N.  Longton,  W.  A. 
Lancaster 

District  Engineers  —  Auckland,  C.  H. 
Biss ;  Wanganui,  D.  T.  Mcintosh ; 
Westport,  J.  D.  Harris ;  Grey  mouth, 
H.  St.  J.  Christophers;  Christchurch, 
James  Burnett ;  Dunedin,  F.  W.  Mac- 
Lean  ;    InTcrcargill,  H.  Macandrew 

Assistant  Engineer,  Wellington-Napier — 
J.  W.  Richmond 

LocomotiTe  Superintendent — T.  F.  Ro- 
th eram 

Clerks — R.Trigg8,C.  Loveday,  R.  Aekins, 
W.  J.  Striiiger,  E.  R.  Nicholson.  P.  A. 
Buck,  G.  G.  Edwards,  J.  Rumgaj, 
W.  B.  Sinclair,  W.  A.  Wellings,  C. 
H.  Virtue,  J.  W.  Lowry,  N.  G.  Ward 

Chief  Draughtsman— G.  A.  Pearson 

Draughtsmen  —  R.  Pye-Smith,  E.  B. 
Gillon 

Locomotive  Engineers — Auckland,  A.  V. 
Macdonald  ;  Wanganui-Napier,  H.  H. 
Jackson  ;  Wellington,  T.  A.  Peterkin ; 
Ilurunui-Bluff,  A.  L.  Benttie;  Re- 
lieving, J.  H.  Fox 

Board  of  Appeal. 

North  Island, 

11.  Eyre  Kenny,  Stipendiary  Magistrate, 

Chairman,  ap{X)inted  by  the  Q<)vernop. 

H.  Davidson,  Railway  Accountant's  Office, 

elected. 
T.  Wilson,  Fireman,  elected. 

Middle  Island. 

C.  D.  R.  Ward,  District  Judge,  Chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  Governor. 

H.  Baxter,  Railway  Audit  Inspector, 
elected. 

D.  Handisides,  Workshop  Foreman, 
elected. 


POST  AND  TELEGRAPH   DEPART- 
MENT. 
General  Post  Offick. 

Postmaster-General  and  Commissioner  of 
Electric  Telegraphs — Rt.  Hon.  R.  J. 
Seddon,  P.G. 

Secretary — W.  Gray 

Superintendent  of  Electric  Lines — J.  E. 
Logan 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Inspector — T. 
Rose 

Controller  of  Money-orders  and  Savings- 
banks,  and  Accountant — G.  Gray 

Chief  Clerk— D.  Robertson 
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Olerki— W,  R.  Morrin,    E.  V.  S*»ni5,  F.     •Greymoutb— C.  J,  Berrr 
V.   Waler»,  H.    Pliunuer,  J,   C.  Wil-     •Hokitika— W.  St.  G,  Dougla* 
liamaon.    W.    Crow,    W.    I«bi8ter,    L.     Christcbuitih— R.  Kirion 
Ledjjier  V.  J.  Broi^un,  W.  Cullaghan,    ♦Timaru — J.  A,  IlyttDU 
&.    W.   Moorhotistf,   W.   CbegHriddert,    ♦Oamaru— W.  W-  Beiwick 
H>  S.  B.  Miller,   H.  Huggitis,  G.   V.     Dunecliii— K  Cook 
Hudson,  F,  Perrin,  H.  D,  Qrocottp  J.  j  •InYercar^lL— J.  W.  Wilkin 
Brt^unati,  II.  Cornwall,  K.  J.  Tboum-  j 

Doii,  R.  K.  Hnves,  D    A.  JertkiTifl,  E,      Otficbbs  in  Chaeoe  OF  Tblbo&a 
FiUsimont*,    H.    N.    Mt'Li*od,    J*    C. 
Redmond,  C.  B.  Hartou.  H.  A.  Smith, 

W.J.  Drako,  J.  D.  Atcfv,  A.H.Tapker,  '  Napier— H.  W,  Hftrringtoq 
J,  G.  Rouehe.  J.  Covle,  F.  W.  Faber.  '  WtUiogton— C,  C.  EoberUon 
W.  H.  Carr^'r,  P.  Tvrrell,  A.  T.  Mark-     01iriatcburo}i— J.  W.  Mason 


OrflOKS. 
Auckland— W.  8.  Furbr 


Dunedin— J.  G.  Bftllard 


BoABi>  OP  Appeal. 


mann,  P.  Kpllc-ber,  W.  A.  Tanner,  H. 

A,  Engliflb,  Q.  H.  Hiirri*.  H,  C.  Hiek^ 

foil,  V.  Denipsej,  P.  D.  Hoskins^  H.  C. 

Milne,  J.  G.  Howard,  W.  R.  Wakelin,    J^    McGowan,    ComraiBaioner 

a    J.     Panting.    F.    Stewart.    T.    E.  '       Cliairman  {by  Act). 

Diamond,    K.    Bormiugbam,    C.    Ber-     J-  ^-  Logan^  9tiperinlendent 

fningbfttii,    S.    Broc^k,    E.    Harri§,    B.         Lines  (bj  Act 

K(?niij,  V.  Jolinston,  M.  A»  Moljeod 

a  Smitli,  M.  A.  Ajiquith 


of   Ta  J 
of  £lcotl| 


J.    H.     Stevens,     RepreBeniitig 

Branch,  <*le(?ted. 
W.    IfcNickle,    R*'pre§enting    Tel 

Brancb,  i*leeted 


Klectriciaii— W.  a  SiT»;?tbe 
M#rbamcjan — H.  F.  3mitb 
AAsiatant  Mechanidana — A.  W.  Macan* 

drew,  F.  Palmer 
Storekepp«ir— J.  Black 
AseiitaDt  Slon^keeper — C»  B.  Mann 
Clerks  in  Store— C.  NiehoUi,  T.  Palmer 
GadeiF    in    Stt>rc  — F.   H.  Ouioneaft,  M. 

MeOihniy 
Cir^iilatioD 'BraDch     (Font    Oflioe) — J, 

Hogpird,  Chief  Clerk 

Insfectobb  of  Tblbgraphs. 
Auckland— E.  H.  Bold 
Ohriiitcburcb — W.  G.  Meddingt 
Dunedin — J.  Orcliiaton 

Assistant   Ikbpbotoeb   of    1'obt 

OPFIOSfi. 

D.  Cnmniing,  C.  J.  A.  H,  Tipping,  S.  P.  .  Poverty  Bay— E.  Padej 


e^ 


DEPARTMENT   OF  TRADE   AN| 

CUSTOMS. 

Oouuniotiioner  of  Trade  and  Cuatom*^ 

Rt.  Hon.  R.  J,  Seddau,  P.C, 
Secretm'y  and  Inspector  of  Oustonna 

Secretary  of  Mamie— W.  T.  GlftSgowJ 
Cbief  Clerk— T.  Larchin 
Clerka,    Cuitoms  —  H.     J,     Mar*I>. 
Oiford 
I  Audit— ii.    W.     Brewer,    H.    Crowtl 
I       (Writer) 
I 

COU-ECTORS   or   CUBTOMB. 
I  Auckland — -A.  Rose 


New  Plymouth— 11.  Bedford 
I  Napier — E.  R.  C,  Bowen 
Wellington— D.  MeKellar 
W&nganui — A.  Elliotf 
Wairau— W.  J.  Hawley 
NeUoti — W,  Heap« 
Wettport- J,  MilU 
Grey  month — A ,  Mc]>o  well 
Hokitika— E-  Clniman 
Lytlelton  and  Clirislchureh- E.  Patten 
Timaru^ A.  Uart 
OamarM^-J,  P.  Ridings 
Dunedin— C.  W.  IS.  Chamberlain 
InTercar^ill     and     B^iit!"    Harbour  —  ^ 
Jobnaton,  jun. 

*  Coiubined  post-  and  telegraph-oflloea.      I      *  Combined  poii-  and  telegraiihHKffioMr 


Steveue 

SlTB-lKflPBCTOK  OF   XbLROBAPHS, 

Kelaon — J.  W,  Gannaway 

ClllBF   POBTMABtSftS. 

Auekland— S.  B.  BisA 
•Thames- J.  E.  Coney 
•Gi«bori>tf— G,  W.  Sampson 
Hapier — S.  J»  J  ago 
•New  Pljmouih— F.  D.  Holdnirurtli 
•Wauganui— .1.  F.  Me  Beth 
•Blenheim— J.  Bull 
•Nelson— H.  Caldera 
•Weitpart— J.  H.  Sbeatb 
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OvfiOKBS  nr  Cha^ox  of  Pobts.  and 

COA8TWAIT«B8. 

ThBmes — T.  0.  finvldon,  Cooat waiter 
RujfwU— H.  8t«phen9i5n,  Coft«twiiit«r 
Tt4iraiigm  —  E.    Northcrolt^    Oflicor    in 

Charge 
WbaogBTcw — A,  Q,  K*tdififl,  Coaitiraiter 
Wbaogaret — J*  Munro.  Coastwailer 
Hongonui  ^  A.    D.   Clpinett*  Oflleer   in 

Chaise  j 

HokiAngft^G,  MftrUn,  Coa»twftif  ?r 
EAiparm — J.  0.  Smith,  Officer  in  Charge    j 
Wut«ni — J.  Camproii,  Coiwfwail^r  | 

Foitoo — J,  B.  Imrie,  Oflirer  m  Ctiarue 
Patea— J.  W.  Gknnv.  Officer  in  Charge    | 
Pieton — F.  Teetdale,  Oilifer  in  Charge      i 
Chaiham  ItlaDoit —         Ofllepr  in  Cbarge 


H  ARBOtr  RICASTKBS.  * 

OoUingwood — J.  E,  Fletcher 
Foiton— A.  Seaburj 
Hokiangtt— G.  Mart  in 
Kaipara^J.  Christy  Smith 
Manukay^J.  Nealn 
Motutfka— H.  L.  Moffatt 
Kelson— F.  W.  Cox 
Okarito— J.  W.  Thouison 
Pic  ton— H.  E.  Dobbitt 
Fort  Robinson— J.  Sinclair 
Bu»*ell^H,  St-ppbenBon 
Waitapu^S.  G.  Robinson 


MAKmK  DEPARTMENT, 

Hiniftt^r  of  Murine — Hon.  VV,  Hall-Jonen 

Sccretarj— W.  T,  Glasgow 

Chief  Clerk— G,  Allport 

Cbrkft— J.  J.  D.  Gnx.  U,  Sinclair 

Cadet— A.  P.  Owens 

Marine    Engineer   for    tlie   Colonj — W. 

H.  Hale». 
Nautical  Adrifter  anH  Clfit'f  Emmiiier  of 

Master •  and  Mntefl^G,  Hf^llmiin 
Kxamioer  of  Masters  and   Maters — Wei* 

lington«  H.  A.  Edwin,  Com.  R.N. 
Weather  Reporit^r— K    A.  Edwin,  Com. 

Kzamiuers  of  Mneiters  and  Mates,  Autrk* 
land — T.  C.  TiUj  and  J,  Adamson 

Rxajiiijier  of  Maet4?r»  *ud  Malea, 
Lrttellon  — J.  A.  If.  Mareiel 

Sxaniioer  of  Miii^ters  and  Matetp  Dun* 
fldin — W,  J.  Gr«-j 

lti«pector»  of  MaL'hinerj,  Engineer  Sur- 
Yeijora,  and  Eiaminengof  Engineerai— 
Auckland — VV.  J.  Job^on  nnd  L  Blaek- 
wocKi ;  Wellington— K.  Dimciin  (Prin- 
cipal),  H.  A,  McGregor,  P.  Carman, 
and  A.  McViear  ;  ChriBUihurdi — G. 
Crull ;  Dunedin — A  Morrison  and 
H.  WetherUt 

Haaler  of  s.s.  Tutanekai^J    Fnirchild 

Mtifcerof  •».  Hinemoa— C.  F.  Post 

IvSTttCIOBS   OP   Sll    FiaHBBIES. 

Emaell^ — H.  Slephenaon 
MThanirarei — J.  Mnnro 
'  Weliington — F,  Moorlmuse 
Hokitika — J.  Duncnn 
Bluir— F,  McGratii 


STAMP  DEPARTMENT. 
CommiBsioner  of    StJimp    Dutiei^ — Hon* 

Jai.  Carroll 
Secretary  far  S  tara  ps — C.  A.  St.  G.  Hiok boo 
Chief    Clerk   and    Acscountant  ^  H.   O. 

Williamft 
Cuetodian  and  Iseuer  of  Stain pe — W.  H, 

Shore 
Record    and     Ret'eifing    Clerk  —  J.     P. 

Mnrphv 
Clerk — J.  Murray 
Chief  Statu  per — C.  Howe 
Cftdeta— E.  A.  Morlbg,  W.  Wilkeii 

Deputy  CoMMisaioKeBa  of  Stampb. 
Auckland — E.  Bamford 
Gi»«borne— C.  H    W.  Diioti 
Taranaki — R.  L.  Stanford 
Httwko^B  Bay— Tlioa.  Hwll 
Welliiigton-^^  A.  SL   G.  Uiukaon 
Wanganui  -  J.  F.  Ml- Beth 
Nelson— W.  W.  de  Caetro 
Marlborough — A.  V,  Sturterant 
Canterbury — E.  Den  ham 
Tim  am — J.  A.  Hutton 
OUgo— P.  C,  Corli#* 
Southland — F.  G.  Morgan 
Westland— A-  H.  Kii>g 


LAND  TBANSFEK  DEPARTMENT 

AND  DEEDS   ItEGidTRY, 
Registrar- General  of  Land  and  Deeds — 

G.  B.  DaFT 
S-eoretJirj,  Land  and  Deed*— C,  A.  St.  G, 
lliokftOD 

DwTRrcT  Land  Kkoistrars  and 
Registrars  of  Dj(mi>s. 
Auckland — K.  Bamfi>rd 
Tiiranaki — R.  L.  Stanfurd 
We  1 1  ingto  n — W  m .  S  to  a  r  i 
Hawke's  Bay— Thot^.  H*»U 
Gisborne — J.  M.  Batliam 

*  The  more  importkot  barbouFB  ara  oontrollfld 
bj  local  Boardij  doC  br  tbe  Marine  Dftpartment. 
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Neleon — H.  W.  Robin §on 

Marl  boro  uf  h — J .  A  Iki  i 

Oaaterburj  —  O.    G.     Bridge! ,    District 

Land   Regiatnir;    E,   Deiihani,  Kegia- 

trar  of  Deed  a 
Otago— II,  Turton 
Southland— F;  G.  Morgiin 
Wettknd— A.  n.  King 

Examinees  of  Titles. 
Auf*klftiid — E.  Bjunford 
Taranaki^R.  L.  SlAtifurd 
Wellington — Win.  Stuart,  H.  HoworLh 
Hnwiie'a  Bay — Thns.  Hull 
Oiibomc — J,  M.  Bath&iii 
Kehon — H.  W.  Robinson 
MmI  bo  rough' —  W  m ,  St  ii«  rt 
Canterbury-— G.  G.  Bridgei} 
Otago— H'  Turton 
Southland— F.  G.  Morgnn 
Westland — A,  H.  King 

ReOIBTSAU   op  JOINT-BTOOK 
COMPANIItS, 
C.  A.  St.  G.  niekM>n 
Registrars  opBriLDnroSooranKs,  In- 

PU8TRIAL  JLVD    PHOriDKNT  SoCIBTtUS, 
AKD  ARBI8TANT  RBOlailtAIta  OP  JoiKT- 

aTOCK  Com  PI  K I £9. 
Auckland — K.  Bamford 
Tamnaki — R,  L.  Slanfbrd 
Hawkers  Bav— Thu«.  Hall 
Wellington— H.  O.  WiUiiiiiii 
NeboD— W.  W.  dt^Ciinro 
Marl  borough^  A.  V,  SturleTant 
Canterbury — K.  DeTilmm 
OtR^o— P.  C.  Cfjrli*s 
Southland — F>  (L  Morgan 
Weatland— A.  IL  King 


EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT. 

Minister  of  Eduent  inn  (tidnduistering  also 

Native  Behools,  intluftrial  schools,  and 

the  institution   for  deaf-mutee) — Hon, 

W.  C.  Walker 
Seoretary  for   Kducintion  and  IntpeHor- 

General    of     Sdioolm  —  Kev.     W.    J. 

Bnbetif,  B.A. 
Chief  Clerk— Sir  E.  O.  Gibbei,  Bart. 
Clerks— F.   K.  de  Ca«lro,    H.    B.   Kirk, 

M.A.,  R.  U.  Pope,  F,  K  Severrie,  E.C. 

Bankft,  F,  D.  Thouj&ou,  T.  G.  Gilbert 
Inepector  of  Native  SchooU— James  If. 

Pope.      Assiitant    Inspector  —  H*    B> 

Kirk.  M.A, 

El>TyCATIOW    B0ABTJ8. 
Auckland  — V.  E.  Rire.  Seeretarj 
Tannaki — E.  Yenle,  Secretary 


Wangantii — A,  A.  Browne.  Seeretary 
Wellington — A.  Bonet,  Secrotarr 
Hawke  »  Bay— G.  T,  Funnin,  Secretiirj 
Marlborongh — J.  Smith,  Secretarr 
Neliton — B.  Ellin,  Secretary 
Grey— W.  Rietncrsrhneiderj  Secretary 
Weftland—  A.  J.  Morion,  B. A.,  Secret iwy 
Canterbury  North — H.  C\  Lane,  Secre- 
tary 
Canterbury     South  —  J.    H.    Bamfleldi 

Secretary 
Otago — P.G.  Pryde,  Secretary 
Southland- J.  Neill,  86«?retary  | 

School  Commissioitbhb  ' 

(Admininfratorx  of  Education  Renntvtf)^, 
Auckland — H.  N.  Garland,  Secretary 
Taranaki — E,  V  eale.  Sceretary 
Wellington  —  N.  J.  Tone,  Sec  re  tar? 
Hawke*8  Bay— K,  P.  A.  Plat  ford^  Secre- 
tary 
Marlborough — J,  Smith,  Si'cretary 
Nelson — A,  T.  done*,  Secretary 
Westland  — A,  J.  Morton^  Secretary 
Canterbury — H.  U.   Pitnuant  Steward  of 

R(*frerve* 
Otago — C,  Maca  nd  re w,  Secretary 


ird  of  I 


IWDimTRIAt   SCHOOLB. 

Government  ScUooh, 

Auckland  Indnsirial  Scliodl — Miss  S.  B, 

Jackeon,  Manager 
BurnhftiM  Industrial  School  (Cant€.rbiMry) 

— ^T.  Palethorpe,  Manuger 
Caverslmm  Induetrial  .^^chonl   (Ot&go) — " 
G.  M,  Bnrlinfi'Oiii.  Manager 

Pr irate  SehooU. 

St,   Mary's  Indnsirial  School,  Ponsonby 
—  Right  R«T  Bishop  Lei iihau»  Manager 

St.  JoBijih's  InduHtritii  School,  Welling- 
ton— Rer,  W,  J.  Lewis^  Manager  J 

St.    Mary's   Industrial  School^  Neltoc— j 
Rer.  W.  J.  Mahoncy,  Manager 

iPfSTITrTION    FOR    DBAy-liUTM|  ^ 

Director— G.  tan  Aach 
Steward— H.  Buttle 


LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 
Inspector — ^  Dui'tcan    MaeQregor,    M.A.» 

M.B,,  CM. 
Deputy  Injtpector — Mrs.  Grace  Neill 
Medical  Snperintendenl,  Auekland  Aty< 

hirn— R.  M,  Beattic,  M,B. 
Medical     Superintendent,     Chrisiohur^h 

Asylum— E.  O.  Le?inge,  M.B. 
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Ifedieal  Superintendent,  Wellington  and 
Porirua  Asylums — Q-raj  Hassell,  M.B. 

Medical  Superintendent.  Seacliff  Aejlum 
— F.  Truby  King,  M.B. 

Buperintendent,  Hokitika  Asylum  —  H. 
&ribben 

Saperintendent,  Nelson  Asylum—  J.  Mor- 
rison 

Ash  bum  Hall,  Waikari  (private  asylum) 
— Proprietors,  Dr.  Alexander  and 
Executor  of  James  Hume ;  Medical 
Officer,  Frank  Hay,  M.B. 


MINKS  DEPARTMENT. 

Chief  Oppicb. 

Minister  of  Mines — Hon.  A.  J.  Cadman 

Under-Secretary   for   Mines — H.   J.    H. 

Eliot  t 
Inspecting  Engineer — George  "Wilson 
Ohief  Clerk— T.  H.  Hamer 
Clerk- H.  E.  Radcliffe 
Analyst— W.  Skey 

Oeologist— Alexander  McKay,  F.G.S. 
Assistant  Geologist — W.  A.  McKay 
Draughtsman — C.  H.  Pierard 
Cadet— J.  T.  Watkins 

Ikspsctobs  op  Mines. 
Thames  and  Auckland  Districts — James 
Coutts  ;  Assistant  Inspector,  Thomas 
Ryan ;  Canterbury,  Dunedin,  and 
Southland  Districts — J.  Hayes  (Act- 
ing) ;  Cadet,  H.  Patton ;  Weot  Coast 
District-s — R.  Tennent ;  Assistant  In- 
spector—A. H.  Richards 

Mining  Bubsau. 
Secretary— P.  Galvin 

Manaobbs  op  Watbb-bacbs. 
Waimea-Kumara — A.  Aitken 
Mount  Ida — R.  Murray 

Schools  op  Mines. 
Lecturers   and    Instructors :    Thames  — 
F.  B.  Allen,  M.A.,  B.Sc. ;  Reefton— 
R.  M.  Aitken 

BoABD  op  Examikbbs  ukdbb  "The 
Coal-mines  Act,  1891." 
The  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
New  Zealand  ;  the  Surveyor- General ; 
the  Inspecting  Engineer  of  Mines ; 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Machinery, 
Wellington;  James  Bishop,  of  Brun- 
nerton  ;  Thomas  Brown,  of  Denniston  ; 
and  William  Shore,  of  Kaitangata 


BoABD  OP  Examinees  vndbb  "The 
MiNiNO  Act,  1891." 

Same  official  members  as  above  Board, 
with  the  following  private  members: 
H.  A.  Gordon  and  Thomas  Dunlop,  of 
the  Thames  ;  Patrick  Quirk  Caples,  of 
Reefton,  and  Francis  Hodge,  of  Coro- 
mandel. 

The  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  New  Zealand  is  Chairnmn  of  both 
Boards,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Hamer  is  the 
Secretary. 

Geological  Subvey,  Museum,  and 

Obsebyatobibs. 

Minister  in  Charge — The  Hon.  Minister 

-  of  Mines 

Director — Sir    J.    Hector,     K.C.M.G., 

M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Clerk,  Curator,  and    Meteorological  Ob- 
server for  Wellington — R.  B.  Gore 
Astronomical  Observer — T.  King 
Meteorological   Observer,   Auckland — T. 

F.  Cheeseman,  F.L.S. 
Meteorological   Observer,  Dunedin  —  H. 

Skey 
Meteorological  Observer,  New  Plymouth 

— E.  Veale 
Meteorological    Observer,    Hokitika — A. 

D.  Macfarlane 

New  Zealand  Institute. 
Manager— Sir  J.  Hector,K.C.M.G.,M.D., 

F.R.S. 
Hon.    Treasurer  —  W.    T.    L.    Travers, 

F.L.S. 
Secretary — R.  B.  Gore 


DEFENCE  DEPARTMENT. 
Minister  of  Defence — Hon.  T.  Thompson 
Under-Secretary — Major  Sir  A.  P.  Doug- 
las, Bart.,  late  R.N. 

I         Commander  of  the  N.Z.  Forces. 
Colonel  Arthur  Pole  Penton,  R.A. 

Staff-officer  to    the    Commander   of  the 

N.Z.  Forces, 
Major  Wm.    Robarts    Napier  Madocks, 

N.Z.M.  (Lieutenant  R.A.) 
aerk— T.  F.  Grey 

Habboub  Depence. 
Chief  Engineer— W.  H.  Hales 

Defence  Store  Department. 
Storekeeper — Capt.  S.  C.  Anderson. 
Assistant  Storekeeper — T.  H.  Sewell 
Clerk— J.  O'SuUivan 
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Nbw  Zealand  PiBMAimitT  Militu. 

No*  I  Service  Coy. 

Ml] or  W.  B.  Mesionger 
Cupr&in  H.  C.  Morrieon 
C&ptiiin  J.  Colenmu 
Lbut^nntit  J,  K.  Hume 

Imped ors  &/  Submarine  Mining 
Ilk  Hi  a  h  fixh  rttent, 
Captnin  J.  Fulconer 
Captain  WilliHtii  Coylo 

iVo.  2  Service  Coy, 
Captiiiij  J.  Faifoncr 
Captain  William  CoyU 

Quart ertnajfler,   Permanent  MiHtia 
CftpUin  S.  C,  Ahde?iion 

Surgeon^  Permanent  Militia 
{Welti  nff  ton). 
John  Tearc.  M.B. 

Surgeon,  Permanent  MiHtia 
(Auvkland). 
John  Wilkin*,  M^K.C.S.E. 

Monorarjf  Sarfffftn^   Permanent    Miiiiia, 
Patrick  J.  O^Neill  O'Carroll 

Honorary  Chaplain,  Ltftteiton  Detaeh- 

tn^ni  Permanent   Mititia 
The  Bei.  E.  E.  CliatnberM 

Manor ari^  Chaplain,  Wrtiinf/fon  Deiaek' 

meni   Purmanent  Militia. 
The  RcT.  W.  C.  WatfTi,  M.A. 

OffieerM  Command ip^  Miliiia  and  foian- 
teer  Dittrictt,  and  Adjutante. 

Auckbiud  —  (Tern  pom ry)  Lieut.- Colonel 
Joseph  Uenrir  Banks,  N,Z.M.  (liitfi 
Major  ILM,  7lli  Dragoon  Qiiartla,  &c.). 
Actini;  Adjutant :  Cnprain  John  Qrant, 
N.Z.  Vt>h. 

Wellington  —  Lieul  Colonel  Stuart 
New,ai,  fiZM 

Oanterburv — Lieut. -tolonei  Henry  Gor- 
don, NAM-,  lute  n  M.  44th  Foot 

North  Otngo— V.D.  Miijor  Alfred  Head- 
land 

South  Olago  —  Lieut,  -  Colonel  Willitini 
HoldenWebb.  N,Z,M.,  luteH.M.  109th 
Foot. 

Southlund — 

Nt^Iwjn  VJ),  Lieut.  Colonel  Albert  Pitt, 
N.Z.M.  Adjutant:  Wm.  S.  Little- 
johu  (CaptaiJj,  Nelson  College  Cadeta) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LANDS  ANI 
SURVEY. 
Head  Office. 
Minbterof  Land*— Hoik  John  McKenz 
Surveyor  -  General     and     Secretary     fd 
Crown  Lundi— 8.  Peroy  Smith,  F.R.G.$ 
Ai«ittant  Surreyor-General  and  Undei^ 
Secretary  for  (jrowo  Lands. — Alexandfll 
Barron  1 

Chief  Draii^htflinun — F.  W.  Flanagan 
Oliief  Clerk— W.  tS.  Short 
Chief  Accontitant^ — ^H.  J.  Knowle* 
Auditor    of     Land     Revet nj p  —  W.    Q 

Rnncie 
Superiiitt'tideiii    of  Villnge'Settlementi 
J.  E.  March 

ATrCKJ.ANl>   DiBTftlCT. 
Chief    SnrTeyor    and    ComniiPiioner 

Crown  Lands — 0.  J.  Mueller 
DiBtriet  Survejtire — h.  Cu«»en^  J.  Bab 

jun.,  G.  A.  Martin,  A.  H.  Viokerfl 

iL  D.  M.  Haeztini 
Assislar^t   Survt-yora  — T.  K.  T  bom  pa 

R.  S,  f^alhraith 
Road     Surveyor* — C     W.    Hurathou 

A.  B.  VVrigl^t,  R.  IL  Reaney 
Chief  DraughtBiiian  — W-  C.  Keneingto 
Receiver    of    Land    ReTenue  —  T. 

Taylor 

HAWKE*fi    KaT    DjBTlilCT. 

Chief    Surveyor   and    Commijin inner 
Crown  Landa— E.  0.  Gold-Smith  (n\i 
Diatrict  Land  Officer,  Gi§bome)i 
Distriirt    SurvrTOra  —  L,    Smith,    Jan 

Hav,.L  W.  Wheeler 
AifUfl^ant  Surveyor — J    Mouat 
Chief  DraughtBtnah — F.  Siinp#on 
Receiver  of  Land  Revenue — F.  Bull 

TaRAKAKI    DiBTBlCT. 

Chief    Surveyor    and    ConimisBioner 

Crown  Lands — J.  Sirauebon  J 

Difttrifi  Surveyors— H.  M.  Skeet,  G.  1 

Bullard        '  1 

ABBifttant-SurreyorB— J.  F.  Frith,  W,  1 

Morpeth 

•  Road  Surreyor— G.  F.  Kohinaon 

I  Cliief  Draughtsman — F.  E   Clarke 

j  Reoeiver  of  Land  Revetme — G,  P.  DoUl 

!  Wellington  District. 

Chief    tjurveyor    nnd     CmnmiBaioner    ^ 

Crown  La t ids — J,  W^.  A.  Marchant    | 

Diitriot  Surveyom — J-  D.  Climi*,  F,  i 

Thompson,  H.  J*  Lowe  j 

I  Aa«islant   Surreyor* — P.   A.   Dalxiel,  j 

I      McKay,  J,  G.  Liitlejobn,  li,  Mnitlj 


L  Mnitlan 
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Boftd  SurTC¥ori^-G.  T»  Murrtiy,  A.  C, 

Turner 
Chief  DmugliUuian— J»  MaL-kenzie 
R«oeiTer   of  Land   ReTeni]«    (Acting)-^ 

T.  O.  Waitt 

Nblson  Uistrict. 
Gbief    Surrejor   imd     CommtBsiuuer    of 

Crown  LancU — T.  Humphries 
Dutrict  Sarvevors — J.  A.  Monlgoinorie, 

J.  SnodgruM,  R.  T,  Sftdd 
A»itaiii    Surrejor*  — J»    D.   Thomsooj 

D,  Itinc«  Bftrron 
Chief  Draughlflman — E.  Trent 
Beoeitrer  of  Land  Revenue — J.  T.  CaLlev 
CM«t»ker,  Hannier  Springs — J.  Rogers 
Manager,  Hanmer  Spring?  Sanntorium — 

D.  McDonald 

Mauxbohoctoh  Distuidt. 

ief   Surreror    and    CotJUitiiMiotier    of 

Crwwn  Lftr»d*^C.  W,  Adam* 
Dial  net  SurreTort— F.  8*  8mith,  D.  W. 

GiUie* 
AanUant  Sarrcyor— E   W,  Buckeridge 
Chief  DniUghUmau  and  Kecei? ©r  of  liuad 

Bevenue — G.  Robinson 

WB«TI,A?fD    DlBTBICT, 

Chi«f  Surreyof  aTid  Comniii»iom»r  of 
Cpo*ii  Land*— W   G,  Murray 

AinBtant  Sarvejor— W,  Wibon 

B«ad  Survejar— F.  B.  Wither 

Chief  DraughUman  and  Receiver  of  Land 
Rere riue — Q.  J.  Roberta 

CaSTSBBURY    Dl!?TBIGT. 

Chief   Surveyor   iind    CcjinuiisBioiicr    of 

Crtiwn  Land* ^8,  Weetman 
Wjtrict  SurreTort — T.  N.  Broderickt  G. 

H,  M.  MeChire,  L.  O.  Mathias 
Chief  DraughUman — C.  B.  Slianka 
Kecetver  of  Land  Berenue — A,  A,  McNab 

OtAOO    DlBTBlOT. 

CotzimiMioner  of  Grotrn  Lands  ^ — J.    P. 

Maitland 
Chirf  Surveyor — John  Hay 
Diftrict  SurTeyors — J,  Langmitir,  E.  H. 

Wilmot.  D/M.  Calder 
Aatutant  aiiirTevor*— W.  D.  B.  McCurdie» 

W.  T,  NeiU  ' 
Chief  Draiieittsmun — S.  TboiiipM>n 
Beir^rer  of  Land  Revenue— G.  A.  Beiide 

SOCrTULAVD  BlBTEIOt. 

iJY'    "-'         vor   and    CoinmiMioner    of 

iti* — David  Bari-on 
A*i.     -..1      iTTeyor— A,  Hodgkinson 
Chief  Draughtsman — J.  G.  UUre 
B«ceiTer  of  Land  EeTeriue— H.  L.  Weldi 


Land  fob  Sbttlkmbnts  BaAfroH. 
Land    Purchase    Inspector— James    Mc 
Ki?rrow*  F.A.S. 

Membbbs  of  Land  Boards. 
Aui^kland — G.    Mueller,    R,    Thompson^ 

B,  Harris,  D.  Lnndon,  J.  Bcnsbaw 
Hawke's    B«y  — E.    C.    Gold-Smith,   C. 

Hall,    T.     Hyde,    R.    R.    Groom.    G. 

Maihewton 
Taranaki— J.  Sirauehun,  i\  Kelly,  C.  K. 

Stock,  J.  Heslop,  H.  J.  C.  Co  nits 
Wellington—.).  W.  A,  Marchant,  A.  W. 

Hogg,  J.  Stevens,  H,  A,  Fields  A.  Reese 
Nelson^Thomas    Himiphries.    J,    Kerr» 
•    D.  Baits  F-  Hamilton^  O.  Lynch 
Marlburough— C.  W,  Adamt,  C.  U.  Mills. 

J.  Redwood,  J.  A.  ParBons 
We^tland— W,  G.  Murray,  A.  Matheaon, 

J.  Cheflney»  J.  S.  Lang 
Canterbury— ^.  Weotman,  A.  C-  Pringle, 

R.  Meredith.  D.  MoMaian,  J.  McLach- 

Ian 
Otago'-J.   P,    Mftitland,    H.   H.   Kirk- 

Patrick,  H.  Clark,  J.  Dutictin,  W.  Dnllaa 
Southland — David    Barron,    A.  KinrosSr 

J,  Melntyre,  A.  Baldey,  D,  Ki.ng 

BOAKI>  07    BXAMIWKRB    OV    StfUVHYOttM. 

The  Survey or*General 
The  AsBistaut  Surveyor  General 
The  Chief  Surveyor  for  the  Land  District 
of  Wellington 

'  Th<*  Chief  Surveyor  for  the  Laud  Disinot 

I      of  Hawke's  Bay 

,  The  Cliief  Surveyor  for  the  Land  0i*lrict 

I       of  NVlson 

I  The  Cliief  Surveyor  for  th«  Land  District 

'       of  Canterbury 

I  S«K!reUry  to  Board — T.  M.  Grant 
Head  Oilice-- Weliiugfon 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TUBE. 

Chief  Officb. 
Mitij-iter  in  Cl»*rge — ^Hon,  J.  Mi<Keiixte 
Secretary  of  Agriculture   and   Chief   In* 

speetor  of  Stock— John  1>.  Ritehic 
Aatistant  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock — i\  A. 

Fraser 
Chief  Clerk— Bi chard  Kvatt 
Clerk  and  BioU>gist-T.  W.  Kirk,  FX.S. 
A*siBl(iiJt   KiitomoW>g^Bt   at   Auckhirtd— 

Ihonia*  Broun,  F.ES. 
Veterinary    Surgeons — J.    A.    Gilrulh, 

M.  R.  C.  V.  S.   ;  Archibald       Park, 

M,R.C.V<S.  5  C.  J.  Reakes,  M.R,C.V.S. 
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Proi^ltic^  Ootnmitiioner,   London — II,  C. 

CMTiuTon 
Dairy  Cninnvi^sioiier — (offita*  viu-iiut) 
Uairj   Iii&(ru£»tor»  ftnd   Grat^er* — Jame* 

Snw*»ri«»  J.  T,   Langt  C.  W.  Sortuseti, 

A.  A.  Tliorntoii,  R.  W.  D.  RobeHson, 

T.  Mrtr*liBll.  A,  Biisek 
Fomotogi*it9 —  W.    J,      IVliiHT.    J-     C. 

Bliickn.ore,  8.  L  Fitelr 
Poultry  KxfH'rt  — (office  Tat'tint) 

Inspectous  of  Stock. 

Auckland  —  E.  Clifton  (in  cliwrjje),  F. 
JScliaw^  Auckliiiid  ;  0-.  S.  Cooke,  Wbii- 
iigftwi  t  D,  Robs,  Hftmilton ;  U.  E. 
Cnnett.  WhsilcatJiTie 

Uupier — J.  Dnuiunond  (in  fhurgp),  H, 
UldhdTM,  Nftpifi* ;  C  TfioTD»*>n,  Gii- 
borne  ;  J    Hnrvey,  Woodvilb 

Wairarapii  —  W,  Sliller,  Miiaterlon  (m 
cimrgc)  ;    IK  Ki*rr,  Carlerton 

Wollini^ton— W.  R.  EiitWrfnrd,  Welling- 
ton 

West  Coii*t — A  K.  Bliindell  (in  rlinrgt?), 
Wnngflnui ;  F.  E,  Orbt']l,  Ilowem  ; 
H.  G,  J,  HhII.  Pahnerstoo  ^orlh 

Kelson— H.  M.  CmupbcIL  Nobon  (in 
clmrge)  :   J.  A.  Eiwton,  Ftfihill 

UttHborough—  John  Moorp,  Blenboim 

Wcstlaml— V\  A.  Jluddlest^^ii,  H  ok  it  Ska 

Canterburf-Kaikoura — R*  F,  Holdcrnei* 
(in  iliarg*').  E.  A.  Daw  den,  Christ- 
ohurch;  C.  A,  Cunningham.  Kani?u>m; 
J.  C.  Hnddlefitmi,  Rotbt^rhani  ;  Blrtir 
Fidlartijn,  A sli burton 

flouth    Cttnterburj  —  G.    H.    Jenkinuon, 

Timaru;  J.  W.  Deem,  Fairlie; » 

Kurow 

Otago^J,  E.  Thora#on,  Dunt'diri ;  J  S. 
Niobol,  Outraiii;  J.  C.  Miller, Oamani; 
R.  Brer,  Miltoi: ;  J.  L.  Brnte,  BhI- 
clutha ;  A,  Ironaide*  Oljde ;  R.  K 
Qoai^ftge^  Na*eby  j  C.  C  EmpBon, 
Liiwrent'**  ;  Jantes  Duncati,  E'tthner- 
•tonj  E.  A.  Fkld.Gor*^?  H.  T.  Fiirner, 
Intercargill  ;  J,  W.  Rayoiond,  Bhi& 


I  Siiperviiing  Vahiert? — W.  Duncan,  Auck^ 
'       land  t    A.    Barns*.   Wnnganui  ;    T.    K, 
Mncdonftld,  Wellington  ;    A.  P,  O'Cal- 
laghan^   CanUrbuir ;     A,    McKerrofru 
Otago  ;   H.  Crtrswell,  Southland 
Diatriol    Vftlucrs*  —  J.    L    Wil^n,    jun., 
Wliangarei  ;   VV,  H.  VVallis,  HamilUm; 
W-  Ciiirretr.    Fdieroa  ;    L  S,   HiraBOn, 
Gi^iborne  i     John     Fm«er,    Hustingi ; 
Saujuel   HilK  New   Plymouth;   Robert 
OArdncr.  Wellington;    J.   F.   Heckler, 
Manganmhop ;  Edward  Kenny,  Nel<«OTi; 
Janies    Webi^ter,     Hokitika  ;      Darid 
Dick,   John    Wbilelaw,    Albert    Free- 
man.   Ohritft4"liurc']i  ;     Andrew     Allan, 
Timaru  ;  E.  A.  Atkinson,  Oamaru;  W. 
I       L.   Craig,    PalmereUon;    A    J.   Durna, 
Dunedin  j       W.      Dallas,      Balolutha; 
.Tame*  George,  Qu<*eo!*t^wn  ;    Thonias 
Gref?n,  Gorti ;    A.  Maeplier*on,  Inrer- 
eargill 
Clerks— A.   Clothier   Dnnedin  ;    E.   W. 
Watitio,  Auckland  j   T.  Onwin^  Inirer- 
eargill ;  J.  M.  Wbreler.  Chriatchurch 
Cadet — A.  Andt-rwon,  Dunedin 


VALUATION  DEPARTMENT. 
Yaluer  General — John  McGowau 
Deputv  -G.  F.  C.  Camp  bell 
Chief  Clerk— F.  J    M.  D.  Walni-ley 
Clerks— J.  P.   Dugdalp,   H.   L.    Wiggins, 

J.  P.  Thomson.  A    \v^  Knowle«,  T.  W. 

Foole,  H.  €>'Rourke,  J.  T.  Bolt 

raughtKUinn — H*  il.  Scfd 

idetft- E,  Panting.  C.  E.  Dow  land 


GOVERNMENT  LIFE   INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 

Commissioner — J,  H,  Rich*rd(M>ii,  F.F*A*, 
F.I.A^V. 

Aaeietiiut  Cooirnbiionf^r — D.  M.  Luekie, 
F.S.9. 

Actuary — Morriii  Foi 

Secretary — W.  B.  Hudson 

C^ief  Medical  Officer^  T.  Calnll,  MJ). 

AriMuntant  — G.  W,  Barlirop 

Ajigi^t-ant  ALituary— G,  Lt-she 

Chief  Clerk— R,  C.  Niven 

Oince  Exaniiner — G.  A.  Kennedy 

Second  A^i^istant  Aetunn  — P.  Muter 

Clerk*-J.  W.  Kinuiburgh,  I»^  J  McG. 
McKenzie,  W.  S.  Suuth,  A,  H.  ilam- 
erton,  F.  B,  Bolt,  C.  E.  Galwey, 
T.  L.  Barker  H.  Spank nmn,  A.  L.  B, 
Jordan,  G.  Webb*  C.  J.  Alexander, 
H,  S,  Manning,  A.  ATerv,  F,  K,  Kelling, 
C.  W.  Palmer,  J.  B.'Youtig,  0,  C, 
Facbo»  R.  T\  Smith,  A.  W.  G.  Burnes, 

F.  W.  Beole,  J.  A.  Tbomi«on,  A. 
de  CaBtro,  F  M.  Leckie.  R.  P.   Hood, 

G,  A.  N.  CVmpbell,  W.  H.  WcHjn,  8. 
P.  Hawtboruc^  A.  T.  Tr»Ter»i,  J.  G. 
Reid,  A-  K  Jackson.  C.  IL  E,  Stich- 
bury,  J.  R.  Siinison.  iL  IL  Uendenon, 
R.  FuUerton  J.  ^,  Butler,  R.  S.  Latta. 
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H-    Dfttlee,    T. 

T:  Dimuur 
Chief  Me##c!iger—W.  Aroh«r 


FoiihT,    J.    Lind»ft>\ 
E.  Sa'dd,  J  T.  Ouun, 


I 
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Bbtriot  MiinftRer— W.  J.  Speiftht 
Chief  Clerk— J.  K.  Blenkl.orn 
Clerk— J.  B.  Wutki.* 

Ni^iKH  Agkkct. 
Rfl«id«»ut  Agent— J.  H,  Bean 

VVAWGAirtn  AoRN'CT. 
Bflftident  Agent— JT.  Fairburn 

WELLINaiON   AGRNOY. 

Dbtri^'t  Mimaper  and  Superrijor  of  New 

Bu*i»ieH6— G-  RoberUon 
Chief  Clerk— M,  J.  K.  Hi'Twuod 
derks  — W,    C.    Marchatit   mid    A.    M. 

McBonnld 

Nblbon  Aokkot, 
Soaident  Agent— A.  F.  Buruea 

Blbivhbih  AosMor. 
Ageocj  Clerk— C.  H.  Retlph 

QHBTMOUTIl   AOKNCT, 

EejideDi  Agent — A.  E.  Allison 

Cheistchxjboh  Aoescy. 
DifltricI  Mnnager — J.  G.  Priidhoe 
Chief  Cl^rk—J.  W.  H.  Wood 
01«rlu — H.  Boie  and  G.  J.  Eoberteon. 

TlMABU    AOKNCT. 

Agone;  Clerk— S,  T.  Wiokste^'d 

Oamaku  Aoency. 
BttfdADt  Aeent— O.  H.  Pinel 

DlTWKHN    AgKNCY. 

DistTict  MitnAgcf— R.  S.  McGowwa 

Chief  Clerk— G.  Cnchton 

derki— A-  Marry  aft  and  O.  S.  Nicoll 

iKVlttCAHGtLL   AOENOY. 

Agenoj  Clerk— J.  FmdUy 
Cbrk — A.  H«  Jobnatono 


PUBLIC  TRUST  OFFICE. 

PubiiL'  Triiel^fe^J.  C.  Martin 

Deputy  Public  Truitoe^A.  A*  Dunoiui 

Solicitor— F.  J,  Wilftun 

Chief  Clerk— T,  S.  Ronaldaon 

Accountuiit — M.  C  Hanieit 

Clerks  —  T.    Ste|[»bena,     M.    Tuwuaeud^ 

P.    Fair,    C.    Zat-^karifth,    P.    Herrcy, 

E.  C.    Reeves,    W.    A.    Fordimm,  H. 

0*win,  A.  Pardis*,  G.  A.  Smjth,  A.  J. 

Cross,  T,  R,  Sft>  well,  N     Le?ien,  W, 

M'^GowMi,  M.  E.  liar  rap,  8.  Dimant, 

E.  A.Smytlie,  \V.   Barr,  E.  O.  Halee» 

C.  Morrift,  S.  W.   Smith,  C  A,  Gold- 

smith,    E.  Mast«r»»  W.  Campbell,  R. 

Priee 
Dintriet  Agent,  Chrifttchurch — J.  J.  M. 

Hauilt^Ti  ;   Clerk,  J.  AlJen 
Di-Jtriet  Agent,  AuL^kl»nd— E.  F,  Warren ;, 

Clerk,  E.  11  olio  way  j  Cadet,  K.  N.  E. 

Browne 
Didirii't  Apeol,  Dunodin — ^P.  H.  Morice  ; 

Tjpiat,  F,  NaplitiJi  i  Cadet.  J.  B,  Jack 
District  Ageot,  Greyniouth — T   D>  Ken- 

daU 
District  Agent,  Napier— E.  P,  Walkia 
We*t  Coast  Setlleiuent  Re«erTes  Agent 

— Thomaj  W.  Fisher ;   Clerk.  E.  G. 

fljdfl 


ADVANCES  TO  SETTLER3 
OFFICE. 
Superintendent^^JoUn  McGowan 
Deptitj  Superintendent — G*  F.  O,  Camp- 
bell 
Chief  CliTk  ^F.  J.  M.  D.  Walmsley 
InspcetLDg  Accjountunt — P.  Hejes 
Clerks* -W.  Wodtiel,  E.  MeFadden,  W. 
M.   8nMtli,    1\  C  Sofjiere,  W.  Hinch- 
cliin^,  L  Cnrli-v,  A.  A.  Pnchiird,  M.  J. 
Cronibie^  C  Wil^ion,  II.  Redmond,  C 
B,  Collins,  D,  Frailer 
Chief  Valuei^a — W,  Duncan,  Aui^kland  ; 
A.    Barns,    Wani^ntnii  j    T.    Kemiedy 
Macdonald,  Wellington  ;  A.  F.  0*Cal- 
laglirtn,  CbrifitL^mreb  ;  A.   McKerrofr, 
Dnnedin  j   II*  Carrwell,  luTercargill 
Clerk*     at     Afifenries  —  A.     Miller,     J, 
Fergus^on,  F.  B.  Robertson 


Cadets  iw  GoTBSHirairr  Skhtick  to  bs  Voluntbbes. 
Cadets  in  the  Civil  Ser^iee  are  required,  after  amFing  at  the  age  ofeigliteeti 
I  jctr**  to  terve  for  three  years  in  a  Tolunteer  corps.     Heads  of  det^artnientji  arc 
f^qairvd  fo  notify  tbe  Under  Secretary  for  Defence  of  the  appoiiilment  of  all  cadota 
(OBiing  within  this  regulution. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Theke  Ib  no  State  Church  in  the  colony,  nor  is  State  aid  given 
to  any  form  of  reUgion.  Government  in  the  early  days  set  aside 
certain  lands  as  endowments  for  various  religious  bodies,  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  done  for  many  years  past. 

Church  of  the  Province  of   New  ZbaiiAND,  commonly  cauiiBD 
THE  *'  Church  of  England/' 

Bis^wps. 

The  Most  Rev.  William  Garden  Cowie,  D.D.,  Auckland;  coose* 
crated  1869  (Primate). 

The  Right  Rev,  WilUarn  Leonard  Williams,  B.A.,  Waiapu ; 
conBecrated  1895, 

The  Right  Rev.  Frederic  Walhs,  D,D,,  Wellington ;  consecrated 
1895. 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Oliver  Moles,  M.A.^  Nelson  ;  consecrated 
1892. 

The  Right  Rev.  Chur<^hillJulius,  D.D.,  Christchurch ;  consecrated 
1890. 

The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Tanutt  Nevill,  D.D.,  Dunedin ;  conse- 
crated 187L 

The  Right  Rev.  Cecil  Wilson,  M.A.,  Melanesia;  consecrated 
1894. 

Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Archbisfiop, 

The  Most  Rev.  Francis  Redwood,  S.M.,  D.D.,  Archbishop  and 
Metropolitan,  WelUngton  ;  consecrated  1874. 

BisJwpa. 

The  Right  Rev,  George  Michael  Leuihan,  D.D,,  Auckland  ;  con- 
secrated 1896. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Joseph  Grimes,  S.M.,  D.D.,  Christchurch; 
consecrated  1887. 

The  Right  Rev.  Michael  Verdon»  D.D.,  Dunedin ;  consecrated 
1896. 

Annual  Meetings  and  Officers. 

The  principal  present  heads  or  officers  of  the  various  churches, 
and  the  places  and  times  of  holding  the  annual  or  periodical  assem- 
blies or  meetings,  are  as  follow  : — 

Church  of  Efigland, — For  Church  purposes,  the  colony  is  divided 
into  six  dioceses — viz.,  .Auckland,  Waiapn,  Wellington,  Nelson, 
Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  The  General  S}T3od  meets  every  third 
year  in  one  or  other  of  the  dioceses,  —  President,  the  Bishop  of 
Auckland,  Primate;  Secretary,  Rev.  J,  P.  Kcmpthorne,  Nelson; 
Lay  Secretary,  H.  J.  H.  Blow,  Esq.,  Wellington.      The  Diocesan 
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Synods  meet  once  a  year,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.  The  next  General  Synod  will  he  held  in  Napier,  in 
January-,  1901. 

Roman  CailhoUc  Church. — The  diocese  of  Wellington,  established 
in  1848,  was  in  1887  created  the  metropolitan  see.  There  are  three 
sufl&'agan  dioceses  —  Anckland.  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  A 
Betreat  is  held  annually  in  each  of  the  four  dioceses,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  Synod  is  held,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop,  and  at  which 
all  his  clergy  attend. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand. — The  Assembly  meets 
«anual]y,  in  February,  at  Auckland,  Wellington »  and  Chrislchurch, 
in  succession.  Moderator,  the  Right  Rev.  Gordon  Webster,  M.A. ; 
Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  David  Sidey,  D.D.,  Napier. 

Presbytsrimi  Church  of  Otago  and  Southluiuh  —  The  Synod 
meets  annually  in  October  at  Dunedin.  ModeiH^tor,  Rev.  William 
Will,  East  Taieri ;  Clerk,  Rev.  W.  Bannenmin,  Roslyn,  Dunedin  ; 
Church  Factor,  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  High  Street,  Dunedin.  Theo- 
logical Professors,  Rev.  John  Dunlop,  M.A,,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Michael 
Watt,  M.A.,  D.D.     Mr.  James  Dunbar,  Tutor  in  Greek. 

Wesley a?i  Methodist  Church. — The  annual  Conference  meets  on 
at  about  the  last  Tnesday  in  February,  the  exact  date  being  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  who  holds  office  for  one  year*  Each 
Conference  determines  where  the  next  one  shall  assemble.  Presi* 
dent  (1898-99) J  Rev.  W.  G.  Parsonson,  Napier;  SecretarVi  Rev, 
D.  J.  Murray,  Lyttelton.  The  next  Conference  is  to  meet  in  Dur- 
ham Street  Church,  Christchurch. 

Primitive  Methodists. — A  Conference  takes  place  every  Jannai^. 
The  next  is  to  be  held  in  Christchurch,  commencing  lt2th  January, 
1899.  The  Executive  Comrnittee  of  the  Church  aits  in  Auckland. 
The  Conference  officials  for  the  present  ycEir  are :  President,  Rev. 
John  Dawson,  Webb  Street,  Wellington ;  Secretary,  Rev.  F.  W. 
Boys,  Thames :  Secretary  of  Executive  Committee  and  Treasurer  of 
Mission  Funds,  Mr.  D.  Goldie,  Hill  Street ^  Auckland. 

Baptist  Onion  of  New  Zealafid. — President,  Arthm^  Hoby,  Esq., 
L.D.S.,  WeUington ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  Chidgey,  Christchurch; 
Secretary,  Rev.  A.  H.  Colhns,  Auckland.  The  Union  comprises 
81  churches,  3,185  members,  5,055  scholars  in  the  Sunday  schools, 
with  683  teachers.  There  are  also  89  local  preachers,  and  22 
preaching- stations.  This  religious  body  has  a  newspaper  of  its 
own — the  New  Zealand  Bapti&t — published  in  Christchurch  ;  Editor, 
Bev.  Arthur  Dewdney,  Oamaru. 

Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand. — The  annual  meetings 
are  held  during  the  second  week  of  February,  at  such  place  as  may 
be  decided  on  by  vote  of  the  Council.  Chairman  for  1898,  Mr. 
George  Fowlds,  Auckland ;  Secretary,  Rev.  Frederic  Warner, 
Auckland;  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lyon,  Auckland;  Registrar,  Mr. 
P.  Meadowcroft,  Wellington  ;  Head  Ofliee,  Auckland.  In  1899  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  at  Dunedin.  The  Committee  of 
Ifae  Umon  meets  in  Auckland  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
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Hebrews. — Ministers :  Eev.  S.  A.  Goldstein,  Auckland ;  Rev« 
H.  van  Staveren,  Wellington ;  Mr.  Alexander  Singer,  Hokitika. 
Annual  meetings  of  the  general  Congregations  are  usually  held  ai 
these  places  during  the  month  of  Elul  (about  the  end  of  August). 


JUDICIAL. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  is  charged  with  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Supreme,  District,  Magistrates',  and  Wardens'  Courts,  Crown 
Law  Office,  Coroners,  patents,  designs,  and  trade-marks,  bankruptcy, 
criminal  prosecutions  in  the  higher  Courts,  Justices  of  the  Peace^ 
Licensing  Committees,  and  prisons.  The  Supreme  Court  is  presided 
over  by  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  Puisne  Judges.  The  Chief  Justice 
and  one  Puisne  Judge  reside  in  WelUngton,  one  Judge  resides  at 
Auckland,  one  at  Christchurch,  and  one  at  Dunedin.  They  all  ga 
on  circuit  periodically  within  their  districts.  Circuit  sittings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  held  at  fourteen  places.  There  are  three  District 
Court  Judges,  holding  Courts  at  seventeen  towns.  At  nearly  every 
town  in  which  sittings  of  the  Supreme  or  District  Courts  are  held 
there  is  a  Crown  Prosecutor,  paid  by  fees,  and  a  Sheriff.  In  the 
District  Courts  the  Crown  Prosecutor  exercises  the  function  of  a 
Grand  Jury. 

The  Magistrates'  Courts  are  presided  over  by  twenty-nine  Stipen- 
diary Magistrates,  and  Courts  are  held  daily  in  the  principal  centres^ 
and  at  convenient  tunes  in  the  smaller  towns.  The  jurisdiction 
of  these  Courts  may  be  ''ordinary"  (which  includes,  practically 
speaking,  all  claims  not  exceeding  £100  in  value,  except  claims  for 
damages  for  false  imprisonment  or  illegal  arrest,  malicious  prosecu- 
tion, libel,  slander,  seduction,  or  breach  of  promise  of  marriage); 
"extended,"  under  which  money -claims  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding £200  may  be  entertained;  and  "special,"  wliich,  whil» 
including  all  the  x)owers  of  the  "  extended  "  jurisdiction,  enables  the- 
Court  to  deal  also  with  partnerships,  injunctions,  and  other  equity 
suits.  At  present  twenty-seven  of  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates  exer- 
cise the  **  extended  "  jurisdiction,  but  none  the  "  special."  When, 
however,  owing  to  increase  of  settlement,  or  pressure  of  business  in- 
the  Supreme  Court,  necessity  arises,  the  power  to  exercise  either  the 
extended  or  special  jurisdiction  can  be  conferred  by  Order  in  Coun- 
cil on  any  Court.  The  Magistrates  exercising  the  special  jurisdictioa- 
must  be  barristers  or  solicitors. 

The  procedure  of  the  Courts  is  remarkably  simple,  no  pleadings- 
being  required  beyond  a  statement  by  the  plaintiff  sufficient  to  in- 
form the  defendant  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  claim.  Due 
provision  is  made  for  counter-claims,  and  the  joinder  at  any  stage 
of  the  proceedings  of  all  necessary  parties,  so  that  all  questions 
arising  in  connection  with  the  subject-matter  before  the  Court  may 
be  finally  dealt  with  at  once.  Appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  is 
allowed  on  points  of  law,  and  of  law  only,  in  cases  where  not  mora 


than  £60  is  concerned,  and  on  points  of  either  law  or  fact  in  cases 
above  that  amount »  Generally,  the  procedure  is  so  simple  aod  elastic 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  heard  it  is  not  necessary  to  retain  the 
sernces  of  a  professional  man,  but,  where  solicitors  are  employed, 
the  Court  in  its  judj^ent  settles  the  costs  to  be  paid  according  to  a 
prescribed  scale.  In  places  where  there  is  not  a  Magistrate's  Court 
Jastices  of  the  Peace  have  power  to  hold  a  Court  and  deal  with 
claims  not  exceeding  £20  in  valne,  giving  judgment  "  according  to 
equity  and  good  conscience." 

In  criminal  cases  the  Supreme  or  District  Court  may  reserve  any 
question  of  law  for  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  and,  if  the  Court  refuse 
to  reserve  a  question,  the  Attorney-General  may  give  leave  to  move 
the  Court  of  Appeal  for  leave  to  appeaL 

■  The  Supreme  Court  may  give  leave  to  any  person  convicted  before 

it  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that 
the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  the  Court  of 

I  Appeal  may  direct  a  new  trial.  In  cases  where  the  clemency  of  the 
Crown  is  sought,  the  Governor  in  Council,  if  he  entertains  a  doubt 
whether  the  convicted  person  ought  to  have  been  convicted,  may 
direct  a  new  trial  at  such  time  and  before  such  Court  as  he  may 
think  proper. 
Fourteen  of  the  Magistrates  are  also  Wardens,  holding  Wardens' 
Courts  in  the  various  goldfields.  There  are  forty-eight  civilian 
Gerks  of  Courts^  and  eighty-six  who  are  also  pohce  sergeants  or 
B&stables. 
f  Every  Stipendiary  Magistrate  holds  the  ofiBce  of  Coroner,  and 
is  paid  10s.  6d.  for  each  inquest,  in  addition  to  mileage  at  Is,  per 
mile.  Besides  these,  tbere  are  thirty-two  Coroners,  w!io  are  paid 
£1  Is.  for  each  inquest,  and  mileage. 

Bankrupt  estates  are  administered  by  four  OflBcial  Assignees, 
stationed  at  Auckland,  Weliiiigton,  Christchm-ch,  and  Dunedln, 
respectively  ;  and  by  twenty  Djepnty  Assignees,  resident  at  as  many 
other  towns.  The  Supreme  and  District  Courts  have  jurisdiction 
in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  the  Governor  has  power  to  confer 
stmilar  juiisdiction  m  small  estates  on  any  of  tlie  Magistrates* 
Courts,  but  as  yet  this  has  not  been  found  necessary. 

The  Commission  of  the  Peace  contains  about  seventeen  hundred 
names,  and  additions  are  frequently  made.  A  rota  is  kept  in  every 
borough  and  town  of  Justices  residing  within  three  miles  of  the 
Courthouse,  and  the  Justices  are  required  either  to  attend  the  Court 
when  summoned  or  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  excuse;  failing  this, 
they  are  siiiick  off  the  Commission.  Medical  practitioners,  Civil 
servants,  and  some  others,  are  exempt  from  such  attendance. 

Witnesses  in  Criminal  Courts  are  paid  6s.  per  diem,  and  in  addi- 
^_  tion  4s.  for  every  night  they  are  absent  from  home.  Witnesses  in 
^B  civil  cases  are  paid  variously  from  6s.  to  £1  Is.  a  day,  according  to 
^^  their  condition  in  life. 

Intestate  estates  in  New  Zealand  are  dealt  with  by  the  Fubhc 
Trust  Office. 
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Jury  lists  ai"e  compiled  annually  by  the  police,  revised  by  the 
Bench  of  Justices,  and  forwarded  to  the  Sheriffs,  who  prepare  from_ 
them  special  and  common  jury  panels. 


DEFENCES,  MILITAEY  AND  NAVAL. 

The  defence  forces  consist  of  the  Permanent  Militia  (Artillery  ani 
Submarine  Mining  Corps),  and  the  auxiliary  forces  of  VoluoteeB 
(Cavalry,  Mouotecl  Bifles,  Naval  Artillery,  Field  Artillery,  Engineer 
and  Rifie  companies).     There  is  a  Commander  of  the  Forces,  wh 
is  an  Imperial  oflicer,   and  he  has  a  Staff  officer  who   is  also  an' 
Imperial  officer.     To  the  Under-Secretary  for  Defence  all  questions 
of  expenditure  are  referred ;  while  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Pubhc 
Works  Department  has  charge  of  the  defence- works. 


Militia  and  Volunteer  Districts. 
The  two  islands  (North  and  Middle)  are  divided  into  seven  dii 
tricts,  each  connnanded  by  a  Field  Ofhcer  of  Militia  or  Volunteers! 
with  a  staff  of  drill-sergeants. 

Permanent  Militia  (Artillery), 
This  Force  is  divided  into  fom*  companies,  which  are  stationed  al 
Auckland,  Wellington  (head -quarters),  Lyttelton,  and  Dunedin; 
their  principal  duties  are  to  look  after  and  take  charge  of  all  guns, 
stores,  anununition,  and  munitions  of  war  at  these  four  centres. 
The  Force  consists  of  one  major,  two  captains,  one  subaltern,  with 
an  establishment  of  213  of  all  ranks. 
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Permanent  Militia  (Surmarine  Mixers). 
This  branch,  like  the  Artillery,  is  divided  amongst  the  four 
centres  for  submarine  niiriing  and  torpedo  work,  and  consists  of  two- 
captains,  with  a  total  establishment  of  76  of  all  ranks.  They  have 
charge  of  four  torpedo-boats  and  four  steam-launches,  and  of  all 
submarine  mining  and  torpedo  stores.  They  are  likewise  employed 
in  blowing  up  rocks  and  wrecks,  and  generally  improving  harbours, 
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Volunteers  ,  —Cavalry  . 

There  are  three  troops  of  Cavalry  (one  in  the  North  Island  and 

two  in   the  Middle  Island).      These  corps  are  kept  in  a   state  of 

efficiency  by  going  into  camp  for  six  days'  training  anuually.     The 

total  strength  of  tlie  tliree  troops  is  1C8  of  all  ranks. 
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Volunteers. — MouxTEn  Rifles, 
There  are  nine  coi-ps  of  Mounted  Rifles,  five  in  the  North  Islai 
and  four  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total  strength  of  564  of  all 
ranks.    These  corps  go  into  camp  for  an  annual  training  of  six  day 
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There  are  twelve  batteries  of  this  branch  of  the  service  (eight 
in  the  North  Island  and  four  in  the  Middle  Island) »  having  a  total 
strength  of  7 98  of  all  ranks.  These  corps  are  divided  into  port 
aDd  starboard  watches  at  the  four  centres  ;  some  of  these  corps  are 
trained  to  assist  the  Pernianent  Artillery  in  working  heavy  ordnance, 
whilst  others  act  as  auxiharies  to  the  Submarine  Miners  in  sub- 
marine mining  and  torpedo  work.  These  corps  have  cutters  and 
other  boats  provided  and  kept  up  for  them,  and  are  instructed  in 
rowing,  knotting,  splicing,  signalUngp  and  suchlike  duties. 

VOLUNTEEKS, — GaERISON    .\eTLLLEIIY. 

There  is  one  corps  of  Garrison  Artillery  in  the  Middle  Island, 
with  a  strength  of  54  of  all  ranks. 

Volunteers. — Field  AnTtLLERY. 
There  are  seven  batteries  of  Field  Artillery  (three  in  the  North 
Island  and  four  in  the  Middle  Island),  with  a  total  of  424  of  all 
ranks*  They  are  armed  with  6-,  9-,  and  12-pounder  Armstrong 
breech-loading  rifled  guns  and  6-pounder  Nordenfeldts,  on  field- 
carriages. 
K  VoLUNTEEits. — Engineers. 

W  ThiB  branch  consists  of  two  corps,  with  a  total  of  141  of  all 
raoks,  both  in  the  Middle  Island.  Besides  carrying  rifles  they  are 
provided  with  entrenching  tools  and  all  appliances  for  blowing  up 
bridges  or  laying  land-mines. 

•  Volunteers.— Rifle  Corps. 

In  this  branch  of  the  service  there  are  fifty-five  corps  (besides 
one  honorary  reserv^e,  47  strong),  nineteen  being  in  the  North  Island 
aad  thirty- six  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total  strength  of  3,380 
of  all  ranks,  including  garrison  bands. 

L  Volunteers. — Cadet  Corps. 

There  is  a  force  of  tlurty-nine  cadet  corps^ — viz.,  thirteen  in  the 
North  Island  and  twenty -six  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total 
strength  of  2,155  of  all  ranks. 
Ohdnakce,  Arms,  etc. 
f  The  armaujent  at  the  forts  of  the  four  centres  consists  of  8in. 
w-ton  breech-loading  rifled  Elswick  Ordnance  Company's  guns, 
with  6in.  5- ton,  of  like  pattern,  all  mounted  on  hydro-pneumatic 
disappearing  carriages  ;  Tin.  7-ton  muzzle*loading  rifled  guns,  ou 
trayersiDg  slides  ;  64-pounder  rilled  muzzle-loading  converted  71cwt. 
guns,  on  gan-ison  stan«iing  carria^ges  and  traversing  elides ;  64- 
pounder  ri&ed  muzzle-loading  64cwt.  guns  on  traversing  slides; 
^-pounder  quick-liring  Nordenfeldts,  on  garrison  pillar-mountings, 
&nd  field -carriages ;  Hotchkiss  quick-firing  gima  and  Maxim  machine 
guns.  The  Volunteer  Field  Artillery  are  armed  with  6-,  9-»  and  ll2- 
ider  Armstrong  breech-loading  rified  guns,  and  6-pounder  Norden- 
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feldts,  and  the  whole  of  the  adult  portion  of  tlie  Force  have  carbines 
or  rifles  of  Martini-Henry  pattern;  Cadets  being  armed  with  Snider 
carbides. 

There  is  a  large  stock  of  Whitehe^wi  torpedoes,  contact-  and  ground- 
mines,  in  charge  of  the  Submarine  Mining  Companies,  as  well 
four  Thorneycraft  torpedo-boats. 

Enrolment,  etc. 
Members  of  the  Permanent  Militia  are  enrolled  to  serve  unti 
lawfully  discharged,  and  Volunteers  for  one  year.  The  Permanent 
Militia  is  principally  recruite<l  from  men  who  have  one  yearns  efficient 
service  in  the  Volunteers ;  and  after  passing  the  gunnery  and  other 
courses  and  serving  three  years  in  the  Permanent  Militia  the  men  are 
eligible  for  transfer  to  police  and  prison  services. 

Instructors. 
The  Instructors  for  Permanent  Artillery  and  Torpedo  Corps  are 
obtained  from  the  School  of  Gunnery  at  Shoe  bur  yness,  and  from 
the  Eoyal  Engineers,  under  a  three  years*  engagement,  on  comple- 
tion of  which  they  return  to  their  regiments. 

Capitation. 
An  annual  capitation  of  £2  10s.  is  granted  to  each  eflficient  Volun- 
teer, and  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20  to  eticli  efficient  cadet  corps.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of  Martini-Henry  ball-cartridge  are  issued 
each  year  free  to  every  adult  Volunteer,  and  twenty-five  rounds  of 
Snider  ball  to  each  cadet  over  thirteen  years  of  age* 


Administration. 
The  defence  forces  of  New  Zealand  are  administered  under 
Defence  Act,  1886." 
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Expenditure  on  the  EsTABtisHMENT  and  Maintenance  op 
Defences  from  1884r-85  to  1897-98. 


Year, 

Military 
ExpeuditurG. 

HAifbour 
Deffuces, 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1B84-8S     .. 

90,816 

9,601 

100,417 

1885-86     ,• 

91/242 

127,167 

218,409 

1886-^7     .. 

89,927 

139,429 

229,356 

1887-88     .. 

122,061 

73,458 

195,519      J 

1888^9     .. 

53,591 

50,089 

108,680      1 

1689-90     .. 

63,614 

15,752 

79,966      I 

1890-91     .. 

80.891 

10,798 

91,689      1 

1691-92     

75,343 

7,644 

82,987      ■ 

1892-93     ,* 

59,808 

11,205 

71,013 

1893-94     .. 

56,570 

3.976 

60,546 

1694-96     

, 

62,181 

2,495 

64,676 

1695-96     

. 

84,981         i 

3,314 

88.295 

1696-97     

82,443 

4,690 

87,133 

1897-98     

83,004 

2,525 

65,529 

©KAVrNG  DOCKS  ANB   PATENT   SLIPS. 

DtPOTS  FOB  SHIPWRECKED  MABINEES. 

Ls  eleven  of  the  crew  of  the  barque  "  Sphit  of  the  Da%vo/'  which 

ras   wrecked   on  Antipodes  Island  on  the  4th   September,   1893, 

^remained  on  the   island   for   eighty-eight  days   without   becoming 

^  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  depot  of  provisions  and  clothing  for 

castaways  which  is   established   there,   attention  may  usefully  be 

drawn  to  the  fact  that  such  depots  are  maintained  by  the  New  Zea- 

'land  Government  on  that  island,  and  on  the  Auckland,  Campbell, 

^  3Unty,  Kermadec,  and  Snai*es  Islands. 

The  following  are  the  positions  of  the  depots  : — 
Aucklajid  Islands. — A  d^pot  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  Ere- 
bus Cove,  Port  Boss,  and  another  in  Camp  Cove,  Carnley  Harbour, 
Qd  a  third  at  the  bead  of  Norman  Inlet.     One  boat  is  placed  on 
Ithe  north- west  end  of  Adams  Island,  another  on  Enderby  Island, 
'^and  another  on  Bose  Island. 

Campbell  Island. — A  d^pot  is  erected  in  Tucker  Cove,  Perseverance^ 
Harbour,  and  a  boat  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  that  harbour. 

Antipodes  Islands. — A  d^pot  is  placed  abreast  the  anchorage  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  principal  island. 

Bounty  Islands, — There  is  a  depot  on  the  principal  island. 
Snares  Island,— \  depdt  has  been  established  on  this  island  in 
Boat  Harbour. 

Kejfjiadec  Islands, — A  d^ptit  is  established  on  Msicaulay  Island, 
near  Lava  Cascade,  on  the  north-east  end  of  the  island,  and  another 
on  Curtis  Island,  at  the  head  of  Macdonald  Cove,  on  the  north- 
western end  of  the  island. 

Finger-posts  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  dep6ts  have  also 
^n  put  up. 

The  Government  steamer  visits  the  Auckland,  Campbell,  Anti- 
B,  Bounty,  and  Snares  Islands  twice  a  year,  and  the  Kermadec 
is  once  a  year. 


GBAVING  DOCKS  AND  PATENT  SLIPS. 
Je89KLb  visiting  New  Zealand,  and  requiring  docking  or  repairs,  will 
I  ample  accommodation  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  colony. 
'There  ai-e  in  New  Zealand  four  graving-docks  ;  two  of  these  are 
Qated  in  Auckland,  one  at  Lyttelton,  and  one  at  Port  Chalmers. 

Auckland  Dockr. 
The  Auckland  Docks  are  the  property  of  the  Auckland  Harbour 
Board,  and  cost,  with  machinery,  appliances,  &c.,  £207,000.     The 
tensions  of  the  docks  at  Auckland  are  as  follow  :■ — 

CaUiapti  Dock.  Aucklaod  Dock. 

Length  over  aU    . .  . ,  * .  525  feet.  312  feet, 

'engsh  on  floor    ,.  ..  . .  500    ^  300    ^ 

Breadth  over  ail  . ,  . .  . .  110    ^  65    ^ 

ire^th  on  floor  . .  . .  . .  40    ,  42    ^ 

fiiM^th  at  entrance  ..  80    ,  43    » 

Depth   of   water  on  sill  at   high  water 

ordinary  apring  tides)  . .  , .  33    ^  13i  ^ 
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The  following  is  the  scale  of  chaiges  for  the  use  of  the  Auokland 
and  Calliope  Graving  Docks  and  appliances : — 

Auckland  Graving  Dcxjk.  £    g_    ^^ 

Entrance  fee     . .  . .  . .  . .  ..110 

For  every  vessel  of  100  tons  (gross  register),  or  under,  per 
day  ..  ..  ..400 

For  every  vessel  over  100  tons  (gross  register),  for  first 
100  tons,  per  day  . .  . .  ..400 

For  every  additional  ton  (gross  register),  per  day  ..      0    0    S 

For  two  or  more  vessels  docking  at  the  same  time,  the  ton- 
nage of  which  together  does  not  exceed  100  tons  (gross 
register),  per  day  each  . .  . .       8  10    0 

For  shores  cut  in  docking  or  hanging  the  vessel,  there  must  be  paid, 
according  to  injury  done,  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Dock- 
master. 

For  use  of  steam-kiln,  10s.  per  day. 

For  use  of  pitch  furnace,  10s.  per  day. 

Calliope  Graving  Dock. 

Entrance  fee     . . 

For  all  vessels  up  to  300  tons  (gross  register) 

For  all  vessels  301  to     400  tons 


401  to 

500  tons 

501  to 

GOO  tons 

601  to 

700  tons 

701  to 

800  tons 

801  to 

900  tons 

£   8. 

d. 

5  5 

0 

ao  0 

0 

22  10 

0 

25  0 

0 

27  10 

0 

80  0 

0 

82  10 

0 

35  0 

0 

87  10 

0 

40  0 

0 

45  0 

0 

50  0 

0 

55  0 

0 

60  0 

0 

65  0 

0 

70  0 

0 

75  0 

0 

rd  day  m  dock 

per  ton 

a  day. 

901  to  1,000  tons 
1,001  to  1,100  tons 
1,101  to  1,200  tons 
1,201  to  1,300  tons 
1,301  to  1,500  tons 
1,501  to  2,000  tons 
2,001  to  3,000  tons 
3,001  to  4,000  tons 
4,001  to  5, 000  tons 

The  foregoing  charges  are  for  three  days  or  less.  After  the  third  day  in  dock 
the  following  rates  are  charged : — 

For  all  vessels  up  to  500  tons  (gross  register)  . .  . .  4d. 

For  all  vessels  of  501  tons  to  1,000  tons  . .  . .  3d.  » 

For  all  vessels  over  1,001  tons  up  to  2,000  tons  . .  2id.  » 

For  all  vessels  over  2,001  tons  and  upwards   . .  . .  2d.  » 

Twenty  per  cent,  reduction  on  Calliope  Dock  rates  is  allowed  when  two  or 
three  vessels  can  arrange  to  dock  on  the  same  tide,  and  remain  in  dook  the 
same  nlimber  of  hours ;  but  such  reduction  is  not  allowed  if  any  of  the  Anok- 
land  Harbour  Board's  vessels  are  docked  at  the  same  time  as  another  vessel. 

For  shores  cut  in  docking  or  hanging  the  vessel,  there  is  to  be  paid,  ac- 
cording to  injury  done,  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Dockmaster. 

During  the  year  1897,  113  vessels  of  various  descriptions,  with 
a  total  of  35,647  tons,  made  use  of  the  Auckland  Graving  Dock, 
occupying  it  in  all  210  days  6  hours,  for  repairs  or  painting. 
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In  Calliope  Dock  15  vessels  were  docked,  viz. :  2  warships,  10 
merchant  steamers,  1  sailing-vessel,  and  1  dredge  (twice),  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  21,240,  occupying  the  dock  for  108  days  8 
hours. 

Dock  dues  for  the  year  amounted  to  £2,505  10s. 

Lyttelton  Dock  and  Patent  Slip. 
The  graving-dock  at  Lyttelton,  which  is  the  property  of  thp 
Harbour  Board,  is  capable  of  docking  a  first-class  ironclad,  or  any 
of  the  large  ocean  steamers  except  the  "  Gothic  "  now  running  to  the 
colony.  Its  general  dimensions  are  :  Length  over  all,  50dft. ;  length 
on  floor,  450ft. ;  breadth  over  all,  82ft. ;  breadth  on  floor,  46ft. ; 
breadth  at  entrance,  62ft. ;  breadth  where  ship's  bilge  would  be, 
on  6ft.  blocks,  55ft. ;  depth  of  water  on  sill  at  high- water  springs, 
23ft. 

The  scale  of  charges  for  the  use  of  the  dock  and  pumping 
machinery  are  as  follow  : — 

£    8.   d. 

For  all  vessels  up  to  300  tons,  for  four  days  or  less  . .     20    0    0 

301  to      400  tons,  ,  . .     22  10    0 

•^1  to      600  tons,  ^  . .     25    0    0 

501  to      600  tons,  .  . .     27  10    0 

601  to      700  tons,  ,  ..     30    0    0 

701  to      800  tons,  ,  . .     32  10    0 

801  to      900  tons,  .  . .     35    0    0 

901  to  1,000  tons,  .  . .     37  10    0 

1,001  to  1,100  tons,  ,  ..     40    0    0 

1,101  to  1,200  tons,  ,  ..     45    0    0 

1,201  tons  and  upwards,       «  ..     50    0    0 

After  the  fourth  day  in  dock,  the  following  rates  are  charged : — 

For  all  vessels  up  to    500  tons  . .  . .  4d.  per  Ion  per  day. 

For  all  vessels  of  501  tons  to  1,000  tons  . .  3d. 

For  all  vessels  over  1,001  tons  up  to  2,000  tons  . .  2fd. 

2,001  tons  up  to  3,000  tons  ..  2^d. 

3,001  tons  up  to  4,000  tons  . .  2i 

4,001  tons  up  to  5,000  tons  . .  2d. 

Twenty  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed  when  two  or  three 
vessels  can  arrange  to  dock  on  the  same  tide  and  remain  in  dock  the  same 
nnmber  of  hours.  Two  vessels  of  1,000  tons  each  can  be  docked  at  the  same 
time.  The  20- per- cent,  rebate  is  not  allowed  if  any  of  the  Lyttleton  Harbour 
fioazd's  vessels  are  docked  at  the  same  time  as  another  vessel.  The  twenty- 
four  hours  constituting  the  first  day  of  docking  commences  from  the  time  of  the 
dock  being  pumped  out. 

Any  vessel  belonging  to  H.M.  Navy  or  any  colonial  Government,  or  any 
commissioned  ship  belonging  to  any  foreign  nation,  is  admitted  into  the  graving 
dock  without  payment  of  the  usual  dock  dues,  but  is  charged  only  such  sum  as 
is  necessary  for  the  reimbursement  of  actual  expenditure  of  stores,  wages,  and 
materials. 

There  are  electric  lights,  one  on  each  side  of  the  graving-dock ; 
and  there  is  a  workshop  alongside  the  dock,  and  several  other  en- 
gineering works  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  where  repairs  and 
heavy  foundry- work  can  be  done. 

The  graving  dock  and  machinery  cost  £105,000.  The  interest 
and    sinking   fund   on    that    sum,   at    6^    per   cent.,   amounts  to 
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£6,825  per  annum*  Since  its  constinictioD,  the  dock  dues  for 
the  fifteen  yearsp  ended  31st  December ^  1897 ,  amounted  to 
Jei3.598  17s.'  6d.,  P,nd  the  working  expenses  to  i^8.654  5s.  5d., 
leaving  a  credit  balance  for  fifteen  years,  ended  31st  December, 
1897.  of  £4,914  12s.  Id, 

During  the  year  1897  twenty-fchree  vessels  were  docked,  the 
aggregate  tonnage  being  36,028,  and  the  dock  dues  amounted  to 
£1,513  18a,  For  the  fifteen  years  ending  1897  282  vessels  were 
docked. 

Alongside  the  graving  dock  is  a  patent  sHp,  with  a  cradle 
loOft.  in  length,  suitable  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  It  belongs  to 
the  Harbour  Board. 

Otago  GiiAviKG  Dock, 
The  dock  at  Port  Chalmers  is  vested  in  the  Otago  Dock  Trust, 
a  body  entirely  distinct  from  the  Otago  Harbour  Board,     Vessels  of 
large  size  can  be  taken  in  the  Otago  Dockj  as  the  following  measure- 
ments will  show : — 

Length  over  aU  . .  * .  , ,  . .  . .     8S5  feet. 

_  Length  on  the  floor      . .  . .  . ,  , .  . .     32S    ^ 

Breadth  over  an  , .  . .  , ,  . .  , .       BS    * 

Breadth  on  floor  . .  . .  , ,  . .  , ,       41    ^ 

Breadth  where  ship*8  bilge  would  be       , ,  . .  . ,       43    * 

Breadth  at  dock  gates  . .  . .  . ,  , ,  , ,       50    * 

Depth  of  water  on  &i\\  at  high-water  (ordinary  spring  tides)       17}  ^ 

Connected  with  the  Otago  Dock  are  a  large  machine-shop^ 
steBLm- hammer,  and  forge,  with  all  the  appliances  necessai-}'  for 
perfornnng  any  work  that  may  be  required  by  vessels  visiting  the 
port.  An  80- ton  shear-legs  has  also  been  erected  for  heavy  lifts. 
There  is  also  a  patent  slip,  nsed  for  taking  up  small  vessels. 
All  vessels  using  the  Otago  Graving  Dock  are  hable  to  dock  dues 
according  to  the  following  scale  (unless  under  special  contract),  re- 
vised since  the  beginning  of  1896  \— 

£     B.   d. 
Vessels  under  200  tons,  for  the  flrst  three  days,  or  part  of 

three  days      . .  . ,  , .  . .  » .  , .     26     0     0 

Vessels  of  iOO  tone,  and  under  800  tons      . .  ,.  . ,     30    0    0 

800  tons  and  upwards  . .  . .  . .     42  10    0 

And  for  every  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  after  the  tir^t  three  days  : — 

Vessels  under  300  tons  » .      8d.    per  register  ton  per  day. 


aud  under  400  tons 
600    ^ 
©00    . 
700    . 
80O    ^ 
900 
.       1,000 
1,000  tons  and  upwards 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  ending  31st  December,  1897, 
the  dock  was  in  use  260  working-days.  The  number  of  vessels 
docked  was  sixty -eight,  having  a  total  registered  tonnage  of 
59.601. 


300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
600 
9O0 


7id. 
TJd. 

It 

6^d. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 
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Wellington  Patent  Slip. 
tie  Port  of  Wellington  has  no  dock ;  but  there  is  a  well- 
JSipped  patent  slip  at  Evans  Bay,  on  which  vessels  of  2^000  tons 
^can  be  safely  hauled  up.  This  slip  is  the  property  of  a  private  com- 
pany, and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Harbour  Board.  It 
is  1,070ft.  long,  witli  a  cradle  260ft.  in  length.  There  is  a  depth  of 
32ft,  at  high  water  at  the  outer  end  of  the  slip.     A  dolphin  andj 

iuoys  are  laid  down  for  swioging  ships  in  Evans  Bay. 
The  company  has  convenient  workshops,  which  contain  machinery 
ecessary  for  effecting  all  ordinary  repairs  to  vessels  using  the  slip* 
During  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1898,  there  were  99  vessels 
f  various  sizes  taken  up  on  the  slip  for  repairs,  cleaning,  painting. 
«.,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  35.200  tons.     The  charges  for  taking 
esse  Is  on  the  slip  and  launching  them  are   la.  per  ton  on  the  gi^oss 
[»nnage  for  the  fii^st  full  twenty-four  hours,  and  6dt  per  ton  per  day 
'    •fterwards,  unless  by  special  agreement. 

TiMARU  Slip. 
The  Timaru  slip  is  capable  of  taking  up  a  vessel  of  200  tons. 

Nelson  Cradle. 
The  Anchor  Steamship  Company's  creMile  can  take  up  a  vessel  of 


I 


150  tons. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 
The  coasts  of  New  Zealand  are,  considering  their  extent,  fairly  well 
i  lighted,  but  there  are  many  places  where  lights  are  still  required. 
Additions  to  the  existing  hghts  are  made  from  time  to  time  as  funds 
ire  available. 

There  are  twenty-eight  coastal  lights  altogether — eight  of  the 
firsi  order,  fourteen  of  the  second,  three  of  the  third,  and  three  of  ■ 
smaller  orders. 

There  has  been  no  special  dithculty  in  the  erection  ol  lighthouses 
in  New  Zealand,  apart  from  the  trouble  caused  by  indifferent  land- 
ing. There  are  no  hghthousee  built  in  the  sea,  such  as  the  well- 
faiown  Eddystone  or  Bell  Eock.  That  on  The  Brothers  is  the  only 
One  which  it  is  considered  necessEiry  to  keep  as  a  rock-station :  that 
K  the  keepers  are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  three  being  always  at 
^  station  and  one  on  shore. 

The  cost  of  the   erection  of  the  hghthouses  is  given  by  the 
Marine  Department  as  about  J£173,50O  (the  Ponui  Passage  Light- 
house, having  been  built  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  Auck- 
i&Dd,  the  cost  is  not  given).     The  annual  consumption  of  oil  is  about 
19,800  gallons ;   and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  irrespective  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  lighthouse  steamer,  is  about  £13,000  a  year. 
Besides  the    coastal    lighthouses,    there   are    harbour-Hghta   at 
mo&l  of  the  ports  of  the  colony  for  the  guidance  of  vessels  into 
1  put  of  the  ports. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  lighthouses,  indi- 
cating also  their  situation,  the  order  of  apparatus,  description, 
period  (in  seconds)  and  colour  of  the  lights,  and  of  what  material 
the  respective  towers  are  built : — 


Name  of  Light- 
honse. 


Order  of 
Apparatus. 


Period 

Descrip- 

of  Re- 

tiOD. 

volving 

Light. 

Colour  of  Light. 


Tower 
built  of. 


Dioptric. 

Cape  Maria  van 
Diemen 

Ist  order  . . 

•  • 

Moko  Hinou     . . 

Ist     .       .. 

Tiri-Tiri    (Auck- 

2nd   .      .. 

land) 

Ponui  Passage.. 

6th    ,       .. 

Cuvier  Islam    .. 

1st     .       .. 

( 

2nd    ,       .. 

Portland  Island 

1 

Cape  Pailiser 

Pencarrow  Head 
Cape  Egmont  . . 
Manukau  Head 
Kaipara  Head  . . 

Brothers       (in   J 
Cook  Strait)     1 

Capo  CampbeU 
Godley     Head 

(LytteltonJ 
Akaroa  Head    . . 
Moeraki 

Taiaroa  Head  . . 
Cape  Saunders.. 
Nugget  Point  . . 
Waipapapa  Point 

Dog  Island 

Centre  Island  . . 


Puysegur  Point 
Cape  Foulwind 
Farewell  Spit  . . 

Nelson 


French  Pass 


Stephens  Island 


Revolving 
Fixed    .. 

Flashing 
Fixed    .. 


Revolving 
Fixed  . . 
Flashing 

Fixed    .. 

Flashing 

Fixed    .. 

Revolving 
Fixed    .. 

Flashing 
Fixed    .. 

Revolving 
Fixed  .. 
Flashing 

Catadioptric. 
1st  order  . .    Revolving 

Dioptric, 
1st  order  . .    Fixed    . . 


2nd 


2nd 
2nd 
3rd 
2nd 
2nd 


2nd 
2nd 

2nd 
3rd 
3rd 
2nd 
Ist 
2nd 


1st 
2nd 
2nd 

4th 
6th 

1st 


Flashing 
Revolving 


Fixed 


Seconds. 
60 


10 


30 
30 


Grou 
flashing 


shii 


White 

Redf  to  show  over 

Columbia  Reef 
White  . . 
White,  with  red  arc 

over  Flat  Rock 
White  and  red  . 
White  .. 


Red,  to  show  over 
Bull  Rook 
Twice      White  .. 
every  half-minute,  with  three 
intervals  between  flashes 

White  .. 


10 
10 


60 
10 
60 

io 

30 


10 
30 
60 


Timber. 

Stone. 
Iron. 

Timber. 
Iron. 

Timber. 

Iron, 
seconds 

Iron. 

Timber. 


)! 

Red,  to  show  over  V  \ 

Cook  Rock  )  I 

White  .. 


30 


Red 
White 


Stone. 
Timber. 


. .  I  Stone. 
. .  I  Timber. 
. .  I  Stone.* 
. .  !  Timber. 

I 

Stone. 

White,    with    red    Timber. 

arcs  over  inshore 

dangers 
White  .. 


White,  with  red  arc 

over  Spit  end 
White,  with  red  arc 

to  mark  limit  of 

anchorage 
Red    and    white, 

with  white  light 

on  beacon 

White  .. 


Iron. 


^ 
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ANNUAL  PENSIONS 
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Patd  by  the  Goveknment  of  New  ZbaxjAnd,  as  on  31st  March,  1893. 

'By  an  Act  passed  in  1871  the  pension  system   waa  abolmhed  in  New  ZeaUnd, 

In  1893  the  Civil  Service  Insurajice  Act  wets  passed,  the  maiu  provisions  of  which  are 

descobed  at  the  end  of  thisi  table.] 

1 

^ 

D*to 

i          Dute 

^m 

from  wTaich 

Pensioa 
cotnmidticed- 

Amount. 

Hamo. 

from  which 

Pea&ioQ 
oomxnencad. 

Amount. 

H      Under  **  The  CiM  Service  Act,  IBBSr    i 

TJndtr  *'  Tha  Civil  Service  Act,  1866  '*— ctd. 

■ 

£     a.  d. 

£     9.    d. 

■   Allaii,  A.  8, 

1  Sept.aass 

195     5     0,  Freeth,  J.  J. 

1  1  Mar.,  18941116  13     4 

W    Andfewa,  A. 

1  May,  1896 

141  12    0    Gill,  H.  J. 

1  Sep.,  1886  228  11     5 

~     Aftow,  H. 

1  Aug.,  1881 

26    0    0   Grahara,  G.  H.   . . 

8  Sep.,  1891 1  52  10    0 

iJKtin,  A.  D.       . . 

1  Oct,,  1S87 

247  10    O'  Gregory,  J. 

16  Feb.,  1681 

63     6    8 

Anderson*  J.  a  ,* 

6  Jan.,  1896 

261  18    1  ,  Greenwav,  J.  H. . . 

1  Nov.,  1891 

110  16    0 

BadMer,  H.  C. . . 

12  Jan.,  1888 

225    0    0!  Giles.  J.' 

1  Feb.,  1894 

2^^    6    8 

B«ilie.F. 

1  Feb.,  1893 

77    8    8"Hallidav,  C. 

31  Aug.,  1886 

96  13    4 

Bdk£r,  E. 

1  Nov.,  1880 

214  17     1  :  Hamilton,  M.      , , 

11  July,  1880 

200    0     0 

B*R>ani,  W.  H,  . . 

1  June,  1880 

101  18     1    Hart,  J.  T. 

12  Nov.,  1890 

193     7     0 

Bacii«9, 0.  H.     . . 

16  Fib.,  1896 

100    0    0    Hartwnght,  H.   ,. 

1  Jan.,  1886 

152     7     8 

Bait,  a. 

1  Oct.,  188B 

m^  13     4    Hflfielden,  G.  J.  A. 

1  Jnlv,  1896 

255  19     1 

Bfttkin,  0.  T.       . , 

1  April. 18LKI 

533    6     Oi 

HoddelU  P. 

17  Oct.,  1894 

\m    0    0 

Bertrand,  J,  R,  . . 

17  Feb,,  1895 

135    0     0| 

Henn,  J. 

1  April,  1893 

88     3     4 

BkJmeU.  F. 

1  Feb,.  18S2 

96  13     4 

Hill.  C,  J. 

9  Feb.,  1895 

72     0    0 

Blomfield,  J. 

21  Mar,  1889 

101  15     01  Holden,  T, 

13  Oct.,  1878 

31     5    0 

Brid^coi,  W. 

I  Aug.,  1893 

146     8    7 

Jaokman,  S.  J.    , . 

1  May,  1892 

149     6     8 

Btown,  W.  R.  E. 

1  Aug.,  1892 

265  16    8 

Johnston,  D. 

15  Dec,  1880 

366  13     4 

Buebaaan,  J. 

1  July,  1886 

127  13    6 

jJudd,  A, 

1  April,  1887 

173     6    8 

Btugefi^.  A. 

1  June,  1886 

116  13     4 

Keetley,  E. 

1  1  July.  1884 

18  12  10 

Barn.  J.  F. 

1  July,  1887 

51     0    0 

Kelly,  J.  D. 

'  1  July,  1891 

130  19    0 

Botts,  E.  D, 

1  April,  1893 

258    6     6 

Kissiing,  T. 

1  Jan.,  1894 

317     5     2 

C*mpbelU  F.  £. . . 

1  Mar.,  1800 

466  13    0 

Laing,  E.  B. 

,  1  April,  1887 

112  10    0 

C^mngton,  0.     * , 

1  Feb.,  1878 

300    0    0 

Laing,  \V. 

1  Feb.,  1896 

212  10    0 

Cbapmaii,  R. 

1  Jan..  18<:.8 

2,55  19    01 

Latiff,  A. 

1  Feb.,  1893 

75  15     3 

Cb^eseman,  G.  H. 

1  Mar,,  1893 

82  10    o!l  Lemon,  C. 

1  1  Mar..  1895 

35«J     0    0 

Cbetsman,  W.  F. 

1  April, 189fi 

154  15     1 

j  Lincoln,  R.  S.     .. 

1  Mar.,  1889 

68  17    0 

€lAfk«,  H.  T.      . . 

1  Jan.,  1879 

400    0    0 

1  Lodge,  W.  F.      . . 

1  Oct..  1881  185    0    0 

€lark«.H. 

1  Oct.,  1S79 

98  13     0 

Lubeoki,  A.  D,    ,, 

1  April  J696  200    0    0 

Cook,  R,  C, 

1  Sept., 1895 

160  14     3 

Lundon,  D, 

i  Mav,  1892 

210    0    0 

Coi^ier,  G.  S. 

1  Aug.,  1892 

533     6    8i!  Lusher,  R.  A.      ., 

31  Aug.,  1880 

76  16     8 

Cottall.  Z. 

10  July,  1892 

131     8  10 

Meikle,  A,  M.      .. 

1  May,  1887 

145  14    3 

Cn>«kc,  W, 

1  AprilJ891 

52  15     8i 

Millar.  G. 

1  Feb.,  1896 

80    7    0 

Cfowe»  A. 

31  Dec,  1885 

68  12     3 

MJllfi,  W. 

23  Sept.,  1875 
1  Feb.,  1869 

385  14     4 

Colpan,  W, 

1  Dec,  1868 

62  10    0 

Mitford,  G.  M.    .. 

196  15     0 

1  Feb..  1888  i  175     0    0 

Monaon,  J.  R.     . , 

1  Oct.,  1882 

271  16    0 

DeCaAtTO,  C,  D, 

1  Mftr.,189i2 

172  10    il 

1  Monro,  H.  A.H... 

1  Nov.,  1860 

342  17     2 

L^ck.  8.  J. 

1  Feb.,  1893 

260    0    0 

Morpeth,  W.J.  .. 

4  Aug.,  1894 

195     4     9 

i         DiciteT.  A.  J, 

1  Kov.,  1875 

122     0     5 

Morrow,  H. 

lJaoe,1390 

120  16    8 

Earie.J. 

13  Nov.  1888 

104  10    0 

Macarthur,  J. 

1  Jan.,  1376 

65     0    0 

EUott^G.  E. 

30  Nov.,  1872 

400    0    0 

McCullocb.H.    .. 

1  Aug.,  1890 

233     0    0 

Fakk,F. 

1  Mar.,  1893 

125  13     4 

MacDonnell.R.  T. 

23  July,  1890 

1.50    0    0 

'         FttUm.  F,  D.      .. 

3  Nov..  1881 

630  19    0 

McKellar,  H.  S... 

1  Aug.,  1892 

433    6     8 

Fcf^ujxm.J. 

1  Feb.,  1897 

195     0     0 

Norris,  E.  F. 

1  Oct.,  1895 

88  17     9 

iObnl,  W.  a     . . 

IG  April, 1896 140  16    8l 

Nuttall,  J, 

1  July,  1697    74  13    4 
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Date 

Date 

^f              KaxDe. 

from  irhloh 

PfiDBlon 

Amount. 

Name. 

from  which 
Pension 

Atnountt 

eommeueed. 

commenced. 

~      Under  '*  TJie  Civil   Service  Act,  1866' 

Uiidei'  '*  The   Civil   Service  Act,  1866  "— 

continued. 

continued. 

m                                      £  s. 

d. 

£    s.  d. 

■     0*BneD.  L. 

1  April, 189G 

273     5 

0 

Von  Sturmer,  S. . , 

1  July,  18951288    1  11 

^     O^Connor,  K.      . , 

1  Sept.,1892 

147     0 

6 

Warden,  H.  S.    . . 

1  Julv,  ISaS  366  13    0 

Parker,  T.  W,     . . 

1  June,lS81 

242    8 

9 

Watson,  R. 

lOct..  1892  i  145    0    0 

Parris,  R. 

1  Jan.,  1877 

314     5 

6 

White,  W. 

1  July,  1881 

86    5    0 

H     Pauling,  G.  W.   » 

1  Feb.,  1887 

91     1 

5 

White,  W.  B.      . . 

1  Julv,  1873 

375     4    9 

■     Pearson,  W.  H.  . . 

30Sept.,18S4 

S40    9 

6 

Wilkin,  J,  T,  W... 

1  Feb.,  1874 

127  19    4 

■r     Phillips,  W.  M.  . . 

1  Dec,  1894 

69     4 

5; 

Williams,  E,M,., 

1  April,  188(] 

135    0    0 

Pickett,  n. 

1  Aug.,  1866 

209  10 

6 

Witson,  W.  W,   ,, 

1  Feb.,  1881 

100  14    3 

Pin  will,  A. 

1  July,  1891 

120  17 

0 

Woon,J.G, 

1  July,  1892 

209  10    e 

Pitt,  H, 

1  Mav,  imi 

100    0 

0, 

Wrigg,  H.C.  W.., 

1  Aug.,  1&8Q 

157    2  10 

Plimpton,  R.E.E. 

4  Dec,  1863 

110  14 

3 

Powell,  D.            ..1  Julv,1893 

44     1 

& 

Rawfion,  C.  E.    , . 

1  Dec,  1895 

244     0  llj 

Under  "  The  Bamert&n  Fenaiofi  Act^  1892" 

RenneU,  W 
Rieh,  E.F, 

1  Dec,  1895 
1  June,  1892 

167  18 
217     0 

4 
0 

Hanaerton,  R.  C.  [11  Sept.,  1891 1  260    0    0- 

Robertson,  J. 

6  Oct.,  1892 

155     0 

0 

Rodgerson,  W,  J. 
Began,  J, 

1  Julv,  1892 
1  Jan,,  1878 

248     6 
466  13 

8 
4 

Under  **  Tlte  Meredith  and  Otheri 
Pensions  Act^  18T0,** 

Rough,  D. 

1  May,  18G8 

277     1 

8 

Rowe,  C, 

1  Oct.,  1894 

109  16 

0 

Collins.  Mary    . .  13  Nov.,  1869    65    0    0 

S«amnoke,  W.  N. 

I  Feb.,  1879 

240    0 

0 

Ham!Ln,RhodaB.                 I860    50    0    0 

Shrlmpton,  J.     ,, 
Sinclair,  A. 
Smith,  F,M, 

16  July,  1889 

146  14 

0 

1  June,  1878' 
1  Jan,,  1B97 

195     0 
GG  13 

0 
0 

Under  "  Tlw  Military  Pernios  Act,  1866" 

Smith,  J. 

1  June,  1894 

40     5 

6 

Arapera  te  Reo . , 

1  July,  1870 

20    0    0 

Smith,  J.  E. 

1  Julv,  1977 

484  11 

6 

Brown,  M.  R.    .. 

75    0    0 

_    Smith,  T.H.      ., 

1  July,  1876 

371     8 

7 

Hai^tings,  L, 

55    0    0 

H    SnoftweU,  T. 

5  Dec,  1891 

83  14 

0 

Iritona,  Hanita.. 

8  Nov',' 1868 

12    0    0 

V    Snow,  C.H. 

1  Dec,  1887 

157  10 

0 

Marara,  Ngakoa 

3  Dqc,  1860 

36    0    0 

■     Somemlte,  W.    . . 

1  July,  189G 

196     0 

0 

McDonald,  K.   .. 

, , 

36    0    0 

■     Stevens,  F. 

1  Dec,  1892 

183     0 

0 

Worrifioo,  Ann  , .  : 

26  Oct.,  1865 

36    0    0 

P      Stewart,  J.  T.      . . 

1  May.  1889 

300    0 

0 

Russell,  C.         ..i 

, , 

36    0    0 

Taylor,  G. 

1  Mai-.,  1893 

121     0 

0 

Von  Tempsky,  A. 

3  Oct.,  1868 

120    0    0 

Thomas,  Q.  W.   . . 

1  Nov,,  1B75 

33  15 

0 

Adamson,T. 

('• 

0  a  2» 

Thompson,  R.     . . 

1  Mar.,  1896 

220    0 

0 

Beamish,  J.  G... 

'" 

0    1    6» 

Tizard,  E.  F. 

1  July.  1888 

180  19 

0 

Corbett,  George 

>) 

0    2    0^ 

Tovey,  J.  H. 

1  Apnl,189£ 

77     0  10 

Crawford,  C.  F. 

0    2    0* 

Treseder,  p, 

13  Oct.,  1897 

184     3 

4 

Dore,  G.  H.       . ,  i 

0 

0    2    0* 

Tucker,  W. 

31  Dec,  1880 

104  18 

4 

Gibbous,  M.  Q.,,\ 

12  Oct.,  1869 

0    2    a* 

Veal,  J. 

1  Sopt.,18S5 

49  15 

3 

Hamblyn,  J,      , . 

1  Oct.,  1872 

0    2    2* 

^     Veale.  J.S. 

1  Sept.,1887:  5G     2 

lOlHope,  E,  L.       ..1 

(•) 

0    1    6» 

1 

Per  diem,                                                                                   i 

^1            (A)  Ifi.  6d.  from  25tb  October,  18G9;  iDcreA&ed  Co  2s.  3d,»  7th  December,  1&70. 

^H            (b)  U.  from  lUh  Deoeraber,  1866,  to  17tb  Docouiber,  1809:  1»,  6d.  trotn  lllh  December,  1SB9,  to 

^1     ITtb  December,  1870;  Bd.  from  17th  December.  1B70,  to  30th  September,  1671:  lucreased  to  1b.  6d„ 

^H     lit  October.  Wli, 

^m           i<^r29.  from  6tb  Juue,  ie67.  to  &tli  June,  1866;  2s.  from  &th  Jone.  186fl,  to  5th  Jane,  1660;  per^  1 

^H     mauetit  from  £^  November,  1R09. 

^1            t^b  Us.  from  l«t  J&Munryt  1S09.  for  elcbteeii  Diontbs ;  portnaneut  from  l&tb  Ma.y»  1672.                       | 

^H            |«k  Is.  Gd,  for  twelve  months,  from  '20tb  Aj 

tril.  18G9;  reuewed  for  twelve  months,  1870;  ronewfid.  J 

^B     for  twelve  months,  1671 ;  perms^neat  from  12tb  Uny,  1872.                                                                ^^J 

VmUr  ^'Thc  Military  Pensions 
18^B^' — continued.       n 

0 


(0 


(-) 
I  April,  72  ^) 
17  Nov.,  1666 

SAprii.'lSTO 
15  Nov.,  1866 

IJune,  1869 
!  14  Ma>%  1865 


^4SSl^,  Gannett . . 
Lake,  T. 
Lloyd,  T. 
MoDonnelK  W... 
MoKat^G. 

Monek.  J.  B.     . . 
Bom,  Kdward  0. 

SlMpberd,  H.     . . 
Timms,  W. 
TufBn,  G. 

^PJT i^ley*  £dw.  0. 

^■^'lUiamfion,  F.  , . 

^r  Aii&ra  Pat&pu  . . 

ApeiAt^  Keanga  iH  Miij,  1RG4 
Kkrecft  Ru&tani-    1  July,  1870 

wh&  I 

M&tia  Whitild  * .     1  April,  1885 
Maiapaic*  ,.!   iJuly,  1867 

Meb&ka  Kepa  .  '  2  Aug.,  ieGi5 
Pern  Taiumu    . .  12  Oct.,  1869 1 


9  April,  1870 

9  Aug.,  1869  0 
0 
0 
0 
150 
0 
0 
0 
75 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Actf 

8.  d, 

2  2* 

1  6* 

2  a* 

2  6* 

2  0* 

0  0 


0* 
0* 
0* 


1 
2 
1 

0  0 

1  6* 

2  8* 


Under  *'  TJie    Walsh   and  Other  Pensions 
Act.  1869-  £    ^     ^ 

Hewett,  Ellen  A.  f  10  Feb.,  1865 1  50    0    0 

Under  '*  The  Militia  Act  Amendtnent  Act, 
1862r 


0  G* 

1  0* 

0  0» 

1  0* 


Bending.  W. 
Bilton,  F. 
Codv,  W. 
Dunn,  A.  J.  N,  . 
King,  E.  M.       . 
Leaf»  R, 
Sarten,  Lucy 
Skinner,  W.  H. . 
Vickery,  W. 
VVooife,  T. 


1864 


0 
0 
0 
0 
80 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2    0' 
2    0* 


2    0" 


Under  '*  The   Schafer.   McGuirt^   and 
Others  Fenaiom  Act,  1872/' 


McGuire.  E. 
Ru&sell,  VV. 
Scbafer,  G. 


29  Sept.,  1871 
1  July,  1871 
1  July,  1871 


0    10* 
0    1    0» 
30    0    0 


Under  "  The  Supreme  Court  Judges  Act^ 
Gr^SRon,  H.  B.  > .  |  1  April,  1875 1750    0    0 


*  Per  diem. 

i1  ^nd  Octob«r,  1800:  ceuied  on  Dtb  ApHl>  1970;  renewed,  sand  April,  1874. 

'<)U.  Gd.  from  — ,  1«7  ;  incrcMWed  to  2s,  from  i4tb  Februarv,  1«)«. 

f*H«.  6<1  for  twelve  tuonths,  from  15th  March»  I80i):  U.  for  tirelvo  mo d the,  from  March,  1670: 
It- for  firelTe  months^  from  March.  1H71 ;  permaueut  from  1st  April,  ISTiL 

Kh  8t.  for  twelve  months,  from  9th  April.  1h7U:  2s.  Sd.,  pertuiiuetjt,  from  Ist  May»  1871. 

(^)liL0d.  for  twelve  mouths,  from  18th  October.  IfXSQ  ;  Is*  5d.  for  twelve  months,  from  October 
18jOi  T"-^' -"-^'^  *«  ■'"  oth  November,  1871. 

months,  from  20th  September,  1860;  3i.  fid.  for  twelve  mouths,  from  lltb 
Joa«  twelve  mouths,  from  11th  Jnn©»  1871:  2»»  3d.  from  llth  June,  ib7'2;  per* 

wlStS:  renewed  for  twelve  months,  April.  IftOO;  (igain  ronewe^  for  twelve 
inonthB,  from  lh!G8,  to  lUth  May.  1869;  &d.  for  twelve  months,  from  May 
u .  .^  11th  May,  1870. 


New  Zealand  Cross  Gbatuities  (per  Aanum)* 


»!.]■ 


,  Tbrtmas,  7th  May,  IMO.  £U). 
•TTiTiH,  lorh  M*%reh,  im9,  4.' 10. 


Ttli  Feb.,  1870,  ^10, 

£10. 
.  March,  1869,  £10. 
b,  iHtiO.  ^10. 
-March,  inm,  £10. 


Mai  ins,  Chriatopher,  lOth  March,  IRfiO,  ^£10. 
Mair,  Gilbert,  7th  Febriiarv,  1870,  £10. 
McDonnell.  Thomiwi.  10th  March,  1»89,  £10. 
Preece^  GeorK*?,  hJih  March,  1^36^.  £1U. 
UohLTts.Johu  Mackintosh,  lOth  March.  1969,  £10 
Stadngiiez,  Antonio,  10 th  Marcb,  lam,  £10, 
Shepherd,  Richard,  13th  March,  IStiO,  £10. 
Hmith,  Augas,  7th  Jnne,  ls6jl,  £10, 


MiSCELLASIEOUS  PENSIONS. 


ftmtioA  of  Inte  Provincial  Govornment.  Kelson— Mrs.  Robin«ou's  three  danj;htera,  £100. 

fiBci^o  to  Mrs.  Ehsaheth  Ford,  £10:  penaionof  late  F.  Q,  Uawaon  continued  to  bis  widow,  £45; 
IB  of  lato  Mrs.  Fafismore  coutiiined  to  her  si»t«r^,  £04 :  pension  to  Aperahama  Tabnmlrangi 
Dudt  received  when  in  the  i^ei'vice  of  the  Netr  Zealand  Government,  £10, 
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"THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSURANCE  ACT,  1893." 

It  is  provided  by  tbe  above* earned  Act  that  every  person  ap- 
pointed to  the  Civil  Sen^ice  under  "The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act, 
1886/'  or  afterwards,  shall  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty  years ;  but  the 
GoveiTior  in  Council  may,  nevertheless,  require  any  oflBcer  who  haa 
attained  such  age  to  continue  to  perform  his  duties,  unless  unfitted 
by  reason  of  ill-health  or  other  cause.  It  is  also  provided  that  i£ 
any  oflicer  appointed  under  **  The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act,  1886/' 
shall  become  permanently  incapacitated  through  no  fault  of  his  own 
he  shall  receive  compensation  equal  to  one  month*s  salary  for  each 
year  of  service.  It  is  fuilher  provided  that  every  officer  under  a 
certain  age,  to  be  fixed  by  regulations,  appointed  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act  shall  effect  a  policy  on  his  (or  her)  own  life  with  the  Life 
Insurance  Commissioner,  providing  the  followicg  combined  bene- 
fits:— 

(1,)  The  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  on  the  death  of  such  officer, 

should  it  occur  before  he  attains  the  age  of  sixty  years  (or 

after  that  age^  in  consideration  of  his  paying  the  necessafy 

additional  premium) ;  and 
(2.)  The  payment  to  such  officer  of  an  annuity  until  death  should, 

he  survive  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
The  policies  and  moneys  secured  thereby  are  not  assignable,  and 
cannot  be  charged  or  attached,  unless  the  officer  leaves  the  service, 
voluntarily  or  otherwise,  when  he  may  either  surrender  the  policy 
or  maintain  it  in  force,  as  he  may  choose. 

The  premiums  are  paid  in  the  form  of  monthly  deductions  from 
salaries,  according  to  the  following  schedule :  — 


Moiitbly  DedoctioD 

Te&r]3rD«diictliiD 

£    s.   d. 

£    ft.   d. 

Under  £150 

.  . 

0     8     4 

6    0    0^ 

£150  ana  under  £200 

0  12     6 

7  10    0  ■ 

£900 

M 

£250 

0  16    8 

10    0    u  ■ 

£250 

^ 

£300 

1     0  10 

12  10    0 

£300 

^ 

£350 

1     5     0 

15    0    0 

£^50 

^ 

£400 

19     2 

17  10    0 

£4<30 

^ 

£460 

1  13    4 

20    0    0 

£450 

^ 

£500 

1  17     6 

22  10     0 

£500 

* 

£560 

2     18 

25     0    0 

£650 

H 

£600 

2     5  10 

27  10    0 

£600 

^ 

£650 

2  10    0 

30    0    0 

£650 

^ 

£700 

2  14     2 

32  10    0 

£700 

¥ 

£750 

2  18     4 

a5     0    0^ 

£750 

^ 

£800 

3     2    6 

37  10    0   ■ 

£800.. 

•  - 

3     6    8 

40    0    0   ^ 

When  the  salary  is  increased  so  that  it  falls  in  the  next  higher  ] 
cat&gory  in  the  schedule^  the  deductions  and  benefits  are  also  pro- 


^ 
p 


portionately  iocreased,  aceordiDg  to  the  then  present  age  of  the 
policyholder,  by  iBdorscment  of  the  policy. 

By  regulations  under  the  Act,  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council, 
dated  8th  Mai-ch,  1894,  scales  of  benefits  were  adopted.  For  every 
£5  annually  deducted  from  the  salary  in  accordance  with  the 
Bchedule  already  given  there  is  provided  a  temporary  insurance  of 
JEliX)  (constant  at  all  ages  at  entry),  ceasing  at  age  sixty,  together 
with  a  defeiTed  annuity  (varyiucj  with  the  age  at  entry  from 
£63  lis.  Id.  at  age  fifteen  to  j£10  10s.  5d.  at  age  forty)  after  the  age 
of  sixty.  By  consenting  to  a  small  additional  deduction  from  salary, 
any  officer  may  have  the  insurance  continued  after  age  sixty  to  the 
end  of  life.  Newly- appointed  officers  who  are  over  forty  are  allowed 
the  option  of  acumiilating  5  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  in  the  Public 
Trust  Office »  or  of  taking  out  insurances  or  annuities  in  the  Govern- 
ment Insurance  Department. 

At  the  end  of  1897  there  were  206  Civil  Service  policies  in  force, 
insuring  £31/200  (including  bonuses),  and  providing  deferred  an- 
nuities amounting  to  £7»87*2.  Six  policies  had  been  lapsed  or  sur- 
rendered, insuring  £891  at  death,  with  £207  deferred  annuities ;  two 
policies,  insuring  £202,  had  become  claims  by  death  ;  and  the  holders 
of  five  policies,  insui-ing  £2,179  (with  £140  deferred  annuities),  had 
left  the  Civil  Service,  but  elected  to  continue  their  policies  with  the 
Insurance  Department, 

lliese  policies*  placed  in  separate  tables,  are  merged  in  the  general 
business  of  the  Insurance  Department,  and  share  in  the  periodical 
distributions  of  profits.  At  successive  valuations  the  necessary  re- 
ser^^^e  is  made  to  fully  cover  the  hubility  which  has  accrued  upon 
each  of  the  contracts,  thus  avoiding  the  possibility  of  any  future 
danger  such  as  has  overtaken  so  many  pension  schemes  administered 
on  unsound  principles.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  two  of  the 
greatest  benefits  confen*ed  upon  the  participants  in  this  scheme  are 
the  avoidance  of  fluctuation  in  the  fund  through  amalgamating  with 
a  large  insurance  institution,  and  the  possession  of  fixed  and  irre- 
vocable contracts,  clearly  defining  the  benefits  to  be  received  at 
death  or  by  way  of  pension. 


THE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  OF  NEW  ZEALAND, 

tinder  ihe  Cuatatns  and  Excise  Duties  Acts,  JS88  and  1^95,  and  "  Tlie  T&baccQ 
Excise  Duties  Act,  1896*"' 


Table  of  Duties. 

Ths  heidtngs  of  the  respective  cUsaes  in  this  Table  B,nd  in  the  Tabid  of 
Hxempiions  are  ns^d  solely  for  coHveoience  of  clasaificetion,  and  sb&lt  doC  m 
mny  %vay  a  Beet  the  articleH  gpeci6ed  therein,  or  be  construed  to  iodicate  tbe 
materi^  of  which  any  such  article  is  mad€. 

The  word  *^  Iron  '*  includes  steel,  or  eteel  and  iron  oomblDed. 

Keitber  EtefLm^engines,  nor  parts  of  steam-engines,  nor  steam-boll  era  (land 
or  marine)  are  included  in  the  expression  *'  maohiaog  '*  or  **  machinery  "  in 
•ttber  tbiB  Table  or  the  Table  of  ExemptionB. 

The  ftbbieviatou  *'  D.o<e."  means  not  otherwise  enomorated. 


■ 
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Cla88  I.^Foods  axd  Articliss  fob  Human  Consumption. 

Nanus  of  Articles  and  RcUes  of  Duty. 
Almonds,  in  the  shBll,  2d.  the  lb. 
Almonds,  shelled,  n.o.e,  3d.  the  lb. 
Baooii  and  hamjs^  2d.  the  lb. 

Biscuits,  8hipfl\  plain  and  unsweetened,  3s.  the  cwt. 
Biscuiba,  other  kinds,  M,  the  lb. 
Boiled  sug&rB,  comfita^  lozenges,  Scotch  mixtures,  and  siiga^r-caody,  2d,  t&e 

lb,,  including  internal  packages. 
Candied  peel  and  drained  peel,  3d.  the  lb. 

Capera,  caraway  Beeda*  catsup,  cayenne  pepper,  chillieB,   cliutney,  curry- 
powder  and  -paste,  lish-paste,  gelatine,  isinglass,  liquorice,  olives,  20  i»6r 
cent,  ad  valorem. 
Chocolate  confectionery,  aud  all  preparations  of  chocolate  or  cocoa —  i 

In  plain  trade  packages,  3d.  the  lb. 

In  fancy  packages,  or  in  small  packages  for  retail  8ale»  20  per  o«nt. 
ad  valorejn. 

10.  Confectionery,  n.o.e.,  2d.  the  lb.,  includtng  internal  packages. 
IL  Fi>^h,  dried,  pickled,  or  salted,  n.o.e.,  lOs.  the  cwt. 

12«  Fish,  potted  and  presGrved,  2d.  the  IK,  or  packages  of  that  reputed  weigbt, 
and  80  in  proportion  for  packages  of  greater  or  less  reputed  weight. 

13.  Fruit,  fresh,  viz.  :— 

Apples,  pears,  phims,  cherries,  peaches,  nectarines,   medlars^  apncota» 

quinces,  tomatoes,  Id.  the  lb« 

(No  duty  exceeding  |d.  the  lb,  to  bo  levied  on  apples  and  pears  from 

14th  July  to  31st  December.) 
Currants,   rafipbernesi  goosebernca,  blackberries,   and  strawberrios,  ^d, 

the  lb. 
Lemons,  Id.  the  lb. 

14.  FruUs,  dried,  2d.  the  lb. 

15.  Fmits,  preserved  in  juice  or  syrup,  25  par  cent,  ad  valorem* 

16.  Fruit- pulp,  and  partially  preserved  fruit,  n.o.e.,  IJd.  the  lb. 

17.  Fruits  preserved  by  sulphurous  acid.  Id.  the  lb. 

18.  Glucose.  Id.  tht>  lb. 

19.  Honey,  2d.  the  lb. 

20.  Jams,  jellies,  marmalade,  and  preserves,  2d.  the  lb.  or  packages  of 

reputed  weight,  and  so  in  proportion  for  packages  of  greater  or  less  reputed 
weight. 
21*  Jellies  concentrated  in  tablets  or  powder,  4d.  tlie  lb. 

22.  Maizena  and  cornflour,  Jd.  the  Ib. 

23.  Meats,  potted  or  preserved,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

24.  Milk,  preserved,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

25.  Mustard,  2d.  the  lb. 

26.  Kuts  of  all  kinds,  except  cocoanuts,  2d.  the  lb. 

27.  Oysters,  preserved,  2il.  the  lb.  or  packages  of  that  reputed  weight,  and  so  in 

proportion  for  packages  of  greater  or  leas  reputed  weight. 

28.  Pearl  barley^  Is.  the  cwt. 

29.  Peas,  split,"^2s.  the  cwt. 

30.  Pickles^  3s.  the  imperial  gallon. 

31.  Provisions,  n.o.e*,  20  per  cent.,  ad  valorem. 

32.  Rice  and  rice-flour,  Ga.  the  cwt- 

33.  Rice,  undressed,  and  dressed  in  bond,  -Is.  the  cwt. 

34.  Salt,  except  rock -salt,  10^.  the  ton. 

35.  Sardines,  including  tho  oil,  2d.  the  lb, 

36.  Sauces,  4s-  the  imperial  gallon, 

37.  Spices,  including  pepper  and  pimento,  unground,  2d.  the  lb. 

38.  Spices,  including  pepper  and  pimento,  groundf  4d.  the  lb. 

39.  Sugar,  ^d.  the  lb. 

40.  Treacle  and  molasses,  ^d.  the  lb. 
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_iUblo8,  freeh,  dried,  or  preB«rved,  20  per  cent*,  ad  valorem. 
42,  Vinega,!^  tabic,  not  exceeding  6'5  per  oetit.  of  acidity,*  6d.  tha  gallon* 

Class  II. — Tobacco. 

iS,  Cigarettes,  not  exceeding  in  weight  i2Jlb,  per  1,000,  17fl.  6d.  the  1,000,     And 

{or  all  weight  in  exoesB  of  2^1b.  per  1  j[K>D,  5d.  the  oz. 
4i.  Oigars,  Ts.  the  lb. 

45.  Situff,  7s.  the  lb. 

46.  1V)b»coo,  3d.  6d.  the  lb. 

47.  Tobaceo  unmanufactured,  entered  to  be  manufactured  in  the  colony  in  any 
licensed  tobacco  manufactory »  for  mannfacturing  purposea  only,  into 
tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  snuH,  28.  the  lb. 

^Ci^Ass  m,^ — Alcoholic  Bevebaoeb,  and   Materials  for  Making 

Same. 
l4d.  Ale,  beer  of  all  sorts,  porter,  cider,  and  perry,  the  gallon,  or  for  six  reputed 
quart  bottles,  or  12  reputed  pint  bottles,  2s.  the  gallon. 
CcraiaU,  bitters,  and  liqueurs,  16a.  the  liquid  gallon. 
f  SO.  Hops,  6d.  the  lb. 
l£l.  Maat,  28.  the  bushel. 
Rice  malt,  Id.  the  lb. 
Solid  wort,  6d.  the  lb. 

SpirltG  and  strong  waters,  the  strength   of   which    can    be  ascertained  by 
Sykes's  hydrometer,  16s.  the  proof  gallon. 

(No  allowance  beyond  IG  5  under  proof  ehall  be  made  for  spirita  or 
strong  waters  of  a  lesi*  hydrometer  strength  than  165  under  proof.) 

1%^.  Spirits   and   strong  waters,   sweetened  or   mixed,  when  not  exceeding  the 
ftrength  of  proof,  IGs.  ihe  liquid  gallon. 
S6    Sptritfi  and  strong  waters  in  cased  shall  be  charged  as  follows,  namely  :— 
Two  gallons  and  under,  as  two  gallonti ;  over  two  gallons  and  not  exceed- 
ing three,  as  three  gallons;  over  three  gallons  and  not  exceeding  four, 
a«  four  gallons;  and  so  on  for  any  greater  quantity  contained  in  any 
■ 


55. 


5S. 


■  a' 


Spirits  orstcpng  waters,  mixed  with  ingredients  in  any  proportion  exceeding 
33  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and  although  thereby  coming  under  any  other 
designation,  excepting  patent  or  proprietary  medicincB,  or  tinctures  and 
medicinal  spirita  otherwise  enumerated,  16s.  the  liquid  gallon. 
Wine,  Auetralian,  containing  not  mriro  than  35  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 
verified  by  Sykcs'a  hydrometer,  the  gallon,  or  for  six  reputed  quart  bottles, 
or  twelve  reputed  pint  bottles,  5s.  the  gallon. 

1.  Wine,  other  than  sparkling  and  Australian,  containing  less  than  40  per  cent, 
of  proof  spirit  verified  by  Bykes's  hj^drometer,  the  gallon,  or  for  six 
reputed  quart  bottles,  or  twelve  reputed  pint  bottles,  6s.  the  gallon. 

I.   Wine,  sparkling,  Os.  the  gallon. 

CiiAss  IV. — NoN- Alcoholic  Beverages,  and  Materials  b^or 
Making  Same. 

1«  Aerated  and   mineral  waters   and  effervescing  beverages,   20   per  cent,  ad 

valorem, 
ea.  Chicory,  3d.  the  lb. 
63.  Chocolate,  Bd.  the  lb. 
%L  Cocoa,  3d.  the  lb. 

QQv  Cofiee,  essence  of,  20  per  cent,  od  valorem, 
9k  Coffee,  raw,  2d.  i^he  lb. 
tl.  Coffee  roasted,  5d.  the  lb. 

'M.  Syrups ;  lime-  or  lemon  juloe  sweetened ;  raspberry  vinegar,  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 
Tea,  id.  the  lb. 
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CijAss   V,— Druos,    Medicines,    Chemicals,   and  Dku&oists* 

SuHDRIEfi. 

70.  Aoid,  acetio,  n.o.e,,  coataining  not  more  tban  30  per  oant.  of  acidity,  lid, 

th«  lb. 
For  every  10  per  o^nt.  of  acidity  or   fraction   thereof  additional,    Ad. 
the  lb. 

71.  Aoid,  tartario,  Id.  tbe  lb. 

72.  Baking-powder,   yeast  preptur&tions,   and  other   fermeBts,  20  per  oeht.  ad 

valor  tin. 

73.  OhemicaU  I)  o.e., ! Deluding  photographic  chemicMvls  and  glacial  acetic  aci&, 

20  per  cent,  ad  vaktr^m. 

74.  Cream  of  tartar,  Id.  the  lb. 

75.  Drugs  and  druggists'  sundrisB  and  apatheGari«H'  wares*  ii.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

76.  Eaaences.  flavouring,  iipirjtuoust  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  until  lat  Pebraary, 

169<G,  and  thercarter  10a.  the  liquid  gallon. 

77  Eftsencesr  flavourings  n.o.e  ,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

18.  EuoalyptuB  oil,  in  balk  or  bottle^  20  per.  cent,  ad  valorem. 

7y.  Glycerine,  refined »  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

60.  Opium,  40b.  the  lb. 

81.  Patent  mediciueft,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

82.  Proprietary  raecliciuea,  or  medicamentB,  (I)  bearing  the  namts  of  tbe 

prletor  on  label  or  package  ;  (2)  bearing  a  pre^xed  name  in  the  poEsesfiif 
case  ;  (B)  n.o.e.,  prepared  by  ftnj  occult  secret  or  art,  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

83.  Saccharine,  except  in  the  form  of  tabloids  or  tablets,  Is,  6d.  the  ounce. 
S4.  Sarsaparilla,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

85.  Soda,  carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  Is.  che  cwt. 

86.  .Soda,  oryfitala,  2s.  the  cwt. 

87.  Tiucturee  and  medicinal  spirita  of  any  recognised  pharmaGopoeia,  oontaining 

more  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  Is.  tbe  lb. 

88.  Tinctures  and  inedioinal  spirits  of  any  recognised  pharmacopoiia,  containing 
less  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  6d.  tbe  lb. 

Class  VI. — Clothing  and  Textile  Goods.  J 

L».  Apparel  and  ready-made  clothing,  and  all  articles  n.o.e.  made  up  wholly  otl 
in  part  from  textile  or  other  piece-goods,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

0  Apparel  made  by  British  or  foreign  tailors,  dress-,  maotlc  ,  or  jacket-makers, 
to  the  order  of  residents  in  the  colony,  and  intended  for  the  indhidaal  use 
of  such  residents,  whether  imported  by  tbe  reaidente  themaelves  or  through 
an  importing  Arm,  40 per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

1,  Blanketif,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

2.  t^oUara  and  cufls,  of  paper  or  other  material,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

3,  Cotton  oounterpaneBj  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

4.  Cotton  piece-goods,  to  inolude  turkey  fc wills,  dreSR  prints  (hard-spun  and 
plain -woven),  where  tha  invoice  value  does  not  exceed  4d.  the  yard  ;  &ad 
cotton  piece  goods  n.o.e.,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

15,  Cotton  piece  goods— namely,  tapestry;  cretonnes;  chmtz  art  orApe,  aod 
BcrgeH;  velveteens,  velvets,  Bind  plushes,  all  kinds;  damasks,  moquctte  ; 
sateens,  linenettes  ;  creponn  ;  otimpj^ ;  zephyrs;  ginghams;  turkey  twills  ; 
prints;  printed  cottons;  piq^u^s ;  vestings ;  quiltings  and  marcellas ; 
muslins  of  all  kinds;  nets;  window-nets;  hojlands,  ourtaina,  and  blinds; 
diapers;  ticks,  including  coloured  Belgian;  towellings;  laces:  20  percent. 
ad  valmem. 

16.  Drapery  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
fj.  Feathers t  ornamental  ftnctuding  ostrich)  ^  and  artificial  flowers,  25  per  cent* 

ad  valorem. 
}f8.  Forfar,  dowlas,  and  fiax  sheeting,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valormn. 
10.  Furs,  26  per  cent*  ad  valorem. 
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100.  Hi4berdik.shery  n.o,e,»  20  p*r  cent,  ad  valorem. 

101.  Hau  of  all  kiad^i,  iQckubttg  sbraw  hats,  alno  cap««  t25  per  oent  ad  palorgm. 
102    Hosiery  n.o,e.»  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

103.  Liboe,  and  lacei,  it.o.e.,  i5  per  c^^nb.  a<l  tw^ortfin. 

lOi,  Millinor?  of  all  kinds,  iadudiug  trimmed  tiato,  o^pa,  and  bonnets,  25  per 

cent.  a(i  valoretn, 
lCk5,  Ribbons  and  crap««  all  kind^,  25  per  oent.  ad  valorem, 
106,  Riigi^*  w<x»Uen,  cotton,  opoasum,  or  other,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
lOT.  ShawlSt  !i)0  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
lOd    SUks,  satins,  velvets,  plushes,  n.o.e.,  composed  ot  eilk  mixed  with  any  other 

ZDaterial,  in  the  piece,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
lOd.  Teztite  pieoe-good^  other  than  cotton  or  silk,  20  per  cent,  ad  vahrem, 

110.  Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades  20  per  eent.  ad  va^r§m» 

111.  Yams  n.o,e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  YII.— Leather  and  Manufactures  op  Leather. 

112.  Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  n.o.e;   goloshes,  clogs,  pattens,  vamps,  uppers, 

and  laces,  22^  per  cent,  ad  vaJ'Orem, 

113.  Heelplates,  and  toe-EbifcHerB  and  plates,  22^  per  cent,  ad  vahnrn, 

114.  Leather- 

Leather  belting  and  belt-leather,  harness^  bridle,  leggmg,  bag,  kip  (other 
bh&n  East  India),  4d.  the  lb. 

Bufl  and  split,  including  satin  hides  and  tweeds,  3d.  the  lb. 

Ck^rdovan,  levanted  leather,  roans,  sheepsktns,  morocco  n.o.e.,  basiU,  Sd. 
the  lb. 

Sole-leather,  2d.  the  Ik 

East  India  kip,  Persians,  lambskioB  and  goatskins  (dressed  other  thiLii 
morocco),  kangaroo  and  wallabi  skins  (dressed),  tan  and  coloured  calf, 
2d.  the  lb. 

Leather  n.o.e.,  Id.  the  lb. 
Leather  board  or  compo,  4d.  the  lb< 

Leather  bags  and  leather-cloth  bags,  n.o.e.,  20  pef  cent,  ad  Vikloretft* 
Leather,  cbarnois,  20  per  cent-  ad  valarem. 
Leather  cut  into  Fthapes,  22^  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Limther  leggings.  22^  per  cent,  ad  valoretn. 
Leather  nianufaeturefe  n.o,e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Portmanteaux;  trunks;  travelling- bags  and  brief-bags  of  leather  or  leather- 

cloth.  10  in.  in  length  and  upwards,  and  earpat-bags,  25  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 
Saddlery  and  harness,  whips  and  whip-thongs,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


117. 
118. 


119. 


124 
1S6. 
128, 

laiK 


Class  YLll. — Fueniturb  aijd  Household  Fubnishinos, 

BaAket-   and   wicker  >  ware   n.o.e.,   not  being   furniture,  20  per  cent,   ad 

valorem. 
Carpets   and  druggets ;    floorcloth ;    mats    and    matting,  20   per   cent,   ad 

iHikntm. 
Desks,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Farniture  and  cabinetware,  n.o.e.,  and  other  Uian  Iron,  25  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 
Foniiture-,  knife-,  and  plate-powder  and  polish,  90  per  cent,  ad  valorgm. 
)klanielpieeee,  other  than  atone.  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Uplitilntery  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  IX. — China,  Gla^s,  and  Earthen  Goods, 

Bricks,  known  as  firebricks,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
China,  porcelain,  and  parianware,  20  ptr  cent,  ad  valoretn. 
"*-"''^"'""  'Mpeg  and  tilew,  20  per  cent,  ad  pattrrem. 

ring  and  garden  tilet^,  20  per  cent,  ad  valoretn. 
Lie^  stone v¥are,  and  brownw&re,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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135.  PiiterSt  20  per  cent,  ad  valore fu, 

136.  PtroclBV,  ground,  A.iid  fireoliiv  goods,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

137.  Glass,  crown,  sboet,  a,ad  common  window^  2s.  the  100  auperfioial  feet 
138«  Glaaaware ;  aUo  plalQ-glass,  and  glass  polished,  coloured,  and  other  kini 

n.Q.e. ;  globes  and  chimneys  lor  lamps,  ^  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
139*  Lamps,  lanterns,  and  lamp-wick,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
140«  Plabe-glasSt  bevelled  or  silvered  ;  mirrors  and  looking^ glasse^f  framed  or 
framed,  25  p«r  cent,  ad  valarem. 

Class  X. — Fakct  Goods,  Musicai*  Instkuments,  etc. 

141.  Aftiiicial  HieB,  25  p^r  cont.  ad  valorem, 

142.  Cards,  playing,  6d,  per  pack. 

143.  Clocks,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

144.  Dressing-cases ,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

145.  Fancy  goods,  and  toya,  20  per  cant,  ad  valorem. 
14G.  Fisbing  tackle,  tocluding  artificially- baited  hooks  other  than  flies,  20  p 

cent,  ad  valorem, 

147.  Jewellery ;  plate^  gold  or  silver ;  greenstone,  out  or  polished :  20  per  ces 

ad  valorem, 

148.  Mouldinga  in  the  piece,  for  picture- frames,  cornicea,  or  ceilings,  15  per  cen 

ad  valmein, 

149.  Musical  instruments  of  all  kiniis  n.o.c.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valoretn, 

150.  Oil,  perfumed,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

151.  Papier-mach6  ware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

152.  Perfumery  n.o.e.,  25  pet  cent,  ad  valorem.  ^ 

153.  Perfumed  ^piritH  and  Cologne-water ;  £1  Is.  the  liquid  gallon  until  tHd 

Februnry,  1896»  and  thereafter  £1  10s.  the  l%uid  gallon. 

154.  Photographic  goods  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

155.  Pictures,  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs,  framod  or  u| 

framed ;  picture-  or  photograph^frames  and   -mouDts,  20   per  oent 
valorem. 
166.  Platedware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

157.  Statues,  statuettes,  casts,  and  bronzes,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem, 

158.  Tobacco-pipes  and  cases,  cigar-  and  cigarette-holders  and  cases,  ciguell 

papers  and    cases,  26  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

159.  Toilet  preparations  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

160.  Watches,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
IGl.  Watking-stioks,  20  per  cent,  ad  valdrem. 

Class  XI.— Paper  Manufactures  and  STATioNEax* 

162.  Calendars  and  show-cards,  all  kinds,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

163.  CardlK>ard  boxes  complete,  or  cardboard  cut  and  shaped  for  boxes  (inoladiil 

match-boxeB),  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

164.  Directories  of  New  Zealand,  or  of  any  part  thereof ;  also  covers  for  dirol 

tories,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

165.  Handbills,  programmes,  and  circulars,  playbiUs  and  printed  posters,  90  p< 

cent,  ad  valore!tn. 

166.  Ink,  writing,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

167.  Paper  bags,  coarse  (including  sugar- bags),  7s.  6d.  the  owt. 
16B.  Paper  bags  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

169.  Paper- hangfingfl^  16  per  oent.  ad  valorem, 

170.  Paper,  wrapping — viz.,  blue  candle,  glazed  cap,  glased  casingSi  small  ban( 

lumber  hand,  and  tissue,  5s.  the  cwt. 

171.  Paper,  wrapping,  other  kinds,  Including  brown,  cartridge,  and  augar  papee 

58.  the  owt. 

172.  Printed  matter  relating  to  patent  or  proprietary  medicines  ;  trade  oalj 

logues,  price-lists,  and    fashion-plates  of  the  goods  of  &rms  or  persol 
in  the  colony,  25  per  cent,  ad  vahrem. 
17d«  Stationery  and  writing  paper  n.o.e.,  20  per  oent.  ad  valortm. 
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17i*  Stationer^',  mftiiufactured— viz,,  aocounUbooks ;  manuscript  books;  bill* 
head,  mvoioe,  and  fitatement  forms;  printed  or  ruled  pap<^r  ;  ootint«r- 
booka  ;  cheque-  aad  draft  forma  ;  tags;  labela;  blotting-pads;  sketch- 
booka  ;  book  covers ;  oopyiog  letter  books ;  manifold  writers;  albuma 
(other  thao  for  photographs);  diaries;  birthday- books  ;  plaia  or  faiut- 
lined  ruled  books  ;  printed  window- tickets  ;  printed,  lithographed,  or  em- 
bossed ttatiouerj  ;  and  ChriBtmas,  New  Year,  birthday,  and  Easter  carda 
and  booklets  :  2d  per  oont.  ad  valorem. 
rl75.  Stereotypes  and  matrices,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


I 


Glasb  Xn, — Makufaotukes  of  Metal. 

176.  Bicycles,  tricjcles,  and  tht;  like  vehicles  ;  also  finished  or  partly  iaished  or 

machined  partn  of  same,  n.o.o.,  including  weldleaa  steel  tubing  cut  to 
abort  lengths,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

177.  Boilers,  land  Euad  marine,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

178.  Brass  cocks,  valves,  unions,  labricators,  and  whistles,  SO   per   oent,   ad 

valorem. 

179.  Brass  manufactures  ti.o.e,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
ISO,  Cartridges  {.shot),  10-  to  2i-boTO,  Is.  6d.  the  100. 
181.  Cartridge  cases,  9d.  the  100. 
182-  Cartridges,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valoreMr 

183.  Cash -registering  machines,  10  percent,  ad  valofem. 

184.  Coffin- furniture,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
1S5.  Compos  it  ion- pi  ping,  3b.  6d.  the  owt. 

186.  Copper  manufactures  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

187.  Copying- presses,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

188.  Crab- winches,  cranes  n.o.e.,  capstans,  and   windlasses,   20   per  cent,   ad 
valaretn, 

169.  Cutlery,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

190.  Firearms,  all  kinds,  20  per  cent-  ad  valorem. 

191.  GaivauiBed-iroD  manufactures  n.o.e.^  25  per  cent,  advalorem, 

192.  Gafiomoters,  and  other  apparatus  for  proaucing  gas  ;  also  gas  meters,  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

196.  Qaspipes,  utod,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

19i.  Hardware,  ironmongery,  and  holloware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

195.  Iron  bridges,  and  iron  material,  u.o.e.,  for  the   construction   of   bridges^ 

wharves,  jetties,  or  patent  alipa,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

196.  Iron  columns  for  buildings,  and  other  structural  ironwork,  20  per  cent,  ad 

^  valorem. 

197.  Iron  doors  (or  safes  and  vaults,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

198.  Iron,  galvanised  corrugated  sheets,  screws,  and  nails,  2b,  the  cwt. 

199.  Iron  galvanised    tiles,  ridging,  guttering,  and   spouting,   20   per  cent,   ad 

vaLorem. 
90O.  Iron  gates  and  gate-posts,  staples,  standards,  straining  posts  and  apparatus, 

20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
90L  Iron  nails,  28.  the  cwt. 
302.  Iron  pipes,  and  fittings  for  same,  including  maiQ-cocka,  5  per  cent,   ad 

valorem, 
208.  Iron,  plain  galvanised  sheet  and  hoop,  Is.  6d.  the  cwt. 
90i.  Iron   tanks,  exceeding  200  gallons  and  not   exceeding  400   gallons,    IDs. 

each. 
i06.  Iron  tanks,  of  and  under  200  gallons,  5s.  each. 

906.  Iron  work  and  wire-work,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

907.  Japanned  and  lacquered  metal  ware,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

908.  La  wo.  mowers,  20  per  cent,  ad  valoreim, 
309.  Lead,  in  sheets,  Is.  &d.  the  cwt. 

iSlO.  Lead  piping,  3s.  Gd.  the  cwt. 

|911.   Machinery,  n.o.c,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Machinery,  electric,  and  appliances,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


I 


TO 

All. 
215. 


316. 
217. 


218, 

219. 
230. 

221. 
222. 
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All    m&chinorj   for   mgrtcuUiiral    purposes,    tnclurlin^   chaffcutteriB, 

Qfusbers,  corn  ahelleni,  also  Rfticles  used  in  matniifaotiiring  the  same— 

na[Del3\  oh&ff  cutting  kuive«,  tilt-rakes,  fitiingfi  for  threshing-mills,  forg- 

ittga  for  ploughs ;    hot  excluding  reapera   and   bindifTs,  5  per  cent.  042 

tfalorem. 
Machinery  for  dairjing  porpoaes  (excluding  separators  and  coolers),  5  par 

coDt,  ad  valorem. 
Mdohinery   for    flour-mil Ir,   wooneri-mills,   paper- milJs,   rope-   and   twine- 

makingi  dredging,   saw- milling,    planing,  and  wood- working  (including 

lalhea),  oil-reifiiing,  boring,  and  also  machinery  for  refrigerating  or  pre* 

"serving   meat,    Ieather-i;piitLing   macbineji,   and    bandknivee   for  same, 

5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Machinery  for  stamping  and  blocktiig  tin,  f^  per  oent.  ad  vahrtm. 
Machinery  of  every  deecription   for   mioing  piirpoaes,  including  maohine 

pumps,  but  excluding  machinery  for  gold-saving  purpoeaa  and  piooeeiaa, 

5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Maoufactures,  n.o.e.,  of  metal,  or  of  metat  in  oombination  with  any  other 

material,  20  per  cent,  ad  vahrem. 
Naila  n.o.e.,  Sa.  the  cwt. 
Portable  engines  on  four  or  any  greater  number  of  wheels,  with  boilers  of 

locomotive  type  ;  &lso  traction-engines,  5  per  cent,  ad  valotfm. 
Printing  machines  and  pres»ea»  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Pumps   and   other    appatatos    far    caismg  water  D,o,e.,  20  p«r  cent,  ad 

valorefft. 
Railway  and  tramway  plant  and  materiais  n  o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  mUoTiWL 
Sad-irons,  20  p&r  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Shot,  lOs.  the  cwt. 
Soda-water  machines;  also  maohinee  for  aerating  liquids^  5  per  cent. ad 

valorem. 
Steam- engines  &nd  parts  of  steam  engines  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem* 
Steam-engines  and  parts  thereof  (including  the  boiler  or  boilers  therefor), 

imported  specially  for   mining   and   dairying  purposei^,   5  per  cent,  ad 

mlore^i. 
Tinware,  and  tinNmiihs'  furniture,  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  vahrem. 
Waterworkt^  pipen,  iron,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Weighbridges  and  wfjighing-machinee,  20  per  cent,  ad  valortim. 
Wire  mattreK»es  and  webbing,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Zino  tiles,  ridging,  gutiering,  piping,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem, 
ZiMO  manufactures  n.o.e.,  25  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 


c^B^^ 


Clasb  XIII,— Timber  and  Akticleb  made  fbom  Timbeb. 

235.  Bellows,  other  than  forge,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

236.  Bl'>Gks,  wooden  tacklo,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

237.  Buckets  and  tnbSj  of  wood,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

238    Ctvri'iages,   carts,   drays,    wagons   and    perambulators,  and  wheels  for   tba 
same,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

239.  Carriage  shafts,  spoket^,  and  felloes,  dressed  :  bent  oarriage  timber  n.o.e. 

20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

240.  Duors,  glazed  with  ornamental  glass,  4s.  each. 

241.  Doors,  plain,  2s.  each. 

24;2    Sa'^hes,  glazed  with  ornamental  glass,  4s.  the  pair. 
243.  Sa^^hes,  plain,  2s.  the  pair. 

544.  Timber,  palings,  2s,  the  100. 

545.  Timber,  posts,  Ss.  the  100. 

246.  Timber,  rails,  4h.  ibe  100. 

247.  Timber,  sawn,  dressed,  4s.  the  100  It.  superfioiaL 

248.  Timber,  sawn,  rough,  2h.  the  1C90  ft.  siipcrflcial. 
S49.  Timber,  shingles  and  latlis,  id,  the  1,000. 

250.  Wooden  ware  and  turnery  n.o.e.,  ajid  veneere,  20  per  oent.  ad  veLhrgm. 
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Glass  XIV. — Oils,  Paints,  bto. 

251.  Axle-grea«e  and  other  solid  lubrio&nts,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
352.  Harness  oil    and    composition,  and   leather  dressing,    20    per    cent,   ad 
valorem. 

253.  Kaphiha,  6d.  the  gallon. 

254.  Oil,  kerosene,  6d.  the  gallon. 
855.  Oil,  linseed,  6d.  the  gallon. 

256.  Oil,  mlnerel,  including  shale-waste  or  unrefined  mineral>oil  n.o.e.,  6d.  the 

gallon. 

257.  Oil,  n.o.e.,  6d.  the  gallon. 

238.  Oil,  olive,  in  bulk,  6d.  the  gallon. 

259.  Oil  vegetable,  in  bulk,  n.o.e.,  6d.  the  gallon. 

260.  Oil,  vegetable  or  other,  in  bottle,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

261.  Paints  and  colours  ground  in  oil  or  turpentine,  2s.  6d.  the  owt. 

262.  Paints  and  colours  mixed  ready  for  use,  5s  the  owt. 

263.  Putty,  2s.  the  cwt. 

264.  Stearine,  IJd.  the  lb. 

265.  Varnish,  enamel  paints,  gold  size,  2s.  the  gallon. 

266.  Whiting  and  chalk.  Is.  the  cwt. 

Class  XV. — Agricultural  and  Farm  Products,  etc. 

267.  Animals,  food  for,  of  all  kinds,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
368.  Cattle  (horned),  lOs.  each. 

969.  Chaff,  £1  the  ton. 

270.  Qrain— namely,  barley,  2s.  the  100  lb. 

271.  Grain  and  pulse  of  every  kind  n.o.e.,  9d.  the  100  lb. 

272.  Grain  and  pulse  of  every  kind,  when  ground  or  in  any  way  manufactured, 

n.o.e.  Is.  the  100 lb. 

273.  Horses,  £1  each. 

274.  Linseed,  £1  the  ton. 

275.  Maize,  9d.  the  1001b. 

276.  Onions,  £l  the  ton. 

277.  Prepared  calf-meal,  £1  5s.  the  ton. 

Class  XVI. — Miscellaneous. 

278.  Bags,  flour,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

279.  Bags,  calico,  forfar,  hessian,  and  linen,  20  percent,  ad  valorem. 

280.  Bagging  and  bags  n.o.e.,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

281.  Blacking  and  boot-gloss,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

282.  Blacklead,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

283.  Blue,  2d.  the  lb. 

284.  Brooms,  brushes,  and  brushware  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

285.  Brushes,  hair,  and  combs ;  toilet,  clothes,  and  hat  brushes,  20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

286.  Candles,  2d.  the  lb.  or  package  of  that  reputed  weight,  and  so  in  proportion 

for  packages  of  greater  or  less  reputed  weight. 

287.  Cement,  28.  the  barrel. 

288.  Cordage  and  rope  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

289.  Cork,  cut,  including  bungs,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

290.  Fireworks  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

291.  Flock,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

292.  Glue  and  size,  l^d.  the  lb. 

293.  Granite,  sawn  on  not  more  than  two  sides,  and  not  dressed  or  polished, 

5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

294.  Marble,  granite,  and  other  stone,  dressed  or  polished,  and  articles  made 

therefrom,  including  mantelpieces,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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295.  Matohes— 

Wooden,  in  boxes  containing  not  more  than  60  matches,  Is.  the  gi 
of  boxes. 
In  boxes  containing  over  60  and  not  more  than  100  matches,  28. 

gross  of  boxes. 

In  boxes  containing  more  than  100  matches,  for  every  100  mate 

or  fraction  thereof  contained  in  one  box,  28.  the  gross  of  boxes. 

Wax,  "  plaid  vestas  "  in  cardboard  boxes  containing  under  100  matol 

Is.  2d.  the  gross  of  boxes. 

*'  Pocket  vestas  "  in  tin  or  other  boxes  containing  under  100  mate] 

Is.  9d.  the  gross  of  boxes. 
"  Sportsman's,"  "  Ovals,"  and  "  No.  4  tin  vestas  "  in  boxes  conti 

ing  not  more  than  200  matches,  5s.  the  gross  of  boxes. 
Other  kinds,  for  every  100  matohes  or  fraction  thereof  containe< 
one  box,  2s.  6d.  the  gross  of  boxes. 

296.  Nets  and  netting,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

297.  Powder,  sporting,  6d.  the  lb. 

298.  Rice,  manufactured  into  starch  in  bond,  28.  the  cwt. 

299.  Sacks,  other  than  comsacks  and  jute  sacks,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

300.  Sausage-skins  and  casings  (including  brine  or  salt),  3d.  the  lb. 

301.  Soap,  common  yellow  and  blue  mottled,  58.  the  cwt. 

302.  Soap  n.o.e.  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

303.  Soap-powder,  extract  of  soap,  dry  poap,  and  soft-soap,  20  per  cent. 

valorem. 

304.  Spirits,  methylated,  Is.  the  liquid  gallon. 

305.  Spirits,  cleared  from  warehouse,  methylated  under  prescribed  oonditii 

6d.  the  liquid  gallon. 

306.  Starch,  2d.  the  lb. 

307.  Tarpaulins,  tents,  rick-  and  wsigon- covers,  20  per  oent.od  valorem, 

308.  Twine,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

309.  Washing-powder,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

310.  Wax,  paraffin,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  Japanese,  IJd.  the  lb. 

In  addition  to  any  duty  chargeable  by  law  on  any  goods  imported  into 
colony,  a  further  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  shall  be  ohai 
when  the  goods  are  prison  made. 


Table  of  Exemptions  from  Duties  of  Customs. 
Class  I.— Foods,  etc. 

Names  of  Articles. 

311.  Almonds,  Barbary,  Sicily,  and  French,  used  in  confectioners' manufaotu 

312.  Anchovies,  salted,  in  casks. 

313.  Arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  prepared  groats. 

314.  Rock  salt. 

Class  IV.— Non-alcoholio  Beverages,  etc. 

315.  Cocoa-beans. 

Class  V. — Drugs,  etc. 

31S.  Acids — viz.:  boracic ;  carbolic,  in  bulk;  fluoric;  muriatic;  nitric;  oxa 
oleic  ;  pyrogallic  ;  salicylic ;  sulphuric. 

317.  Concentrated  extracts,  or  essences  in  liquid  form  or  preserved  in  fat 

perfume-manufacturing  purposes  in  manufacturing  warehouses,  in  hot 
of  not  less  than  1  lb.  in  weight. 

318.  Disinfectants. 
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19*  Drugs  and  chemicals — vis. :  alum  ;  Bulpbate  of  alumitiiuni ;  sulphate  of 
ammonia;  atihydrDUS  ammonia;  aiiiline  dyes;  arnenio,  bluestooG,  or 
salphate  of  copper ;  borax ;  catechu  ;  chloride  of  calcium  ;  nitrate  of 
silYer ;  ooohineal ;  crcoaotCf  crude  or  commercial ;  glycerine,  crude  ; 
gam,  arahic  and  tragacauth ;  gum  benzoin;  artificial  gum  arable;  gum 
damar ;  phosphorus;  potash,  caastio  potash,  and  chlorate  of  potash; 
pearlasb  ;  cyauide  of  potass itim  ;  daKammoniac  ;  saltpetre  ;  acetate  of 
8<)da,  crude ;  soda-ash  ;  caustic  soda ;  nitrate  of  soda ;  silicate  of  soda^ 
sulphate  of  soda;  sulphide  of  sodium;  strychnine;  sulphur;  chloride  of 
sine:  iron- sulphates ;  gftlJ-nuta;  turmeric;  seffron  ;  nitroua  oxide  gas ; 
tree  washes ;  insecticides;  maltine;  chlorodyne. 
Essential  oils*  except  eucalyptus  ;  cod-liver  oil ;  oil  of  rhodium. 
Horse  drenches* 

Medicinal  barks,  leaves,  herbs,  flowers,  roots,  and  guma. 
Scrub-exterminator. 
8Si«  Slieep-dip  ;  sheep-drenches ;  sheep-licks, 
SS5.  Sorgical  and  dental  instrtiments  and  appliances. 
9^.  Scientific  and  assay   bainnces,   retorts,   flaeks,   and   other   appliances  for 

chemical  analysis  and  assay  work. 
827.  Water- hardening  chemicals  for  brewers'  use. 


S2S 


330. 
331. 
d32. 
883. 
884. 
835. 
836. 


887. 
888, 


■  an. 
rs42. 


943, 
844. 

d40. 
847- 


848. 


Clabb  VI. — CiiOTHiNG  A^fD  Textiles. 

Accoutrements  for  military  purposes,  excepting  uniform  clothing. 

Brace* elastic  and  brace  mountings. 

Bunting,  in  the  piece. 

Butter-  and  cheeBe-cioth. 

Buttons,  tapes*  wadding,  pins,  needles. 

Calico,  white  and  grey,  also  cotton  sheetings,  in  the  piece. 

Corduroy,  moleskin,  and  plain  beaverskin.  of  cotton,  in  the  piece. 

Coloured  cotton  shirtings;  Aannelette  shirtings.* 

Forfar,  dowlas,  and  f^ax  sheeting,  when  cut  up  under  superviHion  in  sizes 
not  exceeding  47  in.  x  36  in.  for  making  flour- bags,  and  not  exceeding 
54  in.  for  lining  wool  mats. 

Fur-skins,  green  or  sun-dried. 

Gold  or  silver  lace  or  braid  for  military  clothing. 

Hatinaker*s  materials — ^viz. :  silk  plush;  felt  hoods;  shellac;  galloons; 
calicoes;  spale-boards  for  hat- boxes  ;  leathers  and  Untngs ;  blooki; 
moulds ;  frames ;  ventilators  ;  and  tassels. 

Hessians,  plain  or  striped,  and  scrim. 

Leather-cloth. 

Minor  articles  (required  in  the  making-up  of  apparel,  boots,  shoes,  bats, 
caps,  saddlery,  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  Bunshades),  enumerated  in  any 
order  of  the  Commissioner,  and  published  in  the  Gatette. 

Sailcloth,  canvas,  and  unbleached  double-warped  duck,  tn  the  piece. 

Sewing  cottons,  uilks,  and  threads ;  crotchet,  darning,  and  knitting 
cottons  ;  angola  mendings  not  exceeding  45  yards,  on  cty^ds. 

SilJc  for  flour-dressing. 

Silk  twist  (shoemakers'  and  saddler^'). 

Slaymakerg'  bindmg,  eyelets,  corse t-fa!4tenera,  jean,  ticks,  lasting,  sateeHi 
aod  cotell. 

bailors'  trimmings — viz.:  plain -coloured  imitation  hair-cloth;  canvas; 
piiun  Verona  and  plain  diagonal,  and  such  pattern r  of  checked  Italian 
cloth  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  GommiNBioner  of  Customs  ;  Italian 
cloth  of  cotton  or  wool;  buckram  ;  waddmg  and  padding;  silk,  wofsted, 
and  cotton  bindings  and  braids  ;  stay- bindings  ;  Russta  braids  ;  shoulder- 
pads  ;  buckles ;  silesiaa ;  drab,  slate,  and  brown  jeans ;  pocketmgs ; 
olate,  black,  and  brown  dyed  unions  and  linens. 
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349,  VmbnUt^mmkmB'  iiuUcrial»-~viz. :  ivieisifaie  and  laiwituM  silk  mixUim, 
glorm.  Mid  mtin  de  ehtee  of  no4  \em  tkmn  AAm.  in  widlh  ;  nlpnen  elolh, 
with  bolder ;  auiclla  eloch,  wUli  border ;  eUo  other  pieee  fpodi  on  meh 
eonditkms  mm  the  Commndoner  mej  appfore ;  ftirH,  ronnen,  notehei, 
enpe,  fermles,  evpi,  ribe,  stRtcben,  tips,  end  liotft. 

300.  Union  ihizttngs  the  invoioe  Ymloe  of  wbich  doee  not  ezeeed  6d.  Uie  jnxd.* 

351.  Weterproof  mnUriml  in  (he  piece. 

C£*ASB    VII. — LeATHKB,    and   AsTIGLSS    used   Df    liBATHBB 

Manufactcbbs. 
36-2.  Boot^leeftie. 
Z69.  Bootnukken'    liningi,  canTae,  plain  or   coloured,  beg  and    porfemanfeeaa 

Itoing*,  of  tnch  materials,  qaklides,  and  pattemt  ae  may  be  approved  by 

the  CommiMioner. 
3M.  BooU,  shoes,  and  slippers — viz.,  children's,  Noe.  0  to  3. 
36^,  ^>>rk  soles,  and  sock  soles. 

Wf.  fUMt  India  kip,  crust  or  roogh-tanned,  but  nndressed. 
Zyj.  Goatskins,  crust  or  rough- tanned,  but  undressed. 
Vih.  ^hindery,  except  heel-  and  toe-plates. 
Zr/j.  Hogskins. 

360.  Kangaroo-,  wallabi-skins,  undressed. 

361 ,  Leather,  japanned  or  enamelled ;  goatskins,  dressed  as  morocco,  coloured 

J  other  than  black), 
idle-trees. 

363.  Hadrllers'  ironmongery  (except  bits  and  stirrup- irons),  hamee,  and  moimta 

for  harness;  straining,  surcingle,  brace,  girth,  and  roUer-webs;  collar- 
check,  and  the  same  article  plain,  of  such  quality  as  may  be  approyed  by 
the  Commissioner ;  legging-buckles. 

364.  Tanning  materials,  crude. 

Class  VIII. — ^Furniture,  etc. 

365.  Hlind'Webbing  and  tape. 

366.  Upholsterers'   webbing,  hair  seating,   imitation  hair-seating,  oorled   hair; 

gimp  and  cord,  of  wool,  cotton,  or  pilk ;  tufts  and  studs. 

Class  IX.— China,  Glass,  etc. 

367.  littles,  empty,  plain  glass,  not  being  cut  or  ground  ;  also  jara  up  to  8  in.  in 

diameter  at  the  mouth. 

368.  (Mass  plates  (engraved)  for  photo-Iithographio  work. 

36(1.  Jars  or  other  dutiable  vesKelB,  containing  free  goods  or  goods  subject  to  a 
fixed  rate  of  duty,  and  being  ordinary  trade  packages  for  the  goods  oon- 
tained  in  them. 

Class  X. — Fancy  Goods,  etc. 

870.  Action-work  and  keys,  in  frames  or  otherwise,  for  manufacture  of  organs, 

harmoniums,  and  pianos;  organ-pipes  and  Rtop-knobs. 
371.  Artists'  canvas,  colours,  brushes,  and  pallet-knives^ 

872.  Magic-lanterns,  lenses,  and  slides. 

873.  Microscopes  and  astronomical  telescopes,  and  lenses  for  same. 

874.  Musical  instrumentH,  specially  imported  for  Volunteer  bands. 

876.  Paintings,  statuary,  and  works  of  art,  presented  to  or  imported  by  any 

Sublio  institution  or  art  association  registered  as  a  body  corporate,  for 
isolay  in  the  buildings  of  such  institution  or  association,  and  not  to  be 
sola  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

*  VVhonnvor  any  dlBpute  arises  as  to  the  application  of  the  exemption  in  favour  of 
oolotirod  ootton,  flaunelette,  or  union  shirtings,  in  the  case  of  fabrics  alleged  to  be  snob 
shlrtioAs.  Uiu  CouimiMftioner  has  power  to  decide  such  dispute:  and  in  case  of  doubt  on 
his  tiart,  ho  may  require  the  fabric  in  dispute  to  be  cut  up  for  shirt-making,  under  suoh 
oonditioUH  as  ho  proscribes. 
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976.  Pbotograpbic  cameras  and  lenses. 
B77.  Photographs  of  penona]  friends  ia  lottera  or  packets. 
bT8.  Pfecioufi  atoDes,  cut  or  uncut  and  unmoanbed. 
i^^*  Sensitisod  surfaces  for  photographic  [>arpogeB. 


m. 


CiiAss  XI,— Paper,  etc* 

Bookbinders'  materials — viz.,  cloth,  leather,  thread,  headbaods,   wdhb:ng« 

end-papers,  taoketing^gui,  marbling- oolotir^,  marble- paper,  blue-poete  tot 

ralisg-mk,  8ta.ple-press«B,  wire-stapleftp  staple- sticks. 
Batt«r  paper,  known  as  parchment  paper  or  waxed  paper. 
G&rdboard  and  pasteboard,  of  bIzch  ool  less  than  that  known  as  *'  royal.*' 
Cardboard  boxes,  materials  for — viz.,  gold  and  silver  paper,  plam  aod 

bossed,  gelatine  and  cotoiired  papers,  known  as  ''  box-papers.'* 
Cartridge  paper,  for  drawing  books. 

Cloth-lined  boards,  not  less  than  **rojai.'*  _ 

Cloth-lined  papers  ;  enamelled-paper  ;  ivorlte  and  gelatine  ;  metaUio  papor^ 

not  teas  than  "demy." 
Copy-books  and  drawing- books. 
Copying- paper,  medium  and  double- foolscap,  in  original  miU  wrappers  and 

labels. 
Hand-made  cheque- paper. 
Ink,  printing. 
Masticated  para. 

Millboard  and  bookbinders'  leather-board. 
Paper,  hand-made  or  macbine-miMld  book  oi  writing,  oF  aiaes  not  lesa  than 

the  size  known  as  **  demy,"  when  in  original  wrappers. 
Prinling-pib|ier, 

Printed  boolcs,  papers,  and  music  n.o.e. 
School  alfttast  and  educational  apparatus. 

Class  XIL— Metals, 
Anchors. 
Artifioerit'  tools. 
Axes  and  hatchets;   spades,  ahoveli^,  and  forks;   picks;    mattocks;   qiiarfes  ' 

and  knapping  hammers;  soytliea.  Bheep-sbears,  reapmghooks  ;  soldering- 

irous,  paperhangers'  scis^^ors ;  butchers'  saws  and  oleavors. 
Axles,  axle- arms,  and  boxeo. 
B«nd-sawH  and  folding-Haws,  inoluding  frames. 
Bellows  nails. 
Bioyeles  and  tricycles,  Bttings  for— vis.,  rubber-tires,  pneu mat io- tires,  oat- 

tide  covers,  and  inner  tubes  ;  rubber  and  cork  handles,  and  pedal  rubbers; 

also  drop-forginga  and  «tam  pings,  hall-bearmgs,  weldlee*  steel  tube  in  full 

lengths,  rims,  forks,  and  spokes,  in  the  rough. 
Blacksmiths'  anvils,  forges,  and  fane. 

Bolts,  5in.  by  Jin.  in  diameter,  and  under,  and  nuts  for  same. 
Brace  and  copper,  in  pigw,  bar.<»,  tubes,  or  sheets. 

Brass  tubing  and  stamped  work,  in  the  rough,  for  gasaliers  and  brackets. 
Gaps,  percuAsion. 
Oard-ciothing  for  woollen  mills. 
Chains,  trace  and  plongh  chains;  or  metal  articles  required  to  repair }or 

complete  riding  or  driving  harness  or  saddlery  to  bs  repaired  or  made  in 

Ibe  colony. 
Oopper  and  composition  rod,  bolte,  sheathing,  and  nails. 
GoQoh  roll   jacketn,    machine- wires,    beater-bars,    and    strainer-plaiea   for 

paper-mills, 
Cruoible^ii. 

£mery -grin ding  machines  and  emery-wheels. 
ftinpty  iron  drums,  not  exceeding  10  gallons  capacity. 
Bngineen'  machine  tools. 
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418.  FiKeengiiiet,  iocladiiig  Merxyweather's  chemical  fire-engines. 

419.  Fish-hooks. 

420.  Galvanising-haths,  welded. 

421.  Gas-engines  and  hammers,  and  oil-engines. 

422.  Glassmakers*  moulds. 

423.  Hydraolic  cranes. 

424.  Iron-  and  brass- wove  wire  and  wire-ganze ;  also  wire  netUng. 

425.  Iron  boiler-plates  and  nnflanged  end-plates  for  boilers ;   boiler-fciibes  not 

exceeding  6in.  in  diameter,  and  nnflanged;  Bowling's  expansion  ringi; 
fomace-nnes. 

426.  Iron,  plain  black  sheet,  rod,  bolt,  bar,  plate,  hoop,  and  pig. 

427.  Iron  rolled  girders. 

428.  Iron  plates,  screws,  and  castings  for  ships. 

429.  Iron  wire  n.o.e.,  including  fencing-wire«  plain  and  barbed. 

430.  Lead,  in  pigs  and  bars. 

431.  LocomotiTes. 

432.  Machine  saws. 

433.  Machinery  for  gold-raying  purposes  and  processes. 

434.  Metal  fittings  for  trunks,  portmanteaux,  travelling-bags,  leggings,  bags,  and 

satchels. 

435.  Metal  sheaves  for  blocks. 

436.  Metallic  capsules. 

437.  Perambulators  and  the  like  vehicles,  fittings  for,  n.o.e. 

438.  Perforated  or  cellular  sheet  zinc  or  iron. 

439.  Printing  type  and  materials  n.o.e. 

440.  Rails  for  railways  and  tramways. 

441.  Reapers  and  binders,  and  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  and  extra  parts 

for  same  ;  materials  for  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery — ^namely, 
reaper-knife  sections,  fingers,  brass  and  steel  springs,  malleable  castinffs! 
discs  for  harrows,  mould-boards  and  plough-shares,  mould-board  plates, 
and  steel  share- plates  cut  to  pattern,  skeith- plates;  ploughs  and  harrows 
combined  threshers. 

442.  Riddles  and  sieves. 

443.  Rivets  and  washers. 

444.  Separators  and  coolers  for  dair>*ing  purposes. 

445.  Set-screws,  engineers'  studs,  and  split-pins. 
44C.  Sewing-,  knitting-,  and  kilting-machines. 

447.  Spiral  springs  (except  sofa-  and  mattress- springs). 

448.  Steam  and  hydraulic  pressure  and  vacuum  gauges. 

449.  Surveyors'  steel  bands  and  measuring- tapes. 

450.  Swords. 

451.  Tacks  of  all  kinds. 

452.  Tea- packing  lead. 

458.  Tin,  m  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets. 

454.  Tinnmitris'  fittings,  including  stamped  or  blocked  tin,  planished  or  un- 

planished. 

455.  Tins,  tops  of,  ornamented. 
45C.  Wire,  of  brass,  copper,  or  lead. 

457.  Zinc,  plain  sheet. 

458.  Zinc  plates  and  copper  plates  for  photo-lithographic  work. 

Class  XIII. — Timber,  etc. 

459.  Ash,  hickory,  and  lancewood  timber,  unwrought. 

460.  Blacksmiths'  bellows. 
4G1.  Brush  wood  ware. 

4G2.  Carriage-  and  cart-shafts,  spokes  and  felloes  in  the  rough  ;  hubs,  all  kinds ; 

poles  if  unbent  and  unplaned,  all  kinds;  bent  wheel-rims. 
468.  Carriage-  and  cart-makers'  materials— viz.,  springs,  mountings,  trimmings, 

brass  hinges,    tire  bolts,   shackle-holders,   step  treads,   and  other    iron 

fittings  (except  steps,  lamp-irons,  dash-irons,  seat-rails,  and  fifth  wheels), 

rubber- cloth. 
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464.  Ohoms. 

465.  Lignnm-vitse. 

466.  Sieves,  hair. 

467.  Wooden  handles  for  tools. 

Class  XIV. — Oils,  etc. 

468.  Benzine  in  bulk. 

469.  Oils — viz.,  candlenut,  fish,  whale,  seal,  penguin,  and  palm. 

470.  Paints  and  colours  n.o.e. 

471.  Shale  oil,  once  run,  suitable  for  gas-making. 

472.  Spirits  of  tar. 

473.  Turpentine,  driers,  and  terebene. 

Class  XV. — Miscellaneous. 

474.  Apparatus  and  appliances  solely  for  teaching  purposes,  as  may  be  approved 

by  the  Commiesioner. 

475.  Belting  for  machinery,  other  than  leather. 

476.  Binder- twine. 

477.  Bricks,  other  than  fire-bricks. 

478.  Building  materials  n.o.e. 

479.  Brushes  for  cream-separators  and  combined  screens. 

480.  Gandlenuts  and  candlenut  kernels. 

481.  Gandlewick. 

482.  Canvas  aprons  and  elevators  for  reapers  and  binders. 

483.  Carpenters'  baskets. 

484.  Charts  and  maps. 

485.  Cotton  waste. 

486.  Dye-stuffs  and  dyeing  materials,  crude. 

487.  Felt  sheathing. 

488.  Food  preservative  n.o.e. 

489.  Gum  boots. 

490.  Hawsers  of  12  in.  and  over. 

491.  Honey  and  brown  Windsor  soap  composition. 

492.  Iron  and  steel  cordage. 

493.  Jute  bagging,  bags,  and  sacks. 

494.  Manures. 

495.  Marble  and  other  stone,  hewn  or  rough- sawn,  not  dressed  or  polished. 

496.  Netmakers'  cotton  twine. 

497.  Official  supplies  for  consular  officers  of  countries  where  a  similar  exemption 

exists  in  favour  of  British  Consuls. 

498.  Papermakers'  felts. 

499.  Passengers'  baggage  and  effects,  including  only  wearing  apparel  and  other 

personal  effects  that  have  been  worn  or  are  in  use  by  persons  arriving  in 
the  colony ;  also  implements,  instruments,  and  tools  of  trade,  occupa- 
tion, or  employment  of  such  persons  ;  and  household  or  other  effects  not 
exceeding  £100  in  value,  which  have  been  in  use  for  twelve  months  prior 
to  embarkation  by  tne  persons  or  families  bringing  them  to  the  colony, 
and  not  intended  for  any  other  person  or  persons  or  for  sale  ;  also  cabin 
furnishings  belonging  to  such  persons. 

500.  Plaster  of  Paris. 

501.  Powder,  blasting  and  meal. 

502.  Ship-ohandleiy  n.o.e. 

508.  Ships*  rockets,  blue-lights,  and  danger-signals. 

504.  Spirits  for  manufacturing  perfumed  spirit,  fiavouring  essences,  and  culinary 

essences  in  manufacturing  warehouses.* 

505.  Stones,  mill,  grind,  oil,  and  whet. 

*  This  exemption  ceased  on  the  Ist  day  of  February,  18B6. 
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506,  Tobacco  for  sheepwaah  or   for  insecticide,  tftet  beiog  reoderecl  unfit 

buman  oonsumption  to  the  Batisfaction  of  the  GomiDi^Bioncr. 

507.  Troacfe  or  mola8soB»  mixed  with  bonoblaok  tn  proportions  to  the 

tion  of  the  Commij«ioii«r« 

SOB.  Tabular  woven  eotton- cloth  in  the  piece,  for  meat- wraps. 

60y.  Type -writers. 

5HJ.  Wax,  bottling. 

61  L  Woolpacks  and  woolpockefce. 

5rj.  Yarn — viz.*  coir,  flax,  hemp. 

6U^.  Articles  and  materials  (as  may  from  time  to  time  be  specified  by  the  Con 
misaioner)  whioh  are  Ruited  only  for,  and  are  to  be  used  solely  in,  tbi 
fabnoation  of  goods  within  the  colony.     All  deciBiona  of  the  Commi««ion|l' 
tn  reference  to  artiolee  so  admitted  free  lo  be  published  from  time  lo  1 
in  the  OaMtte, 

514.  And  all  articles  not  otherwiee  enumerated. 


Table  of  Excise  Duties. 

615,  Tobacco,  Is.  in  the  lb." 
510.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff.  Is.  6d.  the  lb/ 
517,  Beer,  3d.  the  gallon. 

bis.  Articles  in  which  spirit  is  a  neceftfiary  ingredient,  manufactured  in  a  wat^ 
house  appointed  under  section  26  of  *'  The  Customs  Laws  Confiolidatioi 
Act,  188*2;*  nttmflly,— 
PhaTmacopoeia    tinctureg^    essences,    extracts,   and   medicinal   spiriti 

containing  more  tb&n  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  9d.  the  lb. 
Pharmacopoeia   tinctures,    t'snences,    extracts,   and    medicinal    Bpitil| 

containing  Ibhr  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  Eipirit,  3d.  the  pound. 
Culinary  and  Havourtng  essences,  Pis.  the  liquid  gallon,  from  Isl  Fe^ 

mary,  1896. 
Perfumed  spirit,  *20s.  th?  liquid  gallon,  from  Ut  February,  1896, 
Toilet  preparationH  which  are  subject  to  168.  the  liquid  gallon  od  tsi 

portation,  12s.  the  liquid  gallon. 
Toilet  preparationft  whicb  are  subject  to  25  per  cent,  duty  on  tmportA( 
tion,  6b.  the  liquid  Rftllon, 


Duties    emfosed    by    His    Excellency    the    Governoh    trKDBii 

Section    17   of    **  The    Customs    and    Excise    Duties    AcTj 
1888."  1 

5iy.  Olive  stones,  ground  (see  New  Zealand  GateiU,  loth  May,  1890),  4d.  the  \hl 
5^.  Brewers'  caramel  (eee  New  Zealand  Qaet*iU^  Slst  August.  189D)i  3d.  the  lb. 
521.  Liquid  hops  (see  Ntm  Zmland  Qnsettf,  2lHt  December,  16^),  6b,  the  lb. 
5«22.  The  United  Asbestos  Patent  Salamander   Decorations  (eee  Nwf  Et* 
OaaeiU,  14tb  May,  1896)i  15  pef  cent,  ad  valorem. 


*  **  The  Tobscco  Excise  Duties  Act,  1906,**  sootion  9,  enifetfl:— 

'*0n  and  aft«r  the  thirty-Arst  d&y  of  Deoember,  oae  thousand  eight  Imndred  an 
nioety-Bix,  BectJon  tlirtte  of  '*The  Castoms  Aud  Excise  Datles  Aot,  lflpl,*^8ih&lj  bedeeme 
to  li«pi  repeftled,  and  in  liou  of  tbp  duties  imitoiied  by  that  fioetioD  there  shftll  be  leTi«d, . 
liH'tod,  and  paid,  on  hikI  ikft'Or  that  d&y,  upou  tobaoco  in auufaet tired  in  tlic  colony,  at  1 
tiojtj  of  making  the  entry  for  home  coosomptioci  thereof^  the  several  dutitss  of  «xeli 
fcllowing,  that  IS  to  say,— 

''On  tobacco   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    One  ahllUsg  the  pound. 

'  On  eigam  and  snuf!  ...  ...  ...  ...    One  shilling  tLXtd  sixiHiace  the  pound. 

"On  oigarottee— 

If  manufactured  by  machinery   ...  ...    Two  shillings  aud  sixpouce  the  pound! 

If  made  by  band   ...  ...  ...  ...    One  Rhilllng  the  pound." 
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TThere  are  (January,  1898)  200  publications  on  the  register  of 
newspapers  for  New  Zealand.  Of  these,  60  are  daily  papers,  28 
are  published  three  times  a  week,  30  twice  a  week,  63  once  a  week, 
^  fortnightly,  and  26  monthly. 

The  names  of  the  newspapers,  with  the  postal  districts  and  towns 
in  which  they  are  printed,  are  given  in  the  following  list,  the  second 
column  showing  the  day  or  period  of  publication. 

M.  signifies  morning  paper ;  E.  evening  paper : — 

Auckland-  Auckland. 

Auckland  Evening  Star  (E.)                 . .  . .                 . .  Daily. 

Auckland  Weekly  News  and  Town  and  Country  Journal  (M)  Saturday 

Bible  Standard  (M.)                             ..  ..                ..  Monthly. 

Cliriskian  Worker                . .                 . .  . .          » 

Church  Gazette  (M.) 

Mining  Standard  (M.)        . .  . .                . .  Thursday. 

New  Zealand  ABC  Guide . .                 . .  . .                 . .   Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Farmer,  Bee  and  Poultry  Journal  (M.)  . .          , 

New  Zealand  Graphic,  Ladies'  Journal,  and  Youths'  Com- 
panion          . .                 . .  . .                 . .   Wednesday. 

New  Zealand  Herald  (M.) . .  . .  Daily. 

New  Zealand  Joyful  Kews  . .                . .  Monthly. 

Obiierver  (M.)    ..                ..  ..  Saturday. 

Produce  Circular  and  Monthly  Report  (M.)  . .                . .  Monthly. 

Sharland's  Trade  Journal  . .                 . .  . .                 . .  Saturday. 

Sporting  Beyiew                  . .                 . .  . .  Thursday,  Sat. 

Wideawake  t  and  Exchange  and  Mart  (M.)  . .  Saturday. 
Coromandel— 

Coromandel  County  News  (E.)             . .  . .                 . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Coromandel  Sun  (M.)         ..                 ..  ..                 ..   Wed.,  Saturday. 

Dargaville — 

Wairoa  Bell  and  Northern  Advertiser  (M.)  . .                 . .  Friday. 
Hamilton — 

Waikato  Argus  (M.)  . .  Tu.,  Th.,  bat. 

Walkato  Times  and  Thames  Valley  Gazette  (E.)  . .  Daily. 
Kawakawa — 

Northern  Luminary  (E.)    . .                . .  . .                . .  Saturday. 

Rotoma — 

Hot  Lakes  Chronicle  (£.)..                 . .  . .                 . .  Saturday. 

Whangarei — 

Northern  Advocate  (E.)     . .                 . .  . .  Friday. 

lUr«..gahake-  Thames. 

Goldfields  Advocate  and  Ohinemuri  County  Chronicle  (M.) . .  Wed.,  Sat. 
Opotiki — 

Korunako  Hou  . .  . .  . .  . .  Monthly. 

Opotiki  Herald,  Whakatane  County  and  East  Coast  Gazette 
(E.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Tuesday,  Friday. 

Paeroa — 

Haozaki  Tribune  and  Thames  Valley  Advertiser  (M.)  . .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 

Ohinemuri  Gazette  (M.)     . .  .  . .  . .   Wed.,  Saturday. 

Tauranga — 

Btkj  of  Plenty  Times  and  Thames  Valley  Warden  (E.)         . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
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Te  Aroha^ 

Te  Arobiv  and  Ohinemnri  News  and  Upper  Thames  Advo* 
cate  (M.J       ,»  ».  ,.  ..  .,   Tu,  Tb.,  Sat. 

Te  Aroha  Timee  and  Waiomngomai  Advocate  (M,)  ..  Wed.»  Sat, 

Thames — 

Thames  Star  (E.)  , .  . .  , .  . ,  Daily. 

T!iames  Advertiser  and  Miners'  News  (M.)  » ,  . .        * 

Waihi- 

Wailii  Miner  and  Hauraki  GoldfieJd  Gazette  (E,)  . .  Tuesday, Friday. 

Waitekayri — 

Golden  Age  (E,)  . .  . .  . .  . .  Wed.,  Sat, 


Gisbome^ 

Poverty  Bay  Herald  (E.) 
Telephone  (M.) 


GiSBOBME, 


Daily. 
Saturday. 


Inglewood-^  N=^'  Plymouth. 

Record  and  Waitara  Age  (M.) 

Weekly  Record  (M.) 
New  Plymouth — 

Budget  and  Taranaki  Weekly  Herald  (M.) 

Daily  News  (M.) 

Taranaki  Herald  (E.) 

Taranaki  News  (M.) 
Opanake — 

Opunake  Times  (E,) 
Stratford — 

Egmont  Post  (EJ 
Egmont  Settler  (E.) 
Waitara — 

Waitara  Times  and  Clifton  County  Gazette  (M.) . 


Wod.t  Saturday. 
Saturday, 


Daily. 

Saturday. 

Tuesday,  Friday. 

Tu.,  Th..  Sat. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Pri. 

Mod.,  Wed„Fri. 


Dannevirke—  Napier. 

Bush  Advocate  (E.) 
Hastings— 

Hastings  Standard  (E.)      . .  * . 

Napier — 

Daily  Telegraph  (E.) 

Hawko'a  Bay  Herald  (M.) , , 

New  Zealand  Fire  and  Ambulance  Record 
Waipawa— 

Waipavva  Mail  (E,) 
Wairoa — 

Wairoa  Guardian  and  County  Advocate  (M.) 


Tuee.,Thur.,8at 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Monthly. 

Tiie8„Thur.,Sat 

Wed.,  Saturday, 


EUham-  WAKOiLKui. 

Eltham   Guardian;    Kaponga,   Ngaire,   Te   Roti,    Hawera, 
Stratford,  and  Cardiff  Adyerfciser  (M.) 
Hawera — 
Egmont  Star  (M.) 
Hawera  and  Normanby  Star,  Patea  County  Chronicle,  and 

Wairaate  Plains  Gazette  (E.) 
Hawera  Morning  Poat^  Patea,  Norm  an  by,  EUham,  Stratford, 
Kaponga,  Manaia,  and  Opunake  Register  {M.) 
Hunterville— 
Paraekaretu  Express,    HuntervtUe,  Ohingaiti,  Moawhango, 
and  Rata  Advertiser  (M.) 


Mon-,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Saturday. 

Daily. 

Tu..  Th.,  Sat. 


Tuesday,  Friday. 
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Manaia — 

Waimate  Witness  (E.)       . .  . .  . .  Tuesday,  Friday. 

Hangaweka — 

Mangaweka  Settler,  and  Ohingaiti,  Bangiwhaia,  Taihape, 
and  Waimarino  Adyertiser  (M.)  . .  . .  Wed.,  Sat. 

Harton — 

Rangitikei  Advocate  and  Manawatu  Argus  (E.)  . .  . .  Daily. 

Patea— 

Patea  County  Press  (E.)   ..  ..  ..  ..   Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Wanganui — 

Wanganui  Chronicle  and  Patea-Bangitikei  Advertiser  (M.) . .  Daily. 

Wanganui  Herald  (E.^       . .  . .  . .  . .       « 

Weekly  Chronicle  ana  Patea-Rangitikei  Record  (M.)  . .   Saturday. 

Yeoman  (M.)    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  Friday. 

Carterton-  Wellington. 

Wairarapa  Leader  (M.)      . .                . .                . .  . .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 

Wairarapa  Observer,    Featherston    Chronicle,   East  Coast 

Advertiser,  and  South  County  Gazette  (E.)     . .  . .  Tues.,Thur.,  Sat. 
Eketahuna — 

Eketahuna  Express  and  North  Wairarapa  Courier  (M.)       . .  Tu.,  Th.,  Fri. 
Feilding — 

Feilding  Star  (E.)              ..                ..                ..  ..Daily. 

Foxton— 

Foxton  Telegraph  and  West  Coast  Advertiser  (E.)  ..  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Manawatu  Herald  (E.)       ..                ..                ..  ..  Tue8.,Thur.,Sat. 

Oieytown — 

Wairarapa  Standard  and  Featherston  Advocate  (E.)  ..  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Levin— 

Manawatu  Farmer  and  Horowhenua  County  Chronicle  (E.)     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Hasterton— 

£ketahuna  and  Pahiatua  Mail  (M.)    . .  . .  Daily. 

Wairarapa  Daily  Times  (E.)  ..       <» 

Wairarapa  Star  (E.)           ..                                  ..  ..        * 

Wairarapa  Weekly  Times  (E.)            . .                . .  . .  Wednesday. 

Weekly  Star  and  Wellington  District  Advertiser  (M.)  . .  Thursday. 
Ofeaki— 

Otaki  Mail  and  Horowhenua  County  and  West  Coast  Adver- 
tise! (M.)                         ..                 ..                 ..  ..  Tuesday,  Friday. 

Paliiatua — 

Pahiatua  Herald  (E.)         . .                . .                . .  . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Palmerston  North — 

Manawatu  Daily  Standard,  Rangitikei  Advertiser,  and  West 

Coast  Gazette  (E.)         . .                . .                . .  . .  Daily. 

Manawatu  Daily  Times  (E.)                ..                ..  ..        ^ 

Ptotone— 

Butt  and  Petone  Chronicle  (M.)         . .                . .  . .  Wednesday. 

Wellington — 

Church  Chronicle  (M.)       . .                . .                . .  . .  Monthly. 

Evening  Post  (E.)               . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Daily. 

Pair  Play  (E.)  . .                                   . .                 . .  . .  Friday. 

Guardian  (E.)   . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Thursday,    fort- 
nightly. 

New  Zealand  Craftsman  (M.)              . .                 . .  . .  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Cyclists*  Touring  Club  Gazette  (M.) 

New  Zealand  Dairyman  and  Dairy  Messenger  (E.)  « 

New  Zealand  Field  (M.)    ..                 ..                 ..  ..Friday. 

New  Zealand  Mail,  Town  and  Country  Advertiser  (M)  . .  Friday. 

New  Zealand  Times  (M.)    . .                                  . .  . .  Daily. 

BegUter  and  Property  Inyeetors'  Guide              . .  . .  Monthly. 
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Wei  1  i  n^con— C09i^tnt^. 

Wellington  Price   Current   and   New   Zealand  Trade    Re- 
view (M)        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  Monthly. 

Woodville— 

Woodville  Examiner  (E.)  . .  . .  . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Pr 

Blenheim—  Budnheim. 

Evening  Star  (E.)  . .  . .  ...  . .  Saturday. 

Marlborough  DaUy  Times  and   Town  and  Country  Adver- 
tiser (M.)       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  Daily. 

Marlborough  Express  (E.)  . .  ... 

Havelock — 

Pelorus  Guardian  and  Miners'  Advocate  (M.)      . .  . .  Tuesday,  Fridi^ 
Picton — 

Marlborough  Press,  County  of  Sounds  Gazette  (M.)  . .  Tuesday,  Fridai 

Brightwater—  Nelson. 

Brightwater  Independent  Chronicle  (M.)  . .  Thursday. 

Collingwood— 

Golden  Bay  Argus  (E.)  . .  . .  Thursday. 

Nelson — 

Colonist  (M.)     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   Daily. 

Nelson  Evening  Mail  (E.)  . .  . .  . .        -, 

Takaka— 

Takaka  News  and  CoUingwood  Advertiser  (E.)    . .  . .  Thursday. 

Charleston—  Webtpobt. 

Charleston  Herald,  Brighton  Times,  and   Croninville  Re- 
porter (M.)     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  Wed.,  Satuxda 

LyeU- 

Lyell  Times  and  Central  Buller  Gazette  (M.)      . .  . .  Saturday. 

Murchison— 

Buller  Post  (E.)  . .  . .  '. .  . .  Thursday. 

Westport — 

Buller  Miner  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  Friday. 

Westport  News  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  . .   Daily. 

Westport  Times  and  Evening  Star  (E.)  . .  . .        « 

Brunnerton-  Gbkymooth. 

Brunner  News,  Blackball  Courier,  and  Grey  Valley  Adver- 
tiser (E.)        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  Daily. 

Greymouth — 

Evening  Star  and  Brunnerton  Advocate  (E.)       . .  . .        « 

Grey  River  Argus  (M.)        . .  . .  . .  . .        * 

Weekly  Argus  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  . .   Weekly. 

Reefton — 

Inangahua  Herald  and  New  Zealand  Miner  ^M.)  . .  Daily. 

Inangahua  Times  and  Reefton  Guardian  (E.)     . . 

„   ,  ....  HOKITIKA. 

Hokitika — 

Hokitika  Guardian  and  Evening  Star  (E.)           . .  . .  Daily. 

Leader  (M.)       ..                 ..  ..  Thursday. 

West  Coast  Times  (M.)      . .                . .                . .  . .  Daily. 

Kumara — 

Kumara  Times  and  Dillman's   and   Goldsborough  Adver- 
tiser (E.)        . .                . .                . .                . .  . .        « 

Ross — 

Ross  and  Okarito  Advocate  and  Westland  Advertiser  (M.)    . .  Wed.,  Satuzd« 
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j^;^g^Qgir--  Christchuech. 

Akaioa  Mail  and  Banks  Peninsula  Advertiser  (M.)  . .  Tuesday,  Friday. 
Ashburton — 

Asbtnuton  Guardian  (E.)  . .  . .  Daily. 

Ashburton  Mail»  Rakaia,  Mount  Somers,  and  Alford  Forest 

Advertiser  (M.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  Tues.,Thur.,Sat. 

Ashburton  Stanaacd  and  Farmers*  Advocate  (M.)  . .  . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Christchurch — 

Canterbury  Times  (M.)  . .  Thursday. 

Colonial  Inventor  . .  Monthly. 

Lyttelton  Times  (M.)  . .  . .  Daily. 

Mercantile  and  Bankruptcy  Gazette  of  New  Zealand  (E.)    . .  Thursday. 

New  Zealand  Baptist         . .  . .  . .  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Church  News  (M.) 

New  Zealand  Cyclist  (M.)..  ..  ..Saturday. 

New  Zealand  Railway  Review  . .  . .  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Schoolmaster  (E.) 

New  Zealand  War  Cry  and  Official  Gazette  of  the  Salvation 

Army  (M.)     ..  ..  ..  ..  Saturday. 

New  Zealand  Wheelman   . .  . .  . .  Wednesday. 

Press  (M.)  . .  . .  Daily. 

Prohibitionist  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  Fortnightly.  Fri. 

Spectator  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  Thursday. 

Star(E.)  ..  ..  Daily. 

Truth  (E.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  Daily. 

Weekly  Press  (M.)  . .  Wednesday 
Oxford  (East)— 

Oxford  Observer  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  Saturday. 

Kaikoura — 

Kaikoura  Star  and   North    Canterbury  and   South    Marl- 
borough News  (E.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  Tu.,  Fri. 

Rangiora — 

Rangiora  Standard  and  North  Canterbury  Gkiardian  (M.)    . .  Wed.,  Saturday. 
Southbridge— 

EUesmere  Guardian  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  . .        « 


Temuka—  Timaru. 

Geraldine  Guardian  (M.)  . . 

Temuka  Leader  (M.) 
Timaru— 

South  Canterbury  Times  (E.) 

Timaru  Herald  (M.) 
Wftimate — 

Waimate  Times  (M.) 

Oamaru-  Oamaru. 

North  Otago  Times  (M.)     . . 
Oamaru  Mail  (E.) 


Tues.,Thur.,Sat. 

0  >f  m 

Daily. 

Wed.,  Saturday. 

Daily. 


Alexandra  Sou*h-  Dunedin. 

Alexandra  Herald  and  Central  Otago  Gazette  (M.)  . .  Thursday. 
Balclutba— 

dutba  Leader  (M.)                               . .  . .  Friday. 

Free  Press  (M.)                   . .                                   . .  . .         • 

I>iinstan  Times,  Vincent    County    Gazette,    and  General 

Goldfields  Advertiser  (M.)                . .  . .  Friday. 
Qmnwell— 
Cromwell  Argus  and  Northern  Goldfields  Gazette  (M.)         . .  Tuesday. 
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Donedin — 

Advocate  (M.)   . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  Saturday. 

Christian  Outlook  (M.) 

Democrat  (M.) . .  . .  . .  . .  Thursday. 

Evening  Star  (E.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  Daily. 

Farmers'  Circular  (M.)    •  . .  . .  . .  . .  Thur.,  fortn'ly. 

Eatipo  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Insurance,  Finance,  and  Mining  Journal  (M.)         » 

New  Zealand  Mining  Journal  and  Financial  Guide  (M.)      . .  -      ^ 

New  Zealand  Tablet  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  Friday. 

Otago  Daily  Times  (M.)     . .  . .  . .  . .  Daily. 

Otago  Witness  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  Thursday. 

Otago  Workman,  Dunedin  and  Suburban  Advertiser  (M)     . .  Saturday. 

Phonographic  Magazine  and  Typewriting  News  . .  . .  Monthly. 

Temperance  Standard       . .  . .  . .  . .         „ 

Triad  (M.) 

Weekly  Budget  (M.)  ..  ..  ..  Saturday. 

Lawrence — 

Tuapeka  Recorder  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  Friday. 

Tuapeka  Times  (M.)  ..  ..  ..  Wed.,  Saturday. 

Milton- 
Bruce  Herald  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  Tuesday,  Friday. 

Mosgiel — 

Taieri  Advocate  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  Wed.,  Saturday. 

Naseby — 

Mount  Ida  Chronicle  (E.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  Friday  (twice). 

Palmerston — 

Palmcrston  and  Waikouaiti  Times  (M.)  . .  . .  Friday. 
Roxburgh — 

Mount  Benger  Mail  (M.)    . .  . .  . .  . .  Saturday. 

Tapanui — 

Tapanui  Courier  and  Central  Districts  Gazette  (M.)  . .  Wednesday. 

Arrowtown —  Invercargill. 

Lake  County  Press  (E.)      . .  . .                 . .                 . .  Thursday. 

Gore — 

Mataura  Ensign  (E.)          . .  . .                 . .                 . .  Tues.,  Th.,  Sat. 

Southern  Standard  (M.)     . .  . .                . .                . .  Tuesday,  Friday. 

Invercargill — 

Southern  Cross  (E.)            . .  . .                 . .                 . .   Saturday. 

Southlander  (M.)                 . .  . .                 . .                 . .  Friday. 

Southland  Daily  News  (E.)  . .                 . .                 . .  Daily. 

Southland  Times  (M.)        . .  . .                 . .                 . .        * 

Weekly  Times  (M.)             . .  . .                . .                . .  Friday. 

Queenstown — 

Lake  Wakatipu  Mail  (E.) . .  . .                 . .                 ... 

Riverton— 

Western  Star  and  Wallace  County  Gazette  (M.) . .  . .  Wed.,  Saturday. 
Winton — 

Winton  Record  and  Hokonui  Advocate  (M.)        . .  . .  Friday. 
Wyndham — 

Wyndham  Farmer  (M.)    . .  . .                 . .                 . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Wyndham  Herald  (M.)     . .  . .                . .                . .  Wed.,  Friday. 

The  forecoing  towns  are  arranged  according  to  the  postal  dis- 
trict in  which  they  are  situated. 

Taking  the  provincial  districts,  Auckland  has  38  publications 
registered  as  newspapers,  Taranaki  10,  Hawke's  Bay  7,  Wellington 
44,  Marlborough  6,  Nelson  12,  Westland  10,  Canterbury  29,  and 
Otago  44. 


PART  II.— STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 


[The  progress  of  the  colony  from  the  beginniug  is  shown  in  the  statistical  broadsheets 
which  follow  the  General  Index.] 


SECTION  I.— POPULATION. 

TThb  estimated  population  of  New  Zealand  on  the  3l8t  December, 
1897,  with  the  increase  for  the  year,  is  shown  below  : 

Estimated  population  (exclusive  of  Maoris)  on  3l8t    Persons.      Males.       Females. 

December,  1896       . .  . .  ..     714 ,  162    376 ,  987      337 ,  175 

Increase  during  year  1897  :— 

By  excess  of  births  over  deaths 

Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures 

XiStimated  population,  exclusive  of  Maoris,  on  31  st 

December,  1897 
^aori  population  (1696) 

Total  estimated  population   of   Colony  on 
31st  December,  1897    . . 


12,142 
2,752 

5,813 
1,903 

384,703 
21,673 

6,329 
849 

729,056 
39,854 

344,353 

18,181 

768,910 

406,376 

862,534 

The  number  of  the  Chinese  in  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  the 
3^ear  1897  was  3,585  persons,  of  whom  29  were  females. 

During  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  year  the  population  in- 
creased by  5,132  persons,  while  for  the  six  months  ended  December, 
1897,  the  increase  was  9,762.  In  the  March  Quarter  the  arrivals 
exceeded  the  departures  by  528,  but  in  the  June  quarter  the  depar- 
tures were  1,519  in  excess  of  the  arrivals.  During  the  September 
Quarter  there  was  a  change,  the  arrivals  being  680  in  excess  of  the 
departures.  In  the  December  quarter  the  net  gain  by  arrivals  was 
as  high  as  3,063  persons.  A  table  is  given  to  show  these  move- 
ments : — 

Incbeask  op  Population  in  each  Quarter,  1897. 

Increase  from :  ^**'*^  Quarter.        tp^^^i 

Elxoess  of  births  over  deaths  . .  . .  2,959 

Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  . .  528 

3,487  1,880  1,607 


Second  Qtuirter. 

Sxoess  of  births  over  deaths           ..             ..            3,164  1,540  1,624 

Sxcess  of  departures  over  arrivals  (decrease)         -1,519  -1,011  -508 

1,645  529  1,116 
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tncreaae  f  rotu : 
Exoena  of  births  over  deaths 
EzoeBB  of  arrivalfl  over  departures. 


Third  Qttarter, 


Total. 

2.936 

680 


Miles,        F«iiiftl6 
X,376  1. 

529  151 


3,616 


Faufth  QuarUr. 
EfoeBg  or  births  over  deaths  . .  . .  3«083 

Excess  of  arriralB  over  departures. .  . .  8 ,063 


6,146 


1,906 


1,472 
1,930 

3,402 


Eicoeflfi  of  births  over  deaths 
Exoeas  of  arrivals  over  departure!?. 


Year  1897. 


12,143 
2,752 


5,813 
1,908 


14,894 


7.716 


1,711 


1,611 
1,133 

2^744 


6.329 
849 

7,178 


The  totaJ  population  of  European  descent  (729,056  persoos)  at 
the  end  of  1897  was  distributed  among  the  provincial  districts  ba  _ 
under  : — 

Ebtimathid  Population  in  Puovinoial  Districts,  SIst  Dec,  1897. 


Persons. 

Persona, 

Aaisktand  .. 

..      159.216 

Canterbury 

..     140,438^ 

Taranaki   ,. 

..        32,72] 

Otago 

..      169,9^14 

Hawke'R  Baj 

..       35,661 

Chathojn  Islandt 

24S 

Wellingtoij 

..      1^,656 

Kermadec  Islands 

f 

^larl  borough 

12.969 

Nelson 

..       36,946 

T99,0S| 

Weetland  . , 

,.        14,775 

! 

Census,  1896. 
The  popnlation  of  the  colony  (exclusive  of  Maoria),  as  returne 
in    the   eensns   schedules   for   the   niglit   of   the   12th  April,   1896, 
was  703,360  persons,  of  whom  3,711  were  Chinese,  and  3,259  half- 
castes  living  amonget  and  as  Europeans. 

A  census  of  the  Maori  population  was  taken  daring  February  of 
1896>  when  the  number  of  the  Native  race  was  found  to  be  39,85'" 
persons,  including  3,503  half-castes  living  as    Maoris.     229  Maod 
women  were  returned  as  married  to  European  husbands.     The  com^^j 
plete  popnlation  (European  and  Maori)  of  the  colony  was  therefor 
743,214  persons,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  statement,  specifyir 
the  numbers  for  each  sex  : — 
Populatir>ii  (exclusive  of  persons  of  the  ab-         Porsotis.  MAle«. 

original  native  race,  of  mixed  European  atid 

Native  blood,  and  Chinese) 
HiUf'OaBtea  and  persons  of  mixed  race  living 

as  and  among  Europeans  . .  . .  2,259  l,lif3 

Chinese  ..  ..  ,,  ..  3,711  3,685 

Aboriginal  natives  (including  229  Maori  wives 

of  Europeans)  ..  .,  ..  36,351  19,729 

Half-castes  and  persona  of  mixed  race  living 

among  and  as  members  of  Maori  tribes    . .  3,508  1,944  1 ,659 


697,390         366.607 


330,7 

i,ia 

16,6^ 


Total  population  on  12ih  April,  1696      «74MU        898,088        350 ,  126 
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[The  progress  of  the  colony  from  the  beginning  is  shown  in  the  statistical  broadsheets 
which  follow  the  General  Index.] 


SECTION  I.— POPULATION. 

The  estimated  population  of  New  Zealand  on  the  Slst  December, 
1897,  with  the  increase  for  the  year,  is  shown  below  : 

Estimated  population  (exclusive  of  Maoris)  on  Slst  Pei^ons.  Males.  Females. 

December,  1896        ..             ..             ..             ..  714,162  376,987  387,175 

Increase  during  year  1897  :— 

By  excess  of  births  over  deaths            ..             ..  12,142  5,813  6,329 

Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures        ..             ..  2,752  1,903  849 

Estimated  population,  exclusive  of  Maoris,  on  31st 

December,  1897        ..             ..             ..             ..  729,066    384,703      344,353 

Maori  population  (1896)            . .             . .             . .  39 ,  854      21 ,  673        18 ,  181 

Toted  estimated  population   of   Colony  on 

Slst  December,  1897    ..             ..             ..  768,910    406,376      362,534 

The  number  of  the  Chinese  in  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1897  was  3,585  persons,  of  whom  29  were  females. 

During  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  year  the  population  in- 
creased by  5,132  persons,  while  for  the  six  months  ended  December, 
1897,  the  increase  was  9,762.  In  the  March  Quarter  the  arrivals 
exceeded  the  departures  by  528,  but  in  the  June  quarter  the  depar- 
tures were  1,519  in  excess  of  the  arrivals.  During  the  September 
quarter  there  was  a  change,  the  arrivals  being  680  in  excess  of  the 
departures.  In  the  December  quarter  the  net  gain  by  arrivals  was 
as  high  as  3,063  persons.  A  table  is  given  to  show  these  move- 
ments : — 

Increase  op  Population  in  each  Quarter,  1897. 


Increase  from:                  ^^^^  Quarter. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Excess  of  births  over  deaths 

2,959 

1,425 

1,534 

Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  . . 

528 

455 

73 

3,487  1,880  1,607 


Second  Quarter. 

Excess  of  births  over  deaths           ..             ..            3,164  1,540  1,624 

Cxeess  of  departures  over  arrivals  (decrease)         - 1 ,  519  - 1 ,  01 1  -  508 

1,646  529  1,116 
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Provincial  Distxlcti, 

AprUaim* 

April,  180ft.                     j 

PeJfHOni. 

M&lea. 

FemaleB. 

Pereotie. 

Maleii. 

Femal^e. 

Auckland 

133,159 

69 » 891 

63,268 

153,564 

81,206 

72,358 

Taranaki 

22,065 

11,757 

10,308 

31,175 

16,900 

14,276. 

Hawke's  Bay 

28.506 

16,744 

12,762       34,038 

18,397 

15,641 

Wellington 

97.726 

52,375 

45,350     121.854 

64,586 

67,268^ 

Marlborougti 

12,767 

7,069 

5,698        12,483 

6,704 

5,779 

NelHon  .. 

34,770 

19,448 

16,322       35.734 

19,574 

16/160 

Westland 

15,887 

9,255 

6,632       14^469 

8,106 

6,36aj 

Canterbury 

128,392 

66,105 

62,287  '  135,858 

69,708 

66,15a 

Otago    .. 

163,097 

81,073 

72,024 

163,944 

86,098 

77,846! 

Chaiham  Islands 

271 

149 

122 

234 

132 

lOfl 

Kermad4ic  Islands 

19 

11 

81              7 

4 

W 

Totals 

626.658 

332,877 

293,781  1  703,360 

371,415 

331,945 

The  Dumerical  and  ceDtesitnal  increases  for  the  provincial 
tricta  during  the  periods  1886-91  and  1891-96  were:— 


ProFlnoi*l  District*. 


18^6-91, 


Nomorloal. 


Per- 
cetitage. 


laoi-se. 


Numerloal. 


Increase,    2,780 

4,066 

3,998 

20,189 

1,654 

4,567 

Decfeasfi,     -  44 

Increase,    6,992 

3,948 


213 

2259 

1603 

2604 

14  88 

1512 

-0-28 

5-76 

2'64 


Increase,  20,406 

9,110 

5,632 

24,129 

Deorease,  -  284 

Increase,        964 

Dflor.,      -  1,418 

Increase,    7.466 

10.847 


15*32 
41-29 
19-41 
24-69 
-2-22 
2-77' 
-8*93  ' 
5-S2  1 
7-091 


Auckland     . . 
Taranaki 
Havvke'tf  Bii.y 
Wellington 
Marlborough 
Nelson 
Werttland 
Canterbury  ,, 
Qbago .^ 

Of  the  total  increase  in  the  period  1891-96,  amounting  to  76,7C 
persons  for  the  colony,  or  12 -24  per  cent.,  more  than  one-half  took 
place  in  the  WelUngton  and  Auckland  Provincial  Districts ;  the  num- 
bers by  way  of  increase  for  those  districts  being  24,129,  or  2i'69  per 
cent  ,  and  20,405,  or  15'32  per  cent.,  reBpectively.  But  the  largest 
proportional  advance  was  in  Taranaki,  being  the  really  excellent  in- 
crease of  41*29  per  cent.  Hawke's  Bay  shows  an  increase  of  19  41 
per  cent.  The  population  of  Otago  increased  7 '09  per  cent,  only ; 
Canterbury  still  less,  5  82  per  cent. ;  while  in  Marlborough  there 
was  an  actual  decrease  for  the  quinquennium  of  2  22  per  cent.,  and  in 
Westland  the  decrease  of  population  %va8  at  the  rate  of  8*93  per  cent. 
The  advantage  is  strikingly  in  favour  of  the  provincial  districts  of  the 
North  Island,  as  pointed  out  previously^  The  rate  of  progress  in 
1891-96  was  greater  than  that  in  1886-91  in  Auckland,  Taranaki, 
Hawke's  Bay^  and  OtEtgo,  being  nearly  the  same  in  Wellingtoo  and 
Canterbury.     At  Nelson  the  progress  was  decidedly  less  in  the  later 

Eeriod,  and  in  Westland  there  is    further   decline  noticed.     Marl- 
orough,  which  showed  an  increase  for  1836-91,  now  shows  a  loss. 
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Population  of  Counties* 
New  Zealand  is,  by  **Th6  Counties  Act,  1876/*  divided  into 
couflties  and  borough 8»  excepting  certain  outlying  islands,  which 
are  not  wichio  county  boundaries.  It  is  provided  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Act  that  boroughs  shall  not  be  included  in  eounties.  In 
April,  1896,  the  number  of  the  counties  was  81.  Of  these,  the 
North  Island  had  47,  with  a  population  amounting  altogether  to 
191,374  persons.  The  Middle  Island  had  33  counties,  the  population 
being  200,117  persons.  Stewart  Island  is  a  county  in  itself,  and  has 
a  population  of  244  persons.  The  names  and  populations  of  the 
various  counties  in  the  colony  were  as  under  at  the  date  of  the 


I 


enumeration : — 

^ 

Couiilio«, 

CenBisfl. 
18^ 

Cenaufi. 
1891. 

Increase 

or 
Decrease. 

CountieH. 

Census. 
1S06. 

Cenflue, 
1891. 

Increasa         ^| 
Decroaiie.        ^H 

Mongonui 

i.sao 

1,389 

Inc.    5U0 

Patangata 

2,374 

2,044 

Inc. 

330         H 

WliAi3g&Toa    ... 

oeo 

878 

91 

Pahiatua 

3,208 

.,.* 

^H 

Hokiaugtti 
B&y  of  Island  et 
HoDflon ... 

1.900 

1.494 

«       415 

Wairaraya 

^H 

2J23 

!2.062 

„       161 

North  .. 

7.900 

5.143 

*  2.006       ^M 

3,750 

3.396 

,       452 

Wairarapa 

■ 

Wb&ngarei     ... 

0,S47 

6,190 

-       787 

South  ,, 

5,400 

4.960 

* 

429         ■ 

Otamateft 

S.4»3 

2,064 

,     m 

Hutt      

5,750 

• 

V 

Bodney 

3,4G4 

3.170 

^       294 

SouodE  

747 

730 

* 

97         " 

l?raiiem«ta     ... 

Gjea 

6, IN 

•       578 

Marlbotoagb  .. 

6,H30 

6,^90 

Doo. 

190 

Bdeu 

15.^0 

i:i.7Hi 

«  fl.ise 

KaUcouira 

1.675 

1,460 

Inc. 

115 

Manukau 

Id. 186 

11. 925 

.       960 

CoUingwood  .. 

9,5(JQ 

2.  una 

406 

Coromandel  ... 

4.987 

!^.»46 

.  2.141 

Waiiiiua 

6,501 

* 

Tbamea 

4.515 

4,340 

.       175 

BnJleir    .,. 

4.833 

4,659 

m 

"l74 

Obineumrl 

4.761 

1 ,510 

«   3, 245 

Inaugahua      .. 

.    4.254 

4,648 

Uec. 

394 

Piako     

«.706 

3,517 

.       180 

Grey 

4.509 

4.»ao 

Inc. 

96S 

WaUcato 

S,SU 

a.rJH 

76 

We«tlaud 

4,723 

5,(131 

Doc. 

30e 

Waipa 

3«584 

3,395 

.     im 

Aiuitri    ... 

916 

967 

^ 

sa 

Baelan  .., 

1.545 

l,09r> 

n        455 

Clievlcit 

1,049 

164 

tno. 

87B 

Kawtaia 

598 

308 

.       380 

AsliJey 

.  11,013 

19,396 

Dec. 

488 

We»i  Tatipo  .,- 

156 

119 

37 

Belwyo 

.  30,090 

...• 

^H 

Ra^t  Tnupo    .,. 

232 

153 

80 

Akaroa  ... 

3,886 

'1.771 

Inc/ 

fl 

Itotoriift 

840 

418 

,       422 

Astiburton 

10.890 

9,501 

.   1 

,319        ■ 

Taurarma 

1.632 

1,^93 

.       929 

Geraldine 

7,499  \ 

14.588 

694 

Wb4ikataii«    ... 

1.988 

1, 6*24 

•       464 

Levels 

7,723  f 

• 

Waiaim 

447 

:m 

68 

Mackenzie      .. 

.    1,514 

1,180 

tf 

394 

Cook      

6.287 

a, 945 

.    1,945 

Walmat© 

4,777 

4.(»43 

734        ^ 

Clitton  .., 

1,450 

008 

.       542 

%Vait4iki 

.    8.876 

8.376 

^ 

501        M 

Taranaki 

9,070 

7.905 

,    2,065 

Waihemo 

2.146 

2,040 

^ 

108        ■ 

Watford 

5,141 

2,.^ai 

«    2,690 

Wttlkonaiti      .. 

.    4,389 

4,334 

■ 

56        ■ 

Hawera 

6.084 

4,347 

*    9.5K7 

PeniDBultt 

,    2.645 

2,701 

Deo. 

56        ■ 

P«.cea      

3,064 

Q,6Q8 

.       47ti 

Tttieri    ... 

.    6.050 

7.079 

m 

199        ■ 

Waitotara 

a. 787 

2,256 

.       4«3 

Bruce     .,, 

.    4.826 

4,^96 

Inc. 

136        ^ 

WaoKanui 
RaD^tlkoi 

3,09$ 

2,961 

^       814 

Tunreka 
Clutha  

.    6,477 

6.327 

m 

IGO 

6.(^ 

4.438 

.    1,592 

.    6,564 

5,574 

990 

Rlwiiea 

a.  4281 
6.4.50  y 

Mauiototo 

.    3.749 

2.927 

« 

615 

Oroua     ... 

7*418 

,   2.611 

Vincent 

4,000 

8,718 

» 

379 

Pohangina 

i.asi) 

LftkG      ... 

.    9,663 

2,919 

Dec. 

966 

Manawatn 

3,700 

2,735 

Ded.      16 

Southland 

.  21.609 

# 

Borowhenaa  ., 

».792 

2.289 

Idc.  i,&m 

WftUaco 

.    6,657 

5.306 

Inc. 

iidsi 

Hawke*«  Bay  .. 

6,994 

6,028 

,       660 

B*iord     

151 

71 

^ 

60 

Wai^oa  ,, 

1.400 

1,246 

,       244 

Stewart  Iilaad 

944 

209 

w 

49        ^ 

Waipawa 

8.606 

* 

■ 

As  l>efore  stated,  the  total  county  population  amounted  to  391,735> 
or  55*69  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  colony.!  In  counties  are 
included  all  towns  not  constituted  municipal  boroughs;  but,  on  the 
Other  hand,  the  people  living  in  many  of  the  boroughs  can  hardly 
be  called  townsfolk.  The  population  in  boroughs,  which  is  given  in 
detail  further  on,   was  307/294  persons,  or  43 '69  per  cent,  of  the 
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■        whole.     For  every  100  persons   resident  in  counties  in  1896  therJI 

H        were  78 

residing 

in  boroughs.     In   1891    the  counties  had  35^,09lfl 

^^H  persons,  and  the 

jorough 

s  270,343,  or,  in  other  words,  for  every  lOflH 

^^H  persons  in  counties,  76  were  residents  of  the  borough 

s.     Thus  it  Willi 

^^H  be  seen   that  the 

proport 

ion  of  the  town   to  the  cou 

nty   population 

^^B  was  filiglilly  greater  in  1896  than  in  1B9L 

^P 

Population  of 

B0ROUOH8  AT  Date  of  Census, 

fl 

V              There 

were  95 

inunici 

pal  boroughs  in  existence  w 

hen  the  census 

^^^  ot  1896  waa  taken.     This  was  an  increase  of  8  on 

the  number  in 

^^B  1891.     Some  of  the  new 

boroughs  were  town  districts  in  1891.     In 

^^^  the  following  tables  no  populations  are  given  for  1891  in  respect  o|^ 

m        boroughs 

incorporated  after  that  date,  as  a  true  comparison 

canno^l 

■         weU  be  made. 

H                BorougliF. 

€uti»u§, 

iBm. 

leei. 

Inoreikae 

or 
Deor«Me. 

Boroagh..     ^e^™' 

Ceoana. 
1B91. 

looreaa* 

or 
DecreaM. 

m           BirkeuheAd 

000 

455 

loe.     235 

Woolston        ...    2,057 

..,* 

^^^^    De vo  n  (jort 

.,.  a^tnu 

2.I5& 

.       Sfifl 

Bamutir          ...       dSS 

* 

^^^1    Auekbind 

...  m,4^ 

98,61:) 

.  a.fiii 

LTtt«ltou        ..     11.898 
Akaroa           ...       6m 

4;o«7 

Dec."  ISO 

^^^1    Knwtou 

,.,   a.37& 

2.067 

.        202 

571 

Inc.       48 

^^^H    Kovrmiu'kct 

.     1,009 

1,5H6 

»43 

Aahburton      ...    2.082 

l.flOU 

,       IS 

^^M  pAriioi) 

...     4JW 

a.fW7 

.        230 

Tiiuiiru            „.    .4,613 

3.668 

Deo,      56 

^^^H   OuL^hunfija 

...     2,0Ki 

2/J24 

Doc.      1 1 

Waimate        ...     1,386 

1.379 

«» 

^^^B   Tliamca 

,.      4. 961 

4.lilH 

.        ija? 

Oaiiiaru          ...    B,'M!> 

6,6ai 

.     aoe 

^^^1   Hiuiiillon 

...     1.248 

1,212 

luc.       M 

U&mpdmi       ...        iiSii 

:ioo 

Inc.       S3 

^^^1    Ciunbni1^« 

mTi 

S.'iO 

15 

PalDieratoti 

^^^1   T&uriuiBii 

...     I.OIS 

1.03.=i 

Bee-      .^ 

South  ...        775 

7W) 

Dee.      16 

^^^H   GUhornci 

...    2.3S4 

S,158 

Inc      176 

Hawkeabury  ...       700 

743 

Inc.       17 

^^H    New  Pl>mou|h    3.8SS 

3,350 

*       ITfi 

Port  Chalniera     1 ,901 

2,038 

Doc.    197 

^^^1   Hftwom 

...     1,770 

1.284 

.        4S6 

North-fiast 

^^B   Pfttea 

7m 

076 

68 

Vallev  ...    a,il74 

3,387 

tne.       m 

^^^1    WftnguQui 

...     6.0;i6 

ri.on 

,        9B& 

Maori  Bill      ...    1,483 

1,496 

9t 

^w    Marton 

...     1,151 

070 

176 

Went  Harbour     1  ,«66 

1.2£r7 

*         09 

FeUdiug 

„,  a,w5 

1.56C1 

,       46S 

Dunodiu          ...  2S^H1.1 

28.376 

•        490 

Palmerftou 

KoBlyii             ...    4,118 

3.845 

.       373 

North 

...    5.910 

4.303 

,    1.607 

Moniingtou    ...    3.584 

3«5S3 

61 

Foxt^n 

...     1,102 

1,22;^ 

Deo.    121 

CftVerHham     ...     4,763 

4,690 

ts 

U«.Htmh'8 

.,      liJiMJ 

2.aas 

luc.     887 

St.  KiMa         ...    1,185 

1,153 

» 

Napit<r 

...    9,2:m 

S,341 

•        990 

South  Dunedin    4,502 

4,^2 

3170 

Daiinevirke 

...     1.415 

• 

flroed  Island...       663 

687 

Dec.      91 

Woodvillii 

.     1,060 

"971 

-     *    80 

Mottfiiel           ,.,    l,3fifl 

1.304 

Inc.       78 

'      PahUttib 

...     l.lfifl 

...• 

Milton            ...    I  Am 

1,158 

Dec.      m 

Mftstprtoti 

-..    8»40a 

9,\iu 

•  "*  379 

KaitauRaia     ...    1.362 

1,145 

Inc.     217 

Ciu-Lertou 

...     1.901 

1,112 

.        179 

£jawrejie«       ...       9LM1 

1.036 

Dec.     30 

Grcytowu 

...     l.li» 

1,141 

Dec.     12 

Boxburgh       ...        433 
BflJolntha      ...'       025 

410 

Inc.       93 

l»ow«r  HuU 

...     1,590 

1.320 

luc.     Iffl 

498 

Dbu.      90 

Petone 

...    2,C65 

2.17H 

#       fi07 

887 

Inc.       5B 

Onslow 

...    1M9 

€7U 

.       970 

Naseby            ...        447 

496 

D«c.      10 

WeHlBgtOD 

...  2^7,441 

3U021 

.    6,490 

Cromwell       ...       530 

474 

luc.       66 

Jk^ori 

...     1,1^ 

• 

Alexandra      ...       454 

?no 

.        144 

Melrose 

...    2,044 

1,2S4 

/"  880 

Arrowtowu     ...        40tt 

420 

Dec.      IT  J 

Picton 

870 

7ea 

S2 

Qutieostowti  ...        781 
Gore  ...           ...    2.nr« 

770 

Inc.        ta 

Blenheim 

.„     3,018 

3,2D4 

Dao.    270 

1,618 

«i^H 

NelHOD 

...    6.600 

6<6Q6 

Inc.       33 

Mataura          ...        7ts9 

• 

B 

Rjchmoti^l 

562 

...• 

... 

Wintou            ...        307 

988 

109H 

WeHtport 

...  e.4^ 

2,622 

Dec     I9ti 

InveicaTKill    ...    5,632 

4,050 

.       68« 

Ureymoutli 

...    i>,0Q9 

3.787 

«       688 

North      luver- 

^ 

Bruimer 

...     I.fljf2 

2.291 

.       509 

cargill          ..        677 

717 

.       160 

KamurA 

.„     1,140 

1.176 

97 

South       ln?er- 

Hokltika 

..,     2,050 

2,17S 

119 

carKiil          ...    1,886 

1,690 

•        39Fr 

Bom    .. 

727 

&B 

O.'S 

EaRt  Tuvercar- 

HAOgioni 

...    l,tiflQ 

1.783 

Inc.       86 

«m s*a5 

im 

.       199 

K&iapol 

...     1,8«iH 

ijm 

457 

Av«nal             .„        am 

302 

95 

Clirlstchuret 

...   l«.9fVl 

16,flS» 

741 

OUdPtane       ...        330 

987 

99 

Llnwooil 

..     «>.11.'» 

• 

... 

CaujpiM'lUoWD      l,ff75 

650 

,     m 

St.  AlbaoB 

...     5,781 

5,247 

.        534 

Kivertoij         ...       88U 

844 

BD 

g^deDhmm 

...  lo.aii 

9,680 

^     eas 

^^1                                                 *  I^ronj^he  <«otiatltut«d  sin^e  iflQl.                                                ^_ 

POPULATION   OP  BOROUGHS. 
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The  Cities  of  Auckland,  Ghristchnrch,  and  Donedin  have  con- 
siderable suburbs.  The  suburban  population  of  Wellington  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  following  gives  the  names  and  populations, 
at  census  time,  of  the  several  localities  which  may  fairly  be  termed 
suburbs  of  the  four  principal  boroughs : — 


SuBUBBS  OF  Auckland. 

Popalation, 

i8oa. 

690 
3,010 


BoroQj^ — 
Birkenhead 
Devonport 

Newmarket  1,929 

Newton                ..  ..       2,379 

Pamell                 ..  4,196 

Road  Difltriote— 

Aroh-hiU  1,667 

Eden  Terraee  1,604 

Epeom  660 

Mount  Albert  1 ,668 

Mount  Eden  ..       3,677 

Mount  Roskill     ..  496 

One- tree  Hill  975 

Point  Ghevalier  . .          691 

Bemuera             ..  2,034 

Korthcote  Riding  . .           630 
Outlying    portion  of  Pamell 
Riding,  being  land  in  the 

Domain  with  hospital  on  it  197 

Total  suburbs  . .     26 ,  192 

Auckland  City  ..     31,424 

«  

Total  Auckland  and 

suburbs  ..     67,616 


Suburbs  of  Wblliitqton. 

Botougbs— 

Onslow  ..  ..       1,249 

Helrose  ..  ..       2,044 

Karon  1,024 


Total  suburbs          ..  4,317 

Wellington  City      ..  37,441 

Total  Wellington  and 

suburbs                ..  41,758 


Suburbs  of  Christchurch. 


Boroughs— 

Popolatioii 
1896. 

St.  Albans 

6,781 

Sydenham 

10,312 

Linwood 

6,115 

Woolston 

2,057 

Road  Districts- 

Avon  (part) 

2,962 

Heathoote  (part) 

1,980 

Ricoarton  (part) 

3,657 

Spreydon 

1,278 

Hal8well(part).. 

224 

Total  suburbs 

34,366 

Christchuroh  City  . . 
Total    Christchuroh 

16,964 

and  suburbs 

51,330 

In  laying  of!  the  suburbs  of  Christ- 
ohurch  the  boundaries  of  the  Christ- 
ohurch  Health  District  have  been 
mainly  followed. 

Suburbs  of  Dunbdin. 


Boroughs— 

Caversham 

4,763 

Maori  Hill 

1,483 

Mornington 

3,684 

North-East  Valley 

3,374 

Roslyn 

4,118 

St.  Kilda 

1,186 

South  Dunedin 

4,692 

West  Harbour  . . 

1,366 

Total  suburbs 

24,465 

Dunedin  City 

22,815 

Total   Dunedin  and 

suburbs 

47,280 

[For  estimated  populations,  calonlated  since  the  census,  see  Vital  Statistics  of  Chief 
•ovns;  and  for  all  boroughs,  under  Local  Bodies'  Finance.] 

The  increase  of  population  for  five  years  at  the  four  chief  centres, 
with  their  suburbs,  was : — 

Census,  Census, 

1891.  1886. 

61,287  57,616 

34,190  41,758 

47,846  51,330 

45,869  47,280 

Thus  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  North  Island  are  found  to 


Auckland  and  suburbs 
Wellington  and  suburbs 
Christcnurch  and  suburbs 
Dunedin  and  suburbs 


Numerical  Increase 
Increase,   per  Cent. 
6,329         12-3 
7,568         22-1 
3,484  7-3 

1,411  31 
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have  progressed  at  a  greater  rate  than  those  of  the  Middle  Island 
and  Wellington  in  particular  to  have  developed  at  seven  times  tl 
rate  of  Dunedin  and  three  times  as  fast  as  Christchurch  during  ti 
quioquenuium.  While  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  present  what 
is  termed  by  the  etatiatician  of  the  former  colony  *'  the  disquieti 
spectacle  of  capital  to\Yn8  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity^  an< 
embracing  in  their  limits  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  territory 
of  which  they  are  the  centre,"  New  Zealand  is  saved  from  this  by 
the  confignration  of  the  country,  which  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  four  chief  towns»  besides  others  of  secondary  importance  bu 
which  are  trading  centres, 

Population  of  Town  Districts  and  Small  Centres. 
Besides  the  boroughs,  there  are  39  town  districts  {not  inclu* 
the  special  town  district  of  Rotorua,  constituted  under  *• 
Thermal -Springs  Districts  Act,  1881/')  which  are  portions  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  situated >  Two  only  of  these,  Stratford 
and  Hampstead,  have  more  than  1,000  inhabitants,  A  list  of  theae 
town  districts  is  subjoined: — 


Town  DiAtricto. 

Poi>ula- 

tloD. 

Town  Di«triot8. 

PopolM 

Karao 

.,       222 

Clyflo(VVairoa) 

•   *^I3 

Whangarei     , . 

..       744 

Taradale 

Helensville     .. 

664 

Ormondville  , . 

45S 

Papakura 

274 

Waipawa 

764 

Te  Arohft 

,,       672 

Kaikoura  North 

.,       301 

Te  AwAmutu . . 

..       347 

Featherstoo  .  . 

..       711 

Kihikihi 

,.       202 

JohnsonviUe  . . 

493 

Ngamawahia 

..       235 

Hftvelock 

365 

R  atom  a* 

499 

Amberley 

437 

Opotiki 

Waitara  (Raleigh) 

..       641 

Southbridge   .. 

494 

..       517 

HanipBtead    . . 

.,    1.214 

Opimake 

..       400 

Tinwald 

..       538 

Ingle  wood 

..       658 

Geraldiuo 

..       841 

Stratford 

,.   1,256 

Temuka 

660 

Normanby     . . 

..       396 

ArowbexLua    .* 

.-        789 

Manaia 

..       471 

Allan  ton  {foi-merl;  Grey) 

,        274 

Waverley 

..       442 

Outram          ,. 

..        4^ 

Lethbf  idge    . . 

.,       251 

Cliotou 

47| 

Balls 

..       521 

Wyndkam 

Hal  com  be 

..       376 

Otautau 

In  addition  to  the  boronghs  and  town  districts  above  referred  toJ 
the  census  results  showed  throughout  the  colony  no  less  than  56M 
places  of  the  nature  of  townships,  villages,  or  small  centres  without 
boundaries.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  populations  of  these 
flmali  centres  are  all  strictly  accurate,  or  given  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  fit  for  comparison  one  with  another.  In  different  cases  more  or 
less  of  Borronnding  country  may  have  been  considered  aa  belonging 
to  the  centre,  but  there  is  at  least  at  each  place  mentioned  some 
son  of  nucleus  of  population,  if  not  a  well-defined  village  or  town- 
ship.    In  making  the  statement  the  best  has  been  done  with  a 


*  CoaHtitated  irndor  "  Tba  Tberm&l'Sprtiigs  Districts  i 
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^■H^alt  matter*  and  the  information   is  given  as  useful — in 

some       ^H 

^^Ba,  like  that  of  Reef  ton. 

important— even  if  open  to  objection        ^H 

^^^e  and   there.     The   county  in   which   each   is   situated  is 

^H 

^fcveu  : — 

^^H 

^^                                                     Poi>ul 

iLtioD.                                                         Population,^^^^^! 

^bbboUford,  Taien 

197 

Bunnvthorpe      (and      vicinity). 

^^^^^1 

^Kdftk,  Levels 

127 

Oroua 

309  ^^^H 

^^^knK*&    Flat    (and    vicinitj), 

Burke's,  Mackenzie     .. 

90         ^M 

^^^^^Bnc^ 

72 

Burtiside,  Tateri 

15a       ^M 

^^^Eik3A*s,  Southl&nd 

80 

Cabbage  Bay,  Coromandfll 

^M 

^^^^Btgton,  Selwyn 

480 

Galoi  Lira,  Wallace 

^M 

^^^Kon's  Flat,  Boiler 

277 

CftUaghairs,  Westland 

^M 

^^^Bra.  Ore> 

252 

Cambrian'e  Maniototo 

^M 

^^^^■1  Town,  Vincent 

62 

Cambridge  West,  W^aipa 

255          ^M 

^^^^■nr,  Mackenzie 

96 

Canvastown,  Marlborough 

^M 

^^^^B&  Forest,  Ash  burton 

426 

Cape  Foulwind,  Bullor 

223          ^M 

^^Bfredton,  Wairampa  North 

86 

Cap  lee  ton,  Inangahua ,. 

170                1 

JijllUndftle,  Waibemo   . . 

93 

Cardrona,  Lake 

176               J 

AHentoQ,  Ashbuxton    . . 

763 

Castleclifle.  Wattotara 

269          ^d 

Alma,  Wait&ki 

158 

CaBtlepoint.  Wairarapa  North  . . 

^M 

Alton,  Patea  , . 

72 

Gaversbam,  Levels 

■ 

Aiiderson's  Bay,  PeninBula 

489 

Centre  Bush,  Southland 

66          ^1 

Annat,  Selwyn 

72 

Charleston  Buller 

151          H 

Antonio's  Flat.  Inatigahua 

69 

Charlton,  Southland   .. 

^1 

U        AougatetOt  Tauranga  . . 

33 

Cheltenbami  Kiwitea . , 

43  ^^H 

K  Apiti,  Pobanf^ina 

110 

Chertfiey,  Aflhburton   ., 

9a^^H 

^m  Antapi],  Hobson 

608 

Clareville,  Wairarapa  South     , . 
Clifton,  Collingwood    .. 

to^^H 

^m   \rden,  Tuieri 

86 

H    Arthurtown,  VYostland 

51 

Clyde  Vincent 

ai^^^H 

^M    AfondeU  Geraldine 

78 

Coalbrookdale,  Buller.. 

165^^^H 

■    Mhley,  Afihley 

70 

Oaal  Creek.  Tnapekft  . . 

305         ^M 

^f    Aihurst,  Oroua 

361 

CQalgate.  Selwyn 

■ 

1^         Alhol,  Southland 

85 

Cobden,  Grey 

■ 

Atond&te,  Eden 

872 

Oour  ten  ay,  Selwyn 

■ 

iw&nui,  Waiapu 

43 

Crufton,  Hangitikei 

^1 

Bftiofield,  Soiubland  .. 

114 

Cromarty  (and  vicinity),  Fiord ». 

^1 

Bwaham.  Tolling  wood 

106 

Cruabingbon,  Itiangabua 

108          ^1 

BildHill  Fiat,  VinMnt 

242 

Cullensville,  Marlborough 

136          H 

Mftfice,  Pabialua     , . 

93 

Culverdon,  Amuri 

^B 

Bi&nockburn,  Vincent 

410 

OuBt,  Ashley  . . 

^1 

Buklv,  Southland 

146 

Dalefield,  Wairarapa  South      . . 

194          ^B 

Bij  View,  Southland  . . 

38 

Danieltown,  Wallaoe  ,, 

34          ^1 

Biiconfifield,  Levels   ,, 

141 

Darfield  and  Horndon,  Selwyn., 

262           H 

Beck'a  Maniototo 

76 

Dargaville,  Hobson      , . 

358           ^ 

Belfast,  Selwyn 

600 

Deborah,  Waitaki 

GO 

BiJgio?e,  Waimea 

3SS 

Deborah  Bay,  Waikouaiti 

131 

fi^djgo.  Vincent 

56 

Denlair,  Waiiganui     , , 

62                  J 

BoixieU'fi,  Ashley 

160 

Dennifiton,  BuUer 

181                J 

Berwick,  Taieri  * 

77 

Dil  Iman '8,  Westland  .. 

BimiLiigham.  Kiwi  tea 

156 

Dipton,  Southland 

sSS^^^^H 

Blickball,  Grey 

176 

Doyleston J  Selwyn 

241^^H 

Black's  Point.  Inangahua 

283 

Dromore,  Ashburton   .. 

^M 

Blickwater,  Inaogahua 

163 

Drummond,  Wallaoe  .. 

213          ^M 

Blue  Spur,  Westland  . . 

53 

Danback,  Waihcmo    ., 

H 

B        BJuestone,  Tuapiika    .. 

188 

Dungan villa,  Grey 

126           V 

JH   Brighton,  Taieri 

57 

Dunkeld,  Tuapeka 

80            ^ 

^B  Bngbtwater.  Waimoa 

409 

Dunsandul,  Selwyn 

153                 _ 

■  !ko§d  Bay.  Peninsula 

301 

Duntrooni  Waitaki 

195          .^J 

■  BnickTiUo,  Taieri 

44 

Darie  Town,  Wanganui 

^M 

^K  BuAato,  Coromandel  . . 

146 

D uvauo belle's  Bay,  Akaroa 

^M 

9i 
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East  Olive,  Hawke's  Bay 

339 

Hatter'B,  or  Nekon  Cr«ek,  Grey 

12S 

East  Dipton,  Southland 

162 

Havelock^  Hawke's  Bay 

407 

Ettstown,  Wanganui    .. 

228 

H  award  en,  Ashley 

33 

EnAt  Winion,  SouthUnd 

187 

HawkHhury,  Waikouatti 

132 

Edeiidftle,  Southland  . . 

1S4 

Heddon  Bn^^h,  Wallaee 

U9 

Ekebahuna^  Wairarapa  North  . . 

476 

Henderson.  Waitemata 

C50 

Elthamt  Hawera 

:^06 

Hcnlev,  TAieri 

303 

Enfield,  Waitaki 

25i 

Herbert,  Waitaki 

401 

Epwurtb,  GeraWine     .. 

62 

Httrbertville,  Patangata 

U3 

EtUick,  Timpeka 

m 

Hf-riot  land  outlying),  Tuapeka 

163 

E va n sd li k ,  VV ifcikouMti 

45 

Highcliffe,  Peninituia  .. 

278 

Eweburii,  Maidototo  .. 

166 

Hikurangi,  Whangarei 

854 

Pairdowii,  Biilter 

44 

HikuiRtft,  Tham«» 

1T9 

Pftirfax  (and  vicinity),  Bruce    . , 

171 

HilJgrovt^,  Waiiaki 

93 

Fairfield,  Taieri 

80 

Hilton,  Geraldtne 

47 

F&irlie,  Maokecizie 

360 

Hi ndfm,  Taieri 

117 

FendaUoD.  Selwyn 

867 

fctirstfield,  Wallace      . . 

169 

Pernhills,  Southland  ., 

G7 

Hob»unville,  Waitemata 

195 

Fernslde,  Ashley 

390 

HodgkinBoii,  Wallace.. 

60 

Pern  town,  Coll  higwood 

81 

Hororaia,  Selwyfi 

iM£ 

Plax  Swamp,  Waikotiaiti 

86 

Howick,  Manukau 

») 

Fla)cioa»  AHhJey 

138 

Huirangi,  Taranaki     » . 

50 

Pordtjll,  Waoganui 

151 

Honterville,  Rangiiikei 

755 

Portrofte,  Southland    . . 

14<) 

Hnntlv,  Waikato 

5ia 

Frank  ton,  Lake 

155 

Hnrunui,  A&hley 

53 

Ftasurtown,  Wftiro*    ,. 

176 

Hyde,  Maniototo 

a22 

Gal&tea,  Whakalane   .. 

82 

Ida  Valley,  Vincent    .» 

S62 

Garfield,  WalliMje 

41 

Inangahua  Junetcon,  Inaogahua 

31 

Qeorgetown,  Geraldine 

84 

Ingle  wood,  Southland 

73 

Otorgetown,  Waitaki  , . 

119 

Islington,  Selwyn 

907 

German  Bay,  Akaroa  . . 

212 

Jaokeytown,  Orona     . . 

72 

GibbBton,  Lake 

156 

Kaeo.  Whangart5»\ 

181 

Gihbabown,  Collingwood 

181 

Kai  [wi,  Waitotara 

64 

Gimmerbnm,  Maniototo 

178 

Kaikohe,  Bay  of  l^landa 

134 

Glena^,  Waimato 

55 

Kaikoura.  Kaikotim    .. 

394 

Gleniti  (and  vicinity),  Levels    .. 

111 

Kaitaia,  Mongonui 

114 

Glenore  (and  vicitiity),  Bruce  .. 

91 

Kakanni  fNorth),  Waitaki 

163 

Glentunoel,  Selwyn     .. 

im 

Kakanui  (South),  Waitaki 

204 

Goldeborough,  Weatlaod 

179 

K&karamea,  Patsa 

110 

Gordon  Special  Settlement,  Piako 

70 

Kanieri,  Weetland 

175 

Governor'^  Bay,  Akaroa 

168 

Kapanga,  Corcmandel 

500 

Granity  Creek,  Bui ler 

193 

Karangabake,  Ohinemuri 

809 

Grassmere,  Soathland 

104 

Kaukapakapa,  Waitemata 

318 

Grcatford,  Rangitikoi . . 

90 

Kawakawa,  Bay  r>f  Iiilands 

321 

Greendaltj,  Selwyn 

370 

Kawivrau  Gorge,  Vincent 

44 

Green  Island  Bush,  Taieri 

237 

Kavvhia,  Kawbia 

a? 

Greeapark,  Selwyn 

349 

Kennedy  Bay,  Coromandel 

72 

Gieenstone,  Grey 

100 

Kennington,  Southland 

50 

Greerton^  Taaranga    . . 

54 

Kenstugton,  Lovelit 

167 

Grove  town,  Marlborough 

316 

Kereru     fand    vicinity),     Hopo* 

Gumtown,  Coromande) 

51 

whenua       «.              ..              ,. 

ld5 

Hakaru,  Otamatea 

M 

Ritlinohy.  Selwyn 

54 

Hakataramca,  Waimate 

90 

Ktmb<>rley,  Selwfo 

162 

Hamilton,  Maniototo . . 

50 

Kingitton,  Lake 

47 

Hampden,  Waipawa   . . 

188 

Kirwee,  Selwyn 

74 

Hamiia,  Waitarapa  North 

108 

Kokonga,  Maniototo   . . 

111 

Bardie's  Taieri 

82 

Kuhukohu,  Hokianga « . 

352 

Harwoodj  Southland  , . 

58 

Kopn.  Thamea 

186 

Hastings,  Thames 

101 

Kuaotunu,  Coromandel 

4^4 

Hastweli,  Wairarapa  North 

169 

1  Knaotmiu  Upper,  CcromandeL  . 

290 

^^^^^^^^WtJIiATION    OF 

TOWNSHIPS,    VUiIiAQES,    ETC> 

95       H 

^^^KtToa^  Watpawa    . . 

104 

Maraden,  Grey 

^1 

^^^KBu%fa,  Taieri 

46 

MarBhalltowDt  Kiwitea 

^M 

^HRffWao.  Ctutba 

122 

Matakohe,  Otamatea  . . 

^M 

B^uraw,  Waitaki 

271 

Matamau,  Waipawa    .. 

■ 

■  Kyebam  Diggings,  Man iototo  .. 

97 

Matftta.  Wbakatane    . . 

^M 

H  Kjeburn,  Lower,  Mfvniototo 

118 

MariiiiborouRh,  Wai  rata  pa  South 

^M 

^^XMbom,  Upper,  Maniototo 

72 

Mauogatua,  Taieri 

63          ^M 

^^B^  Hayes,  Lake 

104 

MauriceviUo     Eagt,     Wairarapa 

^^1 

^^^^■asb,  Peninjiula   .. 

31 

North 

^H 

HBR^T.  Maniototo 

51 

Mayfield,  Waitemata  . . 

^M 

^rXe  Bon*s  Bay,  AJcaroa 

271 

MaiLweOtown,  Waitotara 

^M 

^^leedfltown,  Kangitikei 

30 

Meanee,  Hawke*a  Bay 

^M 

^Hi«eeU>n,  Selwjn 

573 

Menzies*  Ferry,  Southland 

125          ^M 

Hl^tthfiold,  Ashlay 

345 

Meroer  (andviotnity),  Blanukau 

^M 

L«vinf  Horowhenua     * . 

681 

Mercury  Bay,  CJorornandol 

^M 

Lichfield,  Piako 

411 

Merry]  ig 8,  Inajigahua  . . 

^M 

vliime  HilU.  SouthlaBd 

126 

Mertoxi,  Waikouaiti     . . 

^M 

^■LsocoId,  Selwyn 

rj&J 

Methvein,  Ashburton    . . 

^M 

■liiotley ,  Soaiblatid 

47 

Middlemarch,  Taieri   . , 

im      ^1 

^■Untdik.  Oroua 

51 

Midhirflt,  Stratford 

248          ^1 

^nittle  Akaloa,  Akaroa. , 

259 

Mil  ford,  Ger&ldine 

^1 

^KLftdo  Hirer,  Akaroa    . . 

187 

Mobaka.  Wairoa 

'6G         ^M 

^KavjngstoDe,  Woitaki  . . 

no 

Mokau,  Kawhia 

lOB          ^1 

^^^M[lon«  Taieri 

im 

Mokihinui,  Buller 

^M 

^^^K  BuKh,  Southlaod 

84 

Mongonui,  Mongonui  .. 

22G          ^M 

^^BHfndge,  Southland.. 

105 

Morloy,  Wallace 

^M 

^^Eowbum,  Vincent 

132 

Morrinaville,  Piako 

^M 

^FiiQiwer  Hawea,  Viuoenb 

225 

Morton,  Levels 

235          ^M 

Lower  Woodstock,  Westland     *. 

57 

Motuoka,  Waimea 

^M 

liowther,  Southland    .. 

28 

Mount  Somerg,  Aghburton 

200         ^1 

^L  Lugga te ,  V  m  ce  q  t 

76 

Mount  Pisa,  Vincent  . . 

49                1 

^^l^amflrd an,  Southland  .. 

223 

Murohison,  Inangahua 

76                J 

^HUHBAden  Exteneion,  Southland 

154 

Nonthorn,  Waikouaiti 

5U         ^U 

^^^^B»  Buller 

159 

Now  Brighton,  Selwyn 

921^          ^M 

^^^Kbodrew,  Southland 

72 

Newman,  Wairarapa  North 

^M 

^^^Kiown.  Lakt) 

161 

Newport,  Hobson 

97         ^1 

^P^PpajtowD,  Ohinemiirt 

32 

Ngahauranga,  Hutt     .. 

212         ^M 

^P<WiQk&fizie.  Cheviot 

53 

Ngahore,  Grey 

■ 

H  Maer«ie'i& (and  vicinity), Waihemo 

108 

Ngapara,  Waitaki 

233         ^M 

■    Mabeoo,  Waitaki 

206 

Nightcaps,  Wallace     .. 

167 

MAirtowQ »  W b  aiigarei . . 

177 

Norman  by  ^  Le  vela 

36 

VakakAbi.  Pahiatua  .. 

61 

Noraewood  (and  vicinity),   Wai- 

Uakarewa, Soatbtand . . 

2flO 

pawa 

898 

U  fckctu,  Tauranga 

72 

North  Heads,  Waikouaiti 

78 

M^kikibi.  Waimate     . , 

57 

North  Taieri,  Taieri     . . 

183         ^1 

Mikuti.  Pahiatua 

93 

No  Town,  Grey 

80         ■ 

Makutoku,  Waipawa  . . 

175 

'  Nukumaru,  Waitotara 

^M 

Vi&gamabo«,  SVairarapa  North 

m 

Oakura,  Taranaki 

■ 

ITuigiionoho.  PUngitikei 

IPiii 

Uaklands,  Peninsula   , » 

■ 

Mangatamoko.  Pahiatua 

106 

Oban,  Stewart  Island  . . 

41          ■ 

Iftagawai,  Otamat^a  . . 

272 

Ohaeafvai,  Bay  of  LslandB 

92         ■ 

Ifwgawekai  lUugitikei 

349 

Obaktjnt.%  WEWiganui    ., 

40 

^(arrgawhare.  Hob8on.. 

471 

i  Ohau     (and      vicinity),      Horo* 

Hfcuakau^  Horowhenua 

149 

wbenua 

25n 

M*cdeviUe,  SoatbJand 

108 

Ohinemutu,  Eotorua  . . 

131 

1         Maii«(onitQwn,  Waikonaiti 

380 

Ohingaiti,  Eangitikei  . . 

410 

1        lUauiahi,  Patea 

69 

Ohoka,  Ashley 

654 

1        Xatiulabi,  Taranaki    . . 

175 

i  Okaiawa,  Hawera 

1U7 

Maori  Gully ,  Grey 

5B 

Okaihau  and  Omapere,  Bay  of 

,       Jtariborougbiown.  Marlborough 

148         Ulanda        ..         ~    ..         '    .. 

286 
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n 

^^^^  Okain^s  Bay,  Akaroa  .  * 

222 

Ranzau,  Waimea 

M 

^^B  Okarito,  Wostlttad 

62 

Rata  Settlement 

195       . 

^^B  Okato,  Taranaki 

64 

1  Rawene,  Hokianga 

lao 

^^^B  Oogaonga.  Waipawa   . . 

92 

Redcliffe,  Waiiuatt)      _ 

227 

^^^B  Opiiir»  Vincctit 

266 

Reeftnn,  Inangahua     .. 

1,591 

^^^^  Opua,  Bay  of  IslanclB  , . 

57 

Reidston.  Waitaki 

LS4       ' 

^t         Omka,  Wallace 

111 

Re  o  wick  to  wn ,  Marl  bo  rough 

324 

^^^^«  Orari*  Gerald ine 

135 

Reynolds,  Waikouaiti  . . 

38 

^^^■Oropi,  Taurauga 

37 

j  Riccartont  Taieri 

99 

^^^H  Orwell  Creek,  Qrey 

105 

!  Riccarton,  Lower,  Selwyn 

423 

^^^■Otago  Heads,  Ponineula 

1T9 

Rice  a  r  ton.  Upper,  Solwyn 

503 

^^^K  Otahuhu,  Manokau 

94^ 

1  Richmond,  Se I wvn 

288 

^^^BOtaki  (and  viciDity).  Horowheuua 

83G 

Richmond  Grove,  Southland     . . 

96        1 

^^HOtakia,  Taiet i 

4Li 

Rikiorang),  Hutt 

06        , 

^^^■^  Otara.  Southland 

200 

Riniu,  West  land 

ITl 

m          Ot.ekaiko,  WaitakI 

53 

Riversdale,  Southland 

265        ' 

■          Otiaki  WalUki 

176 

Riwaka,  Waimea 

■           Owaka,  Clutha 

611 

Rockville,  Collingwood 

103        ! 

H           Owbaroa,  ObiQcmuti  .. 

163 

Rolleston,  Selwyn 

13U i 

H           Owhiro*  Taieri 

38 

Rotheram,  Amur! 

ifl^^H 

■           Oxford  Eafct,  Ashley     . . 

163 

Rotorua,  Rotorua 

S^^l 

^^H  Oxford  Wmtj  Aabley   . . 

241 

Round  Hill  Diggings,  Wallace  . . 

£fl^H 

^^^B  Paeroa,  Obinaman 

779 

Ruapekapeka,  Bay  of  Iftlanda    » . 

^^^H 

^^V  Pahia,  Wallace 

84 

Russell,  Bay  of  Islands 

sSf^H 

V        Paikakariki,  HuU 

146 

Sandymount,  Peninaala 

299 

H         Pakawau,  Collbgwood 

71 

Sanson,  Manawaiu 

255 

H          Panmure,  EdeTi 

323 

Saran,  Waimea 

sa 

^K         Fapauui.  Sclwyii 

479 

Sawyer's  Bay,  Waikouaiti 

38a 

^^^B   ParaparauTnu/Hutt    .. 

192 

Scarborough,  Pahiatua . . 

Tij^H 

^^^■.Parkvillc,  Wnirarapa  North 

5233 

Sflfton,  Ashley 

27C^^| 

^^^^  PaLangaia.  Patangata 

103 

Selwyn»  SeKvyn 

4^^| 

V         Patutahi  (and  vicinity).  Cook   .. 

263 

Shaftesbury,  Piako      ..              ,, 

J^^^^t 

H          Peel,  Gerald ine 

53 

Shannon,  Horowhenua 

'B^^H 

H          Pembroke,  Lake 

176 

Sheffield,  Sslwvn 

ni^l 

H          Pi  goon  Bay,  Akaroa    -. 

352 

Sbiel  Hill,  Peumwula  .. 

V          Pihama,  Hav«f?ra 

37 

Shortland,  Thames 

1,191^1 

1           Piko,  Lovpjii  .. 

160 

Silvergtream,  Mackenzie 

it^H 

H          Pine  Hill  VVaikouaiti . . 

88 

Skippers,  Lake 

€^^^1 

■           Pipiriki,  Wangaooi 

44 

Sou thbrook,  Ashley 

SG^^H 

^^^  Pirongia  East,  Waipa  ,. 

89 

South  Malvern,  Selwyn 

9i^^| 

^^HcPle&Banl  Valley,  Waikouaiti 

84 

Spreydon,  Seiwyn 

35^^| 

^^^PplimmercoD,  Hint 

49 

Sprirgfield,  Selwyn 

21^H 

^^^   Pobangina^  Pohangioft 

163 

Sprmg  Grove,  W^aimea 

36]^^H 

H          Paint,  Levels  . . 

90 

Springston,  Selwvn 

58^^H 

H          Porinia,  Hutt 

74  i 

Stafford,  Weatland 

140^H 

H          Prrangabau,  Patangata 

171 

St*  Andrew?,  Waimate 

201^1 

^^^  Port  Albert,  Rodney    . . 

56 

St,  Bathans",  Maniototo 

254  ^H 

^^H  Port  Moeraki,  Waitaki 

150 

Stirling  {and  vicinity),  Bruce    . , 

211.H 

^^^^  Portobello  Town,  Peninsula 

37 

Stoke,  Waimea 

54fWM 

^f          Pourakino,  Wallace 

33 

Studbolme  Junction,  Waimate 

9S^| 

H          Probbleton,  Selwyn      .. 

330 

Swannanoa,  Ashley 

IGI^H 

^^^■Prefi  tonvi  1 1  e ,  South  I  and 

107 

Swansou,  Wat  tenia  ta  , « 

88H 

^^^Pl^akeraU)  Southland    .. 

126 

Switzers,  Southland    ,. 

90  ^H 

^^^^Purakanui,  Waikouaiti 

47 

Taiaroa  Heada,  Peninsula 

40(^^1 

■          Puriri,  Thames 

143 

Tairua,  Thames 

iJ^^H 

^^^  Raetihi»  Wanganui 

83 

Taitapu,  Selwyn 

iri^^l 

^^^^^akaia,  A^bburton 

458 

Takapau,  Waipawa     .. 

iQ^^H 

^^^^Klangiriri,  Waikato 

47 

Tauherenikau,  Wairarapa  South 

T^^H 

^^^ra^ginbia  (Pemberton),  Eiivitea 
^^^^Rtangotea,  Manawatn  . . 

63 

Taupaki,  Waitcmata  ., 

27^^H 

136 

Taupo,  EaHt  Taupo      . . 

■ 
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97    ^B 

f  Taupiri.  Wftikato                                  47 

Waipu  Central,  Whangarei 

183        H 

Taylorville,  Wftn^anui               ..         51 

Waipakurau,  Waipawa 

549        ■ 

Te  Aroha  West,  Piako                 , .       131 

Wttirio,  Wallace 

■ 

Te  Aute.  Waipawa       ..             ..        93 

Waitahnna,  Tuapeka  . . 

289        ■ 

■   Teddmgtou,  Akaroa     . 
W   Te  Karaka,  Cook 

. .       103 

Waitati     (and     vicinity),     Wai 

^H 

67 

kouaiti 

339        ■ 

T«  Kopuru,  Hobaon     . 

..       184 

Waite kauri,  Ohiaemuri 

463        ■ 

Temple  ton,  Selwya 

..       310 

Waitotara.  Patea 

207        ■ 

T?e  Puke,  Tauranga      . 

169 

Waituna,  Kiwitoa 

37        ■ 

Thombur)%  Wallace    . 

. .       125 

Wai w era,  Cltitha 

70        ■ 

Thorpe,  Waimea 

67 

Wakefield,  Waimea     . . 

694        ■ 

Tikokitio,  Waipawa     . 

39 

Wallace  town.  Southland 

159        ■ 

Tiniroto,  Cook 

57 

Wallingford,  Patatigata 

65        ■ 

Tinker's,  Vincent 

..       242 

Walton,  Taieri 

32        ■ 

Tintii,  Wftirampa  North             ..       221 

Wanstead,  Patangata 

80        ■ 

■  Tokaanu,  East  Taupo                 , .         59 

■  Toko,  Stratford                                    134 
^  Tokomaru,  Horowhcnua            . ,         S8 

Wacepa.  Clatba 

257        ■ 

Washdyke,  Level b 

494        ■ 

Waterford,  Tauranga  , , 

116        ■ 

Totara.  Whojifiaroft     . .             , .       363 

WatertoQ    (and    vicinity),    Aah 

^H 

'      Tnakau.  Manukau       . .             . ,       377 

burton 

235        ■ 

^Tut&ekara,  Pabiatua  ..                        74 

Watlingbon,  Levela 

39         ■ 

■  Turua,  Thames                                     247 

Wayne's,  Waihemo 

38         ■ 

H  Upper  Hutt,  Hutt                                339 

Weber,  Patangata 

108          ~ 

B  Upper  Woodstock^  Weatland     . .       167 

W^eed  011*8,  Selwyn 

43 

^  Urenui,  Chfton                            .,         91 

Wereroa,  Horowhentia 

87 

VauxhalJ,  Penmsula    ,.             ..        89 

West  Clive,  Hawke's  Bay 

.       423 

Waddington,  SelwjD  ,.             ..       121 

Weston,  Waitaki 

138        1 

ft    Wade,  Waitemata                       ..       203 

Weston  Park,  Waitaki 

49    m 

■    Waianiwa,  Southland                 . .         40 

Whakakiti,  Wairarapa  North   . 

71        ■ 

■  Waiao,  Amuri                                       183 

Wbakat&ne,  Wbakatane 

119         ~ 

■  Waihi,  Ohinemuti                       ,.1,102 

Whangapoua,  Coromaadel 

77 

■  Waihola,  Bruoo                                    142 

Whangaroa,  Wbangaroa 

152        ^ 

■  Wat  boil,  Piako                                       B5 

Whare  Flat  Road,  Taieri 

64        ■ 

■  Waikaift,  Bout  bland     . .                      256 

Wbenuakiti,  Coromaadel 

90        ■ 

■  Wai>i&ka«  Southland    ..                        41 

Whiteclifia^  Selwyn      . . 

3i        ■ 

y  Waikanae,  Horowhenua            . .         84 

Whitmorej  Orona 

.         75        ■ 

Waikare,  Ashley           . .                      258 

Whits  tone,  Waitaki     ,. 

64        ■ 

Waikiwi,  Southland    . .             .,         45 

Wickliffe  Bay.  Penmsula 

41        ■ 

WaiVoikoi,  Clutha       ..             ..       216 

Wimbledon,  Patangata 
Wiachoster,  Gemldino 

79       ■ 

Wftimangaroa,  Bullet                 ..       399 

212        ■ 

Waimatc,  Bay  of  Islaode           ,.       106 

Windsor,  Waitaki 

99    m 

Waimatuku,  Wallace  , .             , .       225 

Wmgatui,  Taieri 

174        ■ 

Waimea  West,  Waimea             . .       293 

Woodbury,  Qeraldine 

318        H 

Wainmoinata,  Hutt    ,  *                       45 

Woodend,  Aahley 

498              ' 

Walomio,  Bay  of  lalandfl           . .         76 

Woodend,  Southland 

96 

Waiotongomai,  Piako  . .             , .       201 

Woodlield,  Southland 

46 

Waipahi.  Glntha          . ,             . .       109 

Woodlands,  Taieri 

3d 

Waipara,  Ashley          . .             . .         48 

Woo cl  lands,  Southland 

.       218 

Wftipjro,  Waiapu         . .             . .         73 

Woodflide,  Taieri 

163 

11       Waipori,  Tuapoka        . .             . .       167  1  Wrey's  Bash,  Wallace 

.       123              1 

Ikcbease  of  Population. 

fl 

The   increase  of  population  for  twelve  years   is   shown 

below.       ^U 

Although  the  large  increase  in  1893  was  not  maintained  dnri 

Qg  the       ^M 

four  following  years,  the  arrivals  in  the  colony  at  all  events  ex 

ceeded       H 

the  departures  by  over  seven   thousand  people.     Notwithst 

lading       ^M 

various   influences,   the   colony   not   only  retained   the   popi 

ilation       ^M 

drawn  to  it  in  1892  and  1893,  but  also  absorbed  7,372  person 

s  from       ^M 

other  countries. 
6 

M 

m 
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Yoftr. 


Popnlation 

on  the 

31st 

D«c«iiiber. 


Ini^roase  daring  the  Ta&r 


oyer  DeiilhB. 


Birtha  ArHval« 


Arrivalts 

over 

Depiirtures,* 


Net 

Iucrea»e« 


CenteilmA] 

ou 

FopQialioQ 

of 

ProviouB  Year. 


1686 

589,986 

13,164 

■' 

< 

1887       . . 

603,361 

12,998 

1688       .. 
1899 

607,380 
616,052 

13,19-1 
12,685 

-17.194t 

68,886 

10'24 

1890 

6:25.508 

12,284 

189X       . . 

634.058 

11,755 

1892       . . 

650.433 

11,417 

4,956 

16,875 

2-68 

1893       ,. 

672,265 

11,420 

10,412 

21,832 

8-36 

1894       . , 

686,128 

11,610 

2,253 

13.863 

206 

1895       . . 

698.706: 

11.683 

896 

12,578 

1'83 

1896       . , 

7H,162 

12,180 

1.472 

13,652} 

1-95 

1897       . . 

729.056 

12,142 

2,752 

14,894 

2-09 

It  will  be  observed  that  ia  the  period  1886  to  1891  the  total 
increase  of  the  population  was  less  than  the  natural  increase 
by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  loss  by 
departures  wais  greater  than  the  gain  by  arrivals.  But  subsequently, 
1892-1B97|  the  colony  gained  considerably  by  excess  of  iuiiuigratioo, 
besides  the  natural  increase  for  those  years. 

PorULATION    OF    ADJACENT    IbLANDS. 

The  names  aud  populations  of  the  islands  are  :■ — 

Islaada.  TotftU    U,  F^                    IsliLnde,  To«aL    U.  F. 

Bangitoto     ..  ..  3  3  ..     Motutapu     ..  ..11  8  3 

Great  Bivrricr  ..  307    198  114    Brown's        ..  ..         1  1  .. 

We^k'B  Island  ..  2  1         1    Rotoioa  (Rutb'e)  ..15  6  9 

Wfldheke       ..  ..  IGC  76  90    Slipper          ..  ..         3  3  .. 

Kawau          ..  ..10  7        3    Portland       .,  ..       25  10  15 

MoUfci           ..  ..  9  8        1    Kapiti           ..  ..         1  1  .. 

Tintiri          ..  ..  6  2        4    Somes^s        ..  ..         9  3  6 

Ponui  Light  . .  1  1  . .     Stephens      . .  . .       16  7  9 

Poiiui  Island  . .  28  13  15    Tb©  Brothers  . .         3  3 

Cuviur           . .  . .  6  4         2    Quarawtiue  . .  . .         2  1  1 

Moluroa        ..  ..  2  1         1     Dog               ..  ..13  5  S 

Mercury        ..  ..  7  2        5    Ruapuki       ..  ,.         9  9  .. 

Mokohinau  ..  ..  5  3        2    CeuLre           .,  . .       15  10  5 

Motuhora     ,.  ..  8  4        4    Chatham      ..  ..234  132  102 

Beau  Rock  Light       . .  1  1  , ,     Kermadec     . .  . .         7  4  3 

Motuhibi      ..  11  6        5  I                                             — 

Pahiki           . .  . .  10  7        3  I  950  538  412 

Rftkino          . .  . .  4  3        1  I  - —    — 

The  islands  which  are  not  included  within  the  boundmes  of  the 
counties  had  a  population  of  950  persons   (exclusive  of  Maoris), 

*  Corrected  in  nocordauce  with  eeueus  rtiBuIt^  of  ItjUSO,  ItiHl,  and  1806.  Tho  amoutit  of 
loai3  by  departures  in  the  poriod  1886-91,  though  correct  in  tb©  aggregate,  ciuiuot  bo  aUo- 

Htia  takeu  in  ApHl,  IH^>6,  diaolo&Gd  the  fact  that  tho  ostimatti  of 
MO]  IH96,  waatoo  low  by  l^^i  pt<rHOUH.    Adding  tliiH  number  to  the 

law^  -  -  - -_-   -  ,  -^  ^    raomsj  tniJtua  15,460»  which  1b  tho  diffDr«>uc'c  between  tho  i^oi^u- 

l&tionn  yivon  Iu£  tht)  y^ajra  1696  and  1896. 
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against  913  in  1891.  Only  three  of  the  islands  had  a  population  over 
100  persons  at  last  census.  The  population  of  the  Great  Barrier 
increased  since  1891  from  262  to  307  persons  ;  Waiheke  shows  a 
decrease  from  215  to  166  persons.  Europeans  at  the  Chatham 
Islands  decreased  from  258  to  234. 

Population  of  Australasia. 

The  Australasian  Colonies  as  a  whole  contained  a  population  on 
the  31st  December,  1897,  estimated  at  4,410,124  persons,  including 
those  living  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  but  exclu- 
sive of  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Queensland,  South  and  Western 
Australia,  and  39,854  New  Zealand  Maoris. 

The  population  of  Fiji  in  December,  1896,  was  120,473  persons — 
66,554  males  and  53,919  females.  These  numbers  include  natives 
and  imported  labourers,  besides  people  of  European  descent. 

AUSTBAIiASIAN   COLOKIES. 


Colony. 

PopulntlOD 
on  31  fit  Decern b«r,  WffJ. 

lUe«of  Ineroa^  dnrltie  IBOT. 

Mal«i.    Femmea      ToUl. 

MUefi, 

Fetualt^i 

ToUl, 

No. 

No,              No, 

per  cent. 

per  curt  c. 

pi^  coat. 

NewSontliWalBi      ... 

TO&.aao 

014,100     1,323,460 

%M 

193 

100 

Victoria 

g«3,i03 

ma.fm    i,i76,23« 

-O'lO 

oaa 

o-u 

mi.n^ 

il3,»SR         4l^H70n 

a-se 

2-78 

2m 

im,^m 

174,700        ^1,014 

0-88 

0-68 

0  78 

>roftherti  Territory,  4,811})      , 

Wi!s^«rD  AuBtralift    ... 

!  10*264 

51,514 

lOl.OOS 

13-fi3 

i5-74 

17  B7 

Tium(mi& 

Bi,6ffr 

811411 

171.718 

atfl 

4-05 

337 

364,703 

344.393 

Te0.O56 

S05 

%'in 

20@ 

30.S&4  MAOrip,  Cellsug  of  lWd\ 

AtutrmlaaiA 

2,351,116 

2,05B,g7B 

4,410,1^ 

ai)3 

aw 

im 

—  Denotes  loss. 

The  growth  of  population  over  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years  in 
these  colonies  is  shown  in  a  comparative  table.  The  total  for  1897, 
being  4,410,124  persons,  is  greater  than  the  population  of  Scotland 
but  a  little  less  than  that  of  Ireland  for  1895,  and  one-seventh  part 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  for  that  year.  The  Aus- 
tralasian Colonies  have  now  twice  the  population  of  Denmark,  one- 
third  more  than  Switzerland,  and  nearly  that  of  the  Netherlands. 


Colony. 

I860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1897. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

New  South  Wales    . 

.       348,546 

498,659 

747,950 

1,121,860 

1.323,460 

Victoria      . . 

.       537,847 

726,599 

860,067 

1,133,266 

1,176,238 

Qneensland 

28,056 

115,567 

226,077 

392,965 

484,700 

South  Aostralia 

.       124,112 

183,797 

267,573 

319,414 

863,044 

Western  Australia   . 

15,227 

25,084 

29,019 

46,290 

161,908 

Tasmania  .. 

87,775 

100,765 

114,762 

145,290 

171.718 

New  Zealand 

79,711 

248,400 

484,864 

625,508 

729,056 

Anstralasia    . 

.  1,221,274 

1,898.871 

2,730,312 

3,784,693 

4.410,124 

Arbivals  and  Departures, 

The  11  Limber  of  persons  who  arrived  in  the  colony  in  the  year 
1897  waa  1*5,592,  an  increase  of  1,356  on  the  numbot*  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  the  arrivals  in  1897,  16,476  persons  were  classi- 
fied as  adults,  being  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  2^116  as 
children.  The  total  nnniber  of  males  was  12,153,  Find  of  females 
6,439,  The  arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom  numbered  2,724, 
and  from  Australia  14,799.  Besides  those,  233  persons  came  from 
Fiji,  and  886  from  the  South  Seas  and  other  ports,  including  arrivals 
by  mail -steamers  from  San  Francisco. 

Classified  in  respect  of  birthplace,  it  is  found  that  8,525  of  the 
arrivals  were  persons  born  in  ihe  Australasian  Colonies,  8,922  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  51  in  other  British  possessions.  Of  1,094 
persons  arriving  from  foreigri  countries,  360  were  born  in  Austria, 
207  in  Germany,  155  in  the  United  States,  147  in  France,  90  in 
Italy,  26  in  Sweden,  and  21  in  Norway. 

Among  the  arrivals  in  1897  are  noticed  57  **  race^aUens,'*  or 
persons  of  other  than  European  descent.  Particulars  of  birthplace, 
sex,  and  age  are  as  under  i — 


Birth  plaee. 

Fiji 

Karo  tonga 

India 

China 

Japan 

Syria 

Samoa 

Society  iBlands 

Sandwich  laands 

Other  places    . . 

Total . . 


AdnJt«, 


Children. 
M.     F. 


18 

12 

3 

4 

i 

1 
1 


u     a 


Total. 

4 

1 

20 
13 

3 

9 

2 

3 

1 

1 

57 


The   practice   of    nominating    immigrants    to    be   brought    out 
partly  at  the  Government  expense  has  been  discontinued  since  the 

■        16th  December,  1890,  and  there  was  no  free  immigration  in  the 
year  1897. 
Only  13  Chinese  (12  men  and  1  woman)  arrived  in  the  colony 
during  1897,  but  123  left  (all  men),  the  departures  thus  exceeding 
the  arrivals  by  110. 

The   total   departures   in  1897   were  15,840  persons,  being   76 
more  than  in   1896.     Thus,   the   movement  of  population  to  and 
'  from  the  colony  is  found  to  have  been  greater  than  in  the  previous 

H        year. 

H  In  each  of  the  years  1892  to   1897,  inclusive,  the  colony  has 

^1        drawn  to  itself  more  population  than  it  has  parted  with,  not  with- 
al       standing  the  attractions  of  Australian  gold  fields. 
^J^^        The  departures  from  the  colony  by  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
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by  special  returns  kindly  furnished  by  the  pursers  of  the  steamers, 
and,  where  persons  who  did  not  book  their  passages  have  been 
omitted,  the  necessary  additions  are  made.  The  pursers*  returns 
also  serve  to  prevent  the  occasional  omission  of  the  full  number 
of  persons  leaving  by  'any  one  vessel,  which  sometimes  had  hap- 
pened previous  to  the  •  introduction  of  this  check.  Unless  more 
passengers  are  at  any.^iijie.  of  great  pressure  taken  away  from 
New  Zealand  than  can  lawfully  be  carried,  the  returns  of  outgo 
of  population  should  prove* vf^ry  fairly  correct,  and  indeed  the 
census  of  1896  showed  tha£  the  estimates  of  population  even 
after  five  years'  interval  was  a*  very  close  approximation  to  the 
truth.  '     y  ^ 

Of  the  departures  in  1897,  14,397  persons  were  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  1,443  children.  Nearly  twice  as  .many  males  left  the 
colony  as  females,  the  numbers  being  10,250  atfd  5,^90  respectively. 
The  departures  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  1,592  persons, 
and  those  to  Australia  numbered  13,293.  Besides  ohss^j,  116  persons 
left  for  Fiji,  and  839  for  other  ports  (including  passengers  for  San 
Francisco). 

The  results  for  the  year  are  exhibited  hereunder,  giving  full 
detail  in  tabular  form  : — 

Abbivai/S  and  Depabtubbs,  1897. 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Excess  of 
Arrivals. 

Excess  of 
Departures. 

Total  persons 

18.592 

16,840 

2,762 

Males       . . 

12,168 

10,250 

1,903 

Females  . . 

6,439 

6,690 

849 

Adults      . . 

16,476 

14,897 

2,079 

Children  .. 

2,116 

1,448 

678 

Numbers  from  and  to- 

United  Kingdom   . . 

2,724 

1,692 

1,182 

Queensland 

7 

7 

New  South  Wales.. 

10,670 

9,782 

988 

Victoria   . . 

8,864 

2,898 

471 

South  Australia     . . 

1 

1 

. , 

Western  Australia 

4 

1 

8 

Tasmania 

758 

666 

87 

Fiji 

Other   British    Pos- 

233 

116 

117 

sessions 

801 

242 

59 

Pacific  Islands 

270 

178 

92 

Other  foreign  ports 

266 

419 

.. 

154 

Chinese,  included  above :  Arrivals  13  (12  men  and  1  woman)  ; 
departures,  123  men  :  all  from  and  to  Australia. 

The  arrivals  and  departures  for  ten  years  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  in  which  1893  shows  the  highest  number  of  persons 
inwai^s,  26,135,  and  1894  of  persons  outwards,  22,984.  In  regard 
to  Australia  the  movement  was  also  greatest  during  the  same 
years,  the  arrivals  in  1893  being  22,361,  and  departures  in  1894 
30,488  persons :— 
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TflAT. 

From  United     From  Aii»tmlian 

From  Other 

Total 

Kingdom*              Colouios. 

Plftces. 

ArrivaU. 

1888 

4,138                     8,784 

684 

ia,c;t»6 

1889 

3,275                   11,212 

905 

15.392 

1890 

2,812                   11.539 

•    '    .677 

15,028 

IBlU 

2,436                   11.144      .. 

*  ,  852 

14.431 

imj 

2.665                   14,674., 

B93 

18,122 

18^3 

2,929                  22,351  *  ,'- 

855 

26,135 

1894 

2,846                  2>4^9i  * 

1,100 

25.237 

1895 

2,365                .18»5?3' 

924 

21,S62 

1896 

1,956             '•    14:125 

1,165 

17,236 

1897 

2,724       ,.        44,799 

1,069 

18,592 

Totals, 

tenyBara      28,036  ■.       \    148,492 

DEPABTukEs,  Ten  YEARa» 

9,114 

185,641 

YflAT. 

To  l^Tiitod          To  Aiifttmllftn 

To  Other 

Totftl 

Kinijelom.               Colonies, 

inftcoa. 

Departure*. 

18S8 

..    .M,964                   19,649* 

1,1G8* 

22,781' 

1889 

.;-•'    2,089                   12,144* 

995* 

15,178* 

1890 

.;  •      1,863                  13,862* 

1,085* 

l«5,8ia* 

1891 

1,705                   15*016' 

9US* 

17,629* 

1692 

1,G12                  10,G69 

383 

13.1G4 

1893      * 

1,583                  13,277 

863 

l-,723 

180i  *•', 

1,609                   20,488 

827 

•2jrjS4 

1895 

1,703                   18.377 

887 

i:u;jG7 

1896 

1,578                   13,206 

978 

15.764 

1897 

1.592                   13,293 

^J55 

15,H40 

Totals, 

tBD  years       17^308                149.983' 

9,549' 

176,840* 

It  will  be  found  that  the  above  figures  give  the  total  arrivali 
from  the  Untted  Kingdom  in  teo  years  as  28,035  peraonsi,  aud  thi 
departures  as  17^308 ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  eorrectJ 
ness  of  these  results.  The  colony  drew  directly  from  the  Mother-j 
country  10,727  persons  over  and  above  those  tbat  went  back  directlyj 
during  the  decenniuin.  For  each  year  in  the  period  the  arrivals  framj 
the  United  Kingdom  excee<l  the  departures,  hut  the  excess  was  2,174J 
in  the  year  1888,  as  compared  with  1,132  in  1897.  In  regard  to  Aus- 
tralia, for  each  of  the  years  1888  to  1891,  inclusive,  the  withdrawal] 
of  population  exceeded  the  arrivals,  and  the  net  result  is  shown  td 
have  been,  according  to  i,he  returns,  a  loss  to  New  Zealand  o^ 
17,992  persons.  But,  as  explained  in  a  foot-note  to  the  table  in  tha 
Statistical  volume,  the  departures  were  not  all  noted,  and  the  errofi 
cannot  be  corrected  so  as  to  show  actual  departures  for  each  distinclj 
year.  The  greatest  loss  occurred  in  1888,  when  a  reduction  o^ 
public  expenditure  out  of  loan -moneys  was  effected.  But  each  yearj 
from  1892  to  1897  the  balance  of  interchange  with  AustrtUia  is  lul 
favour  of  New  Zealand,  though  only  slightly  so  in  1895,  1896,  an4 
1897.  For  this  six-year  period  there  was  a  net  gain  from  Australia 
amounting  to  16,501  persons.  1 

The  interchange  of  people  with  places  other  than  the  United] 
Kingdom  and   Austraha  has  been   since  1890  in   favour  of   Ne^ 
Zealand,  the  net  gain  amounting  to  547  for  the  seven-year  perio 
1891*97.     From  1888  to  1890  each  year  showed  a  balance  of  ontgoj 
amounting  to  982  persons  altogether. 


^mL 


'  Figaros  given  ikocorcliug  to  tho  returns,  but  sUortof  nctual  fiirCtit  aa  proved  by  cooati 
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The  Board  of  Trade.  London,  publishes  the  total  emigration  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Australasia  as  a  whole.  By  the  figures 
given  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  steady  annual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  persons  coming  to  these  colonies  from  the  Home  country. 
Alongside  of  the  Imperial  returns  of  departures  to  Australasia  are 
shown  in  the  foUoNving  statement  the  arrivals  in  New  Zealand  direct 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  taken  from  our  own  returns,  which  num- 
bers are  short  of  the  full  total  of  persons  coming  here  from  England 
by  the  arrivals  via  Australia  or  the  United  States  of  America,  But, 
using  the  information  aviiilable,  it  seems  evident  that  New  Zealand 
has  been  latterly  preferred  to  Australia,  from  the  high  proportion 
which  the  arrivals  here  (direct)  bear  to  every  hundred  of  departures 
from  England  for  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

So  long  as  New  Zealand  can  secure  18  per  cent,  or  more  of  the 
total  persons  leaving  England  for  Australasia,  she  takes  more  than 
the  proportion  her  population  bears  to  that  of  the  seven  colonies 
collectively :— 


Yenr. 

Emigration 

from  United 

Kingdom 

to  AostraliuiA. 

Arnvftlii  la 
New  Ze&land 
from  United 

Kinedooi, 

ArriT«,l8  In  New 

ZeAlaud  iter 

100  D©fiftrtur©s  for 

AuBtr&liLiia  from 

Dnlted  Kingdom. 

1886 

44,055 

6,893 

1605 

1887 

35,198 

4,906 

13-94 

1888 

81,725 

4,138 

1304 

1889 

28,634 

3.275 

11*36 

1890 

21,670 

2,612 

13  03 

1891 

19,957 

2,435 

12-20 

isn 

10,183 

2,555 

15-79 

1893 

11,412 

2,929 

26-67 

m% 

11,151 

2.846 

25-52 

1805 

10,809 

2,365 

21-88 

18^ 

10,710 

1,966 

18-26 

mn 

" 

2.724 

" 

A  fttatoment  is  added  giving  the  immigration  and  emigration 
for  each  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  during  the  year  1897.  The 
result  18  shown  to  be  a  net  gain  to  these  colonies  of  17,114  persona 
during  the  year  :^ 


ArrivaJji. 

Depart  urea. 

Excefts  or  Arrivale  o?ar 
D0purtur«e. 

Colony. 

^^^^'•\ml!m. 

ToUl. 

«'"»•  ZL. 

To4at. 

M&lea. 

males. 

TotflJ. 

Qin«titJ4Mid 
ftmOs  AtutraliA... 
Wcauan  Ati«tralia 

TftsinaniB 

Naw  Zoal&Eid      ... 

No. 
86,213 

e7,7:ft» 
:i5j8i 
12,647 

No. 
45,9512 
!?7,734 

8,674 

14.QDG 
6,499 

No, 

iaa,i65 

90.B47 
20,110 
97.afi8 
49.387 
20.735 
18.602 

No. 
6S.a76 
71.176 

17.  sn 

Ob. 740 
^,080 
10.701 
lO.flSO 

No. 
46.637 

7.906 

dl.3;ai 

4,8^ 
7,168 
S,5«J 

No. 
129,  HI  3 
10&,727 
25,470 
IfJQ.OOfl 
96,803 
17.605 
15.840 

No. 

3,5:17 
-8,053 

2«9&5 
-1,003 

i3,aoi 

1,913 

No. 
-CS5 
-0,H27 
066 

-i,(m 

9,383 
849 

No. 

a.ea8 

-14 .890 
3,691 

S2.564 
S.B6& 
3,752 

A«i««rtiJMia  .^ 

fm\Bm 

140,013 

438,a)4 

483,007 

IffT.OM 

iai.O0D 

14.49i 

fi,€ao 

IT.lIi 

—  I>eDotGH  lo«a. 
Xoim.<— In  these  flgurei  aUewaiico  baa  boou  made  for  unrecorded  departures. 
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The  Chinese. 

At  the  census  of  1881,  the  year  in  wliich  taxation  was  first 
imposed  on  Chinese  landing  in  the  colony,  the  Chinese  population 
amounted  to  5,004  persons,  which  fell  to  4,542  in  1886,  and  further 
to  4,444  in  1891.  In  April,  1896,  the  census  revealed  a  further 
fall  to  3,711  persoDS.  During  the  period  1831-96  the  poll-tax 
was  £10  per  head,  and  this  seemed  snlhcient  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  a  large  influx  of  the  Chinese,  except  for  the 
circumstance  thatj  duriog  the  years  1894  and  1895,  the  arrivals 
shown  by  the  Customs  returns  are  found  to  have  been  some- 
what greater  than  the  departures.  In  1896,  the  Chinese  Im- 
migrants Act  Amendment  Act  of  that  year  raised  the  poll-tax 
on  Chinese  immigrants  to  £100  per  head,  and  limited  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  passengers  that  may  be  carried  by  vessels  to 
this  colony  to  one  for  every  200  tons  burthen.  This  Act  is  to 
remain  in  force  only  until  "  The  Asiatic  Restriction  Act,  1896/* 
which  has  been  reserved  for  Her  Majesty  *s  assent,  and  has  a 
wider  scope,  comes  into  operation.  In  1896  the  amount  paid  by 
the  Chinese  as  poll-tax  was  £1,270,  and  in  1897  the  sum  was  £240. 

Chinese  immigration  is  under  restraint  in  Australia  as  well  as  in 
New  Zealand,  In  New  South  Wales  the  arrivals  have  been 
reduced  until  the  number  for  1896  was  only  99,  against  450  depar* 
tures,  by  means  of  a  similar  poll-tax  to  that  of  New  Zealand,  and 
requirement  that  every  vessel  shonld  not  bring  more  than  one 
Chinaman  to  every  300  tons.  These  conditions  are  helped  by  the 
law  which  forbids  the  naturahsation  of  a  Chinese,  and  some  pro- 
hibition as  to  mining  without  special  authority.  In  1887  no  less 
than  1,798  Chinese  paid  poll-tax  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in  1896 
the  number  was  only  2. 

Of  the  Chinese  living  in  New  Zealand  in  1896,  when  the  last 
census  was  taken,  3,685  were  males  and  26  females.  Of  the  males, 
88  were  returned  as  married.  The  number  of  the  Chinese  under  14 
years  of  age  was  only  14  males  and  11  females.  These  numbers  do 
not  include  the  issue  of  unions  between  Chinese  men  and  European 
women. 

The  occupations  show  2,162  gold-miners,  527  market  and  other 
gardeners  with  129  assistants,  94  greengrocers  and  38  assistants,  94 
shop-  or  store-keepers  and  30  assistants,  59  labourers,  43  hotel 
servants;  31  vegetable,  27  general,  and  25  fish  hawkers;  31  laundry- 
men  and  women,  31  domestic  servants,  29  lodginghouse  keepers,  27 
cooks  (not  domestic),  24  farm -labourers,  19  eating-house  keepers,  19 
grocers  with  21  assistants,  16  fishermen,  11  merchants  with  6 
sistants,  7  drapers  and  1  assistant.  Amongst  various  othera,  in 
'^emall  numbers  each,  are  returned  1  law*clerk,  2  missionaries,  6 
medical  men,  1  dentist,  1  chemist,  1  interpreter,  2  bankers,  1  opium- 
seller.  Three  of  the  Chinese  were  inmates  of  hospitals,  and  3  others 
of  benevolent  asylums.  While  22  were  lunatics,  only  2  were  pri- 
soners in  gaol, 
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Density  op  PopuiiAtion. 

The  proportion  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  in  New  Zealand 
increased  from  6024  to  6760  between  1891  and  1896.  In  1886 
there  were  5*661  persons  to  a  square  mile,  giving  an  increase  of  1*2 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

Since  1858  the  proportions  at  the  different  census  years  were : — 


NUHBEB  OF  PbBSONS 

TO  A  Square  Mile. 

Year. 

Persons. 

Year. 

Persons 

1858 

..     0  666 

1878 

..     3-969 

1861 

. .     0-944 

1881 

. .     4-693 

1864 

..     1-641 

1886 

. .     5  561 

1867 

..     2094 

1891 

. .     6024 

1871 

..     2-456 

1896 

..     6-760 

1874 

. .     2-869 

ProTincial  Districts. 
Wellington 
Canterbury 
Taranaki 
Hawke's  Bay 
Otago 
Auckland 
Nelson     . . 
Weatland 
Marlborough 


Area  in 

Persons  to  a 

Square  Miles. 

Square  Mile. 

11,003 

11-075 

14,040 

9-677 

3,308 

9-424 

4,410 

7-718 

25,487 

6-432 

25,746 

5-965 

10,269 

8-480 

4,641 

3-118 

4,753 

2-626 

Of  the  different  provincial  districts,  the  most  thickly-populated 
is  Wellington,  and  the  one  with  the  fewest  people  in  proportion  to 
size  is  Marlborough.  The  table  below  shows  the  area  of  the  pro- 
vincial districts,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  square 
mile : — 

Area  in 
Acres. 

7,042,000 

8,985,400 

2,117,380 

2,822,300 
16,311,700 
16,477,700 

6,572,100 

2,970,600 

3,041,670 

The  population  in  the  boroughs,  amounting  to  307,294,  gives  an 
average  of  1,354  persons  to  every  square  mile  in  these  towns.  The 
proportion  has  not  changed  since  1891.  The  people  lay  closest  in 
the  Borough  of  Wellington,  where  there  are  34  persons  to  the  acre, 
or  at  the  rate  of  21,760  to  the  square  mile. 

Outside  the  boroughs  (and  excluding  persons  on  shipboard)  the 
population  shows  an  average  of  378  to  the  square  mile  of  country, 
against  3*40  to  the  square  mile  in  1891  and  3*16  in  1886. 

Proportions  of  the  Sexes. 
At  the  census  of  1858  the  number  of  females  to  100  males  was 
found  to  be  76*41,  and  the  proportion  was  actually  less  in  1861,  when 
the  number  was  62*16,  and  smaller  still  in  1864  (61*53).  From  this 
last  year  the  proportion  of  females  steadily  increased  to  89  31  at  the 
last  census. 


Number 

Number 

Year. 

of  Females. 

Year. 

of  Females 

to  100  Males. 

to  100  Males. 

1858 

. .     76-41 

1878 

. .     79-40 

1861 

. .     62-16 

1881 

. .     81-72 

1864 

..     61-53 

1886 

. .     85-28 

1867 

. .     65-75 

1891 

. .     88-26 

1871          .. 

. .     70-52 

1896 

. .     89-31 

1874 

..     75-17 

lOB 
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The  numbers  of  the  sexes  are  shown  to  be  gradually  becotning 
equal  as  time  advances.  IiMleed,  there  was  only  one  provmcial  dis-  i 
trict  (Westland)  which  showed  at  last  census  au  actual  diminution] 
of  females  (269),  and  with  this  is  obsej-ved  a  fai- greater  redut-.tiuai 
in  the  number  of  males  (1,141?) .  In  Marlborough  the  males  werej 
found  to  be  3G5  fewer  in  1896  than  in  1B91,  while  the  females  in-] 
creased  by  81  in  number. 

Religion. 

Of  the  various  religious  denominations*  the  Church  of  England  j 
■has  most  adherents  in  the  colony.  They  numbered  281,166  at  the 
date  of  the  census :  or,  including  1,643  Protestants  not  more  speci- 
fically described,  282,809  persous,  being  4027  out  of  every  lOO  of 
population.  The  Presbyttaians  numbered  lo9,952  persons,  or 
22-78  per  cent.»  and  the  Roman  Cathohcs  came  next  with  97,525, 
or,  including  Catholics  not  further  defined,  98,804,  wiiich  gives  a 
proportion  of  14  07  per  cent.  The  Methodists  were  73,867,  or  10- 44 
in  every  100  persons.  Of  other  denominations,  the  Baptists,  of 
whom  there  were  16,037,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  10,532  pei^sons, 
were  those  returning  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, 
the  proportions  being  2-28  and  1*50  respectively.  16,967  persons 
objected  to  state  their  religious  belief,  or  2  21  in  every  100. 

The  numbers  and  percentages  for  five  censuses  are  given  in 
tabular  form,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  degree  of  increase  relatively  to 
the  population  being  observed  : — 


Nyml>er  of 

Proportion  per  Cent,  ol  Populnlion. 

DmiomiaatioiiB, 

Adhereuts 
lulBOe. 

187a 

ISBl. 

1880. 

1891. 

'   leOQ/ 

Otiureh  of  England  and  Pro- 

testAnta  (undefined) 

282,809 

I2'55 

41-50 

4017 

iO-51 

40-27 

Profiby&erLanB 

169,"i52 

22  95 

23-OB 

22-59 

3262 

22*78 

Methodistfi 

73,307 

9U 

953 

9'55 

1014 

1044 

BaptifiU    .. 

16.037 

2-21 

2-34 

248 

2  37 

228 

Oongregatiooal  In  depend  on  ta 

6J77 

134 

137 

1-35 

1  07 

0-97 

Lniheranfi . . 

5,536 

1*36 

MS 

1-02 

090 

079 

Salvation  Army 

10»532 

• . 

0*91 

1-50 

ISO 

Society  of  Frienda  .. 

321 

0'f)4 

005 

OOS 

005 

005 

Unitarians 

375 

oil 

010 

008 

U'05 

006 

Other  ProtfiBtanta  . . 

15J94 

108 

1'26 

1-55 

182 

216 

Roman  Catholica  and  Catho- 

lics (undefined)    . . 

98,804 

U'21 

uoa 

1394 

i;i"9G 

14  07 

Grtek  Church 

no 

002 

0  01 

001 

001 

009 

Hebrewi    . . 

1.549 

0'34 

0-31 

0*27 

0"23 

0-22 

BuddhbtR,  Coiifuciana 

3.391 

105 

101 

077 

063 

0-48 

Other  DenominAtions 

l,t)99 

005 

Oil 

010 

012 

016 

No  Denomination  ., 

8,535 

053 

089 

105 

1-32 

I'M 

No  Religion 

1,875 

0-05 

006 

017 

0-25 

027 

Unspeciiled 

1,122 

0-42 

0  27 

0-50 

• 

• 

Object  to  »tate 

15,y6T 

2^65 

2  65 

344 

2-45 

227 

4 


703,360    100-00     100  00     100  00     100  00     lODOO 
Here   the  proportion  belonging  to  the   Church   of   England  is 
shown  to  have  been  40  per  cent,  since  188G,  but  a  httle  higher  pre- 
viously.    Presbyterians  have  been  22  or  23  per  ceat.  of  the  whole 

*■  **  Unspecl^ed  '*  oot  te.keii  luco  account. 
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since  1878,  but  the  proportion  of  Methodists  rose  steadily  from 
9*14  to  10-44.  CongregationaUsts  declined  from  1-37  per  cent,  in 
1881  to  0-97  per  cent,  in  1896.  Lutherans  are  fewer  in  proportion 
to  the  total  at  each  succeeding  census,  while  the  Salvation  Army 
increased  from  0-91  in  1886  to  1*50  in  1891  and  1896. 

Roman  Catholics  and  Catholics  undefined  formed  practically 
14  per  cent,  of  the  people  at  each  of  the  census  years.  The  pro- 
portion of  Buddhists  and  Confucians  diminishes  with  the  number  of 
Chinese  in  the  colony.  In  1886  the  percentage  of  persons  objecting 
to  state  their  religion  was  3*44,  which  fell  to  2*45  in  1891,  and, 
further,  to  2-27  in  1896. 

A  full  statement  of  the  particulars  for  all  denominations,  as  at 
the  census  of  1891  and  1896,  is  given,  with  the  numerical  and 
centesimal  increase  or  decrease  in  each  case.  Amongst  1,710  given 
as  "  Other  Protestants,"  663  described  themselves  as  *'  Church  of 
God,"  142  as  *'  Gospel  Temperance  Mission,"  80  as  '*  Our  Father's 
Church,"  205  as  **  Christians  of  no  Denomination,"  88  as  "  Con- 
ditional Immortalists,"  24  "  New  and  Latter  House  of  Israel," 
26  the  *'  Free  Church,"  18  '*  Forward  Movement,"  22  the  "  Body  of 
Christ,"  and  the  remainder  variously  in  very  small  nuuibers. 

Numbers  fob  each  Denomination,  and  Increase. 


Census,  1806. 

Census.  1891. 

Increase i 

or  Deorease. 

BeUgioQB  Denominations. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Pereons. 

Persons. 

Numerical. 

Centesimal 

Total  population 

371,415 
370,687 

331,945 

703,360 

626,658 

76-702 

12-24 

Totel  for  specified  religions 

331,601 

702,238 

625,370 

76,868 

12-29 

Episoopalians — 

Church  of  England 

148,171 

132,995 

281,166 

250,945 

30,221 

12-04 

Protestants,  undescribed 

996 

647 

1,643 

2.386 

-743 

-31-14 

Presbyterians      . . 

84,269 

75.693 

159,952 

141,477 

18,475 

13-06 

Meihodists— 

Wesleyan  Methodists*.. 

31,481 

31,892 

63,373 

66,035 

7.338 

1310 

Primitive  Methodists   . . 

3,449 

3,592 

7,041 

5,220 

1,821 

34-89 

Methodists  (undefined) 

1,476 

1.417 

2,893 

2,071 

822 

39  69 

Others 

34 

26 

60 

89 

-29 

, , 

Baptists 

7,690 

8,347 

16.037 

14,825 

1,212 

8-18 

Congregational    Independ- 

enU.. 

3,284 

3,493 

6,777 

6,685 

92 

1-38 

Lutherans,    German   Pro- 

testants 

3,587 

2,001 

5,538 

6,616 

-78 

-1-39 

Unitarians 

232 

143 

375 

308 

67 

21-75 

Society  of  Friends 

200 

121 

321 

315 

6 

1-90 

Church  of  Christ  (Disciples 

of  Christ) 

2.700 

3,169 

5,859 

6,241 

618 

11-79 

Brethren     (Christian    and 

Plymouth) 

2,859 

2,676 

5,035 

3,537 

1,498 

42-36 

B^diflvers  in  Christ 

36 

41 

77 

193 

-110 

-00-10 

Evangelifite 

23 

10 

33 

93 

-60 

-64-62 

Nonconformists  . . 

69 

36 

95 

77 

18 

23-38 

*  IndodM  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  and  Bible  Christians,  which  bodies  were  inoor- 
io  thfl  Wealcyaa  Methodist  Church  on  13th  April,  1896. 

Note.— The  minus  sign  (-)  indicates  decrease. 


1,549        1,463 


Salv&tion  Army  . 
Chnstadelphians 
Swodenborgiftiis^ 

Church  ,, 

Seventh -day  AdveDtiats   . . 
Students  of  Truth 
Diaaentera 

Christian  Israelites,  Israel- 
ites   >. 
Other  Pro  tea  tan  ta 
Roman  Cath oil ea 
Catholice  (undehned) 
Greek  Church     . » 
Catbolio  Apostolic 
Other  Denominations  — 

Hebrews 

Mormons,        Latter  day 
Sainte 

SpintuftlHts    ,  ♦ 

Buddhists,    Confucians, 
&c. 

Others 
No  Deuomination-^ 

Freethinkers  .. 

AgnosttOB 

Deiats,  Theiata 

No  Denomination 

Doubtful 
No  Religion — 

No  Religion    , , 

Atheists 

Seen  lariats 

Others      (variously      re- 
turned)        ..  ..  93  22  115  101 
Object  to  state    ..              ..     10,141         5.8i2G       15,967       15,342 
Unspecified         ..             ..          778           344        1,122        1,283 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  that,  of  the  larger  Protestant  de- 
nominations, the  Wesley  an  Methodists  increased  since  1891  from 
56,035  to  63,373  persons,  being  at  the  rate  of  13*10  per  cent, ; 
Presbyterians  from  141,477  to  159,952,  or  1306  per  cent. ;  and  the 
Church  of  England  from  250,945  to  281,166,  or  12*04  per  cent. 
Baptists  gained  818  per  cent.  The  Salvation  Army,  which  increased 
its  number  in  the  period  1886-91  from  5,276  to  9,383,  or  7784  per 
cent.,  only  gained  1,149  persons  between  1891  and  1896,  being  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  12  25  per  cent.  The  numbers  of  the  Brethren 
show  42  35  per  cent.,  and  of  Sevonth-day  Adventists  86  99  per  cent, 
increase;  but  the  Congregational  Inclepeudenta  only  TSS,  and 
Lutherans  an  actual  decrease  of  76  adherents,  or  139  per  cent. 
Of  the  Protestant  bodies  having  but  few  members  in  the  colony,  the 
Unitarians  increased  from  308  to  375,  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
from  315  to  321. 

Eoman  Catholics  added  11,669  to  their  nnmber,  being  13"59  per 
cent.,  a  rate  shghtly  higher  than  that  obtained  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists. 


27 

860 

50,S48 

704 

99 

118 


162 
196 

3,374 
135 

3,076 
426 

38 
2,410 

31 

1,089 
SS 
112 

93 

10,141 

778 


34 

850 

47,177 

&75 

17 

129 


127 
ISO 

17 
62 

907 

136 

8 

1,488 

la 

401 
29 
41 

22 

5.82G 

344 


289 
376 

3,391 

187 

3,983 
562 

46 
8,808 

46 

1,490 
117 
153 

115 

15,967 

1422 


206 
339 

3,928 
154 

4,475 

322 

51 

2,999 
405 

1,269 
12^3 
65 


83 

37 

-537 
33 

-492 
240 
-5 
899 

-359 

221 

-6 
88 

H 

625 
-166 


40-29 
1091 

-13-67 


-10  99 

74-63 
-9-80 
29*98 


17-42 
-4-88 
13538 


4  07 
12-89 
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Hebrews  were  1,549  in  1896,  and  1,463  in  189],  a  difference  of 
86.  Spiritualists  progressed  but  little,  the  numbers  being  339  and 
376.  Freethinkers  decreased  from  4,475  to  3,983,  or  nearly  11  per 
cent.,  which  is  worthy  of  remark  when  contrasted  with  the  increase 
of  14-01  per  cent,  gained  between  1886  and  1891 ;  but  Agnostics, 
who  numbered  322  in  1891,  added  240,  making  562  in  1896. 

Proportions  of  the  Sexes  in  the  Variotis  Denominations, 
While  the  number  of  males  is  found  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
females  in  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  and  sundry  other 
religious  denommations,  the  contrary  result  is  found  in  the  following 
cases,  the  proportions  per  cent,  being—  ^^^^^     ^^^^^^^ 

Wesleyan  Methodists  . .  . .     4968        60-32 

Primitive  Methodists  . .  . .    .48*98        51*02 

Baptists  ..  ..  ..     47-95        52-05 

Congregational  Independents  . .  . .     48*46        5154 

Church  of  Christ    . .  . .  . .  . .     46*08        5392 

Brethren  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     4685        5315 

Salvation  Army      . .  . .  . .  . .     49-70        50*21 

Seventh-day  Ad ventists        ..  ..     4072        5928 

Amongst  those  persons  grouped  as  of  "  No  denomination,"  *'  No 

religion,"  and  "  Object  to  state,"  the  proportion  of  females  is  very 

small,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  next  figures  : — 

No  Denomination  Males.  Females. 

Freethinkers      ..  ..  ..  ..       77-23  22-77 

Agnostics  ..  ..  ..  ..       75-80  24*20 

Deists,  Theists  . .  8260  17-40 

No  Denomination  . .  . .       61*83  8817 

Doubtful  ..  ..  ..       67*39  32-61 

No  Religion — 

No  Religion       ..  ..       7309  2691 

Atheists  ..  ..  7521  24-79 

Secularists         ..  ..  ..  73*20  2680 

Others  (variously  returned)  . .  8087  19*13 

Object  to  state      . .  . .  . .  6351  36*49 

Sunday -schools. 
As  to  attendance  at  Sunday-schools,  a  comparison  can  only  be 
made  if  the  teachers  be  included  with  the  scholars.     Proceeding  on 
these  lines,  a  large  development  is  found  since  1878 : — 

Attending  Sunday-schools  (including  Teachers.) 
Census  Tear.  Totals.  Males.         Females. 

1878  ..  ..  ..         62,273        30,707        31,566 

1886  ..  ..  99,884        48,509        51,375 

1896  ..  ..  ..       116,045        54,063        61,982 

The  excess  of  females  over  males  would  seem  as  time  goes  on 
to  grow  greater,  both  numerically  and  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
attending  Sunday-school. 

The  number  of  scholars  at  the  Sunday-schools  in  1896  was 
104,934,  of  whom  50,096  were  boys  and  54,838  girls.  The  teachers 
were  11,111  of  both  sexes,  3,967  being  males  and  7,144  females. 

Birthplace. 
Of  the  population,  exclusive  of  Maoris  (703,360  persons),  all  but 
604  were  described  as  to  birthplace  on  the  census  schedules.    Tho 
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number  of  the  New  Zealand-born  was  441,661»  and  of  those  bom 
in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Fiji^  21,782,  making  463,443  bom  in 
Australasia.  Tiie  New  Zealand-born  increase  in  proportion  co  the 
whole  with  every  successive  census.  In  ISSfy,  51-89  per  cent,  of 
the  population  were  born  in  this  colony;  in  1891,  the  percentage 
was  58  Gl ;  and  in  1896  it  had  reached  6i2"85,  adding  to  which  3-10 
per  rent,  born  in  Aueiralia,  lU*,,  makes  65  95  out  of  every  100  per- 
sons living  in  New^  Zealand  vvlio  were  born  in  Australasia. 

215,161  pcirsoos,  or  30  62  per  cent,  of  the  population,  were  born 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  number  was  divided  as  under:  — 

Suoibcr  of  I'er  Cctit. 


i 


i 


Born  in  United  Kingfloin- 
Englnnd  . . 

Bci^tltaid  ,,  ,1 

Irolitnd     ..  ,» 


4G.037 


H*5H 
031 
7-18 
655 


m 


other  British 


h 


215  J  01 

Besides  these,  there  were  3,750  persons   born 
possessions. 

8«mnmri*4ing  these  results,  it  is  found  that  682,354  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  97*10  percent.,  were  born  in  the  British  possessions,  made  up 
as  follow^s : — 

«a^««  i«  Number  ol 

Auitr&lMia  ..  ..  ..     46:^,443 

Umted  Kingdom       ..  ..  ..     215,161 

Other  BrJii^h  PosAesfiiong       *.  ..         3,750 


P«r  C«iit. 

of  pppulatioii- 

65  95 

053 


I 

1 


97  10 


682,354 

There  remained  19,080  persons  born  in  foreign  countries,  or  2- 71 
per  cent,  of  population  ;  1,322  born  at  sea;  and  604  whose  birth- 
places were  not  specifieci. 

The  New  ZeiUand-born  population  increased  from  366.716  in  1891 
to  441,661,  or  at  the  rate  of  20  44  per  cent.,  between  1891  and 
1696,  the  numerical  increase  being  74,945  persons*  The  numbers 
liorn  ill  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  altogether  by  3,673  in  the 
tjuinquennium. 

Ifoni  hi  Periotis.         Decreiue  since)  l»Mh 


Etifcland 

Seotlaiid 
Irtil&nd 


IftOfi. 

NmneHcaL 

Ci3QtD«iuml 

116.541 

629 

0-45 

2,148 

66 

3'98 

50,435 

1,481 

2-85 

46,037 

1,597 

3*35 

■  The  numbers  of  Australian-born  are  found  to  have  increased  for 

I  each  colony.     The  number  born  in  Queensland ^  living  in  New  Zea- 

I  land,  was  only  481  in  the  year  1891,  but  930  in  1896,  an  increase  of 

I  93-35  per  cent.     There  were  2,633  persons  in  this  colony  in  1891 

I  born  in  New  South  Wales,  and  4,536  at  last  census,  or  an  increase 

I  of  6011  per  cent,  in  five  years.     New  Zealand  also  gnined  on  the 

I  number  born  in  Victoria,  there  being  10,471  in  1896  against  8,941  in 

I  1891,  or  17^11  per  cent,  increase.     And  similarly  on  tlie  South  Aus- 
trahan  and  Tasmanian-born. 


BIRTHPLACE.  Ill 

The  number  of  the  people  born  in  foreign  countries  was  found  to 
be  19,080,  being  2*71  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Besides  these,  1,322 
persons  were  returned  as  born  at  sea.  The  greatest  number  of 
foreigners  were  Germans  (4,595).  Next  come  persons  born  in  China 
(3,719).  Swedes  and  Norwegians  numbered  2,775  ;  and  there  were 
2 ,  125  persons  from  Denmark  and  her  possessions. 

The  numbers  of  those  born  in  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Norway,  Switzerland,  China,  Africa,  and  America  all  de- 
creased since  1891. 

The  following  table  gives  full  details,  and  exhibits  under  the  head 
of  allegiance  the  number  of  British  and  foreign  subjects  in  New 
Zealand:  — 

Numbers  op  each  Nationality,  and  Increase,  1891  to  1896. 


Where  born. 

Census,  1896. 

Census,  1891. 

Increase  or  DeorcHBe. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Numerical. 

Centesimal. 

Total  population    . . 

371,415 

331,945 

703,360 

626,658 

76,702 

12(24 

Total     for    specified     birth- 

places .. 

871,008 

331,748 

702,756 

625.641 

77,115 

12-38 

British  :^ 

U ailed  Kingdom, — 

England 

66,690 

49,951 

116,641 

117,070 

-629 

-0-45 

Wales 

1,290 

858 

2,148 

2,214 

-66 

-2-98 

Scotland 

28,890 

21,645 

50,436 

51,916 

-1,481 

-2-85 

Ireland 

24,885 

21,202 

46,037 

47,634 

-1,607 

-3-85 

Australasia,— 

New  Zealand 

221,085 

220,576 

441,661 

366,716 

74,945 

20-44 

Queensland     . . 

451 

479 

930 

481 

449 

93-35 

New  South  Wales 

2,299 

2,237 

4,536 

2,833 

1,703 

6011 

Victoria 

5,076 

5,895 

10,471 

8,941 

1,530 

17-11 

SoQth  Australia 

607 

615 

1,222 

988 

239 

24-31 

Western  Australia 

60 

62 

112 

76 

36 

47-37 

Tasmania 

1,697 

1,463 

3,160 

2,629 

531 

20-20 

Australia    (colony     not 

stated) 

596 

604 

1,200 

, , 

, , 

Fiji 

68 

83 

151 

105 

46 

43-81 

Other  British  Possessions,- 

_ 

Gibialtar 

21 

28 

49 

50 

-1 

-2-00 

Malta 

48 

23 

71 

61 

10 

16-39 

India  and  Ceylon,  &o,  . . 

767 

674 

1,341 

1,168 

173 

14-81 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

118 

128 

246 

285 

-39 

-18-68 

St  Helena 

30 

20 

50 

55 

-5 

-909 

British  North   America, 

Canada 

851 

561 

1,412 

1,447 

-35 

-2-42 

West  Indies    .. 

175 

72 

247 

238 

9 

3-78 

Others  (a) 

191 

143 

334 

294 

40 

18-61 

Foreign,— 

Austria- Hungary 

749 

132 

881 

564 

317 

56-21 

Balgiam 

91 

47 

•  138 

115 

23 

20-00 

Denmark  and  Possessions 

1,873 

752 

2,125 

2,053 

72 

8-51 

Frm&ee  and  Possessions  . . 

494 

204 

698 

711 

-13 

-1-83 

Genoany 

8,010 

1,585 

4,595 

4,663 

-08 

-1-46 

Gieeoe 

95 

32 

127 

94 

33 

3511 

l^J 

338 

85 

423 

397 

26 

6-55 

ta)  Norfolk  Island,  dO ;  Pacilio  Islands  (British),  31 ;    Straits  Settlements,  20 ;    Hongkong,  6 

— •       M;  British  South  Africa,  121;  Natal  j,-    —  -  •       -    -        •-  •       ^   p 

Honduras  dko.,8;  Falkland  Islands,  6. 


Kttiiis,54;  British  South  Africa,  121:  Natal  18;  West  Africa,  8;  East  Africa.  2;  British  Guiana 


u 

I 


Where  bora, 

Nethiii-lands    aod    Poasea- 
sions 

Poland 

Portugal  ajad  PosseiisioDs 

HusBi&  nnd  Pohsgbbiodb 

Spain  and  roBaessiotia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Switzerlo.tid 

Other     European     Copn- 
tries  (6) 

Chine.   .  * 

Africa  . . 

America  (North  America) 

United  States  of  America 

Other  Foreign  Countries  (c) 

AfcSea 

Unspecified 

Alkgiance, 
iritiah  Bubjecta  .  * 
'oteign  iUDJeotfl  . . 


OeoauB*  16DG, 


Mal«s.      Foninloa.    For&ona. 


PcraoDs. 


115 

70 

14'a 

330 

63 

1,810 

892 

25B 

17 
8,695 

72 
620 
642 
333 
647 
407 

360.238 
11,177 


17 
81 
24 
33 
25 
204 
369 
84 

13 
24 
62 
349 
238 
152 
675 
197 


329,766 
2.180 


132 

101 

173 

365 

88 

1,514 

1,261 

342 

30 
3.719 
134 
969 
7S0 
486 
1,322 
604 

690.003 
13,357 


143 

99 

205 

320 

76 

1,414 

1,288 

362 

34 

4.470 

183 

1,016 

667 

27(5 

1,2'J5 

1,017 

612,064 
14,594 


Increase  or  D©cre**e. 

NtuneriGAl. 

Centosii4iAL 

-11 

-7  69 

2 

202 

^32 

-1661 

45 

14-06 

12 

15-79 

100 

707 

-27 

--2*10 

-30 

-5*52 

-4 

-11-76 

-751 

-iG9r» 

-49 

-26  78 

-47 

-463 

113 

1694 

209 

75-72 

27 

2-06 

-413 

^4061 

77,939 

12*78 

^1,237        -8-47 


{b.)  Turkey, 25;  Boonifinia, I ;  Montenegro,  1. 

(c.)  Syria.  217;  Arabia.!;  Perala,  4;  JiLp»D.15;  Argotititio,  10 ;  Br»£0.3I;  Chili,  19;  Ha7tl«2:  SoOVb 
Au](?rica,  A'c^T**;  Pacific  Islauds,  115* 

Separating  ijoraoiis  of  European  rleatentborn  in  Asia  from  tboK«  of  Asiatic  raee  leav(»s  the  follcm* 
ing:  Cbiueae . 3,1385  (males,  3,671:  fomnles,  H);  ludianii,  46  nmlea:  SyrianA,  195  (maleBtlfi3;  females 
42);  Arabs.  4  males;  Ferelans,  4  loiales.  li;  foiualo.  11;  Japaueso,  15  auales.  7;  females,  8).  Totftl 
Aaiatics,S,049  (mal 06,3,684;  females,  05), 

Ages  :  Minors,  Adults,  and  Old  People. 
The  nuoiber  of  persons  living  at  each  quinquennial  period  of  age, 
and  proporiious  per  cent,  of  population,  are  shown  in   the  table 
appended,  according  to  the  results  of  the  census  of  1896  : — 

Pbopobtions  at  Quinquennial  Pkriods  of  Age- 

Nnmbers,  pToi>ort!ou»  per  Cent. 


PerRons, 

M. 

F, 

Persona, 

M. 

F. 

Under  5 

years 

.  ♦ 

.     83,059 

42,448 

41,211 

11-97 

U'56 

12-42 

6  years 

aod  under  10  years. 

.     86,025 

43,561 

42.464 

12-31 

1186 

12-80 

10 

15 

^     , 

.     85,467 

43,044 

42,423 

12-23 

11-72 

12^79 

15 

*20 

•v           . 

.     80,734 

40,364 

40,370 

11-55 

10-98 

1217 

m 

25 

M 

.     68,716 

34,264 

34,452 

981 

9  30 

10*39 

» 

30 

1             * 

.     59,595 

30,605 

28,990 

8-49 

826 

S'74 

do 

85 

«              . 

.     45.213 

23,747 

21,466 

6-41 

6*36 

647 

85 

40 

» 

.     40.587 

22,506 

18,081 

5-73 

5-99 

5-45 

40 

46 

fO              ■ 

.     34,864 

19,999 

14,855 

489 

6-26 

4*48 

45 

50 

,«              • 

.     29.555 

16,8S0 

12,725 

4*14 

4-42 

384 

50 

55 

m          . 

.     27,726 

16.203 

11,523 

890 

4-29 

3-47 

55 

60 

j»         • 

.     22.849 

14,252 

8,597 

3-23 

3'81 

25S^ 

60 

65 

M             ♦ 

.     16,782 

10,504 

6.278 

288 

283 

1^89 

65 

70 

•             * 

.     10,240 

6.459 

3,781 

1*46 

1'74 

114 

70 

75 

.. 

5,424 

3.219 

2,205 

0-77 

0-87 

007 

75 

80 

w             • 

.       3,231 

1,843 

1,388 

046 

0-50 

0-42 

€0 

S5 

^        » 

.       1,265 

677 

588 

018 

0-18 

0^8 

85  years 

and  u 

p  wards 

596 

305 

291 

009 

OOB 

009 

Unspecified 

•• 

842 

686 

257 

- 

.. 

'• 

All  ages 


703,360   371.415   331,945     10000    100*00     10000 
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These  numbers  diminish  in  a  regular  progression  from  the  5-  to 
10-year  period.  That  the  number  under  5  years  should  be  smaller 
than  that  at  the  next  period  is  unsatisfactory,  as  evidencing  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  living  at  the  ewrliest  years  to  come  on  and 
maintain  the  numbers  of  those  5  years  and  under  10  now  found  in 
the  table. 

The  number  of  persons  under  21  years  in  April,  1896,  was  350,735, 
and  over  21  years  351,783,  besides  842  unspecified  as  to  age,  but 
nearly  all  adults. 

Comparison  of  the  population  under  and  over  21  years  for  1886, 
1891,  and  1896  shows  that  the  number  over  21  years  is  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  population  at  all  ages. 

Pbopobtions  per  Cent,  of  Persons— All  Ages. 

1686.  1891.  1896. 

Under  21  years   . .  . .  63-47        62-46        49-94 

Oyer  21  years      . .  . .       46-63        4764        6006 


100-00      10000      100-00 

The  males  under  21  years  in  1896  were  176,926,  and  the  adults 

ld3,904,  leaving  585  unspecified  as  to  age,  but  of  whom  few  were 

children.     The  females   under   21  numbered   173,809,  and   adults 

157,879,   leaving   257   unspecified.     The   proportions  per  cent,  of 

population  over  21  years  of  age  of  each  sex  are  higher  for  1896  than 

lor  1891. 

Pboportions  per  Cent. 

Males.  Females. 

1891.  1896.  1891.  1896. 

Under  21  years  . .  . .       49  69        47*72        66-67        62-39 

Over  21  years      ..  ..       6031        52-28        44-43        4761 


100-00      100-00      100-00      10000 

The  proportion  of  aged  people  in  the  colony  increases  with 
time,  and  the  progression  is  very  important  to  notice.  The 
figures  for  nine  census  years,  extending  from  1864  to  1896,  are 
quoted  :— 

Pebsons  65  Yeabs  and  upwards  per  Cent.- op  Population. 


1864 

. .  0-68 

1874 

. .  1-22 

1886 

..  1-81 

1867 

..  0-86 

1878 

. .  1-29 

1891 

..  2-29 

1871 

..  1-08 

1881 

..  1-41 

1896 

..  2-95 

The  numbers  at  the  age-periods  most  often  in  request  may  be 
described  thus  :  Infancy  and  extreme  youth  (under  5  years) — males, 
i2,448 ;  females,  41,211 :  School  age  (5  to  15  years)— males,  86,605 ; 
females,  84,887  :  Women  at  the  reproductive  age  (15  to  45  years) — 
158,214:  Theathleticage(21to40years)— males,  103,613;  females. 
95,648:  The  militia  age  (17  to  55  years)— males  only,  188,086: 
The  elderly  period  of  life  (55  to  65  years) — males,  24,756 ;  females, 
14,875  :  Old-age  (65  years  and  upwards)  —males,  12,503 ;  females, 
M53. 
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The  total  number 
service  in  the  liiilitia 
130.000,  consisting  of 
witii 


of    Diales    hable    to     be    called    out    I 
ill    April,   1696,   was,   in    round   nunibe" 
all    males    between    17    and    40    ye 
the   unmarried   between    40   and   55   years,  less  the  estem^j] 


tions,   numbering   about   18,000   persons.      They  are   classified       ju 
under: — 

GlftM      1.  Uumarnt'd,  between  17  and  SO  years  . .  .,     75,828 

Okfli    I L  Married,  between  17  and  30  yearg        ..  .,     12,973 

Uninamed,  between  30  and  -10  years  .,  «♦     16,6 

Class  III,   Married,  between  30  and  40  years        ..  ,-29,360 

Unmarried,  between  40  and  55  years  ..  . .     12,894 


Deduct  extinptions 


1^.948 


OCCUPATIOKS, 

The  population  (April,  1896),  specified  as  to  occupation,  is  di^ 
into  two  sections  : — 


Totals. 

Mules. 

Fem&lsB. 

BreadwinneM          ,, 

^2,932 

230,862 

53,070 

Df  peiKlcKts,    or     noti'bread- 

winncra 

408,735 

130,729 

273,006 

Occupation  noi  stated 

1.C93 

824 

869 

The  dependent  population  consists  chiefly  of  wives,  relatives,  and 
others  employed  in  household  duties  but  unpaid,  children,  personi 
supported  by  charity,  Sec.     Its  proportion   to  the  whole  increa! 
with   the   process    going    on    of    equalisation   in    numbers   of    t 
sexes. 

The  male  bread wnnners  were  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
male  dependents,  who  were  mostly  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  but 
the  female  dependents  were  more  than  live  times  as  many  as  the 
breadwinners  of  that  sex* 

Breadwinners  w-ere  divided  into  six  classes: — 

Pmnanf  Producers, —^LoXes,  102,016;  females,  3,114.  This 
the  most  important  class  numerically.  It  includes  persons  engag( 
in  ae;ricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  fishing,  and  mining. 

Males   27  SO.   females   0*94   per   cent,   of   population   of   either 


Lua 


sex. 


luihistriaL^liflGAeB,  68,571;    females,   13,243:    persons  engage 
in  manufacture  or  other  processes   where  materials  are  employed 
conibined. 

Males  ISW,  females  4*00  per  cent. 

Commercial, — Males,  46,262  ;  females,  4,118.     Persons  onga 
in  trade  (males  24,703,  females  3,364)  are  most  numerous,     TtM 
port    come&    next   (males    16,612,    females    326).     In    finance    or 
property  :  males  4,031,  females  429.     In  storage,  males  916, 

The  commercial   group  forms  12-48  per  cent,  of  the  male  aod 
1'24  per  cent,  of  the  female  population. 


I 
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Professional, — Males,  11,999;  females,  7,247.     These  are  persons, 
.not  otherwise   classed,    engaged   in   Government,  defence,  law  and 
order,  or  ministering  to  religion,  charity,    health,  education,   art, 
science,  or  amusement. 

Males  3*24,  females  2  19  per  cent. 

Domestic  (but  directly  earning  money). — Males,  5,880;  females, 
22,930 :  persons  supplying  board  and  lodging,  or  performing  personal 
services  for  which  payment  is  rendered. 

Males  1*59,  females  693  per  cent. 

Indefinite. — Males,  4,134  ;  females,  2,418 :  persons  living  on 
incomes  earned  in  the  past,  or  indefinitely  described. 

Males  1*11,  females  0*73  per  cent. 

No  less  than  35*28  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  are  shown  to 
be  dependent,  and  83*97  per  cent,  of  the  females.  These  consist 
of  127,211  males  and  275,716  females  dependent  upon  natural 
guardians ;  and  3,518  males  and  2,290  females,  persons  dependent 
upon  the  State,  or  upon  public  or  private  support.  The  greater 
number  of  those  dependent  upon  natural  guardians  are  scholars 
and  students.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  dependent  relatives 
wbo  were  not  stated  to  be  performing  domestic  duties,  and,  of 
females,  many  persons  performing  domestic  duties  for  which  remu- 
neration is  not  paid. 

The  Hollerith  Electrical  Machine. 

A  description  of  this  machine,  which  is  used  in  some  countries 
for  purposes  of  dealing  with  the  cards  by  means  of  which 
census  computations  are  now  usually  made,  may  be  found  in- 
teresting. The  machine  is  not  suited  for  a  country  like  New 
Zealand,  wiiere  the  population  is  not  very  large,  and  where  the 
combinations  required  are  not  of  the  most  elaborate  nature.  It 
^as  tested  in  Victoria  before  the  census  of  1896  w^as  compiled, 
anu  the  Government  decided  against  it.  The  question  was  raised 
in  this  colony,  whether  greater  speed  could  not  be  achieved  by 
means  of  the  machine,  which  has  led  to  this  explanation.  It 
has  been  thus  described  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  census 
of  1891:— 

"In  tabulating  the  returns,  the  Hollerith  electrical  tabulating- 
machine   (which    should,   perhaps,   rather    be    called   a   totalling- 
machine),  introduced  in  the  United    States,  was  used.      For  this 
purpose,  a  card,  similar  in  principle  to  that  used  in  New  Zealand, 
is  devoted  to  each  person  ;  but,  instead  of  drawing  lines,  a  hole  is 
punched  in  the  centre  of   the   compartment.     Each  card  is  then 
successively  placed  on  a  horizontal  board.     This  board  is  pierced 
with  holes,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  total  number  of  com- 
partments on  the  card,  and  so  situated  that  each  hole  is  under  the 
centre  of  a  compartment.     Under  each  of  these  holes,  again,  is  a 
tabe  partly  filled  with  mercury,  which  communicates  by  means  of  a 
wire  from  the  bottom  of   the  tube  with  the  index  of  a  counter. 
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Above  the  card  is  a  second  horizontal  board,  on  the  lower  side  of 
which  are  springs,  terminating  in  blunted  needles,  these  being  so 
arranged  as  to  dip  into  the  tubes  wherever  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
card,  and  thus  complete  an  electric  circuit  wherever  the  needle 
meets  the  mercury.  The  electric  current  then  moves  the  index  of 
the  counter  through  one  division  each  time  thfe  board  is  lowered. 
By  passing  all  the  cards  through  the  machine,  the  number  of  persons 
corresponding  to  each  particular  fact  can  be  counted  at  once,  and 
this  number  is  then  written  on  the  tabulation -sheets.  The  machine 
is  so  arranged  also  as  to  permit  of  particular  needles  only  reaching 
the  mercury,  and  thus  a  combination  of  two  or  more  particulars  can 
be  worked  out  by  merely  passing  the  cards  through  the  machine. 
Two  or  three  different  combinations  can  be  worked  out  simul- 
taneously, provided  that  any  one  particular  does  not  enter  more 
than  one  of  the  combinations — e.g.,  the  religion  according  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  infirmities  according  to  age,  could  be  worked  out  at 
the  same  time.  It  is,  I  believe,  recognised  that  the  device  would 
not  have  been  of  so  much  value  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
other  colonies,  where  the  number  of  details  required  is  not  so  great. 
Owing  to  the  time  occupied  in  punching  the  cards  as  compared  with 
that  of  ticking  the  compartments,  the  economy  only  begins  to  be 
appreciable  when  the  combinations  are  very  numerous." 


SECTION   II.— VITAL   STATISTICS. 

Births. 

The  number  of  births  registered  in  the  colony  during  1897  was 
iQ,737,  or  25-96  in  every  1,000  persons  living.  The  rate  is  lower  than 
that  for  the  preceding  year,  and  indeed  since  the  year  1881  has 
steadily  declined.  The  number  of  births  registered  in  a  year  reached 
its  maximum  in  1884,  when  it  stood  at  19,846,  after  which  it  fell  to 
17,876  in  1892,  rising  again  to  18,737  in  1897,  the  number  stated 
previously. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  solemnised  in 
X896  has  not  as  yet  had  any  appreciable  effect  in  raising  the  number 
of  births,  the  birth-rate  for  last  year  (1897),  indeed,  being  the  lowest 
so  far  recorded  in  the  statistics  of  the  colony. 

The  figures  for  each  year  are  worthy  of  notice,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  subsequent  particulars  given  as  to  marriages  solem- 
nised and  the  growth  of  population  : — 

Year. 

1882 
1883 
1684 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

While  this  process  of  a  diminishing  birth-rate  has  been  going  on 
the  marriages  have  been  increasing  numerically,  and  the  population 
of  the  colony  also : — 

Mean  Popula- 
tion (excluding 
Maoris). 
620,780 
629,783 
642,245 
661,349 
679,196 
692.417 
706,846 
721,609 

In  the  year  1881  there  were  in  New  Zealand  572  births  to  every 
marriage  in  the  previous  year,  and  in  1897  the  proportion  had  fallen 
to  3'86  births  to  each  marriage. 


Number  of 

Rate  per  1.000   , 

Year. 

Number  of 

Kate  per  1.000 

Births. 

of  Population. 

Births. 

of  Population. 

19,009 

37-32          1 

1890 

18,278 

29-44 

19,202 

36-28 

1891 

18,273 

2901 

19.846 

36-91 

1892 

17,876 

27-83 

19,693 

34-35 

1893 

18.187 

27-50 

19,299 

33-15 

1894 

18,528 

27-28 

19,136 

3209 

1895 

18,546 

26-78 

18,902 

31-22 

1896 

18.612 

26-33 

18,457 

30-07 

1897 

18,737 

25-96 

Year. 

Number  of 

Marriages. 

1881 

3,277 

1882 

3.600 

1883 

3,612 

1884 

3,800 

1885 

3,813 

1886 

3,488 

1887 

3,563 

1888 

3,617 

1889 

3,632 

Mean  Popula- 
tion (excluding 
Maoris). 

Year. 

Number  of 
Marriages. 

493,482 

1890 

3,797 

609,309 

1891 

3,805 

529,292 

1892 

4.002 

552,590 

1893 

4,115 

573,362 

1894 

4,178 

582,117 

1895 

4.110 

596,374 

1896 

4.843 

606,371 

1897 

4,928 

612,716 
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In  the  Australiati  Colonies  a  similar  decrease  is  noticeable.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  in  all  the  Anstralian  Colonies,  except 
Tasumnia,  and  possibly  New  South  Wales,  the  average  number  of 
children  to  a  marriage  tends  to  decrease.  In  Victoria  the  number 
for  the  year  1B80  was  4-99,  but  fell  to  4-48  in  1896.  In  New  South 
Wales  the  figures  are  50  and  4  54  for  the  same  years  respectively. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  children  to 
a  marriage  in  various  European  countries  : — 


Ireland 

Italy 

Scotland 

HoUaiid 

Belgium 

New    Zealand   had 
Australasian  Colonies, 
verse. 

The  fall  over  10  years  is  calculated  as  under : — 


CbOflren  to 

Ghilrlren 

each  MarriAKe- 

OftCll  M&TTi 

, .      6  46 

B^D  gland 

..     4'iC 

. .     4^66         1 

Sweeten 

.  *     4  01 

..     4-43 

Denmark 

, ,     3-65 

. .     4-34        ' 

Prance 

. .     2  98 

,.     4  21 

in   1B80  the   highest   birth-rate  of   all    the* 
40 '7H,  but  now  the  proportion  is  just  the  re- 


BiaTH-BATEB  PEE   1,000  OP  POPDLATION. 


Ooloay. 


18N9.    1890.    1681.    1808.    IfiOa.    1S04.    1B0&.    1800. 


Queensland     , . 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Sotith  Australia 
Western  AuBtralia 
Tasmania 
New  Zoaland  . . 


37'77laO'i27  40-95  36-35  3584 

3618  33  73I35  35  34  50|3 1-1 J 

32-49;32'95;33mHf?*.^7  39*54 

33-34  32\S7  :-l- 

35-88  3711  :V- 

33*103194  33  K-_> J, J (  ,>;:-i. 

31-2230  07 ;29-44i29-Ol|27'B8|27*50]27'28i 


1(11 
33  7331^86  32  85,30  OGaili 

32'23;31'4730f;(lt28'5*V28^ 

31  20129' 16  9R  f>7  27-2S;26< 

.;l-71  30-49:. 

.t-li|27'4^J 
.i3-92j31  13,0^ 


With  a  falling  birth-rate,  the  census  taken  in  1896  showed  lower 
numbers  of  each  sex  living  at  the  period  under  five  years  than  at  the 
next  quinquennial  period,  which  is  unsatisfactory,  indicating  as  it 
does  that  therti  are  not  now  Buiheient  living  at  the  earlier  years 
to  maintain  the  number  of  those  of  five  years  and  under  ten  now 
found  in  the  tables.  The  census  thus  demonstrates  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  birth-rates  p  and  shows  that  the  results  of  the  statis- 
tics are  fairly  accurate. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  report  of  the  census  of  1891  that  the 
marriage  rate  in  New  Zealanrl,  from  being  the  highest  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  had  fallen  to  be  the  lowest,  aud  that  tlie 
same  process  had  been  going  on  in  regard  to  birth-rates.  The  lapse 
of  five  years  left  tlie  position  almost  the  same,  the  marriage  rate 
being  lower  for  1S95  than  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria* 
and  Western  Australia,  though  slightly  higher  than  in  Tasmania  and 
Soutli  Australia.  But  in  1H96  the  marriages  showed  a  considerable 
increase,  and  the  rate  rose  to  685  per  1,000  of  population.  In  1897 
there  w^as  again  an  increase  iu  the  number  of  marriages  solemnised, 
but  the  rate  (6*83)  was  slightly  lower  than  in  the  preceding  >^ar. 
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^riRRiAOB  Rates  per  1,000  of  Population. 


1674. 


1886. 


ISOL 


1B05. 


8'6*i        SG7        7-18        6-23 


6*05 


1B07. 
605 


^«w  South  Wales     .. 

-.     7-70 

799 

7'39 

635 

650 

6*72 

Victoria  .. 

.,     6  33 

7-84 

7-69 

6*00 

6'4A 

696 

^outh  AuBtralia 

. ,     800 

6-24 

7'31 

5-88 

620 

646 

Wttj.t4srn  Austr&Ua    . . 

..     C-9C 

T'98 

800 

G-83 

345 

10  73 

TaamMiift 

. .     6*83 

7-26 

6-63 

5*32 

5-88 

623 

Hew  Z^afand 

, ,     8'Sl 

509 

604 

5-94 

6&6 

683 

In  April,  1891,   New  Zealand  bad  83,204  cliildmn  living  under 

the  age  of  5  years^  and  in  189G  the  number  was  83,659,  an  incteaae 

of  only  455,  although  the  population  at  all  ages  increased  in  the  quin- 

guennium  by  12-24  per  cent.     Between  1886  and  1891  the  cliikb-en 

living  under  5  years  actually  decreased  in  uu ruber  by  3,624,  the 

I  increase  of  population  of  all   ages  (8  33  per  cent>)  being  less  than 

[betTveen  1891  and  1896  (12-24  per  cent.) 

tinder  cue  year  to  the  total  population 

ibe  results  of  three  censuses,  was  ; — 


The  number  of  children 
at  all  tiges,  according  to 


Ceosui^, 


1886 
1891 
1896 


Cbildreu  under 

Cue  Year, 
. ,     18,355 
..      IG.443 
. .     17,070 


Total  Popalabion 

(all  Vgr>8). 

5784H2 

703,300 


k 

H.      Thu8|  in  1886,  with  a  population  of  578,482  persons,  there  were 
1B,355  children  under  one  year,  against  17.070  children  of  that  age ' 
iii  1896,  with  a  population  of  703.360  persons. 

The  births  registered  in  ISSo  were  19,693,  against  18,546  in  1895,] 
Mid  the  birth-rate  fell  from  3435  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  tha^ 
lormer  year  to  26-78  in  the  latter. 

Deducting  1,637,  the  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  one 
year  registered  in  1895,  fi*om  18,546,  the  number  of  births  for  that 
year,  leaves  16,909,  or  within  161  of  the  living  cliildren  under  one 
year  at  the  time  of  the  last  census. 

In  the  United  States  the  hirth-rates  per  1,000  for  1880  and  1890 
were  respectively  36  0  and  30*7  ;  in  England  and  Wales,  34*2  and 
30'2;  in  Scotland,  336  and  302;  in  Ireland,  24*7  and  22*3;  in 
Fmnce,  24*5  and  21-8  ;  in  Belgium,  31*1  and  28*7  ;  in  the  German 
Empire,  37-6  and  35*7  ;  in  Austria,  38'0  and36-7:  in  Switzerland, 
^f)  and  26*6:  in  Denmark,  318  and  30*6;  in  Norway,  30*7  and 
'30*3;  and  in  the  Netherlands,  35*5  and  32-9. 

lu  discussing  the  probable  reasons  for  the  diTninution  of  the 

ft    birth-rate  in  the  United   States,  the  Hon.  Washington   Gardner, 

H    Secretary  of  State,  Michigan,  in   his  report  for  1894   on  the  vital 

H   Statistics  of  that  State,  remarks  on  the  following  points  ;   "  (1)  The 

m   pciat  diflfusion   of   physiological    information  ;  (2)  lessening   of   re- 

r     itrattit  from  religious  and  social  opinion  ;  and  (3)  the  greater  cost  of 

tmily  life,  which  leads  to  the  desire  to  have  fewer  children  in  order 

thAt  ikey  may  each  be  better  providefl  for.*'     He  continues,  refemng 

10  m&rriage  in  the  United  States  :  "In  the  struggle  for  v^diat  is 

doeme«l  a  more  desirable  mode  of   existence  at  the  present  day, 
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marriage  is  held  less  desirable  and  its  bonds  less  sracred  than  they 
were  forty  years  ago.  It  is  becoming  less  an  institution  of  lasting 
character,  whose  primary  object  is  the  establishment  of  the  family, 
with  all  thati  that  term  once  implied,  than  a  mere  social  fanction, 
easily  abrogated  when  convenience  or  caprice  makes  such  a  step 
seemingly  desirable^  and  one  whose  lack  of  permanence  and  gene- 
rally unstable  character  do  not  make  children  desirable  additions/* 
Although  the  above  refers  only  to  America,  the  extracts  are  at  least 
interesting,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  taken  from  an 
official  report  published  by  authority. 

The  birth-rates  for  nine  years  in  Great  Britain  and  certain  coun- 
tries of  the  European  Continent  are  given  from  the  report  of  the 
Registrar-General  of  England.  The  rates  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  in  Scothmd,  are  liigher  than  those  in  New  Zealand,  but  the 
rate  for  Ireland  is  lower.  For  1890  and  following  years  France  has 
the  lowest  rate  of  all  quoted  :^ 

BiBTH-BATES   Of    EuBOPBAH   OOUKTRIES,   1687  TO    1895.  ■ 


Ck»UQ  tries. 

Kumbor  of  Birtlii  per  1,000  of  Moan  Population.        1 

*           1 

1687. 

168a 

1680. 

1860. 

%mi. 

1808. 

imk 

1804. 

urn, 

Hungary     . .             , , 

44*1     43-8 

43*7 

40'S 

42*3 

40*3 

42-5 

413 

41*5 

Austria 

3B-2     37-9 

379 

36"7 

381 

36*2 

379 

36*7 

36^6 

Italy 

390     37*6 

38-4 

359 

37-3 

36-3 

36-6 

35-7 

35*1 

German  Empire 

36-9     36-6 

3rv4 

357 

37-0 

35-7 

36-7 

368 

36'! 

Net  be  elands 

337     33-7 

332 

329 

33-7 

320 

38'8 

327 

32-8 

England  and  Wales  . , 

81*9     31-2 

3M 

30*2 

31*4 

30*5 

30-8 

29*6 

30*4 

Scotland      .. 

31-8     31-3 

30-9 

804 

31*2 

30*8 

31-0 

30*1 

S0"4 

Norway 

30  8  1  30'8 

297 

30-3 

30*9 

29*6 

307 

207 

30-5 

Sweden 

29-7 

28-6 

27*7 

28  0 

28'3  '  27*0 

27*4 

27-1 

, , 

Belgium 

29-4 

291 

296 

28-7 

29'6 

28-9  '  29*6 

29-0 

38^6 

Switzerland 

27-9 

27'7 

27-6 

266 

388 

28'1 

28-5 

28-2 

28-0 

France 

235 

231 

23*0 

218 

22  6 

221 

22-9 

22-4 

Sl'9 

Ireland 

231 

22-6 

22-7 

223 

23*1 

22-5 

23-0 

22*9  1  ^2 

The  male  births  in  New  Zealand  in  1897  Duinbered  9,600, 
and  the  feoiale  9,137  :  the  proportion  was  thus  105  07  males  to 
100  females.  In  1896  the  proportion  was  104*50  males,  and  in 
1895,  104*86.  There  are  on  an  average  more  male  to  female  births 
in  each  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  than  in  England,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  male  births  is  still  greatet*  in  many  European  countries. 


I 


Twin  Bikths. 
There  were  IBO  cases  of  twin  Ijirths  (360  children),  and  in  ll 
Auckland  District  triplets  were  re^nstered  in  one  instance,  in  1897 
The  number  of  clnldren  born  was  18,737 ;  the  number  of  mothers 
was  18,555  :  thus  on  an  average  1  mother  in  every  101  gave  birth 
to  twins,  the  same  proportion  as  in  1806.  In  1895  the  proportiott 
was  one  in  93,  and  in  1894  one  in  103. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 
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Illegitlmacy* 
The  births  of  826  children  were  illegitimate  :  thus  44  in  every 
1,000  children  born  were  born  out  of  wedlock,  the  same  proportion 
as  in  1896. 

I  The  following  table  gives  the  rates  of  illegitimacy  in  each  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies.  The  rate  in  New  Zealand  is  less  than  in  any 
Other  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  except  South  Australia : — 


PaopoRTtoM  OP  Illegitimate  Bibths  in  every  100  Bibths. 


r 


TCAT 

QaeoDB- 
land. 

Kew  South 

Wttl«B. 

Victoria. 

S3outh 
Auatralift. 

Western 
AostmJIa, 

\ 

New 

Zealand. 

ld86 

8-97 

4*66 

4^75 

2*38 

4-18 

8^2 

1887 

4-49 

4-59 

4-78 

2*49 

, , 

8-40 

3-^ 

1888 

4-lS 

508 

4-80 

267 

, , 

3-62 

805 

1889 

4-68 

533 

4-97 

2-47 

, , 

402 

3*32^ 

1890 

485 

5-2G 

509 

2-50 

^ . 

405 

3  30^ 

1891 

465 

5-36 

5-36 

2*93 

k  t. 

3-72 

3'49 

1692 

6-05 

5  71 

5-59 

2'93 

5'89 

4-75 

3-32 

1893 

4-97 

616 

5'46 

2*84 

4-17 

4-41 

370 

1S94 

4-52 

614 

5'50 

305 

4*66 

5i}9 

3-80 

1895 

4*93 

651 

5-33 

813 

4'47 

4'97 

4-50 

1896 

6^22 

5-71 

563 

3-45 

5-61 

5-91 

4"48 

While  these  figures  sUow  a  rise  in  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births  to  every  100  births  for  this  colony,  amounting  to  1*36  for  the 
period  1886-96,  the  fall  in  tho  actual  nnoiber  of  all  births  in  New 
Zealand  must  not  be  forgotten  when  considering  the  increase  in  the 
uiunber  of  illegitimates.  The  total  number  of  births  registered  fell 
from  19,299  in  1686  to  18,612  in  1896,  while  the  illegitimate  births 
joae  from  602  to  83  L  The  causes  that  led  to  the  fall  in  the  total 
number  of  births  certainly  did  not  aifect  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  average  number  of 
It'gitimate  births  to  a  marriage  is  declining  in  this  and  the  other 
*\ustralian  Colonies,  and  here  is  one  reason  for  the  increased  pro- 
^rtion  of  illegitimates  to  the  total  of  all  births,  the  other  being  the 
degree  of  numerical  increase  in  the  number  of  illegitimate  births 
tbRmselves. 


I 


The  Colony 

lack! (WD d  and  suburby 
WeULogtoD  and  suburbs 
Chri»tcburcb  aud  suburbs 
Danedm  atid  auburba 


Illegitimate  Bibths. 

Proportion  nic-tnti- 

mnce  m 

every  KXJ  Birtbs, 

18B6.      1696. 


Total  Numbor  of 
lill  BirtbB. 


3  12 
434 
4'70 
4-70 
5"55 


4'4a 
7-2a 
805 
7-71 
7-84 


19,21)0 
2,S7G 
1»341 
1373 
1,585 


1896. 
18,012 
1,022 
l,34i2 
1,519 
1,173 


Number  of 

niegitim«te 

Births. 

1886.    1«M. 

602     834 

103  130 
63  106 
88  117 
88   93 


The  number  of  spinsters  in   the   colony   between   16   Euid   45 
iscrea&ed  during  the  ten  years  from  52,348  (census  1886)  to  85,105 
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(census  1896),  or  at  the  rate  of  62*6  per  cent.,  while  the  illegitimate 
births  increased  from  602  to  834,  or  at  the  rate  of  38-5  only. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  larger  proportion  of  illegiti- 
mate births  now  obtaining  inust  not  be  taken  as  indicative  of 
increased  looseness  of  living  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  **  The  Wealth  and  Progress  of 
New  South  Wales,  1895-96,"  showing  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  per 
100  binhs  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  based  on  statistics  for  a  period  of  five  years  : — 


Country. 

Ulegitimate 

Births 

per  Cent. 

Ooontry. 

Ul^timate 

Births 
per  Cent. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia. . 
Western  Australia 

601 
5-45 
483 
2-98 
502 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand    . . 

England  and  Wales 

Ireland 

Scotland 

4-58 
3  77 
4-24 
2-65 
7-38 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  born  in  Australasia  during  the 
five  years  ended  1895,  506  per  cent,  were  illegitimate,  as  compared 
with  4-44  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  figures,  which  give  the  percentages  of  illegiti- 
mate births  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  cover  a  period  of  five 
years : — 


Illegitimate 

Ulegitimate 
BirthB 

Country. 

births 

Country. 

per  Cent. 

, 

percent 

Germany 

9-16 

'  France 

8-67 

Prussia 

775 

;  Belgium 

8-81 

Bavaria 

14-17 

'  Netherlands      . . 

3-11 

Saxony 

12-50 

Sweden 

10-85 

Austria 

14-73 

Norway 

709 

Hungary 

8-49 

Italy 

6-95 

In  Scotland,  for  the  year  1895,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births  was  13*9  per  cent,  in  Banff,  and  14-6  per  cent,  in  Wigtown; 
but  in  Ireland  the  rate  varied  from  0*7  per  cent,  in  Connaught  to 
3-9  in  Ulster. 

The  Leqitimatiok  Act. 

An  important  Act  was  passed  in  1894,  entitled  the  Legitima- 
tion Act,  which  makes  provision  for  the  legitimation  of  children 
born  before  marriage  on  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents. 
Under  this  Act  any  child  born  out  of  wedlock,  whose  parents 
afterwards  marry,  is  deemed  to  be  legitimised  by  such  marriage 
on  the  birth  being  registered  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Act.     For  legitimation  purposes  Registrars  must  register  a  birth 
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Ybc  •sft^M  zipao.  u>  do  so  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  the  father 

c£  *ll  -rr>fg";:':xfci£  child ;  but    such   person   is  required  to  make  a 

iCQ«^i:r  5£iddimaosi  that  he  is  the  father,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 

feL  liert  ^-Tygfd  no  legal  impediment  to  his  marriage  with  the 

txijfir  cc  the  diild.     He  has  also  to  produce  the  evidence  of  iiis 

XQiRiiet.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  cases  dealt  with  under  the 

Act  rtcs3z:iiic«i  becomes  the  test  of  legitimacy.     In  the  December 

q^mti  af  IS&i,  11  children  were  legitimi«;ed ;  in  1S95  the  nmuber 

f*sf5»^,  iL  1S56,  56,  and  in  1897.  48,  making  altogether  1S3  legiti- 

ciAUjts  sizioe  the  passing  of  the  law.     It  appears  likely  that  the 

Ac:  wiU  ctic^  be  taken  advantage  of  in  case  of  half-castes' 

Excess  per  Cbst.  of  Births  over  De.\ths. 

The  excess  per  cent,  of  births  over  deaths  in  each  of  the 
Acstnlaean  Colonies  for  a  mean  of  ten  years,  ending  with  1S94, 
is  stated  in  the  Ticlorian  Year-book  as  under : — 


Xf^v  7itm:unit 

..     208 

Tasmania 

..     131 

Sr::ih  A^istnlia.    . . 

..     170 

Western  Australia 

..     116 

Xev  Saasii  Wale* 

..     156 

Victoria.. 

..     Ill 

QaMCttlajid 

..     142 

BiBTHS  ASH  BiBTH-RATES   IN   THE    FoUB   ChIEF   CmBS. 

The  total  number  of  births  registered  as  occurring  in  the  four 
chief  centres  and  suburbs  in  1897  was  4,408,  as  against  4,360  for 
the  previous  year. 

The  births  in  the  four  cities  rose  from  2,765  in  1896  to  2,847  in 
1S&7;  while  the  births  in  the  suburban  boroughs  fell  from  1,595  to 
1,561.    The  birth-rates  for  1897  were,— 


Auckland  Citj 

and  five  suburban  boroughs 
Wellington  City  . . 

«  and  three  suburban  boroughs 

Cbristchnrch  City 

and  four  suburban  boroughs 
Donedin  City 

and  eight  suburban  boroughs 


Birth-ratee  per  1.000  of 
Mean  PopalatioD. 
38  29 

27-20 
27-71 

27-46 
21-88 

22-97 
2154 

21-82 


Thus,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  suburbs  the  rate  is  raised  at  Christ- 
church  and'  Ehmedin,  but  lowered  at  Auckland  and  Wellington.  It 
will  be  observed  that  Wellington  has  the  highest  rate,  Auckland  the 
next  highest,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  following  at  long  intervals. 
The  difference  between  the  Wellington  rate  (27-46)  and  the  Dunedin 
rate  (31-82)  is  very  marked.  The  birth-rate  for  the  whole  colony 
for  1897  was  25*96  per  thousand.  Auckland  and  Wellington  are 
thus  well  above  the  average,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  con- 
flderably  below  it. 

TakiDg  the  births  in  the  four  central  boroughs  without  their 
aborbB,  and  comparing  the  numbers  for  1897  and  1896,  an  in- 
is  observed — at  Auckland  14,  at  Wellington  62,  and  at  Christ- 
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chixrch  6.    At  Dunedin  the  figures  for  both  years  are  the  same.    The 
figures  for  the  last  five  years  are, — 

1893. 
Auckland  (without  suburbs)  . .  870 

Wellington  .  ..971 

Christcburch  ,  . .  844 

Dunedin  »  ..  484 

The  birth-rates  recorded  for  the  four  central  boroughs  last  year 
show  a  rise  at  Wellington,  27*71,  as  against  26*84:  for  1896 ;  and  at 
Christchurch,  from  21*81  in  1896  to  21*88  in  1897  ;  but  a  fail  at 
Auckland,  from  28*39  to  28*29  ;  and  at  Dunedin,  from  21-83  to 
21*54.     The  rates  for  the  years  1893-97  are  as  follows : — 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

878 

888 

892 

906 

990 

1,000 

1,005 

1,067 

400 

359 

870 

376 

627 

476 

498 

498 

Auckland  (without  suburbs)  . . 
Wellington  . 

Christchurch 
Dunedin  , 


Births  per  1,000  of  Population. 
189:).  1894.  1805.  1896.  1897. 

27-79  27-80  2804  28-39  28-29 
28-23  28-25  28-30  2684  27-71 
20  10  22-81  20  36  21-81  21-88 
20-54      22-14      19-87      2188      21-64 


Naturalisation  . 

Aliens  residing  in  the  colony  may,  on  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Her  Majesty,  obtain  letters  of  naturalisation  entitling 
them  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  a  natural-bom 
subject  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  enjoy  or  transmit  within  this 
colony.  Only  sixty-five  aliens  (64  men  and  1  woman)  were  natu- 
ralised in  1897. 

The  number  belonging  to  each  nationality  was  as  under  : — 


Number 

OP  Aliens  naturalised  in  1897. 

Natives  of— 

M.        F. 

Natives  of— 

M.      F. 

German  Empire   . . 

..27      1 

Denmark 

.     4      0 

Norway  and  Sweden 

..19      0 

France     .. 

.     1      0 

Russia  (Finland)  . . 

..6      0 

Greece      .. 

.     1      0 

Austria    . . 

..5      0 

Portugal  . . 

.     1      0 

The  number  of  natives  of  eac' 

1  country  naturalised  during  the 

last  sixteen  years  is 

next  shown,— 

Natives  of— 

Natives  of— 

Germany 

..       1,091 

France     .. 

58 

Sweden  and  Norway 

785 

Netherlands 

81 

Denmark 

501 

Greece 

26 

China      . . 

882 

Portugal   . . 

20 

Italy 

127 

United  States  of  America    . 

17 

Switzerland 

125 

Belgium    .. 

18 

Russia    . . 

131 

Other  countries 

67 

Austria   .. 

116 

Total 

.     8,600 

By  section  2  of  "The  Aliens  Act  Amendment  Act,  1882,"  re- 
pealed and  re-enacted  by  section  2  of  **  The  Aliens  Act  Amendment 
^S,  1892/'  it  is  provided  that  when  the  father,  or  mother  being  a 
nioVf  has  obtained  naturahsation  in  the  colony,  every  child  who 
*  infanoy  has  become  resident  with  them  in  New  Zealand 
dfiemed  to  be  naturalised,  and  shall  have  the  rights  and 
(dl  a  natural-bom  subject. 


MARRUGE6. 
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Mabbiaqes. 
The  marriages  for  1897  show  an  increase  on  the  number  for 
the  previous  year.     The  number  was  4,928,  or  85  more  than  in 
1896.     The  marriage-rate  fell  slightly,  from  6*85  per  1,000  persons 
living  in  1896  to  6*83  in  1897,  the  rate  for  1896  being  the  highest 
obtained  since  1884,  when  it  stood  at  687  per  1,000  persons.     The 
improvement  shown  for  1896  and  1897  sets  New  Zealand  in  a  good 
position  relatively  to  the  colonies  in  Australia. 
The  rates  for  a  series  of  years  are  : — 

Marriages  per  1,000  of  the  Population. 


Year. 

Queens- 
land. 

New  South 
Wales. 

1 
Victoria. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

New 

Zealand. 

1888        .. 

8-63 

7-37 

803 

6-70 

7-18 

6-68 

5-97 

1889        .. 

8-87 

6-76 

8-14 

6-47 

6-99 

6-60 

5-94 

1890 

8-49 

714 

8-21 

706 

5-80 

6-64 

612 

1891 

7-18 

7-39 

7-69 

7-31 

800 

6-63 

604 

1892        .. 

6-67 

6-77 

6-64 

6-51 

7-29 

6-51 

6-23 

1893 

6-91 

6-40 

699 

6-26 

6-34 

5-61 

6-22 

1894        .. 

570 

6-20 

5-98 

609 

•  6-24 

5-43 

615 

1895        .. 

6-23 

6-35 

600 

5-88 

6-83 

5-32 

5-94 

1896 

606 

6-59 

6-48 

6-20 

8-45 

6-88 

6-85 

1897 

605 

6-72 

6-36 

5-46 

10-73 

6-23 

6-83 

But  the  improved  rate  for  this  colony  is  still  lower  than  the 
rate  for  many  European  countries. 

Marriages  in  every  1,000  op  the  Population. 


Hungary 

Austria 

German  Empire 

Belgium 

Switzerland . . 

%;land  and  Wales 

lU^ 

Netherlands 


1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1895 
1895 


8-4 
8-1 
7-9 
7-7 
7-6 
7-5 
7-3 
7-3 


France 

Denmark 

Scotland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Spain 

Ireland 


1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1894 
1887 
1895 


7-1 
7-1 
6-8 
6-4 
5-7 
55 
60 


Of  the  marriages  solemnised  in  1897,  4,472  were  between 
bachelors  and  spinsters,  154  between  bachelors  and  widows,  204 
between  widowers  and  spinsters,  and  98  between  widowers  and 
widows.  Divorced  men  and  women  have  been  classified  as 
bachelors  or  spinsters  :  13  divorced  men  and  11  divorced  women 
were  married  during  the  year. 

Included  amongst  spinsters  are  seven  married  women  who 
elected  to  go  through  the  form  of  marriage  with  other  men  under 
the  protection  of  the  provisions  of  section  204,  subsection  (5),  of 
"The  Criminal  Code  Act,  1893,"  which  runs:  ''No  one  commits 
bigamy  by  going  through  a  form  of  marnage  if  he  or  she  has  been 
continually  absent  from  his  or  her  wife  or  husband  for  seven  years 
then  last  past,  and  is  not  proved  to  have  known  that  his  wife  or  her 
hosband  was  aUve  at  any  time  during  those  seven  years." 

The  total   number  of  marriages  solemnized   (4,928)  does  not 
inelnde  marriages  where  both  parties  are  of  the  aboriginal  native 
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race,  such  persons  being  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Marriage  Act,  although  at  liberty  to  take 
advantage  thereof.  Only  seven  marriages  in  which  both  parties 
were  Maoris  were  contracted  in  1897  in  terms  of  the  Act. 

Bachelors  and  Spinsters  in  New  Zealand. 

The  results  of  the  last  three  censuses  in  respect  of  the  number 
of  bachelors  of  20  years  and  upwards,  and  spinsters  of  15  years  and 
upwards,  in  the  colony  show  some  interesting  features.  While  in 
1886  there  was  an  excess  of  bachelors  over  the  spinsters  amounting 
to  12,389  men,  in  1891  the  census  gave  an  excess  of  3,497  only, 
showing  that  a  process  of  equalisation  had  been  going  on.  But  by 
1896  not  only  had  the  preponderance  of  the  male  element  been  lost, 
but  an  excess  of  spinsters  over  bachelors  was  reported  amounting  to 
1,786  women. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  differently  the  numbers  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Districts  have  been  affected  by  the  process  in  operation.  An 
excess  of  bachelors  was  preserved  in  Auckland,  Taranaki,  Hawke's 
Bay,  Wellington,  Marlborough,  Nelson,  and  Westland  from  1886  to 
1896,  but  in  all  these"  cases  except  Taranaki  it  diminished  very 
much.  In  Canterbury,  however,  an  excess  of  spinsters  was  found 
in  1886  of  910,  which  increased  to  2,516  in  1891,  and  to  3,997  in 
1896  ;  while  in  Otago  an  excess  of  2,359  bachelors  in  1886  changed 
to  an  excess  of  773  spinsters  in  1891,  which  increased  to  2,066  in 
1896 :  these  two  important  districts  of  the  South  Island  losing  large 
numbers  of  bachelors  by  departures  to  the  North  Island. 


Census,  18fi6. 


Census,  1891. 


Provincial  DistrictR. 


t 

111 


„5  • 


ill 


CcuBus,  1806. 


ill 


Total  excess 

Auckland 
Taranaki 
Hawke's  Bay 
Wellington 
Marlborough 
Nelson  . . 
Westland 
Omterbury 
Otago   .. 
Cbakham  Islands 
Keimadeo  Islands 


12,339 

2,99G 
242 
1,809 
2,225 
607 
1.524 
1,479 

2,359 

8 


910 


3,497 


156 

121 
1,337 
2,129 

644 
1,486 

900 


15 


2,516 
773 


I  1,786 


703 
524 
1,142 
637 
183 
680 
501 


3,997 
2,066 


jJabbiages  by  Ministers  of  vakious  Denominations. 
0£  ihe  marriages  in  the  year  1897,  23-00  per  cent,  were  solenanised 
,jlP»fca»c  c'  '     ^"'iirch  of  England,  2544  per  cent,  hy  ministers 


of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  17 '61  per  cent,  by  ministers  of  the 
^m  "Wesieyan  and  other  Methodist  Churches,  10'12  per  cent;,  by  loinisters 
B<3f  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  5  86  per  cent,  by  mhiisters  of  other 
^^^enomi nations,  and  17 '97  per  cent,  by  Registrars. 

The  following  shows  the  proportions  of  marriages  by  ministers 
CDf  the  principal  denominations  in  the  past  seven  years,  and  the 
"percentages  of  these  denominations  to  the  total  population  :■ — 


1 

PerceDUw* 

1 

PeroeuU4t«  of  Manliigea. 

of 
Deiiomliift- 

m           Thmomiumtiou. 

tion  to 
Total  Fopu- 

1 

1 

I 

ism. 

im. 

1860. 

1894. 

IBOS. 

1896. 

1807. 

l&tioD  iu 
im 

Ohiifoh  of  England  , . 

2218 

20  78 

1         ! 

2306!  22  86f  2274 

22-86    23-0O 

40-2T 

R^resbyterians 

27-23 

29  38 

26  58!  26  30!  24  32 

25  01    25  44 

2278 

^^esleyons  aod  other 

14-72 

14*82 

16- 13,  15  au    15  09 

17  92   17t)l 

1045 

1 

^^maQ  CatholicB 

1007 

974 

SQ^D 

1008  1M9 

10*26 

1012 

U-07 

iOtherfl 

567 

634 

666 

665'     7-29 

605 

586 

1243 

i     By  Begistcors 

20-13 
100-DO 

1894 

18*58 

19-12 

18-77 

17-90 

17-97 

■ 

100-00 

100-00 

lOOOO 

lOO-OO 

100-00 

100  00 

100  00 

Marriage  by  the  RegiBtrar  is  found  to  be   rather  less  frequent 
bliao  it  was  six'years  ago,  the  percentage  failing  from  20-13  in  1891 
17*97  in  1897. 

MaRKIAOK   RjBGlSTEE    SIGNED   BY    MaEK. 

Of  the  men  married  in  1897,  2o,  or  507  in  every  1,00<3,  and  of 
the  women  39,  or  7*91  per  1,0(X)»  signed  the  register  by  marks. 

The  ilhteracy  of  the  people,  as  measured  by  the  proportion  of 

married  persons  who  affix  marks  iiistead  of  signatures  to  the  mar- 

>  iriage  register,  has  greatly  decreased  of  late,  having  fallen  since  1881 

from  32-04  per  1,000  among  men  to  607  per  1,000,  and  from  57*96 

per  1,000  to  701  p^r  1,000  among  women.     This  is  shown  in  a  very^ 

striking  manner  by  the  following  table:  — 

p£BSOSrS  IK  mVEXX  1,000  MaBBICO   WBO  aiGNBD   BY   MAJUt. 


^r                 DfiTi  owin  titlpfl . 

1881, 

1891. 

im. 

M. 

F. 

ftL 

F. 

M.     1     ,.. 

Ghufoh  o£  England 
Prefcbyteriana    .. 
Weutcyand  and  other  Motrhodists 
Romwi  Catholics 
Other  denominations 
By  Hegistrara 

16-09 
1025 
32  41 
117-78 
10-36 
39-22 

27-15 
20-01 
41-79 
133-33 
20-72 
93-51 

8-29 
6-79 
8-93 

31-33 
9-26 

27^42 

10-66 

8*69 

10-71 

1828 

43-08 

a-52 

2'39 
345 
601 
6-94 
1126 

2^0(1 

5-66 
5-90 

10-03 
6-94 

16*98 

Tolal  m&Eri&gcB 

3204 

57*98 

13-93 

16-82 

507 

im 
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The  proportion  of  illiterates  in  1897  was  greatest  among  those 
married  before  Eegistrars.  Previously  the  proportion  was  largest 
among  Boman  CathoUcs ;  but  since  1881  it  has,  as  shown  by  the 
table,  most  remarkably  decreased. 

Ages  of  Persons  Married. 

Of  the  persons  married  in  1897,  80  bridegrooms  and  919  brides 
were  under  21  years  of  age — two  of  the  bridegrooms  were  between  17 
and  18  years  of  age,  and  ten  between  18  and  19.  Of  the  brides, 
one  was  under  15  years  of  age,  six  were  between  15  and  16,  and 
twenty-two  between  16  and  17  years  of  age.  The  proportion  of 
men  married  is  greatest  at  the  ages  of  25  to  30,  and  of  women  at 
from  21  to  25  years. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  married  at 
each  age -period  to  every  100  marriages  in  the  years  1888  and 
1897:— 


Age. 

1888. 

1897. 

M.                 F. 

M.            F. 

Under  21  years 
21  and  under  25 
25          .         30 

30          .         40              

40          .         50 

50          .         60              ...... 

60          .         70              

70  and  upwards 

1-85 

28-17 

33-81 

2602 

6-69 

2-52 

0-88 

0-06 

24-30 
4205 
2115 
8-98 
2-74 
0-61 
0-14 
0-03 

1-62 

25-19 

38-82 

25-99 

6-28 

225 

067 

0-18 

18-65 

41S5 

36-56 

10-62 

2-18 

0-67 

0-20 

0-02 

Registrars  of  Marriages  are  prohibited  by  law  from  issuing  cer- 
tificates for  the  marriage  of  minors  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  lawful  guardians,  if  there  be  any  in  the  colony.  .  If  a 
declaration  be  made  in  any  case  that  there  is  no  parent  or  law- 
ful guardian  in  the  colony,  then  a  certificate  may  be  issued  after 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  following  the  date  on  which  the 
notice  of  intended  marriage  is  given. 

A  marriage  may  not  be  solemnised  except  after  the  delivery  to 
the  minister  or  Registrar  who  officiates  of  a  certificate  issued  by  a 
Registrar  authorising  such  marriage,  and  if  any  persons  knowingly 
and  wilfully  intermarry  without  such  certificate  the  marriage  is 
null  and  void ;  and  no  clergyman  or  minister  of  any  denomination 
is  empowered  to  solemnise  marriages  until  his  name  has  been 
placed  on  the  Registrar-General's  list  of  officiating  ministers  for 
the  year. 

The  ages  at  which  persons  may  contract  binding  marriages 
arc  the  same  as  in  England — 12  years  for  females  and  14  lor 
males.  Marriage  may  be  contracted  at  earlier  ages  than  those 
stated,  but  would  be  voidable  at  the  discretion  of  either  of  the 
parties  upon  reaching  the  age  of  12  or  14,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  proceedings  in  Court. 


J5 
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under  21 

in 

in  every  100. 

every  100. 

.     1-87 

2710 

.      1-96 

2609 

.     1-86 

24-80 

.1-89 

22-76 

Bridegrooms 
under  21 

Brides  under  21 

Year. 

in 

in  every  100 

every  100. 

1892 

. .     1-62 

20-14 

1894 

. .     1-44 

19-58 

1896 

. .     1-96 

19-51 

1897 

. .     1-62 

18-64 

Although  in  New  Zealand  the  age  at  which  girls  may  legally 
marry  is  as  above  ;  nevertheless,  by  the  criminal  law,  to  unlawfully 
CArnally  know  a  girl  under  the  age  of  16  years  is  now  a  punishable 
offence.  The  age  of  consent  was  raised  from  15  to  16  by  statute 
passed  in  1896. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  married  in  this  colony  in  1897  was 
29-62  years,  and  of  the  women,  25*21  years.  In  England  the  mean 
age  of  those  whose  ages  were  stated  was  (in  the  year  1894)  28-41 
years  for  men,  and  26*15  years  for  women.  Thus  the  average  age 
at  marriage  in  the  colony  is  higher  for  men,  but  lower  for  women, 
than  in  England. 

The  proportion  of  bridegrooms  under  21  is  much  greater  in  Eng- 
land than  in  New  Zealand ;  but  the  proportion  of  brides  under  21  is 
greater  in  the  colony. 

In  England,  in  1891-95,  of  every  1,000  bridegrooms  whose  ages 
were  stated,  56  were  under  21  years  of  age,  and  of  every  1,&)0 
brides  183  were  under  21  years  of  age.  In  New  Zealand,  in  1897, 
the  proportions  were  16  bridegrooms  and  186  brides  of  similar  ages 
in  every  1,000  married  : — 

Bridegrooms  Brides  under  21 

Tear. 

1884 
1886 
1888 
1890 

Number  of  Ministers. 
The  number  of  the  clergy  is  given  in  the  census  of  1896  as  777 . 
In  1891  the  number  returned  was  732.  Besides  the  regular  clergy, 
there  were  11  Mormon  missionaries  and  221  Salvation  Army  ojfficers, 
of  whom  112  were  females;  also  17  evangelists,  52  missionaries 
(11  women),  and  45  preachers.  The  number  of  names  on  the 
fiat  of  officiating  ministers  under  the  Marriage  Act  is  903,  and  the 
denominations  to  which  they  belong  are  shown  hereunder. 

NuMBEB  OF  Officiating  Ministers,  1898. 
Denomination. 

Church  of  England 

^hyterian  Church  of  New  Zea- 
land   

^byterian  Church  of  Otago  and 
Southland    .. 

aoman  Catholic  Church 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 

Congregational  Independents     . . 

fiftpj^ts 

mnitive  Methodist  Connection 

Lutheran  Church 

Hebrew  Congregations . . 

Chnroh  of  Christ 

There  were,  at  the  time  of  the  census,  25  theological  students, 
73  church  officers  such  as  sextons  and  others,  and  82  members  of 
leligioas  orders  not  ministering  to  charity  or  education. 
7 


No. 

Denomination. 

No. 

290 

Independent  Wesleyan 
Disciples  of  Christ 

115 

Brethren 

The  New  Church 

83 

The  Forward  Movement 

148 

Salvation  Army 

161 

Catholic  A4)08tolic  Church 

16 

Seventh-day  Adventists 

23 

Students  of  Truth 

80 

Unsectarian  Christians 

11 

5 

10 

Unsectarian  Church      . . 

Total 

.     903 
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Deaths. 

The  deaths  in  1897  numbered  6,695,  being  equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  9*14  in  every  1,000  persons  living.  The  rate  is  slightly 
higher  than  that  obtaining  in  1896  (9*10),  which  was  the  lowest 
experienced  since  the  year  1887,  when  the  deaths  were  10-29  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 

The  death-rate  in  New  Zealand  contrasts  very  favourably  with 
that  in  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  and  in  European  countries, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  given  for  a  series  of  years : — 


Country. 

1887. 

i 

1888. 

1889.    1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894.1 

1896. 

1806. 

1887. 

New  Zealand 

10  39  9-4S: 

944 

9-6610*35 

1006 

10*23 

10'19J  9-91    9-10   9'U 

Queensland 

14  66  am 

1644 

14"98 

1277 

12-66 

1334 

12-08'll*98  12-10 

11-83 

New  South  WaloR.. 

13-1513  54 

13-42 

12  90 

14-24 

13-22 

13*25 

12  3Q11-7^J  12-43 

10-89 

Victoria  . . 

1570|l5-34 

17 '54 

lG-10 

16-24 

13-G3 

1411 

13-1313  2^  18-84 

12-87 

South  Australia*  .. 

1277'l-3-52 

11-49 

12-40 

13-26 

11-38 

13  4211-64 

u*2r> 

11-48 

11-18 

Western  Australia 

16BS15-D1 

14-19 

1126 

16'9G 

16-63 

15-27 

1400 

1732 

16-45 

17-63 

Tasmania 

1545' 14- 11 

1410 

14-74 

15-00 

13-53 

13-47 

1243 

11-38 

11-56 

11-53 

England  and  Wales 

19'!    181 

laa 

195 

20-2 

19  0 

19*2 

16*6 

18-7 

, , 

, , 

Scotland  . . 

19*0 

18  0 

18-4 

197 

20*7 

IS'6 

19'5 

17-2 

19-7 

.. 

Ireland    . . 

18^2 

17-9 

17  4 

182 

184 

19-4 

17  9 

i8-a 

16-4 

,. 

Denmark 

lS-8 

10-7 

lfl'6 

190 

ao-0 

19-4 

18*9 

17-5 

16*9 

, , 

Norway    . . 

160 

t6'9 

17*4 

17-9 

17*5 

iT-a 

16*3 

16-9 

16*6 

Sweden    . . 

16^1 

IBQ 

16*0 

17-1 

168 

17-9 

16-8 

16'4 

, , 

Austria     . . 

SB'S 

29-2 

27-8 

29-4 

28-2 

28-8 

27-2 

27-8 

27-6 

.. 

Hungary  . . 

33-8 

320 

'3*J-9 

32-4 

33-1 

36*0 

31*1 

30-4 

29*6 

. , 

, , 

Switzerland 

20-3 

200 

30-4 

21*0 

20' 7 

19*2 

20-4 

20-5 

19*7 

.. 

.. 

German  Empire    . . 

24-2 

33-7 

m-1 

24-4 

23-4    24-1 

S4-6 

223 

222 

.. 

.. 

Netherlands 

19-7 

204 

201 

20-5 

20-7   21-0 

19-2 

1^-5 

18'6 

•  • 

, , 

France     . . 

22-0 

21S 

20-5 

226 

22-6  ,22  6 

22-B 

21-2 

22-3 

, , 

Italy 

280 

27*6 

25'6 

2n-4 

26-2 

26-*^ 

25-3 

25' 1 

2^-2 

*  Excluding  the  Northern  Territory. 

In  this  statement  New  Zealand  is  conspicuous  as  showing 
the  lowest  death-rate.  The  rates  for  the  principal  colonies  in 
Australia  are  a  little  higher,  but  still  far  below  those  for  the 
Dnited  Kingdom  or  the  European  Continental  States  mentioned 
in  the  table. 

Deaths   and   Death-rates   of  thk  Fouk  Pkincipal  Cities  and 

THEIR  Suburbs. 
In  the  earlier  annual  reports  on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  four 
chief  towns  the  central  boroughs  alone  were  dealt  with,  particulars 
respecting  the  suburbs  not  having  been  obtained.  But  this  omission 
was  held  to  be  a  grave  defect,  as  the  suburban  death-rate  may 
differ  much  from  the  death-rate  at  the  centre.  Steps  were  there- 
fore taken  early  in  1895  to  collect  statistics  of  the  suburban  boroughs 
as  well  as  of  the  four  chief  cities.  As  regards  Auckland  and  Christ- 
church,  the  whole  of  the  area  usually  recognised  as  suburban  has 
not  yet  been  brought  under  municipal  government,  and  the  statistics 
given  below  do  not  deal  with  such  portions  as  still  remain  in  road 
districts.  The  omission,  however,  is  not  very  important,  for  there 
are  in  either  case  quite  enough  suburbs  included  within  borough 
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boundaries  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  death-rate  of  greater  Auckland 
and  greater  Christchurch.  As  further  boroughs  are  formed  the 
vital  statistics  will  be  made  to  include  them. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  registered  for  the  four  centres  in 
1897  was  2,013— viz.,  1,378  in  the  cities,  and  635  in  the  suburbs. 
In  1896  the  number  was  1,918:  1,302  in  the  cities,  and  616  in 
the  suburbs. 

By  including  the  suburbs  the  death-rate  for  last  year  is  lowered 
at  each  of  the  four  centres,  the  difference  being  most  noticeable 
in  Christchurch  (1*61)  and  Dunedin  (1-36).     The  rates  for  the  year 

^ro  ' —  Death-rate  per  1.000 

of  Population. 

Auckland  City  . .  . .  . .  . .     12-99 

«  and  five  suburban  boroughs  . .  12*14 

Wellington  City         . .  . .  . .  . .     1208 

and  three  suburban  boroughs  . .  11  25 

Christchurch  City      . .  . .  . .  . .     13  15 

«  and  four  suburban  boroughs  . .  11-54 

Dunedin  City  ..  ..  ..  ..11-81 

and  eight  suburban  boroughs  . .  1045 

Mortality  at  Four  Centres,  including  Suburbs. 

The  death-rate  is  thus  shown  to  be  highest  in  Auckland,  with 
Suburbs,  and  lowest  in  Dunedin;  Christchurch  and  Wellington 
tiaking  second  and  third  places  respectively.  The  death-rate  for 
the  colony  was  9*14  per  1,000  of  mean  population.  The  four 
Cientres,  as  might  be  expected,  each  show  a  higher  average  than  this. 

If  the  number  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  be  excluded, 
the  mortality  among  the  rest  of  the  population  would  be  in  the 
following  ratio  to  the  1,000  living : — 

Auckland  (including  suburbs) . .      8*97  I  Christchurch  (including  suburbs)       917 
Wellington  .  ..      §-79  I  Dunedin  ,  9*28 

The  degree  of  infantile  mortality  may  be  exhibited  in  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  to  every  100  births. 
Por  1897  the  proportions  at  the  chief  centres  are, — 
Auckland  (including  suburbs)..    12-54  |  Christchurch  (including  suburbs)     11*25 
Wellington  „  984  |  Dunedin  ^  6*30 

Thus  the  proportion  at  Dunedin  is  about  half  that  found  at 
Auckland  The  percentage  of  deaths  of  children  under  5  to  the 
total  number  of  deaths  is:  in  Auckland,  34*  13;  in  Wellington, 
28-73;  in  Christchurch,  24-78;  in  Dunedin,  only  14-29.  The 
total  of  deaths  under  5  is  541,  or  26*88  per  cent,  of  all  deaths,  as 
against  613  and  31-96  for  1896.  The  deaths  of  persons  of  65  and 
upwards  numbered  442  last  year  ;  in  1896  they  were  363. 

Mortality  at  Four  Centres,  excluding  Suburbs. 
Excluding  suburbs,  and  dealing  only  with  the  deaths  at  all  ages 
in  the  four  cities  or  central  boroughs  only,  the  rates  for  1897  are 
fotmd  to  be  higher  in  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  than  in 
the  previous  year,  but  considerably  lower  in  Auckland.  The  total 
munber  of  deaths  and  the  death-rates  for  three  years  are  given  : — 
7* 
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Citiet  (axeladiBg 

De&lh  8,1866. 

DeAtht,  1800. 

D«AibB,  1607. 

Suburbs). 

No, 

Per  1,000 
Of  Popnl&eloii. 

No. 

Ver  1.000 
of  Fopalntiotl 

No. 

Per  1.000 
ofPopulatlD^ 

Aui'kland 
Wellington 
Chrlstchuroh 
Duncdin 

471            14-87         1  453           14-42 
462           13-07        1  484           11-59 
19X           10-83        1  195  '        11-49 
244  1         10-21         1  219  1          960 

1                   ! 

416 
463 
220 
273 

1299 
1203 
1315     ■ 
llSl    1 

ad«H 


By  omitting  the  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year,  and  calcu- 
lating the  rate  on  the  population  of  one  year  of  age  and  upwards, 
the  position  of  the  four  cities  as  regards  magnitude  of  death-rate 
is  altered  materially,  Dunedin  now  taking  first  place.  ~ 

DG&thft  |>or  1/Xk)  of  Populfttlon,  axelO< 
iDf&otB  (uoder  One  Year  of  Agei 
IR94.  1805,  1996.  lUT- 

AuckUnt^  {excluding  stiburbs)  -.     11-53  1102  1002  0-64 

Wellington  ,  ..       9*40  9'S4  9*17  9'35 

Cbristchurch  ,  ..       8*69  8"70  8'86  1065 

Dunedin  .  ..       9-66  9  67  B  07  1070 

Subjoined  is  a  table  showing  the  rates  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
four  cities  for  each  of  the  past  five  years,  together  with  the  mean 
rates  for  the  period.  In  respect  of  both  last  year's  rate  and  th& 
mean  rate,  Auckland  stands  first  and  Dunedin  fourth. 

Deaths  of  Okildren  under  One  Year  to  every  100  BirttkS- 
1803.  1804.        im.        1800.       1897.   t^iJJ^Yo^ 

Auckland  (excluding  suburbs)        .*   12  64     15  12     14  86    16-48     1280       14'38 
Wellington  ,  ..   12-26      9  49     1240     10-05     10-59       10  96 

Chrifitchurch  „  ..   1800      9  00     1114     12'97    12-50       12-84 

Dunediii  ^  ..   11'16      873      9*47      7'83      6'22        8-68 

Vital  Statistics  of  Australaslin  Capitals,  1897. 
A  couiparibuu  of  the  death-rates  of  the  chief  to%vns  of  New  Zea- 
land for  1897  with  those  of  Australian  capitals  shows  the  rates  in. 
fehiB  colony  to  he  generally  lower  :~ 


BIrtbB. 

Do&ihs. 

Exooii 

CSblefCitlefl^  I  Deluding 

Ife&n 

Rftte 

Bato 

of  Birtbi 

Suburbs). 

PopnlftUon. 

Total 

perljOOO 

of 

Potmlft- 

tioo. 

ToiiJ 

Popular 
Mon. 

OV0t 

Deaths 

I 

Number. 

NumlHir. 

Melbourne,  1896 

450,334 

12,769 

28-85 

7.121 

15-81 

5,648 

Sydney,  1897 

410,150 

12,009 

29-28 

5.220 

12-73 

6,789 

Adelaide,  1896 

144,782 

4,341 

29-;*8 

2.123 

14-66 

2.218 

Brisbane,  1897 

103,328 

3,349 

32-41 

1,219 

11-80 

2,l:-50 

Perth»1896,, 

36,831     1 

768 

2862 

654 

20-65 

i! !  h 

Hobart,  1896 

36,927 

917 

24-83 

697 

1617 

6JXi 

Wellington,  1897 

42*931 

1,179 

27-46 

463 

11-25 

696 

DEATHS. 
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DfiATHB   IN   THE   CoLONY   AT   VARIOUS   AOE-PEBIODS. 

The  average  age  at  death  of  persons  of  either  sex,  in  each  of  five 
years,  was  as  follows  : — 

Males.  Females. 

1898  ..  ..     31-8'6  years  27-79  years. 

1894  36-64     .  81-69     . 

1896  ..  ..     36-21      .  80-17     . 

1896  ..     36-80     .  82-41      . 

1897  ..  ..     38-80     .  84-77     . 

Subjoined  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  deaths  of  infants  under 
one  year  during  1897,  with  the  ratio  of  the  deaths  in  each  class  to 
^lie  1,000  births  during  the  year : — 


Tear. 


Bex. 


Under  1 
Month. 


land 
under  8 
Months. 


Sand 
nnder  6 
Months. 


A^n^     i  Total 
JiS?,n  i  under 


nnder  19  \ 


12 


Months.  JMonths. 


NuMBSB  OF  Deaths. 

fid?      /  ^<^e 

'^    ••  1   Female 

289           128           154 
223           117           116 

Deaths  to  the  1,000  Bieths. 

191 
142 

757 
5J7 

'^    ••  i'^^e 

80-10         12-81        16  04 
24-41         12-80        12-59 

19-90 
15-54 

78-85 
65-34 

Seventy-nine  out  of  every  thousand  of  male  children  born,  and 
sixty -five  of  every  thousand  females,  are  found  to  have  died 
before  attaining  tlie  age  of  one  year.  The  mortality  is  thus 
nearly  one  in  thirteen  of  male  children  and  one  in  fifteen  of 
females,  even  in  New  Zealand,  where  conditions  are  far  more 
b>vourable  to  infant  life  than  in  Australia,  at  least  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  cities.    . 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  figures  that  the  chances  of  living 
daring  the  first  year  of  age  are  far  greater  for  female  than  for  male 
infants.    Thus,  during  the  year  1897  there  were — 

100  deaths  of  males  to  81  deaths  of  females  under  1  month  ot  age ; 
100  «  100  «  from  1  to  3  months  of  age ; 

100  «  78  «  from  8  to  6  months  of  age ; 

100  «  78  •  from  6  to  12  months  of  age ; 

100  •  88  »  under  12  months  of  age. 

The  rates  of  infantile  mortality — that  is,  the  proportion  the 
deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  bear  to  the  births — are, 
as  previously  stated,  higher  in  the  Australian  Colonies  than  in  New 
Zealand.  The  following  table  gives  the  rate  in  the  several  colonies 
named  for  each  of  the  ten  years,  1883-92 : — 
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Number  of  Deaths  of  Children  under  One  Year  of  Age  to  eve 

100  Births. 


Year. 

Qneens- 

New  South 

Victoria. 
11-44 

Sooth 

Tafl- 

N. 

land. 

Wales. 

Australia. 

mauia. 

Zeal 

1888 

13-84 

11-48 

14-56 

12-39 

1( 

1884 

14-74 

12-62 

11-37 

1342 

9-98 

1885 

14-86 

18-12 

12-57 

11-34 

11-26 

1886 

12-69 

12-85 

12-73 

12-62 

10-48 

1887 

11-29 

10-59 

1800 

11-12 

10-09 

1888 

12-07 

1109 

12-75 

9-59 

9-43 

1889 

13-62 

12-60 

16-21 

9-42 

10-64 

1890 

10-06 

10-46 

11-74 

9-65 

10-65 

1891 

10-12 

11-89 

12-62 

9-09 

9-45 

1892 

10-68 

10-60 

10-68 

9-07 

9-91 

k 

Causes  op  Death. 

The  deaths  registered  in  the  colony  during  the  last  five  y 
when  distributed  among   the   several   classes    according  to 
assigned  causes,  give  the  rates  shown  hereunder : — 


Itate  per  10,000  living. 

1803. 

1894. 

1895. 

1806. 

Zymotio  diseases  . .            . .            . .  i     17*95 

14-12 

11-24 

10-24 

Parasitic  diseases . . 

.  ,       0-36 

0-32 

0-36 

0-24 

Dietetic  diseases   . . 

.  :       1-07 

0-63 

0-81 

0-86 

Constitutional  diseases 

17-56 

19-42 

18-95 

1706 

Developmental  diseases 

7-65 

8-04 

7-12 

7-25 

Local  diseases 

46-40 

45-22 

48-60 

43-31 

i 

Violence  .. 

8-24 

10-26 

8-62 

8-32 

Ill-defined  and  not-specified  causes 

• 

3-09 

3-84 

3-42 

3-72 

All  causes 

102-32 

101-85 

9912 

91-00 

( 

Fifty  in  every  one  hundred  deaths  in  1897  were  from 
diseases,  of  which  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  forme 
per  cent.,  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  and  of  the  nei 
system  11  per  cent,  (each),  while  diseases  of  the  digestive  system 
tributed  9  per  cent.  Constitutional  diseases,  including,  with  ot 
phthisis  and  cancer,  comprised  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  morti 
Nine  per  cent,  of  deaths  were  from  zymotic  causes,  inch 
6  per  cent.  Irom  miasmatic  diseases,  and  4  per  cent,  from  diarrl 
The  violent  deaths  come  next  in  proportion,  being  8-26  per 
of  the  whole,  and  are  closely  followed  by  deaths  from  developm- 
diseases,  8-lG  per  cent. 
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The  next  table  shows,   for  either  sex,  the  number  of  deaths  froi 
each  cause  registered  during  the  year  1897  : — 


Causes  of  Death. 


CAi3»i  of  D«atli. 


Onlen  mid  Diw 


■g 
X 


CAUieH  of  Doalh. 


Orden  ftod  Din 


i  I 


1 


I 

49 


49 


1 


2& 

IS, 


6ms]] -pax 

Clilckeo'poi       ..*  ...      ... 

lleaalei  ...  ...  

Bpldeinic  roi^raftb,   m- 

iMola   ..  ...  

fieflfiet  terer,  sculatln^  I 

TjpfaDB  ...  ...  .„      ... 

Dt-ttfine  .,.  ...  

R«tapHiDg  fever .., 

I&aaetua  &i 

^liOdiiing-cDugb  ...         i 

Munipo  .,. 

Dir]itheri»  .*.       l&      »> 

C«rebru-H|iiiiftl  fever      ... 

Bimpie    sod    Ul -defined 

leTer   ... 
Ent«rir  fcv^er,  ts'phoid  ...       *T 
Otber  lui&tmH  tic  diie Ases 


Totft]  Order  1       ...  H2  139     981 

OlLnKn  2.— DhtrrAamL 

Biniple  cUolem  ..,           ...  ll  11 

Di«n-hfva            ..,           ... ;  117  mi 

Dyientcry           ...           ...  '  j  5 

Total  Orders       ...  I9h  llB     257 


Ordf3  3.  -JJitj^nTaL 
Rem  it  cent  fc'ver...  ...  ^    ,,. 

Agqe       ,..  ...  ...      ... 

BeritwTf  ...  ...  I 

Total  Order  3      ...         1 

IULli-o]>]iubl&     ... 

Otaiitler:^ 

fipleaic  fcTor      ...  ...  I    ... 

Co«'-i>o\  HudotUvr  (?(fi?etis 
of  T^eciiiatioii...  

1  Total  OnliT*      ....    ...  ^ 

^rpliilii...  ...  „.         H 

,  Qoa^  rrbota.  striirturi?  of 
nrelhiiL,  oletT  of  i^rotu  f 

Tot&lOvderS      ...        15 

OiiJ>BS  a— S^-i'^^c. 
rhigedfent 
'  ErviipelAS  ...  1 

Fy^iaift,  iMfptki^miA      ... '       » 
Paen^nl  fever.  pyvmlA,  | 

Bai|Vtieienii& 

TotAl  Drde'f  6       ...       tft[ 

Total  CU*s  L      ...      ^11 


11 


\a 


J;5 


'  Thruali  ... 
Otlier  ilieeiAiOft  from 

tftblv  narmsltw 
Hvdatid  dii««io 
^^onns  ... 
;  Otber  dlseoBefl  from  a 
iiiAl  iiMrasiteH ... 

Total  CI  us  IL 

f  StArv&tLott 

Want  of  Ijreuc-oailk 
Scurry    ... 
ijitemperatic*— 
Chronic  aleohDltam 
Dvliriuiii  treiuDui 
OClicrr  dicrotic  C 


I  ToUJ  Claw  IIL 

'  Hbeumatic  fever 
Rheuuiatiiii] 
Gout 

Hicl£et&  ... 
Cancer  ... 
TtLbc«    tu^seateHca,    tu- 

bt'incrular  |j«ritoultl«     ... 
TolwrcQlar      nicnln^tt«, 

Acutt?  UydrDeAYkbalua  ... 
Phthbia... 
Otlu'T  formA  of  tnberca- 

losit.  «c^fula ... 
Furimm.      tismorrbaglo 

dliiiliepiii 
Ana-mfiL,  cliloroflla,  lemoo- 

cytlm^mift 
Diabetei.  me]]itufl 
OtlUT  conHtitutiooal  di»* 


10^     m 


Tola]CLatfIV.    ... 

I^uiAturo  Ijirtli 
.\MectaHi4 

Cyaunwi* 

Siiliin  tiiflda 

Iin perforata  anni 

Clt^rt  pal  At  V,  hafe-Up 

OtluT  eoDt;emtal  delicti 

Olda^'  ,.. 

Total  Oasi  V.     ... 


1 

11, 


act 


1  n  fl  a  m  DA  a  1 1  o  El  of  ibm 

biraiti  nr  it#  mt^uibranaf 

Con-lprc^-BpIual  uioakigilia 

Lofton  lilt;  of  brain 
lk>mil<]t<(;ia,braiu  parmlf'' 


I 

3 

L 

91 
ft 

9! 


&     ■- 


«&    u 


flO 

Ifi 
i 

94 


I       IS 


^ 


m 

4 

15 


TOi    flfisi.ase 


114 
4 
T 


15 
145 


iST'    9Sl 


3  4 

llj        4      15 
ul     IM     Si 


Ifl 
41 


1^ 
*5 


ail 
a 
II 

7 
S 

1 
01 

irs 
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Gausbs  of  VsATn—contintied. 


I 


CAtieeR  of  DaftUi, 


Ondian  &Dd  Dlieftil«i* 


3 
5 


Cnnies  of  Death. 


Ordere  imil  Dlflea&ea. 


Obi)]!B  I^—ZHmomm  of 
Nervovs  Syttmi—couta. 

P&r&I  pis  agic A  na 

lis  of  ma&iie    ... 

Epllei>iiy 

L&ryijgi«imuB  itrldaltiB  ... 
Idiop&tbic:  tet&D^l 
Farar»1<^i^t    diseases    of 

»pin&l cord 
I*ocouiot/ir  atAxi* 
OtLfir  dlaeu^  of  nerFoas 

ftyst4^m 

Totttl  Otd&t  1      ... 


OAi»Efi  ^—DiieassM  of 
i>rgant  of  Spi-cial  Sm§0. 
Otitis.  otoirncEa... 
RpIituciA,  atjd  didOMei  of 

nosi«    ... 
OpUUialmi^  vid  dJeeasee 

of  eye  ... 

TotaJOrdera 


Kndoosrditii,      Y&lyul&r 


Paricflj^tla 

Hyjtertro Jib  y  of  lieart   . , , 

Fitty     degauer&tiOD     of 

h«uft  ... 
AfigLoft  pectofT\A  ,„ 
SyaooEW 
Aii»utiBm 
S«iiile  ganp-eiie... 
Embolum.  tlsromboiiii ... 

Phlebitis  

?trt(»««  vcinB.  pUeB 
(Hher  diseoBf^s  of  oiroula- 

toryayetem    ... 

Tola]  Order  3 


0TO3EB  4,"DiMaiiftt  of 
SmpiraioTif  SjfBttm^ 
Larynkitu 
Cioup     ,.. 
Other  dlficaf^ea  of  lar^n^ 

and  tracheiL     ... 
Avtlili)*,  fimphyiBEua     ... 
BpooohltlB 
PDeonioiila 
FJenriay,,. 
Otbet"  dliaaBefl  of  FesplxB'^ 

tory  syetem     .... 

Total  Order  4 


5St 
i 


39 


3l! 


57 


6SI    134 


10 

a 


IfT 


10^  ur 


a      11 

e 


ise 
s 

6 

ii 

4 
14 

6 
1 
6 
1 
1 


m      5 

l^i    997 


a? 
e 
m 

19 
T 

i 


a^     1 


40 


749 


431 
S 
14 

4S 
10 

ie@ 

fl4 

di 

8 
1 
1 

SI 


7501 


lis 

37 
479 


m  S54 

1^  3$C> 

10  48 

27,  64 

mi  BOD 


OiVDBB  9,— DJ«fliuet  <?/ 
Digtative  S^iJ^n. 
StoinatltU,  ciLDct-ttta  ofie 
DoDtltion 
Bor^  tbroat»  g  ulney 
Dyflpepaia 
Hnoaatetaefiit    ... 
Melffitta .., 
DlgBMes  of  Btoiuacti,  saa- 

tritia   ... 
StiteHtlfl 
Ulo^ratiotit    porforatiotii 

of  int^sUiifi 
Ileos*  obstTUPtioii  of  hi- 

tt^tioe 
Btdctura  or  Htr^agulfttloii 

ofluteetiue      ...  ,,. 

tatUiBascijptJOQ  of  tatAB- 

tine 
Hernia    „. 
FistQla  ... 
PorttonltiB 
ABcUeB   ... 
I  Qall-etoiiaH 
:  CirrhotiU  of  liver 
Oilier  (libeasttB   of   liver, 

hepati  tin.  ^au  tid  tee 
Olber  dleeofios   of  dJgee- 

tivo  ayHtioixi 

Total  Order  6 


25!     17 
4. 


?5 
73 


1B| 


306     !»1 


Onr>EB  G.— I>ac€M«i  of 
LjpJiphatif  Eyatem  and 

Ducihsa  Glandt. 
Dlitfla£ua     of    lymphaliu , 

fij  stem 
Digo&seg  of  aplees 
j  Bronckoc«le 
Addi&ou'fl  dificiaBe 


Total  Order  fi 


OnusR  7.— ZMfteMMM  of 
Urinary  Sj/ittem. 
Acute  QGipbntiB  ,.. 
Brlgb  t  's  cilsfjsae 
OrujDila 

BupproABiOTi  of  vurltio     ... 
Oalculi3s 
H^mntuHa 
DisiJA&en  of  bladder  and 

pfoalftto 
Otbcr  diaear^es  of  urinary 

eysifiiu  (kidoey  di&easisa 

undeacribed)   ... 

Total  Order  7 


Obi>s;a  B.— I^iteoMff  of 
Rfprtduelivs  Syatem. 

{a.}  I>i»eas4}a    of    organEi 
of  generation,— 

OvariaD  diBoaae 


14 


16? 


31 


S 

42 
0 

I 

1 

m 

155 

16 
4S 

e 

13 
20 

1 

I 

a 

17 


sm 


IS 


IC 


m 


le 
so 

9 
G 

1 


SI 


70    2fr 
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Causes  of  Death — contintud. 


i 


CauHOH  of  Death. 


Orderrt  and  Disoasos. 


OuDKii  K—DiteoMa  of  lie-' 
productive  Syatrm—ctd.  \ 
(a.)  Diseaf>eH  of  or^ane  of 

f^'eneration— rM. 
DJHoasoB   of    u torus   and 

vagina  | 

DisordorH    of   inenstraa- 
tiqai      ...  ...  ...  1 

Felvie  a1)Hct«H    ...  ...  ' 

DlMAAOgi  of  tuHliih,  pouis, 

■erotum,  ^.    ... 
{bj  DlMA^ei    of   partari- 

Abortion,  ii)i8carrin;;j    ... 
Puerperal  mania 
Puon^oral  iiititi'itiA 
PuerpornI  eoiivnlsir  nB  ... 
Placoiita    pra-via    .Hood-, 

ing)  : 

Pblo»,'iiiahiii  (lol<MiH 
Other  accidents  of  child- 
birth     

Total  Order  ^ 

Oiti»KU  O.—Diseant'K  of     \ 

Or^jantt  of  Locumi'tion.    j 

i  Canes,  iiocrosiH  ...  .   ; 

Arthritif;,  ostitlR 

Other  (li^eiiscH  of  organH  ' 
of  l()«'oii>otioii ... 

Total  Order  9      ...  j 

OatiKJi  la— DiumJifji  of   I 

CarbunrUj 

Fhlt'Ljijjoii.  rf.'llulitiB 
Lupus     ... 
Ulcor,  l)c»il-8ore  ... 
Ecseina  ... 
Pemphi;;us 

Other  diseftses  of  intcf^u- 
mentary  system 

Total  Ordor  10     ... 

Total  Class  VI.    ... 


8      ^ 
*  .  $ 

a     o 


13 


10' 


11 


90 


H 

"io! 

Ill 

26:1 

9o|: 


161 
1 


.J: 
21  i 


"il 
1. 

.H491 


■l^OjH, 


5c  : 
2    <i 


CausoB  of  Death. 


Orders  and  Diseases. 


I '  §   ^^ 


2    X\ 


209 


Okijm»  ^.—ActMmi^^  or 

F  rae  t  are*.  eoatUitcina    . . . 

(iiinsilurt  woDodl 

Cut,  stab  

Dnni,  Bcald 
'  Sunstroke 

Poison    ... 

Drowning 
I  Kuffoi'ation 

Otherwise 
I 

Total  Order  1 

OiiDKK  2.— Homicide. 
,  Murder.  iiianBlauKllter  ... 
I  Wounds  in  battle 
I 
j  Total  Order  2 

Okdkb  3.—Suicule. 
Gunshot  wounds 
.  Cut,  stab 
Poison    ... 
Drowning 
HanKing 
Otherwific 

Total  Order  3 

OitDKR  4.— Execution. 
Han^MUK  

Total  Class  VII.  ... 

Dropsy    ... 

Marasmus,  &c.   ... 

M(irtil\cation,fisugrone ... 

Tuuiour... 

AbsrortP  ... 

Hiemorrhago 

Suddtiii  (cause  unascer- 
tained) 

Other  ill-deflned  and  not- 
BpoeiHod  causes 

Total  CI asB  VIII.... 

(iGucral  totals     ... 


30 


**31 


ta<    111 


ifi 


%ssf  no 


:iSi^m,\ 


6.ai^ 


*  One  non-culpable  homicide. 


Mortality  fkom  PitixciPAL  Zymotic  and  Febrile  Diseabbb. 

The  deaths  in  1897  from  spc^cific  febrile  or  zymotic  diseases 
amounted  to  609,  a  proportion  of  8- 44  in  every  10,000  persons 
living,  and  a  decrease  of  llo  on  the  number  of  deaths  in  1896  from 
the  same  causes. 

The  folloviring  are  the  diseases  in  this  class  that  have  caused  the 
gftstcnt  mortality  during  the  past  ten  years : — 


Vaccination. 


189 


Diseues. 

1888. 

1888. 

1800.  '  1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

1894. 

1805. 

1806. 

1807. 

Measles  .. 

5 

2 

1 

1 

525» 

14 

1 

1 

Bearlet    fever    and 

21 

19 

81 

24 

4 

1 

5 

4 

2 

I>iphtheria 
Whooping-cough  .. 

143 

113 

116 

86 

195 

128 

92 

76 

74 

49 

72 

19       82 

242 

115 

55 

190 

150 

24 

2 

Inflaenza 

9 

9 

70 

210 

144 

106 

233 

126 

89 

120 

IMarrhGBal  diseases 

214 

356 

290 

819 

329 

193 

207 

232 

334 

257 

Snteric  or  typhoid 

fever 
Puerperal  fever 

130 

118 

145 

119 

134 

97 

115 

94 

124 

106 

39 

25 

19 

27 

29 

24 

38 

32 

10 

18 

*  Including  rubeola,  14. 

Vaccination. 

From   smallpox   there  were  no  deaths.      By  means  of  further 

expenditure  in  remunerating  vaccination  inspectors,  the  number  of 

vaccinations  registered  has  been  raised  from  8,523  in  1895,  to  12,440 

in  1897.     Many  of  the  inspectors  received  no  special  payment  on 

account  of  their  work  in  regard  to  vaccinations  until  1896,  when, 

considering  the  nature  of  the  duties,  the   Government  deemed  it 

desirable  to  offer  some  inducement  that  would  lead  to  fuller  results. 

Inspectors  who  are  salaried  ofi&cers  of  Government  now  receive  Is. 

for  each  case  of  successful  vaccination  of  children  under  fourteen 

years  registered,   and    Inspectors   not  being  Government   officers 

receive  Is.  6d.  per  case  for  the  same   service.      The  number  of 

children  under  one  year  of  age  successfully  vaccinated,  and  the 

proportion  to  the  total  number  of  births,  are  given  for  1897  and  the 

ten  preceding  years : — 


Proportion  of 

Proportion  of 

Buooessful  Vacci- 

Successful Vacoi 

Total 

Nainber 

nations  of 

nations  of 

Vaocinations 

of  Births 

Children  under 

Children  under 

registered. 

registered. 

1  Year  of  Age  to 

14  Years  of  Age 
to  Total  Births. 

Total  Births. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Totals,  1897 

..     12,440 

18,733 

32-89 

66  41 

.      1896 

..     11,917 

18,612 

30-78 

6403 

,      1895 

..      8,523 

18,546 

31-72 

44-34 

,       1894 

..      9,322 

18,528 

32-42- 

50  31 

,      1893 

..      7,412 

18,187 

28-09 

40-75 

,       1892 

..      8,216 

17,876 

32-41 

45-96 

,       1891 

..      9,284 

18,273 

38-81 

50-81 

,       1890 

..      9,357 

18,278 

42-66 

5119 

,       1889 

..    11,913 

18,457 

48-37 

64  55 

,       1888 

..    12,782 

18,902 

5110 

67-62 

,      1887 

..    12,919 

19,135 

53-79 

67-52 

The  figures  for  last  year  show  better  than  those  for  1896, 
bat  the  proportion  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  who  were 
taccessfnlly  vaccinated  to  the  total  births  is  less  than  33  per 
cent.,  and  goes  to  prove  that  only  one  child  in  every  three  born  is 
snccessfuUy  vaccinated,  a  serious  matter  when  the  possibility  of  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox  is  taken  into  consideration. 
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Nevertheless,  for  a  matter  so  peculiar  as  vaccination, 
differently  regarded  by  many  persons  (see  evidence  taken  by  the 
Royal  CoinoiisBiou  in  England),  the  above  results  are  not  to  be  des- 
pised, and  indeed  would  not  have  been  so  well  maintained  but  for 
special  exertions  made  lately  by  Registrars  of  Births  who  are  aUo 
Vaccination  Inspectors.  Further,  it  may  be  said  that  comparisoD 
with  such  colonies  as  New  South  Wales  shows  New  Zealand  to  be 
Jiiore  careful  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  smallpox  than  some 
others. 

Mr.  Coghlan,  for  instance,  writes  that  "  Vaccination  is  not  com- 
pulsory in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  resorted  to  chiefly  in  times  of 
scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  snmll-pox  is  thought  to  be  immineDt. 
It  is  easy  to  discern/'  says  he,  **  from  the  returns  the  years  when 
the  community  was  threatened  by  the  disease/'  Thus,  in  1881,  tba^d 
Government  Vaccinators  in  New  South  Wales  vaccinated  61,239^| 
persons;  in  1883.  only  896 ;  of  late  years  averaging  about  2,000 
per  annum,  but  only  945  in  1896. 

In  England,  after  three  years  practical  immunity  from  smallpox, 
the  deaths  rose  in  1892  to  431,  or  15  per  million  persons  living.     In^ 
1893  there  was  a  further  rise  to  1,457,  or  a  rate  of  49  per  millic 
living;   but  in  1894  the  rate  fell  to  820,  or   27   per   million,   and 
in  1895  to  233,  or  7  per  million.     The  Registrar- Gen  era!  remark 
that   **  of   the    223   persons   whose  deaths  were  recorded   in   189 
only  33,  or  15  per  cent.,  were  described  as  having  been  vaccinated! 
61,  or  27  per  cent.,  were  returned   as    not  vaccinated;   and    with 
respect  to  the  remaining  58  per  cent,  no  statement  as  to  vaccinatioD 
appeared  in  the  certificates.      In  addition  to  the  above,  86  deaths 
were  attributed   to  chicken -pox,  and  56  deaths  to  '  effects  of  vacci- 
nation.'    Thus,  in  the  year  1895  the  total  number  of  deaths  eithe 
certainly  or  possibly  caused  by  variola,  and  of  deaths  alleged  to  hav 
been  caused  by  the  means  taken  to  prevent  that  disease,  was  SS&il 
or  12  per  million  persons  living."     A  system,  described  as  '*  moderate  i 
compulsion,"  has  been  recommended  in  Enghind^  under  which  persons 
who  had  been  fined  J&l,  or  had  been  lined  in  two  penalties  of  any- 
amount,  for  neglecting  to  have  their  children  vaccinated  would 
exempted  from  any  further  proceedings. 
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Zymotic  anu  Febuile  Diseases  continued. 

Measles,  which  was  epidemic  in  1893,  caused  only  14  deaths  : 
1894,  none  in  1895,  and  only  1  each  in  1896  and  1897.     Scarlatina 
was  fatal  in  two  ca.ses.     Tlie  mortality  from  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  and  diarrhmal  diseases  fell  durmg  1897.     The  deaths  froc 
influenza   numbered    120,   against   89   in    1896,   125  in    1895,  and' 
233  in  1894,  and  show  this  disease  to  be  still  contributing  largely  to 
the  mortality.     Deaths  from  typhoid  fever  decreased  from  124  in 
1896  to  106  in  1897. 

The  proportions  for   the   several  Australasian  Colonies  lor  ti 
^  years  1887-92  were  :— 
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Deaths  from  Typhoid  Fever,  1887-92,  per  10,000  Persons  liying. 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1801. 

1892. 

^aeenslcuid 

.     707 

6-31 

10-28 

3-40 

3-11 

305 

»ew  South  Wales 

.     4-32 

4-26 

5-35 

2-82 

2-35 

2-81 

"Victoria 

.     6-21 

513 

8-35 

5-46 

310 

2-59 

South  Australia 

.     4-92 

3-84 

4-87 

313 

252 

2-70 

'Western  Australia 

.     312 

1-66 

116 

0-42 

2-34 

9-83 

"Tasmania 

.     8-37 

6'12 

806 

3-41 

5-57 

301 

:Kew  Zealand 

.     2-82 

2-30 

1-98 

2-40 

1-89 

2-20 

Parasitic  Diseases. 
There  were   13  deaths  from  parasitic  diseases,  the  proportion 
per  10,000  living  being  0-18.     Two  men  and  six  women  died  from 
hydatids. 

Dietetic  Diseases:  Mobtality  in  Liquor  Trade  (England). 
Under  the  class  "Dietetic  Diseases"  are  included  34  deaths 
from  intemperance.  But  these  cannot  be  said  to  represent  the  full 
extent  of  the  mortality  really  caused  by  the  abuse  of  alcohohc 
liquors.  Many  deaths  of  intemperate  persons  are  attributed  to 
disease  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  &c.,  in  the  medical  certificates.  It  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  mortality  of  persons  engaged  in  the  liquor 
trade,  and  this  has  been  done  for  England  by  the  Registrar-General 
there,  who  publishes  a  table  relating  to  males  in  seven  age-groups, 
and  the  mortality  rates  are  compared  with  those  of  all  occupied 
males  at  corresponding  ages : — 


65  and 

15-90. 

20-25. 

25-35. 

35-45. 

45-65. 

55-65. 

up. 
wards. 

Occupied  males 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Brewer 

105 

110 

149 

163 

149 

148 

126 

Poblioan  (innkeeper,  inn  ser- 

vant) .. 

94 

135 

207 

197 

171 

144 

101 

London    .. 

101 

128 

201 

220 

199 

164 

116 

Industrial  districtR 

71 

122 

247 

221 

209 

166 

113 

Agricultural  districts 

76 

71 

156 

160 

135 

127 

99 

He  remarks  :  **  The  mortality  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  the 
supply  of  spirituous  liquors  still  continues  to  be  enormous.  Up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  brewers  experience  little  more  than  the 
average  mortality,  but  after  that  age  the  baneful  influence  of  their 
employment  rapidly  becomes  apparent.  Their  mortality  through- 
out the  main  working  period  of  life  exceeds  that  of  occupied  males 
by  about  50  per  cent.  At  all  a^es  after  the  twentieth  year  publicans 
are  subject  to  a  death-rate  which  is  much  higher  than  the  average 
among  occupied  males,  while  at  the  age-groups  25-35  and  35-45 
years  the  rates  are  just  double  the  average.  .  .  .  The  compara- 
tive mortality  figure  of  brewers  is  1,427,  that  of  publicans  is  1,838 
in  London,  1,948  in  the  industrial  districts,  and  1,348  in  the  agri- 
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cultural  districts,  as  against  953— tlie  stanch ard  figore 
^  fnftlee.     .     .     .     Taking  publicans  without  distinction  of  locality, 
table  shows  that  they  die  seven  times  as  fast  as  do  oeoupied  male 
from  alcoholism,  6^  times  as  fast  from  diseases  of  the  liver,  six  time 
as  fast  from  gout,  and  more  than  double  as  fast  from  diseases  of  the 
urinary  system,  from    rheumatic   fever,  from   diabetes,   and   from 
fiuicide. 

**  Among  puhhcans  in  London  the  case  is  in  some  respects  worse* 
Their  mortality  from  all  causes  is  nearly  double  that  of  all  occ 
males  taken  as  a  standard.  They  die  nearly  ten  times  as  fast  from 
alcoholism,  3^  times  as  fast  from  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  more 
than  twice  as  fast  from  affections  of  the  urinary  organs  and  from 
suicide," 


vorse^^y 
upied^l 


FQblio*n  and  Servuit. 

DofttbR. 

Bncliuid 
&i]d  Walet. 

LoDdoii. 

All  dkuses 

100 

174 

193 

InfiiietiKA 

100 

139 

158 

AlcoHoHsin 

100 

123 

977 

Bheumntic  fever 

ICND 

229 

248 

Gout 

100 

600 

550 

CftMcer 

100 

120 

152 

Phtiiisi*! 

100 

168 

242 

Diabetes 

100 

271 

343 

DifleR«ea  of  nervous  »yKtf m 

100 

t81 

137 

Dk<»a.(iaii  of  circulatory  syfttom    , . 

100 

151 

163 

Di«ea«e«  of  re>ipirfttory  ByBtem    .. 

100 

135 

174 

DiMAifl^  of  the  liver 

100 

644 

378 

Other  diRi?fl.sei^  of  digG^tive  system 

100 

168 

136 

Bist^KRMs  of  oriiiary  ^yfiteui 

100 

210 

224 

Aooident           , ,              . .              «, ,              * . 

100 

82 

93 

Suit'idw 

100 

207 

243 

All  other  causeii             ..             ^. 

100 

185 

109 

- 

Constitutional  Diseases  :  Phthisis,  Canceb,  etc. 

The  deaths  from  constitutional  diseases  in  1897  numbered  1.298, 
or  17*99  per  10,000  of  population.  The  most  fatal  diseases  in  this 
class  were  phthisis  and  cancer. 

From  phthisis  there  are  more  deaths  than  from  any  other  cause. 
The  numher  of  deaths  was  596  in  1897,  against  523  in  1896.  The 
deaths  in  1897  were  in  the  proportion  of  8*26  in  every  10,000  pereous 
living,  against  7-40  in  the  previous  year. 

Figures  for  ten  years  are  quoted,  showing  that  the  total  numl 
of  deaths  from  this  disease  and  the  rate  per  10,000  living  are  tli 
highest  recorded  during  tlie  decennium  with  the  exception  of  189 
in  which  year  the  rate  was  8*38, 
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Year. 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Deaths  from 
PhtbiBis. 
476 
499 
520 
495 
524 
545 
576 
558 
523 
596 


Rate  per  10.000. 
7-86 
816 
8-88 
7-86 
816 
8-24 
8-48 
7-99 
7-40 
8-26 


The  death-rate  from  phthisis  in  New  Zealand  is  the  lowest  for 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  quoted 
below  : — 

Death-rates  fbom  Phthisis  per  10,000  Persons  living. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Queensland  . . 

.       13-85 

12-38 

1017 

New  South  Wales 

9-34 

9-21 

8-62 

Victoria 

.       14-58 

12-93 

13-60 

South  Australia 

9-29 

10-36 

9-41 

Western  Australia 

8-97 

9-56 

8-40 

Tasmania     . . 

9-60 

900 

8-44 

New  Zealand 

8-38 

7-86 

816 

In  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  the  rate  is  materially  increased 
by  the  deaths  of  persons  who  have  come  out  either  already  suffering 
from  phthisis  or  predisposed  thereto.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  this  circumstance  has  more  effect  on  the  death-rate  in  Australia 
than  in  New  Zealand ;  so  that  the  lower  rate  obtaining  in  this 
colony  may  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  superiority  of  its  climate  for 
withstanding  consumptive  tendencies. 

The  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  from  phthisis  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  New  Zealand.  In  1895  it  stood  at  13-98  per  10,000. 
The  Registrar-General  of  England  remarks  in  his  report  that  '*  up  to 
the  year  1888  the  mortality  from  phthisis  had  shown  a  steady  de- 
cline for  many  years,  but  in  1889,  1890,  and  1891  it  rose  somewhat. 
In  1892  and  1893,  however,  the  rate  fell  again  to  1,468  in  a  million, 
and  again  in  1894  to  1,385  per  million,  which  is  the  lowest  rate  on 
record."     In  1895  the  rate  increased  slightly  to  1,398  per  million. 

Phthisis  is  now  known  to  be  and  is  treated  as  an  infectious  pre- 
ventible  disease  caused  by  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  which  is  com- 
municable in  many  ways.  Certain  constitutions  are  far  more  pre- 
disposed than  others  to  receive  this  bacillus,  especially  under  con- 
ditions of  life  unfavourable  to  robust  health,  when  a  nidus  is  formed 
for  the  development  of  the  bacillus. 

Legislative  action  has  been  recommended  to  safeguard  the  life 
and  health  of  the  people  from  tubercle ;  and  the  complete  isolation 
of  consumptive  patients,  with  the  disinfecting  of  their  sputa,  and  of 
everything  that  has  been  in  contact  with  them,  is  suggested  from 
lime  to  time  as  a  necessary  measure. 

From  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  the  deaths  in  1897  were  167, 
or  2*31  per  10,000  of  population. 
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Canckb. 

The  deaths  from  cancer  during  the  year  1897  were  395. 
were  more  deaths  of  omles  than  of  females,  the  numbers  being, 
males  210,  females^  ISo,  The  rate  of  mortality  per  10,000  hving 
waB  5*47,  The  apparent  increase  in  deaths  from  this  disease  is 
shown  below  and  compared  with  that  of  England,  But  the  increase 
is  not  believed  by  all  authorities  to  be  a  fact  to  the  extent  repre- 
sented, but  partly  the  result  of  more  carefal  certification  of  the 
causes  of  death,  and  of  improved  diagnosis,  in  cases  of  what  la 
termed  inaccesaible  cancer,  ^1 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  out  of  a  total  of  6,595  deaths  froq^l 
all  causes  in  New  Zealand  during  1897,  395,  or  6  per  cent,,  were 
caused  by  cancer. 

Deaths  FnoM  Cancbb  in  xveby  10,000  Pkesons  uvinq. 

Year.  New  Z«a]aDd.      Etiglaud. 

IBHl    _  ..  ,.  ,.  ,.  2  09  5  20 

1886  .,  ..  ..  ,.  ,.         3  68  5'90 

1891   ..  .,  ..  .,  468  6-92 

1896  ,.  .,  ,,  ..  .  5-60  7'65(1896) 

The  following  table  gives  the  death-rates  from  cancer  in  New 
ZealaiKi  of  males  and  females  for  the  past  twelve  years  : — 

DEATHS  FROM  CaJJCBR  IN  KVJGBY   10,000  PEBSONS  OF  EACH  SEX   LtWXQ 

IN  N»w  Zealand. 


d 


lear- 

Malea. 

Females. 

Yeaj. 

1886 

309 

367 

1892 

18J7 

3'96 

403 

1893 

1888 

419 

4-53 

1894 

I88y 

.,        3-47 

4  0G 

1895 

181J0 

. .       '112 

4-79 

1896 

IBUl 

4-61 

477 

1897 

MAles. 

FeoiiLlc 

508 

444 

535 

465 

(3  65 

5*27 

567 

5-37 

6-49 

551 

Sol 

543 

The  increase  since  1881  is  well  exhibited  in  respect  of  each  S6X|^ 
and  in  regard  to  the  higher  ages  which  are  the  periods  at  which  tt 
cancer  deaths  occur,  by  a  proportional  statement : — 

Pbopobtions  or   Deaths    puom    Cakckr    pek    10,000   Males   and   Fkk, 
LIVING  AT  Three  Age-periods. 

40tofi0.  50  to  GO.  dOU>;0. 

Year.  Males,    FemuJoft.  Males.    Feiuales.  Mnlei*.   FtiQiiUes. 

1881,.  ..     5'58  9-80  ..         IMO       32  57  ..         2286      43'78 

1896.,  .,     6'79        1100  ..         2200       3280  .,         41'86      44  74 

Deaths  from  diabetes  melHtus  fell  from  46  in  1895  to  30  in  1896^ 
but  again  increased  to  46  in  1897.     lo  1894  there  were  49  deatli^ 
from  this  cause,  the  highest  number  that  has  been  recorded. 

MOKTALITY    FKOM    DEVELOPMENTAL    DISEASES. 

The  total   of   deaths  from  developmental  diseases  was  638, 
7"46  per  10, GOO  persons  living.     The  mortality  from  premature  birth] 
comprised  211  deaths,  and  that  from  other  congenital  defects  52l 
deaths.     The  proportion  of  deaths  from  premature  birth  varies  from 
9  to  12  out  of  every  1,000  birtbs,  and  that  from  congenital  defects 
from  2  to  4  per  1,000  births.     Particulars  for  five  years  exhibit  the 
annual  rates  : — 
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NUMBEB   AND   PHOPORTIONS   PEK    1,000   BlBTHS. 

D«ft^hR  from  Premature  Birth.        Deaths  from  Coogcuilal  Defeetir. 


ilS94 


yo. 

Proportion 

lierlWK). 

228 

12-54 

214 

1156 

183 

9*87 

230 

12-36 

211 

11"26 

No. 


lOgCl 

ProportioD 
per  1,000, 

3-79 
•d'99 
4-21 
2-47 
2-78 


p 


Stating  the  re  salt  in  another  way,  there  was  one  death  fxom 
[premature  birth  to  every  89  births  in  1897,  and  one  death  from  con- 
l^enital  defect  to  every  360  births.  In  England  the  proportion  of 
Weaths  from  premature  birth  to  every  1»000  births  was  as  high  as 
,  13-98  in  the  year  1895. 

Old  Age. 
Deaths  from  old  age  in  1897  numbered  275,  against  2S(y  in  1896. 
e  remarks  of  Mr.  James  Pullar,  F.F.A.,  m  a  paper  read  before 
Insurance  Institute  of  Victoria  on  the  9th  September,  1896.  are 
iportant,  but  disquieting  to  persons  who  have  thought  that  longer 
life  may  be  expected  in  these  days  than  formerly  by  persons  who 
liave  passed  middle  age.     He  says  :  — 

I  do  not  think  I  CRn  do  better  tban  to  submit  some  of  tlie  points  brought 
Ccirward  by  Sir  J.  C.  Browne  in  an  addresB  on  "  Old  Age  *'  deliverod  at  the  open- 
iDgof  the  Yorkshire  Medical  Department  a  few  years  ago. 

The  LDcri?aHed  vitality  of  the  nation,  as  evidonoed  by  comparative  ratios 
of  mortJilit3%  when  investigated,  Ik  shown  to  be  mainly  amongst  infivnU,  children, 
ajjd  ynung  persons.  After  age  forty-five  the  dechne  was  inHign>ficant,  and  from 
sMy-five  to  seventy-five  there  had  actually  be©n  an  increase  ni  the  death-rate. 
Fietnature  old  age  is  held  to  be  accountabl©  for  this. 

'*  Certain  groups  of  diseases  which  must  be  mainly  traced  to  the  excessive 
Jew  and  tear  of  modern  life  were  the  cause.  While  increasing  mortality  from 
Q^encrative  difteaees  diminialied  the  prospect  of  enjoying  a  ripe  old  age,  the 
increasing  prevalence  of  minor  degenerative  changes  enhanced  the  probability 
tb»t  in<i?n  and  women  would  be  plunged  into  a  premature  old  ago,  arid  become 
deortpit,  whilo  still  in  what  used  to  be  considered  the  prime  of  life. 

"Men  and  women  were  growing  old  before  their  time.  Old  age  was  en- 
*fo*oh»iig  on  the  strength  of  manhood^  and  the  mfirmities  asEociated  with  it 
*^r«  stealthily  taking  possession  of  the  system  some  years  earlier  than  they  were 
^^m  to  do  in  former  generations.  Deaths  duo  simply  to  old  age  were  now 
'^ported  between  forty  five  and  irfty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  large  numbers 
mw6en  fiftv-fivG  and  sixty ;  and  there  had  been  a  reduction  in  the  age  at  which 
^tropiij  and  debility  killed  those  who  bad  passed  middle  life.  Senile  insanity, 
^Dc  to  atrophy  of  the  brain,  or  exaggerated  dotage,  was  far  more  common  than  it 
tver  ttftfi^  aJid,  on  the  average,  declared  itself  at  an  earlier  age  than  formeily  ** 

The  preceding  quotations  are  a  heavy  indictment  against  the  reBtlei^,^  spirit 
^tbeage ;  and,  while  it  is  held  to  bo  quite  beyond  the  power  of  medical  »cienoe 
toprotDOte  a  typical  old  ago  on  a  large  scale,  we  can  all  give  our  support  to 
Oiovenjents  wbich  have  for  their  basis  the  betterment  of  the  race.  It  has  been 
itroogly  maintained— and  with  good  warrant,  !  believe — that  one  of  the  most 
iciponant  factors  in  averting  madness  and  in  prolonging  life  was  the  great  life- 
uttaraoce  movement  of  the  present  century.  We  must,  however,  admit  that 
t^  haa  not  been  so  successfully  brought  into  touch  with  the  poorer  classes  of 
(iMoommuuity  in  tiiis  colony  as  in  Britain  ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  old- 
ige  pen&ioD  movement  would  undoubtediy  be  towards  an  increase  of  that  tran- 
pillity  of  mind  wbich  a  guarantee  of  a  provision  in  old  age  would  be  certain  to 
Ukdttce. 
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Mortality  from  Local  Diseases. 

Deaths  by  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  were  749,  or  11 -36  out 
of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  10*38  out  of  every  10,000 
persons  Hving.  Of  the  749.  deaths,  193  were  credited  to  apoplexy, 
134  to  convulsions,  and  94  to  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes.  Paralysis,  including  hemiplegia,  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
and  paraplegia,  caused  182  deaths,  and  locomotor  ataxia  9  deaths. 
Deaths  from  nervous  diseases  (excluding  convulsions  of  children) 
numbered  615,  or  852  per  10,000  persons  living. 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  resulted  in  750  deaths,  being 
11-37  out  of  every  100  from  all  causes,  and  1039  per  10,000  persons 
living.  Of  the  total  number  in  this  order,  endocarditis  and  valvular 
disease  of  heart  contributed  481  deaths.  From  angina  pectoris 
there  were  10  deaths,  from  syncope  1'26,  from  aneurism,  24;  and 
from  other  forms  of  heart  disease  (hypertrophy,  fatty  degeneration, 
and  pericarditis)  70. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  show  800  deaths,  of  which  619 
were  attributable  to  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  Taken  together, 
these  two  complaints  were  the  cause  of  more  deaths  than  was 
phtliisis,  and  adding  48  from  pleurisy,  31  from  croup,  15  from  laryn- 
gitis, and  87  from  other  respiratory  diseases,  the  mortality  in  the 
order  is  found  to  be  1213  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  deaths,  and  11*09 
per  10,000  of  the  population. 

Deaths  from  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  also  formed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  (8*60  per  cent.),  the  number  being  567. 
Enteritis  was  most  fatal,  showing  155  deaths,  and  gastritis  62, 
liver  diseases  coming  next  with  105  deaths. 

Of  237  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  urinary  system  in  1897,  the 
deaths  from  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  (albuminuria)  numbered 
120.  In  the  year  1891,  wutli  a  smaller  population,  the  morteJity 
was  102  deaths ;  but  for  the  years  1885-86-87  the  deaths  were  only 
53,  57,  and  46  respectively. 

Violent  Deaths. 

Deaths  by  violence  form  a  large  item  in  the  total  mortality.  In 
1897  the  proportion  per  10,000  of  persons  living  was  7*55,  the  total 
number  of  deaths  having  been  545. 

Of  434  males  who  died  violent  deaths,  44  were  suicides.  The 
deaths  of  females  by  violence  were  far  fewer  than  those  of  males, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  111,  and  out  of  these  only  11  committed 
suicide.  The  table  on  page  138  gives  the  full  list  of  deaths  from 
external  or  violent  causes  for  the  year  1897. 

Accidental  deaths  numbered  481,  males  383  and  females  98.  Of 
the  total  male  deaths,  155  resulted  from  fractures  or  contusions,  and 
142  from  drowning.     Of  the  female  deaths,  32  were  due  to  drowning. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Victorian  Year-book  of 
1894,  show  the  death-rate  from  violence  in  the  Australasian  Colonies 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  it  w^ould  appear  that  the  rate 
in  New  Zealand  is  higher  than  in  the  Home-country,  South  Aus- 
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uulia.  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  but  lower  than  ii>  New  Suiuh 
Queeusland,  and  Western  Australia  : — 

Queemlitiid           . .  . .     1G3-8 

Westtirn  AustTftUa  --                                                     1617 

New  South  Wttk's  1117 

Kpw  Zealand        ..  .,                                                       y5'7 

Victorift.,              ,.  ..                                                       94  0 

Cniterl  Kingdom  . .                                                       77*5 

To^nmiuA             . .  74  5 

South  AustmljA  . .  74*2 

NtTMBBK   OF    MkDICAL    MeN. 

At  the  tittiL^  of  the  census,  April,  1896,  there  were  in  the  cole 
411  medical  men  states!  to  be  in  practice,  against  3G2  returned  1 
1891.     (The  number  of  medical  practitioners  registered  in  the  coloj 
is  67*2,  including  58  whose  addresses  are  not  known  and  140  wl 
Imve  left  New  Zealand.)     Medical  Btudents  numbered  48.     Thet^ 
were  82  persons  who   are   grouped   in    the  <letailed   tables   of 
ceosns  as  irre^^lar  medical  practitioners,  including,  amoug  oihersl 
5  Chinese  doctors,  31  hurbahsts  and  11  assistants,  and  11  medical^ 
gakaoists. 

Hospitals,  Lunatic  Asylums.  Benkvolent  Asylums,  and 

Chakitable  Institutions. 

Hospitals, 

Prior  to  the  abolition  of  provinces  the  hospitals  of  the  colony 
were  supported  mainly  out  of  provincial  revenues.  After  that 
event  the  expenditure  for  hospitals  was  for  the  moat  port  charged 
at^ainst  the  reveime  of  counties  and  municipal  corjiorations,  until 
October,  18S5,  whtju  *'  The  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions 
Act.  1885,"  cauie  into  force. 

The  portion  of  the  colony  included  within  the  three  principal 
islands— the  North,  iliddle,  and  Stewart  Islands — was  by  the  above 
Act  divided  into  twenty-ei^ht  hospital  districts,  each  consisting  of 
one  or  more  counties  with  the  interior  boroughs,  to  be  presided 
over  by  elective  Boards,  designated  '*  Hospital  and  Chai'i table  Aid 
Boards/' 

The  revenues  of  these  Boards  accrue  frorn  the  following 
sources : — 

(1.)  Bents  and  profits  of  land  and  endowments  vested  in  the  Board, 

or  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  particular  institutions  ;        ^ 
(2.)  Voluntary  contributions  ;  ■ 

(3.)  Grants  from  contributory  local  authorities  ;  and  ^ 

(4.)  Subsidies  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  (these  being  at  the 
rate  of  lOs.  for 'every  £1  of  bequests,  but  in  no  ease  ex- 
ceeding £600  in  respect  of  any  one  bequest ;  £1  48.  foif 
every  £1  of  voluntary  contributions ;  and  £1  for  every  £1 
received  from  any  local  authority). 
The  contributory  local  authorities  (being  the  County  and  Borough 
^iiuncils,  and  Boards  of  road  and  town  districts  where  the  Counties 
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Act  18  not  in  force)  are  empowered  by  the  Act  to  raise  by  special  rate 
the  amounts  assessed  by  the  Hospital  District  Boards  as  their  pro 
portionate  contributions  to  the  Hospital  and  Charitable-aid  Fund. 

The  District  Boards  undertake  tlie  general  raanageinent  and_ 
control  of  those  hospitals  that  are  not  incorporated  in  terms  of 
the  Act,  and  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  incor- 
porated hospitals.  To  be  incorporated  a  hospital  most  have  as  many 
as  100  subscribers,  contributing  not  less  than  £100  annually  by 
amounts  of  not  less  than  5s.,  and  must  have  been  declared  by  the 
Governor  in  Council,  after  receipt  by  him  of  a  duly  signed  petition,  to 
be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under  the  government  of  trustees. 

There  are  41   hospitals  in    the  colony,  of  which  22  are  incor 
porated  institutions,  while  19  are  directly  managed  and  controlled  1 
District  Boards.     In   1897  these  hospitals  afforded  accommodatic 
for  1,093  male  and  519  female  patients,  a  total  of  1,612.     The  numt 
of  cubic  feet  of  space  included  within  the  walls  of  all  the  sleeping 
wards  was  2,235;793,  which  gave  an  average  of  1,387  cubic  feet 
each  bed.     6,957  males  and  3,340  females  were  admitted  as  patient? 
during  the  year  1897,  and  707  male  and  263  female  patients  w^er 
inmates  at  the  end  of  the  year.     The  total  number  of  indoor  patient 
during  the  year  was  11,229^ — viz,,  7,636  males  and  3,593  females. 

Outdoor  relief  was  also  given  to  a  very  large  number  of  persons ; 
but.  as  in  some  of  the  hospitals  no  records  are  kept  of  the  outdoor 
patients^  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  distinct  persons  vvho 
received  such  reUef.  — 

Betievolent  Asylmm  afid  CkarUable  In^tiiutions,  ^ 

The  various  benevolent  asylums  and  charitable  institutions  are 
placed  on  a  similar  footing  to  the  hospitals.  Most  of  the  Boards  ol 
hospital  districts  are  also  Chad  table- aid  Boards  ;  hut,  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  charitable  aid  only,  some  of  the  hospital 
districts  ha%'e  been  united  into  larger  districts,  so  that,  although 
there  are  thirty  Boards  for  hospital  purposes,  there  are  only  twenty- 
three  for  charitable-aid  purposes. 

Returns  were  received  from  sixteen  benevolent  asylums  (not 
including  orphanages) »  established  for  the  support  of  indigeni 
persons.  The  number  of  inmates  in  these  institutions  at  the  end 
of  1897  was  1,055,  of  whom  672  were  males  and  383  females.  Out* 
door  relief  was  given  by  four  of  these  institutions  to  3,641  persons, 
including  1,792  children. 

Auckland  Sailor  a'  Home. 
There  is  a  Sailors'  Home  at  Auckland  for  the  use  of  seafar 
men  resident  iu  or  \dsiting  the  town.     The  late  Edmund  Costley 
having;  left  a  large  sum  for  charitable  purposes,  it  was  resolved  to 
employ  the  bequest  in  building  and  endowing  an  institution  where 
sailors  might    be  received   without  distinction  of  race  or  religioiMjJ| 
belief,   and    board,   lodging,   and    refresliments  provided   for   theii^^H 
together  with  such  instruction   and  amusements  as  might  tend  to 
promote  their  social  comfort  and  general  welfare. 
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The  Home,  btiilt  in  1887,  has  room  for  35  inmates,  who  are 
charged  15s.  a  week  for  board  and  lodging.    It  is  managed  by  a 
council  of  eight  members  elected  by  the  subscribers  to  the  institu- 
tion, with  the  Primate  of  New  Zealand  (the  Right  Rev.   W.   G 
Cowie),  who  first  originated  the  scheme,  as  Life  President. 

OrpJian  Asylums. 

There  were  in  1897  four  orphan  asylums  in  the  colony,  one  main- 
tained by  a  District  Hospital  Board,  one  by  the  Church  of  England 
authorities,  and  two  by  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  three 
of  them  receiving,  at  the  charge  of  the  State,  orphan,  destitute,  and 
other  children  committed  to  them  by  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

Exclusive  of  the  children  so  committed,  13  male  and  28  female 
orphans  were  received  during  the  year  1897,  and  56  male  and  90 
female  orphans  remained  as  inmates  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Orphanages  receiving  committed  children  are,  for  that  purpose, 
constituted  "industrial  schools." 

Lunatic  Asylums, 

There  are  seven  public  lunatic  asylums  in  the  colony,  maintained 
wholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  public  revenue.  There  is  also  one 
private  asylum,  licensed  by  the  Governor  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics. 

The  amount  of  sleeping-accommodation  provided  in  each  of  the 
asylums  is  shown  in  tabular  form,  which  gives  separately  the  num- 
ber and  cubic  contents  of  the  sleeping-rooms  intended  for  one 
person  only,  and  of  the  dormitories  occupied  by  several  inmates 
conjointly,  together  with  the  number  of  patients  actually  in  the 
asylums  on  the  31st  December,  1897 :— 


Sleeping-rooms  for  One  Person  only. 

Dormitories  for  more  than  One 
Person. 

1 

s 

s 

Number 
of  Cubic  Feet. 

Inmates 

(Patients) 

on 

Slst  December, 

1897. 

1 

Aggregate 

Number 

of  Cubic  Feet. 

Inmates 

(Patients) 

on 

31st  December 

1897. 

Acickland 

WeUington    .. 

Porirna 

Nelson 

Hokitika        .. 

Christchuroh 

Seaelifi 

94 
67 
7 
30 
18 
81 
139 

84,499 
60,663 
6,168 
27,116 
12,301 
69,651 
105,886 

94 

67 

7 

30 

18 

81 

139 

22 
16 

7 
15 

8 
34 
32 

218,016 
100,173 
167,016 
35,380 
58,266 
220,296 
189,617 

327 
247 
244 
109 
96 
439 
451 

Totals     .. 

436 

366,284 

436 

134 

988,763 

1,912 

At  Ashbum  Hall,  Waikari,  there  are  69  rooms  for  one  person 
only,  with  an  aggregate  cubic  content  of  101,400  ft.  The  number 
of  inmates  on  the  31st  December,  1897,  was  43. 

At  the  end  of  1897,  1,440  male  and  990  female  patients  were 
nnder  the  care  of  the  asylum  ofl&cers  of  the  colony.     Of  these,  1,308 
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males  and  886  females  were  regarded  as  incurable,  12  males  and  27 
females  were  out  on  trial,  and  120  males  and  77  females  were  sup- 
posed to  be  curable.  136  male  and  136  female  patients  were  dis- 
charged during  the  year. 

The  following  shows  the  proportion  of  insane — or,  rather,  of 
inmates  of  lunatic  asylums — to  the  population  (exclusive  in  each 
case  of  Maoris)  at  the  end  of  the  years  stated  : — 

1884,  1  insane  person  to  every  893  of  population. 

1885,  ,  ,  382 

1886,  ,  .  870 

1887,  .  .  360 

1888,  ,  .  366 

1889,  .  .  349 

1890,  .  .  348 

1891,  .  ,  348 

1892,  ,  ,  339 

1893,  ,  .  330 

1894,  ,  ,  316 

1895,  .  ,  315 

1896,  .  .  308 

1897,  ^  ,  300 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  proportions  are  increased  by 
the  admission  into  the  asylums  of  inebriates,  idiots,  and  others,  who 
should  not  properly  be  there. 

The  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Asylums,  in  his  report  for  the 
year  1896,  specifies  the  causes  of  insanity  in  466  cases  (males, 
296 ;  females,  170)  admitted  during  that  year.  In  51  of  these  (26 
males,  26  females)  the  cause  is  given  as  "congenital  or  hereditary," 
and  in  47  (males,  42  ;  females,  5)  as  "  drink."  The  proportion  of 
cases  due  to  drink  to  the  total  number  of  specified  cases  was  there- 
fore 1009  per  cent. 

Sickness  and  Infirmity. 

An  instruction  was  given  in  the  census  household  schedule  that 
in  regard  to  all  persons  **  unable  to  follow  their  usual  occupation," 
by  reason  of  sickness  or  accident,  the  fact  was  to  be  stated  when 
the  form  was  being  filled  up.  And  by  means  of  the  information 
thus  obtained  the  proportion  of  persons  incapacitated  from  work  on 
the  day  of  the  census  has  been  ascertained,  and  is  shown  in  the 
tables  according  to  age-periods. 

Besides  persons  suffering  from  sickness  or  accident,  those  afflicted 
with  certain  infirmities  were  also  distinguished.  These  include  the 
"deaf-and-dumb,"  "Wind,"  "lunatics,"  "idiots,"  "epileptics," 
"  paralytic,"  "  crippled  and  deformed,"  "debihtated  and  infirm.* 

The  results  of  the  investigation  show  that  9*94,  or  close  upon  10 
persons  in  every  1,000,  were  suffering  from  sickness  or  accident  on 
the  12th  April,  1896,  using  the  word  sickness  to  mean  inability  to 
work  on  that  day;  and  that,  besides  these,  there  were  7*89,  or 
nearly  8  persons  in  every  1,000,  who  were  either  affected  wilh 
blindness,  or  deaf-and-dumb,  lunatic,  idiot,  epileptic,  &c. 

These  figures  admit  of  being  compared  with  the  results  obtained 
in  New  South  Wales  in  1891 :— 
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Sickness,  Aocidbnt,  and  iNPiRMiry. — Proportions  for  1,000  Living. 

New  Zealand.    New  South  Wales. 
Persona  ..  ..  ..         17-83  1979 

Males  ..  ..  ..         20-92  22  90 

Females  ..  ..  ..         14-36  1613 

The  difference  shows  in  favour  of  this  colony  in  case  of  males  as 
well  as  females. 

The  sickness  and  infirmity  of  the  males  is  found  to  be  higher 
than  that  of  the  females  in  each  colony,  and  the  degree  of  variation 
is  practically  the  same  in  each :  New  Zealand  showing  20  males  per 
1,000  living  of  that  sex  against  14  females  per  1,000,  and  New  Sout.h 
Wales  22  males  per  1,000  against  16  females  out  of  a  similar  num- 
ber of  females. 

The  numbers  and  proportions  of  males  and  females  suffering 
from  sickness,  accident,  or  specified  infirmity  in  this  colony,  accord- 
ing to  age-periods,  will  be  found  tabulated  in  the  Report  on  the 
Census.  In  regard  to  males,  after  the  period  35-40  the  proportion  of 
sickness  rises  steadily  at  each  quinquennium  of  age ;  while  under 
accident  the  proportion  is  highest  at  the  period  of  65-70  years. 
The  rate  of  sickness  per  1,000  males  living  at  35-40  years  was 
5-46,  and  this  increased  to  1908  at  55-60,  to  43*66  at  65-70,  and  to 
77*39  at  80  and  upwards.  In  regard  to  females,  the  sickness  is  not 
so  great  at  30-35  years  as  at  25-30,  but  from  35-40  it  increases,  and 
from  55-60  very  rapidly,  though  the  numbers  on  which  the  propor- 
tions are  based  are  admittedly  small  from  this  point  onwards.  The 
rates  per  1,000  were  9*24  at  35-40  years,  15*59  at  55-60,  and  7509 
at  80  years  and  upwards. 

Females  are  proved  to  be  very  much  less  liable  to  accident  than 
males,  the  proportions  being  0*42  per  1,000  of  females,  and  2*39  per 
1,000  of  males ;  or  better  stated  for  this  purpose,  4*  16  per  10,000 
females  and  23*89  per  10,000  males.  As  with  sickness,  the  pro- 
portions increase  with  advancing  age :  for  instance,  among  males, 
2*68  per  1,000  were  suffering  from  accident  at  the  group  20-25 
years,  3*40  per  1,000  at  40-45,  and  8*98  at  the  period  65-70  years. 
Among  females  the  highest  proportion  per  1,000  is  found  at  70-75 
years,  being  a  rate  of  1*81,  or  18*14  per  10,000  livinpj. 

Sickness  and  infirmity  can  be  compared  for  New  Zealand,  in 

respect  of   persons  over  15  years  of  age,  with  the  results  of  the 

census  of  1891  and  previously.     The  proportions  are  : — 

Proportions  per  1,000  Persons  over  15  Years. 

Sickness  and       Specified      Total  Sickness 


Accident. 

InftrmitioB. 

and  Infirmity. 

1874 

12-64 

6-32 

17-96 

1878 

1116 

5-70 

16-86 

1881 

11-20 

7-22 

18-42 

1886 

12-61 

7-82 

20-43 

1891 

12-78 

11-08 

23-86 

1896 

14-28 

11-41 

25-69 

Spboified  Infirmities. 
The  total  of  these  under  the  various  heads  amounted  to  5,560  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages.     The  males  were  3,608,  and  the  females 
1,962,  the  proportions  for  every  10,000  persons  being  78-89:  for 
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males  9700,  and  for  females  58*64  per  10,000  of  each  sex       _ 
spectively.     These  infirmities  are  specially  treated  of  one  by  one  ix^     ^ 
the  succeeding  paragraphs. 


Deaf  and  Dumb. 


There  were  202  persons — 111  males  and  91  females — ^returned  at- 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  dumb  only :  of  these  47  were  inmates  of  tl 
Sumner  Institution,  leaving  155  deaf-mutes  who  were  living  at  home 
or  in  some  other  private  residence.  The  total  shows  a  propoddoi 
of  2-86  persons  per  10,000  living,  against  2*65  ascertained  in  189UCI-1 
The  proportions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  taken  according  to  the  sexes  ^^3a 
did  not  differ  much.     The  figures  are  given  for  six  census  years. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  (in  Sexes). — Pboportions  per  10,000  of  Population. 

Males.       Females.  .  liales.       Femalen^^^'*' 

Census  1874        . .         205 .  1*71      !  Census  1886        . .         2-87  8*2S 

„       1878        ..         2-25  218  ^       1891        ..         2-80  2*49 

.       1881        ..         2-23  2-45  .       1896       ..         2-99  2-71 

The  numbers  at  the  census  of  1896  for  quinquennial  age-period^r  Js 
are: —  


M. 

F, 

All  ages 

•• 

..   Ill 

91 

Under  5 

years  . . 

1 

2 

6  years 

to  10  years 

..   25 

10 

10   . 

15  . 

..   28 

28 

15  . 

20  „ 

..   16 

15 

20   . 

25  . 

13 

9 

25   , 

80  . 

8 

10 

80   . 

35  „ 

8 

9 

35   . 

40  . 

4 

4 

M. 

6 
8 
8 
2 


40  years  to  45  years 

45       .         50    , 

QM        If         oo     « 

55       .        60    ^ 

60       ,         65    ^ 

65        .         70    . 

70       .         75    . 

75       ,         80    . 

80       »    and  upwards 

Unspecified  . .  ....        1  -^-^^ 

The  highest  numbers  are  shown  at  the  ages  5  to  10  and  10  to  15.  ^  ^^* 
The  occupations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  returned  in  1896  as  ^^"^ 
under : — 

Occupations  op  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


a 


Domestic  servant  2 
Hairdresser  . .  1 
Saddler  . .       2 

Tanner 

Cabinetmaker   . . 
Tailor  . . 
Dressmaker 
Bootmaker 
Brewer's  assistant 
Sawmiller 
Carpenter,  joiner 
Slater.. 

Labourer,  undefined 
Farmer  . .       2 

Relative  assisting 

farmer  . .       11 

Labourer  (farm)  3 
Thresh  Ing-machine 

assistant        . .       2 


"2  2 


®  a 


^8 


..  1 
..  1 

..   2  , 
..   1 
..   1 
1   3 

.  i 

\       3 

1  .. 

..   1 

..   1 
4 
..   1 
1   3 
..   2 

1  10 
..   3 

a 


t\\\t 


Gold-miner  (allu- 
vial) . .  . .      2 
Independent  means  3 


No  occupation 
Domestic  duties 
Gk)vernmt.  scholar 
Receiving  tuition 

at  home 
Dependent    rela- 
tive .. 
Inmate  of  lunatic 

asylum 
Inmate    of    deaf 
and   dumb   in- 
stitution 
Occupation      not 
stated 


3 

37 

4 


48    31 


..       1 

2 

10    27 

1     .. 


17 


47    26 


21 


202    65    46    50    41 


BLIND. 
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In  1891  deaf-mutes  were  found  to  exist  in  the  Australasian 
Colonies  in  the  following  proportions,  with  which  is  given  the  pro- 
portion for  New  Zealand  m  1896 : — 

Dbaf-muteism  in  Australasian  Colonies,  1891. 

South  Australia  . .     had  1  deaf-mute  to  every  1,369  persons. 

Queensland       . .  „                  »           2,557 

Tasmania          ..  .           2,716 

New  South  Wales  „           2,867 

Victoria             ..  „                   «           3,133 

Western  Australia  „                   „           4,526 

New  Zealand  (1896)  ..                „                   .           3,482 

Blind. 

There  were  211  males  and  133  females,  making  a  total  of  344 
persons  returned  as  blind,  including  43  who  were  given  in  the 
schedules  as  **  nearly  "  or  **  partly  "  blind.  Of  the  above  total 
number,  37  were  inmates  of  the  Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Auckland.  It  would  thus  appear  that  only  one  out  of  every  nine 
persons  in  the  colony  who  suffered  from  blindness  had  been  received 
into  the  institution.  The  number  of  blind  persons  in  1891  was  274. 
The  proportions  in  every  10,000  of  population  show  a  continuous 
xise  at  successive  censuses,  and  that  there  is  more  blindness  amongst 
xnales  than  females. 

Pboportions  of  Blind  to  every  10,000  People. 

1874 
1878 
1881 
1886 
1891 
1896 

The  proportion  of  the  blind  per  10,000  persons  living  is :  for 
Ungland,  about  879;  for  Ireland,  11*30;  for  Scotland,  6*95;  for 
Crermany,  793 ;  for  France,  837 ;  and  for  Italy,  763.  For  the 
-Australian  Colonies  the  figures  are:  Victoria,  8*72;  New  South 
^ales,  6*69 ;  Australian  Continent,  738. 

The  number  of  the  blind  in  quinquennial  periods  of  age  is  stated 
for  each  sex.  Of  211  males,  73  were  under  and  138  upwards  of  50 
^ears  old.     Of  133  females,  62  were  under  60,  and  71  over  that  age. 

Numbers  of  the  Blind  at  Age-periods. 


Penons. 

Males. 

Females. 

234 

2-45 

218 

2-56 

2-42 

2-73 

2-82 

2-93 

2-68 

3-22 

3-65 

2-70 

4-37 

4-91 

3-74 

4-90 

5-69 

401 

PerBons. 

M. 

P. 

Persons. 

M. 

P- 

All  ages 

. .            • 

.  344 

211 

133 

40 

^ears 

to  45  years 

7 

8 

4 





— 

45' 

<w 

50     . 

21 

•    9 

12 

Under  6 

years 

8 

4 

4 

50 

^ 

55     . 

28 

22 

6 

5  years 

to  10  years 

9 

6 

3 

55 

^ 

60     . 

40 

28 

12 

10        . 

15     . 

14 

8 

6 

60 

m 

65     . 

39 

25 

14 

15 

20     . 

26 

13 

13 

65 

70     . 

32 

21 

11 

ao      . 

25      . 

12 

8 

4 

70 

^ 

75     , 

21 

15 

6 

36        . 

30     . 

10 

5 

5 

75 

1 

80     , 

26 

14 

12 

80        . 

35     . 

14 

8 

6 

80 

and  upwards 

23 

13 

10 

35        . 

40     , 

14 

9 

5 
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Of  the  total  number  of  the  blind,  344  persons,  there  were  65  ir^Li 
regard  to  whom  no  occupation  was  stated;  66  (females)  wer^Tx:« 
returned  as  engaged  in  domestic  duties,  68  persons  as  inmates  ot<z> 
hospital,  asylum,  or  blind  institute,  21  as  dependent  relatives,  22  a^^j^ 
of  no  occupation,  19  as  farming,  12  of  independent  means,  and  th^^ad 
rest  (91)  of  various  occupations  in  small  numbers  each.  A  complete^^ 
statement  is  added,  in  regard  to  which  it  must  be  remarked  that*"  j^ 
many  of  the  occupations  are  evidently  the  past  occupations  oi-^i^ 
persons  whom  blindness  has  prevented  from  continuing  to  work  at*-  ^^ 
their  usual  calling. 


Occupations  (past  or  present)  of  the  Blind. 
M.  F. 


Barrister  (not  in 
practice) 

Teacher    of    the 
blind 

School  -  teacher 
(retired) 

Teacher  of  music 

Boarding-house 
keeper 

Assistant,  hotel 

Capitalist 

Landowner 

Stationer's  travel- 
ler 

Dairyman 

Grain  merchant 

Fruiterer 

Grocer 

Ironmonger 

Shopkeeper,  store- 
keeper 

Hawker 

Clerk 

Mariner 

Lumper 

Message-boy 

Basketmaker 

Piano-tuner 

Saddler 

Tanner 

liootmakcr,  shoe- 
maker 

Millin«;r,      dress- 
make*  r 

Matmaker 

Baker 

Cordial -maker  .. 

S^^ap-rnakor 

li'^a'J  contractor 

fiawyor 

Carpciitcr 


a 
P 


la- 


(unde- 


Plasterer's 

bourer 
Labourer 

fined) 
Gardener 
Farmer 
Relative  assisting 

farmer 
Farm  labourer  . . 
Dairy-farmer     . . 
Sheep-farmer     . . 
Fisherman 
Bushman 
Miner,  quartz    . . 
Miner,  alluvial  . . 
Miner,  undefined 
Pensioner 
Annuitant 


8 

19 

2 
8 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


I  ndcpendcnt  means  12 

Settlor 

No  occupation  . . 

Domestic    duties 

Govornmt.  scholar 

Piivate  school   . . 

Receiving  tuition 
at  home 

Dependent  rela- 
tives 

Inmate  of  hospital  11 

Inmate  of  benevo- 
lent asylum    . . 

Inmate  of  lunatic 
asylum 

Inmate  of  blind 
institute 

In  receipt  of 
charitable  aid 

Occupation  not 
stated 


16 


•a 

a 
P 


1 

22 

56 

3 

2 

2 


21     16 


8 

4 

18 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
1 
13 


13 


F. 


8     d^ 


9 


'^ 


37      9    14      9      5 


65      1    27      8    19 
344    31  180    26  107 


LUNACY. 
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ilindness  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  existed  in  1891  in  the 
wing  proportions,  contrasted  with  which  are  the  1896  figures 
Tew  Zealand : — 

Blindness  in  Australasian  Ck)L0Nis8,  1891. 


TasmaDia 

Western  Australia 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland  .. 

New  Zealand  (1896) 


had  1  blind  person  to  every  889  persons. 
922 
1.146        . 
1,297        . 
1,617        . 
1,978 
2,046 

Lunacy. 


'he  lunatics  enumerated  were  2,198  persons,  1,330  males  and 
females,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  inmates  of  the  asylums  for 
nsane  in  the  colony.  Departmental  returns  show  2,206  persons 
he  total  number  of  inmates ;  but  this  number  includes  Maori 
mts. 

}omparison  with  the  results  of  previous  censuses  shows  a  con- 
jJly  increasing  proportion  of  lunatics  to  the  population  in 
3ct  of  either  sex,  and  that  there  is  considerably  more  lunacy 
ng  the  men  than  women. 


LUNATICS.- 

— Pbopobtions 

PER  10,000  OP  Population, 

Persons.     Males. 

Females. 

Census  1874 

19-93        23-28 

16-48 

.      1878 

20-85        2607 

15-64 

,      1881 

22-86        27-80 

17-43 

,      1886 

26-50        31 03 

21-18 

.      1891 

27-82        31-28 

23-92 

.      1896 

31-13        35-70 

26-02 

The  numbers  of  persons,  males  and  females,  who  were  lunatics, 
e  highest  at  the  period  50-55  years,  as  will  be  found  by  the 
her  statement. 

Lunatics. — Numbers  at  Quinquennial  Aqb-Periods. 
Ages.  Persons.  M.  F. 

All  ages    ..  ..  ..  ..     2,198        1,330        868 


Under  5  years 

1 

1 

. , 

5  years  to  10  years 

3 

3 

10        .        15      . 

12 

4 

8 

15        .        20      . 

42 

24 

18 

20        .        25      . 

76 

61 

25 

25        ^        30      . 

144 

83 

61 

30        .        35      . 

184 

109 

76 

35        .        40      . 

251 

140 

111 

40        ,        45      . 

271 

167 

104 

45        ,        50      . 

268 

162 

111 

50        .        55      . 

303 

189 

114 

55        .        60      . 

266 

156 

99 

60        .        65      . 

180 

117 

63 

65        .        70      . 

116 

82 

33 

70        ,        75      . 

46 

28 

18 

75        .        80      . 

27 

14 

13 

80  years  and  upwards 

14 

7 

7 

Unspecified 

11 

6 

5 
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The  proportion  of  lunatics  per  10,000  males  living  at  the  abov^ 
age-periods  was  only  5*95  at  1&-20  years,  but  had  advanced  to  62*21 
at  35-40  years,  to  109*46  at  55-60,  and  reached  its  mazimam  at  the^ 
period  65-70,  when  the  proportion  was  126*96.    In  the  case  oS 
females,  the  proportions  rose  to  a  maximum  of  115*16  at  55-60. 

In  1896  one  person  in  every  320,  exclusive  of  Maoris,  in  New^ 
Zealand  was  afflicted  with  lunacy.  This  proportion,  though  less  <• 
than  that  found  to  obtain  in  Victoria  in  1891,  is  greater  than  thes 
proportions  at  that  time  for  the  other  Australian  Colonies. 


Lunacy  in  Australasian  Colonies,  1891. 
Victoria     . .  . .  had  1  lunatic  in  every  902  penona. 

869        . 
376        . 


New  Soath  Wales 
South  Australia 
Tasmania  .. 
Western  Australia 


886 

New  Zealand  (1896)  I  830        I 

Stated  in  proportions  to  10,000  persons  living,  the  comparison^^^^ 
for  the  Home  Country  and  these  colonies  is  : — 

Lunacy  (including  Idiocy). 


United  Kingdom  (1891) 

. .     85-62  per 

10,000  persons. 

England 

..     82-58 

„ 

Scotland 

..     38-43 

^ 

Ireland  .. 

. .     46-04 

Victoria 

. .     3617 

^ 

New  South  Wales 

..     30-88 

New  Zealand  (1896) 

. .     3315 

^ 

France  .. 

. .     2501 

^ 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den 

mark      . .     20-59 

m 

Idiocy. 
The  number  of  idiots  of  both  sexes  enumerated  in  the  census 
was  144,  against  128  in  1891 ;  the  proportion  to  10,000  of  popula- 
tion being  202  against  203  at  the  previous  census.    As  with  lunacy, 
the  proportion  of  idiocy  amongst  the  males  (2*62  per  10,000)  is  far 
higher  than  amongst  the  females  (1*36).     In  comparison  with  Aus- 
tralasian Colonies,  excepting  Western  Australia,  New  Zealand  has 
fewer  idiots  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  any  of  the  other 
colonies. 

Idiocy  in  the  Australasian  Colonibs,  1891. 
Tasmania  . .  . .  had  1  idiot  in  every  3,188  persons. 

Victoria     ..  ..  ..  «  8,212 

South  Australia       . .  „  8,815 

New  South  Wales   . .  . .  „  3,930 

Western  Australia  . .  . .  „  7,112 

New  Zealand  (1896)  . .  ,  4,884 

Epilepsy. 
The  number  of  epileptics  stated  in  the  census  was  320.  How- 
iivor  iinp(irfect  the  return  may  be,  any  objection  to  giving  informa- 
tion would  probably  be  about  the  same  in  degree  at  one  census  as 
lit  aiiothur,  bo  that  comparisons  may  be  useful.  The  proportions 
per  10,000  living  were  :— 


EPILEPSY,    ETC. 
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Epilepsy  per  10,000  Living. 


Oensus,  1891 
1896 


Males. 
409 
4-72 


Females. 
327 
4-34 


The  numbers  at  successive  census  years  increase  as  under,  but  it 
is  very  improbable  that  these  in  any  way  nearly  represent  the  real 
facts : — 

Epileptics— NuHBEBs  at  successive  Census  Yeabs. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Oenflus,  1874     . . 

..116 

68 

47 

1878      .. 

..164 

101 

63 

1881      .. 

..194 

112 

82 

1886     .. 

..221 

130 

91 

1891      .. 

..232 

136 

96 

1896     .. 

..320 

176 

144 

Epilepsy,  like  lunacy  and  idiocy,  is  less  frequently  found  amongst 
lemales  than  males. 

Paralysis. 

Persons  set  down  as  paralytic  increased  from  468  in  1891  to  548 
in  1896.     The  proportions  are  : — 


Pabalytic  per  10,000  Living. 


Gensas,  1891 
,      1896 


Males. 
9-27 
9-30 


Females. 
645 
606 


The  males  again  are  represented  as  suffering  most   from  this 
complaint. 

Crippled  and  Deformed. 

These  numbered  1,225  persons,  959  males  and  266  females. 
T^e  numbers  include  persons  who  had  lost  a  limb,  and  the  com- 
pctrison  with  the  previous  census  shows  a  higher  rate  for  1896  than 
existed  in  1891. 

Pbopobtions  peb  10,000  Living  of  Crippled  and  Defobmed  Persons. 

Persons.      Males.     Females. 
Census,  1891  ..  ..  ..     15-64        22-91        7-43 

1896  ..  ..     17-42        25-84        802 


SECTION    IIL^THE    MAORIS:    PROBABLE  ORIGIN,  Al 
PRESENT  NUMBERS. 

Result  of  Reseakches  as  to  Obioin. 

The  following  notes  on  this  subject  fire  supplied  by  Mr,  S.  PeET*/ 
Smith,  F.R.G.S.  :— 

In  erteneion  of  the  article  ttndGr  the  head  of  "  Mikom/'  given  on  _   _ 
ante,  it  may  be  stated  that  progrees  in  the  gcienceB  of  ethnology  and  philolti 
ba»  made  Bome  strid&H  since  thoE^c  pages  weTe  tirT^t  penned.     Although  an  origin 
for  the  H&orlfl  oantiot  be  stated  wUh  ci^rtainty  at  preseni,  it  will  serve  a  oaefal 
turn  if  sonio  indication  is  given  of  the  direction  in  which  these  researches,  undeh 
taken  by  several  people,  are  teoiling.    It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  space  of  a  pj 
or  two  to  give  the  evidence  on  which  the  following  is  baeed ;  and,  moreover^  tn( 
are  oonftictB  of  detail  which  require  further  diBCUBsion,  but  the  main  outline! 
the  history  of  the  PolyneHians — of  which  race  the  Maori  forms  the  most 
portant  acction — can  be  given  as  a  tentative  theory. 

It  is  obviouH  that  the  further  back  in  point  of  time  these  researches  are 
carried  the  more  uncertain  become  the  conclusions.  But  there  is  a  point  in 
the  history  of  the  race  where  their  oarefaUy  treasured  tradifciona  become  history. 
Comparison  of  the  tradiLions  preserved  by  various  branches  of  the  race  adl 
point  to  the  West  as  their  origin;  and  when  we  take  up  the  direction  thus 
indioatedt  and  follow  it  oub  by  the  light  shed  on  the  subject  by  ethnology 
philology,  it  will  tako  uh  very  far  from  the  present  home  of  tlie  race. 

It   appear^,  then,  from  these  iiidicationF,  that  the  race  once  inhabited 
mainland,  whioh  is  believed  to  be  India — ^inland  India,  the  plains  and   foot-hills 
of  the  Himalaya,  with  th^ir  borders  touching  the  sea  on  the  Persian  Gulf,     Ages 
must  have  passed  whilst  the  people  dwelt  in  those  parts;  they  became  navigators, 
crossed  the  neighbouring  seas,  acquired  many  customs  from  some  race  of  a 
Semitic  origin,  together  with  some  words  of  their  language.     This  neighbonritig 
race  was  probably  dwelling  In  Arabia  and  the  i^hores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.     Bai 
a  lime  came  when  tho  Aryan  race  began  to  make  ita  appearance  in  India, 
race   of   superior  mental  calibre,  and   probably  more  numerous.     Before 
intruding  race  the  ancient  Polynesian  gradually  retreated ;    but  not  at  oni 
There  was  a  period  when  much  intt^rcourse  took  place  between  the  two  races, 
when  they  mutually  borrowed  words  and  oustomsi  and  probably  intermariiod, 
How  long  this  intercourse  lasted  there  Is  no  means  at  present  of  saying ;  bi 
in  the  course  of   centuries^  probably ,  the  intrusive  race  gradually  forced  tl 
Polynesians  southwards  and  seaward,  where  they  acquired   increased  poweii 
of  navigation  and  the  knowledge  of  surrounding  lands.     Voyages  were  made 
far  East,  to  Indonesia,  where  the  Polynesians  found  in  occupation  a  negdto 
race,  which  is  connected  with,  if  not  the  same  aa  the  Papuan. 

Pressure  from  behind,  as  the  Aryans  increased  in  numbers,  added  to  the 
koowledge  of  the  cast  acquired  by  the  Polynesians,  now  induced  that  people  to 
i^move  in  large  numbers  to  Indonesia,  where  their  saperior  physique  and  in- 
telligence would  soon  render  them  the  masters  of  the  former  inhabitants.  The 
race  as  a  whole,  however,  did  not  migrate,  for  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
thinking  that  some  of  the  hill  tribes  of  India  represent  those  who  remained. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  many-isled Indonesia  the  people  formed  their  homes;  the 
very  nature  of  this  islet-dotted  sea  exciting  their  powers  as  navigators  and  rove] 
It  cannot  yet  be  said  how  long  the  race  remained  in  that  part  of  the  worlds  bi 
it  must  have  been  counted  by  centuries.  There  is  strong  reason  for  think  ^ 
that  their  voyages  extended  far  into  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  north.  Tradition 
begins  now  to  take  its  part  in  tho  history  of  the  race,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
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iginftl  nftznes  of  Atea,  Hawalki-te-varinga,  Vavau,  Her&ngi,  and  many  othera 
[iii«t  be  looked  for  ID  these  regionfl.  But  here  corned  in  a  difficulty  in  tracing* 
bese  esktiy  Damea,  due  to  tbt*  fact  of  the  subsequent  irruption  of  other  races,  I 
^^ho  brought  their  own  names  with  them,  and  applied  them  to  those  places 
Alre&dj  named  by  the  PolyDesianp,  ^hich  thus  became  lost^  except  where  pra* 
■erved  m  the  traditions  of  the  emigrants. 

About  the  ^rst  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  Polyneatans 

<»me  into  touch  with  another  ethnic  wave — the  Malay  race,  from  the  west  and 

north-weft.    Again  were  the  same  scenes  enacted  as  in  distant  India.     At  first 

'w&rs,  then  periods  of  peace,  when  an  interchange  of  oustoms  and  language  took 

place.     After  a  time  of  considerable  duration,  the  Polynestans  again  moved  on, 

nearly  alwa^'s  to  the  east.     The  pressure  of  the  Malay  race  forced  them  onward. 

£xpert  navigators  and  dauring  sailors  as  they  were,  the  unknown  waB  to  them 

aa  attraction  rather  than  a  deterrent.   There  is  little  doubt  that  their  patriachal 

form  of  government  had  existrj^d  from  the  most  ancient  timers,  and  that  they  weie 

organized  in    tribes,  owing   allegiance  to  their  own  Arikis  or   i^upreme   chiefs. 

Thus  some  tribes,  and  those  that  felt  the  outward  pressure  most,  started  away 

irom  Indonesia  independently  of  the  othera,  carrying  with  them   thetr  tribal 

goda  and  tribal  customs.     It  is  probable  that  at  this  time,  ftome  on^e  inbe  or 

more,  varying  the  route  that  they  had  hitherto  taken,  retraced  their  stepi*,  and 

finally   reached    Madoga^icar,    where   their  descendants,   the    Hovas,    are   Biill 

^Lfonnd.     But  this  was  not  the  general  direction  of  the  movement.     Th'   larger 

^Kminber  proceeded  to   the   Hitinga   or   BunrLse,     This  was   the  hrnt  migratioD 

^Pfnto  the  Pacific.     Tracing  them   by  thair  own   histories,   and  by   such   Itgbtii 

H  ta  modem  science  throws  on  the  darkness  of  the  past,  it  appears  probable  that 

^t  tfaeie  early  voyagers,  coasting  along  Northern  New  Guinea,  the  Solomon,  the 

^m  Kew  Hebrides,  and  Fiji  Islands— islauds  already  occupied  by  the  Papuan  and 

^PHelaneaian  races— finally  reached  Samoa,  or  Hawaiki,  as  all  that  group  h  still 

called  by  the  eastern  Polynesiflms,  but  under  the  form  Hawaiki-raro,  or  Leeward 

Hawaiki,   to  distinguish  it  from  Hawaiki  runga,  or  Windward   Hawaik!.  the 

Tahitian  and  neighbouring  group.     This  first  migration,  no  doubt,  extended  ita 

voyages  very   far.     The  Menehune  people  of  Tahiti,  and  of  Hawaii,  the  firal  < 

I  inhabitants  of  Kew  Zealand  (the  same  people  as  the  Moriori  of  the  Chatham 
Iiiands)  and  the  first  inhabitants  of  Marquesas  perhaps  formed  part  of  it. 
But  the  pressure  of  the  Malay  races  beoame  mote  and  more  pronounced  aa 
Ihey  increased   in  numbers,  and  ahouldered    those  of   the  Polynesian  race  ra^ 
maining  tn   Indonesia.     The   traditions  refer  to  this  as  a  time  of  trouble  and 
onresi.     Many  of  the  Polynesiim  ^  left  for  new  fields  ;  others  who  remained  were 
eventually^  and  to  a  coni^iderAble  extent,  forced  to  the  mountains,  where,  it  is 
bilieved,  their  remnant  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  several  of  the  islands  of  Indo- 
nesia.    Those  who  came  east  followed  the  footsteps  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
pwceded  them,  until  they  reached  tho  Fiji  group.     This  later  migration  appears 
to  have  been  composed  of  a  more  warlike  and  more  capable  people  than  the  first 
—centuries  of  contact  with  the  Malays  had  influenced  them — for  we  can  trace 
ikem  all  through  their  migrations  as  the  conquerors,  whether  pitted  againet 
their  own  race  or  the  Melaocsian.     In  Fiji,  they  occupied  the  Lau,  or  eastern 
^  group,  but  held  frequent  communioation  with  the  other  islands,  to  all  of  which 
^1   thi?y  gave  names,  altering  from  those  known  to  tho  Fijian^  of  to-day      It  is 
^r  obvious  they  mixed  in  blood  with  the  original  Melancsians,  and  thuB  acquired 
^    that  strain  that  may  be  recognised  in  some  branches  of  the  Polynesians  to-day, 
Doubtlesa,  the  original  Fijiang,  occupying  as  they  did  the  most  easterly  outpoolt^ 
of  Melanesia,  were  the  most  adventurous  of  that  race,  and  the  best  navigat<u%. 
I         It  k  probable  for  this  reason,  and  for  others  nosv  obscure,  that  the  Polynesian, 
^B    with  his  high  idea  of  caste,  and  racial  dislike  of  black  people,  condescended  to 
^1  mix  with  the  Fijians,  which  there  Is  reason  for  thinking  he  did  not  do,  or  only 
^B  te  a  limited  extent  with  other  Melanesians,  on  the   passage  south  past   this 
H    Solomons.  New  Hebrides,  cLc. 

H  During  the  occupation  of  Fiji,  voyages  were  not  infrequent  to  the  neigh- 

^    booriog  islands  of  Samoa  and  Ton^a.     Tnis  is  apparent  from  both  Samoan  and 

IVnigan  histories.     Here  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  a  close  study  ot  the 

ibovA  icaditloafl  leada  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  Fljians  are  mentioned 
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tiaefein.  it  is  the  PolynaBian  immigrants  that  Formed  the  later  migration  IdIo 
the  pRcific  that  are  referred  to,  not  the  native  Pijiana. 

A  tiii)e,  however,  OAme  iu  the  history  of  the  race  when  great  traublea  arose  m 
Fiji :  thore  was  much  fighting  and  general  unrest — much  voyaging  to  and  fro  ( 
the  neighlwunug  groups  and  to  more  distant  ones.  Eventually  a  combination  i 
forces  took  place  between  the  Fijian  Polynesians  and  the  Tongans  of  Vava 
and  Haapai,  and  a  descent  was  made  on  Samoa.  This  group  was  practioal1| 
conquered,  and  the  Samoans  driven  to  the  mouQtaiDfl,  whilst  the  invadeiS 
occupied  the  coastR.  This  occupation  of  Samoa  covered  some  generations;  and 
duriag  thh  time— which  was,  roughly,  about  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
oenturv— fcheae  capable,  warlike,  Fiji  Polynesians,  warriors  and  eailorB,  spread 
far  and  wide  over  the  Pacific.  These  are  the  people  who  formed  the  southern 
fljttd  laier  migration  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  referred  to  by  Furnander,  and  who, 
on  tboir  arrival  in  that  group,  soon  acquired  the  leading  position,  which  they 
have  held  down  to  the  present  day*  The  same  thing  occurred  in  other  groups. 
They  occupied  Tahiti  and  the  neighbouring  iaiands,  the  Paumotu  group,  the 
Marquesas,  Rarotonga,  and,  after  some  time»  turned  their  faces  south -westward 
and  settled  m  New  Zealand,  where  they  arrived  in  a  fleet  of  canoes  in  about  the 
year  1350.  These  are  the  people  who  are  generally  termed  Maoris,  and  who,  on 
their  arrival  and  after  settlmg  down  in  the  land,  by  their  masterful  way?!,  gr  -*  - 
intelligence,  force  of  character,  and  probably  superior  physique,  event 
became  the  conquerors  of  the  people  belonging  tfi  the  prior  migration  in L  i.;. 
Pacific,  whom  they  found  in  occupation  of  those  lelands. 

These  people  were  daring  voyagers,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  most 
noted  European  navigators  of  the  middle  ages  were  more  coasters.  The  Poly- 
nestan  chronicles  relate  voyages  extending  from  Fiji  to  Easter  Island,  from  New 
Zealand  to  the  Hawaii  group,  and  even  to  the  antarctic  regions^  They  were 
never  equalled  as  voyagers  uotil  tho  sixteenth  century,  which  saw  such  an 
eztentiion  of  nautical  snterpri&e,  originating  in  Europe.  ^^ 

Pkesent  Numbers  of  the  Maoris.  ^| 

The  census  of  the  Maori  population — ^that  is,  full-blooded  Maoris, 
with  all  half-castes  living  as  members  of  a  Native  tribe— was  takec^^ 
uader  the  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  Justice  Department  iolH 
the  latter  part  of  February,  1896.     The  enumeration  of  the  Natives^ 
cannot  be  effected  for  one  particular  night,  as  is  done  with  Euro* 
peaiis,  and  the  instruction  ^ven  to  Enumerators  was  that  the  wori 
should  be  done  in  as  short  a  period  of  time  as  possible,  beginning 
the  third  week  ot  February,  and  leaving  the  remainder  of  that  nionthj 
and  the  month  of  March,  for  the  w^ork  of  examining,  correcting,  dju 
completing  the  returns. 

The  names  of  the  Natives  were  given  in  the  Snb-Enunieratora' 
bcx>k9r  besides  information  as  to  sex,  age,  principal  tribe»  sub- tribe, 
or  hapn  to  which  belonging,  and  particulars  as  to  extent  of  culti- 
vations owned  individually  or  communally,  with  live  stock.  ^| 

Enumerators  for  the  Maori  census  were  directed  to  report  on  tho^' 
general  state  of  health  of  the   Natives,  and  any  other  matters  of 
interest  relating  to  them. 

The  Enumerators  for  the  northernmost  counties  reported  fairly 
good  health  among  the  Natives,  but  that  a  habit  of  camping  in  low  ^ 
swampy  places  during  the  gum-digging  season  was  injurious.     Dig-«1| 
ging  for   kauri-gum  is   their  principal   occupation   throughout   the      | 
country  north  of  Auckland. 

In  the  country  over  which  the  Maori  "King,"  Mahutu,  has 
indueuce,  Sub-Enumerators  experienced  great  ditlicuities,  being  told 
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that  the  "  King"  had  already  taken  a  census,  and  no  other  was  re- 
quired. The  Maoris  also  seemed  to  connect  the  census  with  taxation, 
and  objected  to  it  on  those  grounds. 

TheSub-Enumerators  for  Waikato,  Kawhia,  and  Thames  Counties 

reported  very  little  sickness.     In  Counties  Tauranga,  Whakatane, 

Botorua,  and  Taupo  (East  and  West)  no  unusual  sickness  was  found. 

The  Natives  round  Tauranga  are  stated  to  be  more  industrious 

di&n  formerly,  and  taking  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  the  Counties  of  Cook  and  Waiapu  the  Maoris  were  stated  to 
be  in  very  good  health,  and,  as  a  rule,  comfortably  off;  most  of  the 
young  and  middle-aged  were  working  at  bush-falling,  shearing,  &c., 
and  making  good  wages. 

For  Counties  Wairoa  and  Hawke's  Bay  the  accounts  were  not 
80  good.  In  parts  there  had  been  fever  of  a  typhoid  character. 
Paucity  of  children  and  old  people  was  observed  by  several  Sub- 
Enumerators. 

Around  New  Plymouth  there  had  been  no  sickness.  The  same 
was  reported  for  Hutt  County. 

In  the  Middle  Island,  where  the  Native  population  is  only  a  little 
OTer  two  thousand  people,  the  reports  speak  of  satisfactory  health, 
and,  for  parts  in  respect  of  which  comment  is  made,  of  a  sufficiently 
proaperous  condition. 

Although  the  above  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Maoris  were 
fairly  thriving  at  the  time  of  the  census,  there  is  reference  in  some  of 
the  reports  to  epidemics  sweeping  away  numbers  of  the  people  during 
k^e  five  years  1891-96 ;  and  the  actual  results  of  the  census  indicate 
^i^her  (1)  a  decrease  of  population,  or  (2)  that  at  the  enumeration  of 
1891  some  Natives  must  have  been  counted  more  than  once,  and 
where  names  had  not  been  given,  the  number  returned  was  greater 
^nthe  reality.     The  comparison  of  the  figures  is  as  under  : — 

Maoris  (dtcluding  Half-castes  Living  as  Members  of  Maori  Tribes). 

FersoiiB.         Males.         Females. 
April.  1891  ..  ..  ..     41,993         22,861         19,132 

April,  1896  ..  ..  ..39,854         21,673         18,181 


Apparent  decrease  in  five  years  . .       2,139  1,188  951 

The  numbers  for  the  different  counties  cannot  be  compared  for 
the  two  census  years  to  much  purpose,  because  of  tlie  movements  of 
^Maoris   during   the    quinquennium,   but   the    Enumerator   for 
Waikato  distrusts  the  degree  of  decrease  shown  for  his  w^hole  large 
Strict,  though  of  the  belief  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  to  a 
fesser  extent.     He  considers  that  more   Maoris  are   working  for 
-Europeans  than  formerly,  and  these  are  liable  to  be  missed.     Pro- 
bably at  next  census  the  schedule  left  at  the  dwellings  of  Europeans 
should  have  a  slip  attached  on  which  might  be  taken  particulars 
relating  to  Maoris  working  on  their  farms,  and  not  living  in  the 
iainga  Maori. 

In  February,   1896,  the   numbers   of   Maoris   on   the  principal 
Uands  of  New  Zealand  was  as  shown  hereunder : — 
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Half-castes  Ihrins 

t  nf  Mm. 

Maoris. 

bers  of  MaoriTiibcs  (Is- 

eluded  in  tbe 

preoed^ 

Numbers). 
Persons.    ICslea. 

Persons. 

kales. 

Females. 

Fenaks 

North  I«*laDd  . . 

87,102 

20,343 

16.759 

2,477 

1.395 

l.Ott 

Middle  iBlaDd . . 

2,207 

1.166 

1,041 

895 

485 

410 

Stewart  Island 

117 

59 

58 

104 

49 

a 

Chatham  Islands — 

MaoriB 

, . 

179 

94 

85 

27 

15 

u 

Morioris 

,  ^ 

20 

11 

9 

Maori  wives   living 

with 

European  husbands  . . 

229 

•• 

229 

•• 

" 

Totals  ..     39,854      21,673      18,181      3,503      1,944      1,S» 

Besides  the  half-castes  included  in  the  ahove  table,  there  were 
2,269  half-castes  (males,  1,123  ;  females,  1,136)  living  with  and 
enumerated  as  Europeans  at  the  time  of  the  census. 

In  these  numbers  will  be  noticed  20  of  the  old  aboriginals,  termed 
Morioris,  at  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  229  Maori  wives  of  European 
husbands.  These  Native  wives  of  Europeans  numbered  251  at  the 
census  of  1891.  and  40  Morioris  were  then  enumerated. 

Half-castes. 
The  half-caste  population  consists  of  those  who  live  as  membos 
of  Maori  tribes,  and  others  living  with  and  counted  as  Europeans  in 
the  census.     Adding  the  numbers  of  the  two  kinds  gives  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  three  censuses : — 

Censas. 

1881 
1891 
1896 

These  numbers  indicate  an  increasing  population  of  half-ca^eSr 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  decrease  of  the  Maori  population, 
before  alluded  to  as  probably  in  part  correct. 

Pkoportions  of  different  Age-gkoups. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  decrease  shown  by  the  census  of  1B96 
in  the  Maori  population  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  certainty  U) 
the  full  degree  exhibited.  It  remains  to  see  if  consideration  of  she 
proportions  of  the  people  under  and  over  fifteen  years  tends  to  coo- 
firm  the  conclusion.  The  proportions  are  accordingly  given  forttx 
successive  census  years: — 

Pbopobtions  per  100  Persons  Li vinq— Maoris. 


Hall-castes  Uving 
as  Members  of 
Maori  Tribes. 

Persons. 
..     2,254 

Half-castes 
living  as 

BuropeckUB. 

Persons. 

1,058 

Total  Bslf- 

casis 

Popnlatioii 

Pemwa 

4,212 

..     2,681 
..     3,503 

2,184 
2,259 

4,865 
5,762 

Males, 


Femaleff. 


1896 
1891 
188C 
1881 

1878 
1874 


Under  15  Years.    Over  15  Years.    Onder  15  Years.    OverlSYesis. 


36-28 
33-22 
31-64 
33-65 
8200 
36-16 


64-72 
66-78 
68-30 
66  35 
68-00 
64-84 


36  82 
85-22 
33-56 
84  64 
8163 
86  39 


6318 
64-78 
66  44 
65-36 
68-37 
63-61 
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The  figures  here,  taken  over  the  full  range  of  years,  would  seem 
)  indicate  almost  unchanged  conditions.  The  proportions  per  cent. 
nder  15  years  of  the  young  people  of  either  sex  are  somewhat 
ifferent  from  those  found  in  the  European  population — viz. :  ^fales 
nder  15,  34*81 ;  over  15,  6519 ;  and  females  under  15,  3801 ;  and 
7eT  15  years,  61-99.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  decrease  of 
ambers. 

Dividing  the  whole  Maori  population  into  ten  age-periods,  the 
roportions  per  100  living  of  each  sex  at  these  ages  are  next  com- 
ared  with  those  of  the  European  population.  The  proportions  for 
ersons  under  5  years  for  the  two  races  are  very  nearly  the  same. 


A 

New  Zealand  European 
Population.  1896. 

Maori  Population,  1806. 

Males.             Females.            Males. 

Females. 

UnderSvears  ..                      1146              1242              10-88 

11-86 

5  and  under  10  years     . .       11-75              1280              14-43 

1502 

10          .          15     .         ..       11-61              12-79                9-73 

9-59 

15          .          30     ,                  10-88              12-17              1029 

11-90 

20          .          30     .         .         17-49              19-13              1794 

18-80 

30          .           40     .                   12-47               11-92               1822 

12-71 

40          ,          60     .                    9-93                8-32              1028 

9-19 

50          .          60     „                    8-21                6-07                7-50 

630 

60          ,          70     „                    4-86                3-25                3-82 

3-08 

70  and  upwards 

1-35                 113                 1-91 

1-55 

10000             10000             10000 

100-00 

Distribution  of  the  Maori  Population, 

The  localization  of  the  Maoris  is  shown  by  the  numbers  found  to 

>e  living  in  the  several  counties,  as  under  : — 

Coimtiea.           Persons.            Counties.            Persons.            Counties. 

Persons. 

aongonui                  1,616 

Rotorua 

.     1,047 

Hutt     . . 

256 

JJbangaroa         . .         656 

Tauranga 

.     1,099 

Sounds.. 

139 

ftokianga            ..     1,839 

Whakatane 

.     3,524 

Marlborough 

167 

Bfty  of  Islands    ..     2,509 

Waiapu 

.     2,398 

Kaikoura 

77 

Hobson               ..     1,011 

Cook 

.     1,402 

Collingwood 

32 

Wbangarei          . .         606 

Clifton 

368 

Waimea 

98 

Otwnatea            . .         264 

Taranaki 

.     1,069 

Buller 

26 

Hodney               . .         193 

Stratford 

226 

Wetftland 

82 

Wutemata                    260  j  Uawera 

816 

Ashley 

165 

Bden    ..                       177 

Patea 

280 

Selwyn 

62 

Gnat  Barrier  Island      60 

Waitotara 

293 

Akaroa 

238 

Waiheke  Island              58 

Wanganui 

.     1,133 

Levels 

141 

Ihnukaa            . .        676 

Bangitikei 

411 

Waimate 

74 

Gnromandel 

638 

Oroua 

307 

Waitaki 

180 

Thames 

..     1,010 

Manawatu 

149 

Waikouaiti 

168 

Ohinemuri 

483 

Horowhenua 

886 

Peninsula 

71 

Piako  .. 

291 

Wairoa 

.     l,766jTaieri 

61 

i¥aikato 

324 

Hawko*8  Bay      . 

.     1,326    Clutha 

24 

iagfan.. 

294 

Waipawa 

325 

Bruce 

20 

..     1,269    Patangata 

170 

Southland 

121 

Uwbia 

.     1,444 

Pahiatua 

30 

VVallaoe 

261 

Wnt  Taupe 

961 

Wairarapa  North         319 

Stewart  Island  ..         117 

tmt  Taupe 

519 

Wairarapa  South         349 

Chatham  Islands         199 

229  Maori  wives  of  European  husbands  have  not  been  included 

11  these  figure 
8* 

m. 

SECTION  IV.— EDUCATION. 

The  replies  given  by  householders  to  the  inquiry  on  the  census 
Bchedules  for  1896  showed  that  in  every  ICH)  persons  living  (exclu  iiug 
Chinese),  80' 60  per  cent,  could  read  and  write,  2  89  could  read  only* 
and  16' 51  were  unable  to  read.  The  proportion  per  cent,  unable  to 
read  fell  from  2372  in  1878  to  2M9  in  188G,  and  further  to  16%51  in 
1896.  Of  those  who  could  rearl  only,  the  proportion  dimmishbd 
from  6-76  in  1878  till  m  1896  it  stood  at  2'89  per  cent. 

The  following;  shows  the  percentages  at  each  census  period :— 

Rtiadaad  Writo,  Keftdonly*  C&tmot  rend. 


L 

Pcr«ons. 

M 

F. 

PerHnus, 

M. 

F. 

Person  ft. 

M. 

F. 

■78  . 

.     6952 

7211 

66-33 

676 

5  91 

7'80 

2372 

21-98 

•ml 

18«1 

.     71 '32 

7331 

G8  94 

5"6H 

501 

6-39 

23  05 

21-63 

24-57 

18fl6  . 

,     7401 

75-40 

7241 

480 

436 

531 

2119 

:iO-24 

£228 

1891  , 

.     7727 

77-97 

76  48 

397 

3-74 

4^4 

18-70 

18-29 

19® 

1896  , 

.     80-60 

8106 

8009 

2-89 

271 

308 

1651 

16  23 

16ii3 

Besides  the  improvement  in  the  degree  of  education  shown 
above,  which  is  observed  in  respect  of  females  hb  well  as  males*  it 
will  be  noticed  that  whereas  the  difference  in  tlie  percentage  abl« 
to  read  and  write  is  very  considerably  in  favour  of  the  male  sex  for 
the  year  1878,  the  proportions  approximate  more  closely  at  each 
successive  census  year,  until  in  1896  there  are  found  to  have  beeti 

80  09  per  cent,  of  the  female  sex  who  could  reafl  and  write,  against 

81  06  of  males.  Doubtless  when  the  results  of  the  next  census  are 
known,  the  education  of  the  females,  taking  as  a  standard  the  know* 
ledge  of  reading  and  writing,  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  males. 
But  with  a  system  of  free  and  compulsory  education  this  would  be 
expected  in  time,  and  the  census  results  have  no  longer  the  dBgpff^M 
of  importance  or  interest  thoy  had  years  ago.  ^^1 

In  considering  the  proportions  of  the  population  at  different  age- 
periods  the  improvement  in  education  is  even  more  ciearly  proved. 
It  is  found  that  in   1896,  of  persons  at  the  age-period  10-15  yean^ 
98'73  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and  write,  while  0-65  per  cent, 
could  merely  read,  and  062  per  cent,  wore  unable  to  reaA.      The 
proportion  who  could  not  read  increased  slowly  with  eacli  succeed- 
ing quinquennial  period  of  age  until  at  50-55  years  it  stocwl  at  4  04 
per  cent.     At  75-80  years  the  proportion  was  7*05,  and  at  80  and 
upwards  it  advanced  to  807.     Similarly,  the  proportion  of  persons 
w^ho  could  read  only  increased  from  065  at  10-15  years  to  3-66  at 
the  period  50-55  years,  and  again  to  9-7-i  at  80  and  upwards, 
better  education  of  the  people  at  the  earlier  ages  is  thus  exhibit 

Further  evidences  of  improved  education  will  be  found  in 
portion  of  this  work  relating  to  marriages,  where  it  is  shown  that 
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the  proportion  of  persons  in  every  1,000  married  who  signed  by 
mark  has  fallen  very  greatly  since  1881.  The  figures  for  the  sexes 
in  the  year  1881  were  3204  males  and  57'94  females,  against  6-19 
males  and  702  females  in  1896. 

Schools. 
It  has  been  found  impossible  to  collect  the  full  statistics  relating 
to  schooUng  for  the  year  1897  in  time  for  this  work,  and  the  figures 
for  the  previous  year  are  accordingly  given. 

The  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  scholars,  as  in  December 
1896,  is  shown  in  the  following  summary  : — 


Description  of  Schools. 


I  Number  : 

I       of  Teachers. 

I  Schools. 


Scholan^. 


European. 

Public    (Government)    schools    (scholars   other 
than  Maoris  and  half-castes) 

Pablic  (Government)  schools  (half-castes  living 
among  Europeans) 

Colleges,  grammar,  and  high  schools  (aided  or 
endowed) 

Private  schools  ^excluding  Maori  scholars) 

Industrial  schools  and  orphanages 

Native   village  schools,  European  children   at- 
tending   . . 

Private    Native    boarding  -  schools,    European 
children  attending 

School  for  deaf  mutes 

Jubilee  Institute  for  Blind     . . 

1,633 

24 

283 

8 

*   1 

1 

3,616 

181 
728 

"  6 

4 

129,014 

937 

2,614 

13,947 

712 

403 

26 
48 
30 

Totals — Europeans 

1,850 

4,433 

147,731 

Nattve. 
Native  village  schools  supported  by  Government 

(excluding  European  children  stated  above) . . 
Private  Native  boarding-schools  (maintenance 

of  scholars  paid  by  Government) 
Private  Native    boarding-schools  (maintenance 

of  scholars  paid  from  endowments) . . 
Private  Native  day-schools    . . 
Public  (Government)  schools,  Maoris  attending 
Public  (Government)  schools,  half-castes  living 

as  Maoris  attending 
Private  schools  for  Europeans,  Maoris  attending 

74 
4 
3 

136 

11 

6 

2,459 

73 

118 

84 

948 

138 
32 

Totals — Natives 

81 

162 

3,862 

Thus  at  the  end  of  1896  there  were  1,931  schools  of  all  classes 
at  which  members  of  the  European  and  Maori  races  were  being 
edncated.  This  was  an  increase  of  59  on  the  number  in  1895.  The 
pablic  primary  schools  numbered  1,533  in  1896,  against  1,464  in 
1895.  The  number  of  aided  or  endowed  colleges,  grammar,  and 
liigh  schools  was  24,  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  number 
oi  private  schools  from  which  returns  were  received  by  the  Registrar- 
Gcoieral  was  283,  a  decrease  of  15.    There  were  also  8  industrial 
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schools  and  orphanages,  public  and  private,  as  well  as  a  school  for 
deaf-mutes  subsidised  by  Government,  and  a  school  for  the  blind. 

The  number  of  schools  established  for  the  education  of  the 
Native  or  Maori  race  was  81,  against  76  in  1895. 

Education  at  the  public  schools  is  free  (except  that,  at  such  as 
are  also  district  high  schools,  fees  are  charged  for  the  teaching  of 
the  higher  branches)  and  purely  secular.  The  attendance  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  is  compulsory,  except  when 
special  exemptions  are  granted,  or  a  child  is  being  otherwise  sufiGi- 
ciently  educated. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  primary  schools  are  required 
by  the  Education  Act  to  be  the  following :  Beading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  history, 
elementary  science  and  drawing,  object-lessons,  vocal  music,  and  (in 
the  case  of  girls)  sewing  and  needlework,  and  the  principles  of 
domestic  economy.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for  the  instruction 
in  military  drill  of  all  boys  in  these  schools. 

Technical  Education, 

**  The  Manual  and  Technical  Elementary  Instruction  Act,  1895,*' 
provides  for  the  granting  of  subsidies  to  classes  established  for 
instruction  in  such  branches  of  science  and  art  as  are  encouraged     - 
by  the  Science   and  Art  Department  (South  Kensington)  and  the   ^ 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  also  to  workshops  con- 
nected with  public  schools ;  and  the  same  Act  allows  part  of  the   ^ 
ordinary  school-time  to  be  given  to  elementary  manual  instruction. 
During   18%,  subsidy  was  paid  on  classes  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing,  clay-modelling,   carpentry   and   other    woodwork,    upholstery, 
plumbers'  work,  painters'  work,  ironwork,  mechanical  engineering, 
ijjechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  agricultural  analysis,  laundry  work, 
dressmaking   and  millinery,  cookery,  mathematics   and  geometry, 
shorthand,  and  bookkeeping.     In  several  of  the  high  schools  manual 
and  technical  instruction  is  given  as  part  of  the  school  course. 

There  are  four  fully-equipped  Schools  of  Art,  the  classes  in 
which  during  1896  were  attended  by  about  1,880  students.    . 

In  connection  with  the  Canterbury  College  there  is  an  endowed 
School  of  Engineering  and  Technical  Science,  the  students  in  which 
work  for  the  university  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Engineering.  Eighty-seven 
students  attended  in  1896. 

The  Canterbury  Agricultural  College  has  an  endowment  of  over 
60,(XX)  acres  of  laud,  and  possesses  extensive  buildings,  and  an 
experimental  farm  of  a  very  complete  character.  The  students  work 
ior  the  university  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture.  There  were  forty- 
three  students  in  1896. 

There  are  two  Government  Schools  of  Mines  located  in  districts 
in  which  mining  is  actively  carried  on,  and  the  Otago  University 
maintains  a  professorial  chair  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  to  which 
the  Govftinnient  makes  an  annual  grant  of  £5(X).  The  number  of 
8tud<  >ng  in  1896  was  229. 
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As  stated,  the  Act  makes  it  lawful  for  any  Educatiou  Board  to 
irder  that  manual  iustruction  be  given  in  any  public  school  under 
iS  control  as  if  manual  instruction  had  been  included  in  the  list 
subjects  prescribed  in  the  Education  Act. 

The  departmental  report  for  1897  states  that — 

In  the  Wellington  District  illustrated  guides  for  courses  of  modelling  in  clay 

d  cardboard  have  been  iiisurid  to  the  toAohem.     Woodwork  clansea  in  oonnec- 

on  with  thi>  public  gcbo  ild  have  been  e^tabliabod^  or  &re  about  to  be  BBtabliBhed, 

Devonport,  Remaera,  Maiirlceville^  Paraparaumu,  Cross  Creekj  Wellington^ 

ymotitb,  K.umara»  MjU>m,  and  Balclutba.    The  cla'^'s  for  teacbers  in  Christ- 

h^  referred  to  in  th^  Board's  report,  is  in  full  operation;  and  a  Saturday 

ntry  class,  which  is  attended  by  both  teachers  and  pubUc-Bchocil  pupils, 

been  estahlished  in  Invoroargill.     At  Cros^  Greek,  where  there  is  a  railway 

rk^hop.  the  pupitH  Irtarn  ironwork  as  well   aa  woodwork,     Tbere  in  a  claaa  for 

pV-ratKlelling  at  the   Wellington   Technical    School.     Drawing   is,   of   course, 

ht  iu   all   the    public   scbooU,   throughouL   the   standards,  as    part   of   the 

inary  school  course;   961  per  cent,  of  the  children   in  attendance  receive 

iraotion  in  this  subject. 

The  department  has  bad  lithographed  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of 

dents  a  set  of  thirty-eight  uxercisos  in  woodwork  in  use  at  the  WellingtOQ 

'echnioal  School,    It  may  bu  observed   that  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 

tute  provides  an  examination  m  woodwork  for  publio-Bohool  teachers,  which 

^"artment  hopes  will  be  made  use  of  by  the  teachers  that  intend  to  (qualify 

ves  for  giving  instruction  In  the  subject. 
iGsidea  tbe  olasses  for  purely  manual    work,  of  which  mention   has  been 
Eiade,  associations  for  tbe  promotion  of  various  branches  of  technical  education 
in  existence  in  different  parts  of  the  coIod3%  and  there  are  iudicationB  of  a 
msiderable  increase  in   tbe  diimands  for  capitation  under   the   Manual   and 
»ohnicii.l  Elementarj'  Instruction  Act.     The  classes  on  which  capitation  was 
kid  during  the  year  1896  are  the  following : — 

Auckland  Technical  Glassies  Association :  Drawing^  carpentry  and  joinery, 
aircasiog  and  handrailing,  wood-carving,  plumbing,  graining  and  marbling, 
athematics,  shorthand^  cookery,  dressmaking, 

Mr.  W,  I.  Robinsou'fl  ClasB<*s,  Auckland  :  Mechanical  engineering,  machine 
QfltructtoQ,  and  drawing, 

Wanganui  Technical  School:  Drawing,  shading  from  models  and  from  the 
nd,  pointing  still  life  in  oils. 

WelHugton  Technical   School:    Clay'raodelling,  drawing,  design,  painting, 
thematics,  applied  mechanics,  carpentry,  wood-carving,  plumbing. 
CUsij  at  Cross  Creek,  Wellington  :  Woodwork  and  ironwork. 
Greymouth  District  High  Sohool :  Carpentry. 

Christchurch  School  of  Domestic  Instruction  :  Cookery,  dressmaking, 
londry  work. 

Means.  Biokerton  Brothers'  GlaBses,  Chrtstcharch  i  Drawing,  geomefcry, 
ysics. 

Danedin  Technical  Classes  Agsociation :  Book-keeping,  shorthand,  mecha- 
Ic&l  engineering  and  drawing,  plumbing,  carpentry,  wood-carving,  chemistry,. 
"ysicB,  cookery,  dresa-making. 

Mikon  District  High  School :  Carpcutry,  agricultural  analysis. 
Baltilutha  Technical    Classes:    English,   mechanical    drawing,   shorthand, 
lentry,  upholstery,  chemistry,  millinery,  dressmaking. 

Manual  or  technical  work,  or  both,  ih  aho  being  carried  on,  or  about  to  he 

led  ou,  m  classes   at   GiBborno,   Naptcr,  Ha«iini;;s,  Masterton,  Palmerston 

,  Westport,  Christcbiijcb  |tlie  School  of  Art,  tbe  Young  Men's  Christian 

iUon,   the  Gordon    Hall,   and    three    schools  of   shorthand),   Ashburton, 

;&ta»  Gore,  Waiwera  Houth,  Warepa,  and  InvercargiU. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  attendance  at  technical  schools 
id  classeB,  Eyrrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Bail  way  De- 
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m 

partment  by  which  teachers  of  classes 

registered  wi 

th   the 

Ministfl 

of  Education  may  give  certificates  to  their  pupils  vv 

hich  will  enabl^l 

them  to  obtain  railway  tickets  at  special  rates. 

— 1 

A  full  Btaternoot  of  the  classes  held  for 

manual  and  technical    , 

education »  with  particulars,  is  given  in 

the  following 

table :- 

-    m 

Sdmhaby  of  Statement  of  Classks  held  in 

1896  for  Manual  and  Tkcbxto^H 

iNSTBUcnoir. 

^M 

^K 

1 

a 

o§ 

Atteudauce  of 

1  1  ^1 

^^^H^^  lvalue  of  Boajrd»  AMOoiatioa.  or  Tcacber. 

1 

Studeute. 

il 

a 

55 

< 

Teelintcal  Scbool  AssocUtioa,  Auclcluid 

18 

850 

lie 

87-7 

BobliiHtJii^  W.  1  ,  Auckland 

6 

170 

86 

60^ 

^^^H 

Erliicfitioi}  E^oard— 

Devotj|iH»rli  Scbool.  Auckland 

1 

48 

19 

U^ 

*1^^l 

Kt'inuera  Scliool,  Auckland 

1 

m 

8 

«D 

^  fH 

Gifiborno  Tpchnical  Inatroction  Society 

8 

42 

19 

lfi7 

6  on 

Hardio  and  Manning,  Mieses,  Napier,.. 

8 

188 

16 

en 

4    )   0 

Hai<  tings 

8 

85 

28 

18-a 

2   5  6 

EdocatioD  HcMvrd— 

Tecbrjical  School,  Waucanoi 

Palnu-rfitPij  Art  Class,  wanganui    .«          ,,, 

Mnwricreville  W.  feelicol,  Wellington 

in 

oai 

lOX 

88-4 

la   3  Ml 

6 

us 

74 

5fi-3 

5  11  f 

I 

90 

20 

16^ 

^   $  i 

Cross  Cr*  ek  StliTOb  Wellington       

1 

16 

11 

10  » 

2   0  9      , 

Tochnical  Kebool.  Wellington 

m 

7% 

69B 

4860 

H5  16  Ij 

Tecliiiicftl  Hrhoiiil  AsROciiitioD,  Westport 

2 

60 

0 

G'4 

1    fl^M 

Edutntjnij  Hoaid  (Grey mouth  District  High 

.,,H 

Bche>rj]>,  Oruy 

1 

87 

97 

aO'8 

sni^H 

Canterlnirv  Colle^^'M  fHtijot.l  of  Art^,  CliriHLc'b 

4T 

1,229 

SHI 

4t7'i 

51  i^^M 

Educatiou  BoardiNonnal  ScrioolKCJiriMthurebl  10 

WQ 

2ri8 

m-o 

21   T  ^H 

Younjf  Moll's  Christifiii  AMMicialioii,  CiiriBtc'b 

2 

70 

49 

174 

;}IA  ■■ 

School  of  DouiGsLit"  Irjfltnjctioii,  CUrlatcburch 

11 

220 

136 

lOiiT 

12 1«  n 

ISoys' Oordoji  Hall,  Ciiri><icljurcb 

^ 

12 

16 

117 

0  14  T 

nickertoQ^  C.  Em  Cllirititchmcli 

3 

70 

79 

49a 

6   9  t 

Carr,  Misa  A.  M„  Cbrietohurcb 

10 

1.SB5 

84 

84  0 

ih  IT  « 

Gilby,  C.  H.,  CbriHtchurcb 

fl 

332 

sg 

17t* 

SI  16  0 

Telford,  J,  M.,0hr]8tcburch   ... 

1 

6i 

11 

6'B 

;2  n  5 

Tecbnic&f  CloAseB  Afiaooiatiaru  Aebbuirtoii     ... 

2 

40 

03 

61*9 

Education  Hoiird  (Sohool  of  Arti.  Duiittdia    .., 

SB 

943 

428 

aiT-o 

Te^bnicHl  ClaMes  AsaMiatlon,  Oiinodin 

la 

876 

429 

809D 

<r                            m             Kaitan^'ata   ... 

6 

110 

SB 

80*8 

'd  ib  V 

Ediieaiion  Boar^l — 

Tokomairfro  Difttriot  Higb  School,  Dunodin 
BalcluUm  Diatrlot  Hii^b  Scbool.  Dunedin  ... 

2 

34 

40 

34-3 

5    $  i 

1 

24 

22 

200 

»  16  tl 

T<M3hiiical  Clasaep  ABsociatioD,  Baklutba 

6 

105 

78 

ens 

«1B  9 

Waropa 

9 

101 

40 

920 

7  IB  a    1 

•             Waiwcra  South 

8 

7» 

46 

B98 

Bvimm 

»                           *              luvorcargill  ... 

6 

120 

87 

GBl 

ai^H 

Totals     ... 

1 

1C6 

13 

4  6 

5   ^B 

2iO 

B,»^ 

*3«fi60 

•2.881*3 

jeaoG  ^H 

^^^ft             *NoTit.— Thi}B«  nuinberB  must  not  bo  taken  to 

repreaant 

aepara 

be  individ 

iials:  to^H 

^^^H      ftodenta  enter  for  two  or  more  claaBos. 

^^H 

^^^            During  the  year  esaminationB  wei 

•e  held 

upon 

papers 

snppli^H 
and  i^l 

H           by  the  Science  and  Art   Department 

(South 

Kensi 

ngton), 

■           City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

and  a  i 

mm  be 

r  of  wo 

rks  w^H 

H            sent  home  by  candidates  desirous  of 

qualify 

iug  fo 

r  the  ; 

^rt   OlflH 

H           Teacher's   and   Art   Master's  certifica 

tea.     t] 

lere  v 

vere   92 

3  pap^H 

■           and  615  passes.     The  details  are  exhi 

>ited  in 

the  ni 

3Xt  tabl 

—   ^H 
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London  Technical  and  Abt  Examinations,  1896. 


Auckland. 

Wanganui. 

Wellington. 

Dunodin. 

iects  of  Examination. 

Candi- 
dates. 

Passes 

Candi- 
dates. 

Passes. 

Candi- 
dates. 

Passes. 

Candi- 
dates. 

Passes. 

5  and  Art  Depaktmbnt. 

Art. 
in  light  and  sheide  (ele- 

io  light  and  shade  (ad- 

ive  (elenjiantary) 
-awing  (elementary) 

(advanced) 
i  drawing  of  ornament 

otary) 

d  drawing  of  ornament 

eed)       

ical  drawing  (art) 

tlementary) 

tdvanced) 

from  still  life 

from  the  antique 
ornament    m    mono- 

»     of    ornament    (ele- 

T)          

tore 

•  works ... 

Science. 
1   plane   and   solid  geo- 

fctics,  stages  1.2, 3 
im  and  electricity 
construction  and  draw- 

oonfltruction    ... 
Bchemistry.  including  al- 
ve  elementary  chemistry 
ibjrsiology 
mechanics 

ND  GUII.DS  INSTITDTK. 

y  and  joinery    .. 
by  and  telephony 
k  and  masonry 
^1  engineering  (Part  I ) 
(Part  II.) 

{(written)         

(practical) 

1 

1 
6 

9 

8 

1 

15 
9 

1 

8 
5 

"i 

7 

1 

8 

7 
8 
10 
6 

46 

7 
3 

1 
... 

7 
7 

a 

10 
5 

25 
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2 

1 

i's 

42* 

21 
91f 
78t 
31 

106§ 

20 
3 

1 
1 
6 

1 

33 

1711 
9 

a 

16 
14 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

3 

8 
14 
11 

30 

16 
13 

7i: 

27 
58 

18 

1 

1 
1 
1 

19 
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3 

7 
7 

1 

a 

1 
1 
1 

2 
5 

8 

24 

8 
8 
71 
17 

86 

13 
6 

"8 

2 

1 
8 
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6 

8 
6 

4 

1 

3 
5 

19 

5 

4 
54 
17 

59 

12 
6 

5 

1 

"\ 
.     6 

5 

5 

5 
(V 

"i 

3 

4 

1 

Totals            

49 

18 

115 

79 

4     If 

299: 

237 

219 

adee  one  candidate  from  Wostport.  who  failed.  f  Includes  two  candidates— one 

{(erton  and  one  from  Westport,  both  of  whom  failed.  X  Includes  one  candidate 

Btport.  S  Includes  one  candidate  from  Pahiatua.  who  failed.  ||  Includes 

didates — one  each  from  Pahiatua,  Masterton,  and  Westport— two  of  whom  failed,  and 

S;>rt)  obtained  "  fair,"  which  does  not  count  as  a  pass.  %  Includes  eight  candidates 

toa,  Masterton.  and  Westport,  one  of  whom  passed. 

^he  expenditure  on  technical  education  for  the  year  1896  was 
oximately  as  follows :  Technical  classes  and  examinations, 
24; 'Schools  of  Art,  £4,604;  School  of  Engineering,  £1,223; 
ol  of  Agriculture,  £9,374;  Schools  of  Mines,  £3,150:  total, 
775.  Of  this  sum,  £2,594  was  paid  by  the  Government;  £7,483 
from  endowments,  or  from  funds  derived  indirectly  from  the 
^mment ;  and  £6,185  was  from  fees,  sale  of  farm  produce,  &c. 
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The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act  Amendme 
Act,  passed  ill  1897,  provided  for  raising  a  sum  of  £25,000  for  th 
purposes  of  building  and  equipment  of  technical  school &. 

Extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Educ 
tion  for  the  United  Kingdom,  1895  and  1896,  are  quoted,  as  highlj 
instnictivo,  being  explanatory  of  the  aim  and  objects  of  tect 
education  ;— 

1896. 

MQch  attentioD  has  been  givaif  of  late  ye&ra  to  the  need  of  giviag  rigb^ 
^reottoQ  to  the  lictivity  and  intelligence  of  children,  tppecially  io  the  earlier 
^togea  of  their  nchool  Itfo.  It  is  folt  that  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  edticatton 
flliould  be  to  train  tbo  scholar  to  acquire  knowledge  for  himBelf  by  observation 
iknd  experiment.  TbiR  power,  however,  so  far  from  being  developed,  is  tictiialljr 
fituQted  and  suppressed  when  the  scholar  is  treated  aa  the  p&BJ^iv^  rtiipient  of 
information.  If  the  child  docH  not  really  aawimilate  what  ha  learns  the  nataml 
activity  of  the  mind  ia  deadeued,  and  he  may  leave  fichool  with  hcaltiiy  interesU 
uoawakeoed,  and  with  the  faculty  of  accurate  and  independent  ohsiervatioo  etill 
untrained^  The  effects  of  such  mechanical  iuBtruction  may  at  the  moment 
ftppear  satisfactory,  but  are,  in  fact,  superficial  and  tran8ik>ry»  and  must  there- 
fore prove  ill  the  end  disappointing,  if  not  actually  harmful.  We  httve,  thefi 
fore  J  done  what  is  in  our  power  to  encourage  a  more  living  form  of  education  I 
means  of  teaching  designed  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation,  and  the  furtba 
uae  of  the  various  powers  of  eiipieasion.  Deftness  of  hand,  correctness  of  eya 
powtr  with  the  pencil  and  the  brush,  the  Ntudy  of  actual  objects  at  first  handjl 
and  the  habit  of  nsirg  the  faculty  of  intelligent  observation,  have,  we  are  glad  to 
think,  all  become  in  recent  yoarH  a  more  important  part  of  the  educational  aim 
of  our  elementary  schools.  Not  bo  much  bocaupo  training  of  tbia  kind  prepar 
th&  scholar  more  readily  to  acquire  in  duo  time  practical  dexterity  in  hifi  occnp 
tion  or  trade,  but  bccauiie  it  develops  a  tnany-sided  interest  in  bifi  school- wor] 
«,od  because  tb  forma  a  valuable  element  in  mental  and  mor&t  discipline, 
tends  to  the  more  harmonioUH  development  of  the  whole  of  a  child's  facnlttg 
we  have  approved  i be  irrtroduction  in  various  formB  into  the  cutriculum  of  el« 
mentary  schools.  Experience  has  already  shown  that  thifi  form  of  teach 
where  widely  arranged,  has  been  attend&d  with  aucoeBs. 

1896. 
The  movement  for  the  introduction  ol  manual  training  into  all  clasaea  < 
schools  as  a  corrective  to  an  exceas  of  book-work  seems  to  he  gaining  f<trengtb  i§ 
thtfias  in  other  eouutriee.  It  in  felt  that  the  exercise  of  hi&nd  and  eye,  as  w< 
as  of  the  memory  and  the  powers  of  verbal  exprcFsion,  h  neccBsary  to  tr  _ 
education.  It  appears  to  be  true  that  the  prooesa  of  growth  in  a  obild'a  mtnd  is 
furthered  by  manual  training,  and  that  the  latter  promotes  the  attainment  of 
power  and  accuracy  in  other  htudies*  Theae  con  si  derations  point  to  a  closer 
correlation  between  manual  training  and  the  other  subjects  of  school  curriculum, 
the  former  being  rightly  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  school  training,  and  not 
as  an  optional  or  disconnected  appendix  to  rt.  In  this  wider  sen^e  the  training 
of  hand  and  eye  finds  a  place  in  the  kindergarten  as  well  as  in  schools  for  older 
aohoiarg,  but  in  the  latter  ease  it  naturally  takes  other  forms.  Varied  occupa- 
tions in  the  former  claBS  of  vchools,  and,  in  the  latter,  bruthwork,  clay  modellmg 
<with  special  reference  to  leRsons  in  history  and  natural  j-cienco),  and  cardboard 
work,  have  all  been  found  useful  in  siimulating  the  activity  and  developing  the 
inventive  powers  of  the  children.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Fchools  for  older 
scholars  there  is  some  danger  last  manual  training  should  he  advocMed  and 
introduced  Icfs  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  general  powers  of  the  child  than 
from  a  mistaken  desire  to  impart  premature  doxteritv  in  some  particular  craft  or 
home  employment.  It  is  happily  the  case  that  manual  traimiig,  when  wisely 
planned,  docii  carry  with  it  the  incidental  Rdvautage  of  enabling  the  scholar  to 
acquire  uteful  fikill  which  will  increase  I  he  comfort  and  economy  of  home  life. 
Yet  it  is  not  on  thih  mde  of  the  matter,  important  as  it  la,  but  on  the  edneational 
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bat  sirens  must  b^  laid,  it  we  &re  to  eada^EKe  disappoint - 
at  whieh  followed  on  the  exQ«SBtve  attenbioD  paid  to  narrow  fotnis  of  manual 
Lictiou  in  the  older  achoola  of  industry. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  observe  that  inoreasing  attontiou  in  being  given  io 
om  public  elementary  schooiR  to  fiucb  sabjects  as?  cookery,  hoii«evfifer>s  wood- 
work, aod  gardeDing.     When  properly  arranged  these  lasaojiii  have  great  iofluaneiiJ 
on  tha  eMoiency  of  the  sohooL     Many  cbildrea  who  are  backward  in  literar; 
ezprefision  ihow  a  compensaung  aptitude  for  expreaaion  with  their  hatids,  an 
oiUeis  are  aaved  from  the  dangerous  discouragement  which  Bomettuiea  force 
them  without  desert  ioto  the  duoce*s  pUce.     Carpentry  is  a  delight  to  m^fit  boja  ' 
when  they  are  old  enough  to  use  the  necessary  tools ;  and  we  have  sancitiaued 
doriDg  the  past  year  an  addition  to  our  building  rules  with  the  object  of  securing 
thai  rooms  for  woodwork  should  be  planned  wHh  the  simplicity  and  economy 
J      satiable  for  workshops.     The  manual  training  of  girla  naburally  takes  the  form 
^L  ol  needlework,  cookery,  and  Uundry-work,  and  is  therefore  ^pocially  liable  to  ihe 
^t'tcrors  of  treatment  wliich  convert  what  should  be  an  educational  discipline  into 
H  a  premature  form  of  technical  iuatruotion.     At  the  Kama  time  wo  obsen'C  with 
H  lattaf action  that  more  thought  is  being  given  to   the  wa\s  of  teaching  these 
m    inbjeotiii,  and  we  are  far  from  desiring  tvi  tiub^titute  unreal  or  fanciful  forms  of 
instruction  for  the  more  homely,  but  withal  scientific,  IcssonA  which  best  aronae 
the  interest  of  the  children,  because  they  are  nearer  to  their  per-*onal  experience 
of  daily  needs  and  to  the  actual  circnuistanoea  of  their  home  life.     It  iisi  a  gm^e 
Wnnder  in   a  cookery  lesson   to  ignore  tlie  humbler  and  more  ordinary  forma  of 
foQ^,  or  to  provide  stoves  or  appliances  of  a  kind  necessarily  unknown  m  ooltage 
life.     Equally  serious,  on  tho  other  h&nd,  la  the  mistake  of  giving  merely  ro&a 
instruction  in  subjects  which  admirably  lend  them  shelves  to  the  teaching  of  th& 
principles  un  lerlymg  wise  action,  and  to  the  training  of  those  powers  of  observft- 
tton  fknd  judgment  which  are  osp^ential  to  tha  wise  husbanding  and  economioal 
employment  of  narrow  means.     We  observe,  however,  from  the  general  reports 
of  the  Directress  of  Needlework  and  of  the  Inspectress  of  Cookery,  that  much 
itiU  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  rai^e  the  educational  value  of  the  in-^truction 
in  cookery  and  needlework  in  many  schools.     In  others,  on  the  other  haud»  tho 
Itaehingof  cookery  has  been  so  efficient  that  the  lessons  have  been  found  to  pro- 
dqoe  a  perceptible  and  satisfactory  improvement  in  the  homes  of  the  working- 


V'ictoriu  College. 
In  December,  1897,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
establishing,  in  commemoration  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  for  the  promotion  of  higher  eiiucauon, 
ft  college  at  WeUington,  to  be  styled  "  The  Victoria  College/'  and 
to  be  in  connection  with  the  New  Zealand  University.  It  is 
governed  by  a  Council  of  sixteen  members.  Three  of  these  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  Another  three  are  elected 
by  such  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  as  are  resident  in 
any  of  the  Wellington,  NeUon,  Westland,  Marlboroogh,  Hawke's 
Bay,  and  Taranaki  Provincial  Districts,  and  by  such  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  for  the  time  being  represent 
electoral  «iistricts  in  those  provincial  districts.  A  group  of  three 
is  elected  by  such  of  the  graduates  of  the  New  Zealand  Uni* 
mmty  as  are  for  the  time  being  on  the  books  of  the  College 
{mo&Eiwhile  by  holders  of  university  degrees  in  the  districts  named 
ibove),  and  another  group  of  three  elected  by  adult  persons  holding 
tertifieates  under  section  45  of  **  The  Education  Act,  1877,"  and 
itfiidenc  in  the  above  provincial  districts.  A  further  group  of  three 
bers  is  elected  by  raembera  of  the  Education  Boards  wholly  or 
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partly  in    the   above-named   provincial  districts,  aod  one  meml; 
elected  by  the  Professorial  Board  of  the  College  itself. 

Provision  is  made  for  appropriation  and  endowment  for  the  pii 
pose  of  bringiiig  higher  education  within  reach  of  deserving  schola 
in  the  colony:  six  Queen's  scholarships,  tenable  for  five  years,  are" 
to  be  offered  for  competition  every  year,  each  of  an  annual  value  of 
€20,  to  holders  studying  where  their  home  is  situated,  and  £iO  if 
studying  elsewhere. 

HisioricaL — The  Canterbunj  College.  | 

Canterbury  CoUege  was  created  by  an  OrdinanGo  of  the  Provincial  Council  o( ' 
Cnuiterbary  passed  in  the  year  1873.     Before  that  time  a  body  called  the  C&nter- 
barj  Collegiate  Union  had  been  in   eKii^tenoet  wbioh  hud  given  tnstruotioD  lOj 
clcLsdcs.matbLmatics,  modern  languages,  and  certain  branches  of  science,  and  oo 
4ji  the  objectB  forwliich  the  Gollogo  waa  incorporated  was  the  earn  lag  on  of  tb 
work  whiob  bad  been  begun  by  the  Collegiate  Union,     The  Otago  University  bibJ 
been  created  by  a  Provincial  Ordinance  of  tht;  Pcuvince  of  Otago  of  the  yeM_ 
1869»  and  in  the  year  1870  profoasors  bad  been  appointed  and  university  te 
}Qg  bad  been  begun.     The  University  Act  of  lB7u  had  also  originated  tbe  Uil 
vorsity  of  New  Zealand,  conferring  on  it  powers  to  grant  degrees  in  arti»  loM 
medicine,  and  music,  but  the   University  bad  no   direct   means  of   tcaobii] 
Negotiationa  between  the  Otogo  University  and  Cajiterbiiry  College  in  18731 
to  the  panaing  of   *'The  New  Zealand  University  Act,  1874,"   constituting  lb 
body  an  examining  body  solely,  and  to  the  affiliation   to  it  of  the  Otago  DnJ 
versity  and  Canterbury  Colk-ge, 

The  government  of  Canterbury  College  was  vosted  in  a  Board  of  GovernorSi, 
eonsisting  of  twenty-three  members,  who  were  named  in  claut^e  4  of  ibe  Cant^ 
bury  College  Ordinance.     They  were  appointed   for  life,  and  vacancies  wb 
ooGurred  in  tbe  Board  were  at  first  filled  up  by  the  Board  itself.     It  was  [ 
vided,  however,  by  clause  18  of  the  Ordinance  thac  when  the  number  of  gradualeft 
of  the   University  of  New  Zealand  who  were  membersi  of  the  College   aliould^ 
reach  thirty  the  graduates  should  fill  up  vacancieB  in  tbe  Board  of  Govenion^ 
Under  this  clause  the  graduates  have  filled  up  all  the  vacancicB  which   hav^ 
ocoorred  since  June,  1884. 

The  preamble  of  **  The  Canterbury  College  Ordinance,  1873,"  sets  out  Uim 
object  for  which  the  College  was  ©etablished — vi?:.,  lor  enabling  all  classes  and^ 
denominations  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  resident  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  to  pursue  a  regular  and  liberal 
course  of  education.  With  this  object  three  professors  were  ap[>otuted  ia. 
England  in  the  year  1874,  whose  duties  were  to  teach  in  Canterbury  College 
tbe  subjcotH  of  classioa  and  English,  mathematicF^  and  natural  philo^p^ 
physics  and  chemistry.  The  piofeaaors  appointed  began  their  work  in  Cbrii 
church  in  tbe  year  1875,  and  tbe  lecturers  in  modern   language?,  bio]og;y,  i 

{'uriBprudence  who  bad  been  working  under  tbe  Collegiate  Union  beoamtf 
ecturers  on  the  staff  of  the  newiy-establinhed  Co)Uge«  There  wore  at  firit 
no  College  buildings  ;  the  lecturer  were  held  in  two  rooms  belongmg  to  the 
Public  Library,  and  in  a  small  ball  at  some  distance,  to  which  was  attached 
the  chomical  laboratory.  The  Provincial  Council,  however,  voted  various 
amounts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  an^  the  erectioD  of  bujldtiigf. 
These  were  begun  in  1876,  and  that  portion  which  includes  the  board-room,  tht) 
offices,  and  the  maihi-matical  and  the  English  lecture-room  was  opened  in  Junc^ 
1877;  the  iron  building,  in  which  are  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories 
and  lectur€'rooniB,  was  fTnished  about  the  h^auie  time.  Shortly  afterwards  ihfi 
set  of  lecture  rooms  to  tbe  left  of  the  main  €ntrance  was  added,  then  tbe  hall, 
then  the  cla,«?Fieal  lecture-room,  then  the  wing  in  wbioh  is  the  Sohool  of 
Enginuering.  Finally,  the  building  was  erected  which  includes  the  biological 
laboratory  and  looiuro-rooma,  £i.i:>d  the  lower  for  the  reception  of  the  telescope 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  College  by  Mr.  James  Townsend.  These  build- 
ings were  opened  for  use  in  March,  18%. 


^ 


In  1877  the  stri.fi  oE  the  College  w&a  strengthened  by  the  appoiDtment  of  Sir 
J  all  us  von  Haaat  as  Professior  of  Pa  In?  on  to  logy  and  Geology,  After  his  doELtb 
the.4e  subjects  wore  ftttacheJ  to  the  chair  of  biology,  Rtid  this  arrangement 
«onLinued  till  1893,  when  Cftptftiri  Hatton,  who  htid  ocotipiod  this  chair,  resigned 
It  to  tako  the  Curator«hLp  of  the  Museum.  Along  with  thiH  latter  office  Capbaia 
Button  accepted  the  lecturership  in  geology  and  pal  ao  on  to  logy.  When  tbia 
ftrrangemstit  vvaa  mads,  the  teaching  of  biology  was  providiad  for  by  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  lecturer,  and  thi^  lectureship  has  since  been  made  into  a  profesBorship, 
Daring  the  ypar  I87i)  the  chatr  ol  classtca  and  Englinh  was  dividrd.  Professor 
J.  M.  BrowD,  who  up  to  that  time  bad  held  the  combined  chair,  elected  to  take 
the  subject  of  English,  to  which  was  added  bi-^tory,  and  a  new  chair  of  classics 
was  created.  In  the  year  1S90  arrangoments  were  made  lor  placing  the  teaohing 
of  modern  langunges  on  a  more  permttneitt  ba»ia,  and  eventually  a  profe;? worship 
of  French  and  German  was  created. 

The  School  of  Engineering  and  Technical  Science  was  established  on  it«« 

►pre*f  nt  ba^ift  in  1890.     Before  that  time  certam  evciring  lectures  had  been  given  ' 

on  fi  ^  fiuhjects,  biit   in   that   year  a  permanent   lecturer  (afterwarda  ' 

crra:  r)  wan  appointed,  and  a  complete  course  of  work  sketched  out, 

Beivrc    .  -tij^   liie   University  of   Now    Ze Aland  took    the   matter   in    hand,  and 

arrtitigt'i   to  give  the  degree  of    Baelielor  of    Science  in    Engineering   to   those 

iludcnts  who  completed  a  certain  course,  which  includes  both  theorytical  koow- 

ledgi?  and  practical  work.     Attached   to  the  School  of  Engineering  there  la  a 

prcpcrlV't^quippcd  engineering  laboratory,  containing,  amongst  other  things,  an 

expcri menial  »tcam  engine,  and  a  machine  of  the  latest  pattern  far  testiag  the 

itiength  of  matcriaU. 

The  folio (Afing  inHtiLiuions  have  come  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
GtJvemons  or  tiave  been  establifiliod  by  the  Board  on  the  dates  spot  i tied  ;  The 
Uterary  In^^titutc  wa?  taken  over  on  the  3lat  December,  1873t  under  the  pro- 
mions  of  •*  The  Canterbury  Museum  and  Library  Ordinauee,  1670,"  and  after- 
w»rdj*  was  known  as  the  Public  Library,  an  institution  comprising  a  reference 
library,  a  circulating  library,  and  reading-room.  (The  Canterbury  Museum  and 
Libriiry  Ordinaucft  Amendment  Ordinance  was  passed  in  J873.) 

The  irianagement  of  the  Cantorhury  Museum  was  handed  over  to  the  Board 
in  June,  1S74,  The  GirU'  High  School  was  opened  on  the  13th  September^ 
1877,  The  School  of  Agriculture  was  opened  on  the  lyfch  July,  1880.  The  Boys* 
Higb  SohonI  was  opened  on  the  18th  May,  1881*  The  School  of  Art  was  opened 
6ntho  l6t  Mfach,  1882. 


New  Zealand  University. 

The  New   Zealand  University  is  not  a  teaching  body;  uiKler- 
gndoates  have  hitherto  for  the  most  part  kept  their  terms  at  one 
or  other  of  the  following  atlihated  institutions:  the  Auckland  Uni- 
versity  College,    the   Canterbury   College,    and   the    University   oi 
Otago,  each  of  which  has  a  staflf  of  professors  and  lecturers.     On 
the  1st   June,  1897,   the  number  of   graduates  who   had  obtiiined 
direct  degrees  was  516,     The  number  of  undergraduates  on  the  roll 
I  of  the  University  at  tliat  date  was  1,774  (exclusive  of  such  as  had 
not  performed  any  academical  act  for  a  period  of  ten  years),  but 
j  oaiy  862  were  keeping  terms,  of  whom  576  were  males  and  286 
jfeuuUes.    Seventy-nine   of   the   males  and   12  of  the  females  were 
imedical  students.     The  numbers  of  students  attending  lectures  at 
;  ftJliliated  institutions  durin^f  the  year  1896-97  %vere  as  follow  : 
the    Auckland    University   College,    74  matriculated    and    153 
a-roatriculated ;    at   Canterbury   College,    150  matriculated   and 
non-matriculated  ;    at  the   Otago   University,  206  matriculated 
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jand  28  non-matriculated.     The  establishment  of  the  Yictoria  Col- 
flege.  before-DiGiitioned,  will  afford  further  facilities  for  Uoiversily 
students. 

Private  ami  Denominational  Schooii. 

There  were  283  private  schools  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1896, 
a  decrease  of  15  on  the  number  in  1895  :  28  were  for  boys,  53  for 
girls,  and  202  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending them  was  13,947 — namely*  5.845  boys  and  8,102  ^rls.  not 
counting  Maoris,  16  boys  and  16  ^rls.  The  number  of  European 
pupils  at  these  schools  was  less  than  iu  1895  by  712.  Of  the 
private  schools,  115  were  Eoman  CathoUc,  with  an  attendance  of 
9,590  pupils. 

The  following  gives,  for  the  past  eleven  years,  the  number  ^^^^\ 
private  schools  and  of  Europeans  attending  them,  the  number  <^*^ 
Boman  Catholic  schools  and  pupils  being  also  shown  separately : 


Tear. 


1895 
1S96 


Numbur 

of 
IMvute 
SciioolB. 


Pupils. 


Boyft. 


Girls. 


T£>ta]H. 


fuel  titled  tn  Prerloi 
NaiQbera. 


Koman 
Cfttholic 
School  A. 


PupiU  «» 
Bchool* 


3B8 

399 
399 
393 

381 
274 
399 

m2 

398 
283 


6.216 

7,257 

12,473 

8a 

5,771 

7,H16 

13,887 

90 

6,874 

7,979 

13,853 

96 

6,778 

7,680 

13,458 

95 

5,759 

7,867 

13,626 

108 

6,234 

7,903 

14,142 

110 

6,321 

6,135 

14,456 

105 

6,431 

8,491 

14,922 

111 

6,117 

8,510 

14,627 

117 

6,187 

8,473 

14.669 

114 

5,845 

8,102 

13,947 

115 

7,991 

6,944S 

9,846 

9,024 

9,474 

10,144 

10,111 

10,363 

9,953 

10,453 

9,690 


\       The  total  number  of  children  of  European  dascent  (including  ^^^  ^ 
such  half-castes  fis  live  among  Europeans)  known  to  be  receiving^  *^  ^ 
education   at   school   at   the   end   of    1896  was  147,731  :  of  these^  ^^ 
140,651  were  from  5  to  15  years  of  age.     The  census  showed  alsc^^^ 
6,352  children  receiving   tuition   at    home  in   1896,  against   8.17i^^^ 
in   1691,     No  doubt   increased   .school  accommodation    in    countr 
places  does  away  with  the  need  for  tutors  and  governesses  to 
certain  extent. 

Attendance  at  Sunday  schools  has  been  already  commented  on 
under  the  heading  of  **  Eeligion  *'  on  page  109. 

The  distribution  of  the  private  schools  in  the  various  provincial 

-  districts  of  the  colony  is  shown  in  the  two  following  tables : — 


PRTVATB  AKD  DBMOMIMATIOMAL  SOHOOL8. 
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Schools  for  Natives, 

The  number  of  Native  village  schools  at  the  end  of  1896  eithea:r=:r 
supported  or  subsidised  by  the  Government  was  74  —  five  moir^=^ 
than  in  1895.  In  addition,  there  were  four  boarding-schools  fo^^^c 
Native  children,  the  cost  of  whose  maintenance  was  paid  eith^^^Hv 
by  the  Government  or  from  endowments,  and  three  private  Nati^?-^^ 
day-schools. 

The  number  of  Maori  children  attending  schools  at  the  end  ^zz^t 
1896  was  3,852— namely,  2,192  males  and  1,660  females.  The-^^s^e 
included  265  half-castes  at  the  Native  village  schools  who  w&  m^-e 
living  as  members  of  Maori  tribes,  and  138  at  public  Europe^^b*. :» 
schools. 

The  numbers  at  the  several  schools  in  1895  and  1896  were 
follow : — 


Schools. 


Maori  Children  attending  Bchools. 
Boys. 


Girls. 


1895.  I  1896.  I  1895. 


At  public  European  schools 
At  Native  village  schools 
At  aubsidiscd  or  endowed  board- 
ing-schools 
At  private  European  or  Native 
schools . . 


Totals 


551 
1,290 

108 

49 


6G7 
1,355 

102 

68  I 


359 

994 

80 
71 


1896. 


419 
1,104 

89 

48 


Total  of  bot= ' 
Sexes. 


1805. 


910     1, 
2,284     2, 

168 

120 


.  j  1,998  ,  2,192     1,504  I  1,660  :  3,502 


There  was  thus,  in  1896,  an  increase  of  194  in  the  number 
Maori  boys,  and  an  increase  of  156  in  the  number  of  Maori  gi 
attending  school. 

The  number  of  head-masters  at  Native  village  schools  at  the  en 
of  the  year  1896  was  62  ;  of  head-mistresses,  12  ;  of  assistants,  62^  ^^^ 
and  of  sewing-mistresses,  16.     The  salaries  of  head-teachers  range  -^^^-* 
from  £87  to  £232,  and  those  of    assistants  and  sewing- mistresses 
from  £50  to  such  very  small  allowances  as  £5.     The  expenditure  ii 
1896  was  £18,602   13s.,    made   up  as   follows:    Teachers*  salaried 
and  allowances,  £11,744  7s.;   boarding-school  allowances  (includ-^ 
ing  scholarships)  and   apprenticeship,   £1,892    48.    3d.;    buildings^ 
fencing,  furniture,   Sec,    £3,039   4s.  8d. ;    repairs  and  small  works ^ 
£394  18s.  7d. ;    books  and  school  requisites,  £548  Os.  3d.  ;  inspect 
tion  (including  travelling),  £910  18s.  Id.  ;  sundries,  £73  Os.  2d. 

Income  and  Ex-penditurc  of  Education  Boards, 

The  total  income  of  the  various  Education  Boards  for  the  year 
1896  w^as  £434,786  15s.  6d.  The  grants  by  Government  amounted 
to  £393,659  28.  4d.,  a  decrease  of  £30,554  15s.  lOd.  on  the  grants 
in    1895.      These    grants  consist  of  (a)  a  statutory   allowance   of 
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£3  158.  per  child  in  daily  average  attendance,  (b)  a  further  capita- 
tion allowance  of  Is.  6d.  for  scholarships,  and  (c)  a  varying  sum  for 
school-buildings.  The  income  from  reserves  amounted  to  £37,196 
68.  7d. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1896  amounted  to  £476,025  3s.  6d., 
of  which  the  sum  of  £395,831  16s.  4d.  was  laid  out  on  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  schools,  £12,032  13s.  2d.  used  to  meet  expenses  of  the 
Boards,  £13,037  4s.  7d.  spent  on  inspection  of  schools  and  examina- 
tion of  pupil-teachers,  £53,533  15s.  6d.  on  school-buildings,  and 
£1,589  13s.  lid.  on  miscellaneous  services  — 


Lidustrial  Schools. 

The  cost  of  the  Government  schools  and  the  amount  recovered 
C^rom  Charitable  Aid  Boards,  from  parents,  from  sale  of  farm  pro- 
duce, &c.)  are  shown  hereunder : — 

Cost  of  Government  Industrial  Schools,  1896. 


School. 

GroBB  Cost  of 
School. 

CORt  of 

Boarding  out  i                              ' 
(Included  in    .     Recoveries.          Net  Cost, 
preceding      ! 

Column).       1                             1 

Aticljland     . . 
^uirnham    .. 

£        8.    d. 
1,144     4     7 
6.864  12     6 
6,827    6    5 

£      s.     d. 

612     8     0 

2,536  19  10 

3,156  16    9 

£        8.     d.   1           £       B.    d. 

263  17    6         880    7     1 
2,316  16    6  1  4,547  17     1 
4,634     2    3      1,793    3     2 

Totals 

14,386    2    6 

6,204     4     7  1  7,114  15     2      7,221     7     4 

^^^«^Ty  and  expenRos  of  Visiting  Officer 
Total 


391     1    0 

12  17     9 

7,625     6     1 


The  Government  expenditure  on  the  private  industrial  schools  is 
^^xt  shown.  The  net  expenditure  is  £60  more  than  the  corre- 
sponding amount  for  the  preceding  year. 

Government  Expenditure  on  Private  Industrial  Schools,  1896. 


School. 

PaymentB. 

Recoveriee. 

Net  Expenditure  by 
Government. 

St.  Mary's,  Ponsonby  (Auckland) 
St.  Joseph's,  Wellington 
St.  Mary's,  Nelson 

£        8.     d. 

564  13     0 

402  11     9 

2,189     2     9 

£      B.     d. 

41  10     0 

39     1     7 

357     8  11 

£      8.    d. 

513     3     0 

363  10     2 

1,831  13  10 

Totals      . . 

3,146     7     6 

438     0 

2,708     7     0 

The  total  number  of  inmates  of  the  two  kinds  of  industrial 
schools  is  given  for  the  years  1895  and  1896,  and  the  variations  in 
the  numbers  boarded  out,  in  residence,  or  at  service  : — 
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IxMATEs  OP  Industrial  Schools,  1896  and  1896. 


Boarded  out. 


^.|f!i 


IQ  i^ 


111  UemdvfUce. 


Government  Schools — 

Auckland 

Burnham     . . 

Caversham  . . 
Private  School:^— 

St.  Mary's,  Auckland 

St.  JoBeph's,  Welling- 
ton 

St.  Mary's,  Nelson     . . 

Totals 


39  . .  1  9  30  10 
164  12  . .  176  107 
202   9  . .  211    86 


I 


46 
4;..  ..,     4    64 


7  247 


416  21    9,428560 


, .  I  10 

2il05 

lO]  76 

-r 


At  Service, 


Totals. 


t 

i 

i 

1 

i 

r 

1 

1 

° 

43 
269 
174  21 


2    41 
261243 
196 


12^556,569 


28 


92..  ill 

640..  lie 

462  20 


60 
76 


66j     315 
5T5.1,54d 


5S 
4{ 

( 
i 


111..'     3S 
41271,& 


The  iiuimtes  discharged  from  industrial  schools  during  the  yet 
189G  numbered  189,  and  tlie  new  inmates  203,  so  that  the  increas 
m  the  number  on  the  books  is  14 — from  1,545  to  1,559.  In  Goveri 
inent  schools  the  number  declined  during  the  year  from  1,094  i 
1,087  ;  in  private  schools  it  rose  from  451  to  472.  Out  of  1,6* 
**  inmates  "  there  were  528  who,  though  subject  to  the  control  i 
l\ui  Hchools,  werp  independent  of  them  so  far  as  maintenance 
*ion<v<;ni(.'d,  91  being  with  their  friends  on  probation  for  dischargi 
arirl  '134  at  service.  The  number  of  inmates  dependent  on  th 
Hi:\i()()\H  was  therefore  1,031.  The  number  dependent  at  the  end  < 
IHUn  was  1.0L>3. 

Thi'  dependent  inmates  at  the  end  of  1896  are  accounted  f< 
u,H  fcillowH  :  I{esi(lin<i  m  the  schools,  556  (191  in  Governmei 
m'lttnAa,  :il).'>  in  private  schools) ;  boarded  out,  428  (including  ] 
fiohi  pnvjitM  schools)  ;  with  their  friends,  94  (including  24  froi 
iiMVJtii'  srhools)  ;  in  hospital,  5  (including  2  from  private  schools 
ill  luinUw  Hsyjuni,  3  (from  private  schools)  ;  in  blind  asylum, 
(fjniN  ( iov«i  nnii-nt  school);  in  refuges  or  similar  institutions,  ^ 
(IIM 'hiding  2  from  j)rivate  school) ;  absent  without  leave,  8  (fro; 
(iovri  hhn-nt  .^cjiools). 

||.  ih  woiiliy  of  piirticular  notice  that,  although  the  inmates  < 
|hi»  (iuvi'inmrni,  schools  nnmber  1,087,  only  191  (less  than  18  p 
<H^ht<  )  wcic  iictuully  detained  in  the  schools.  Many  of  the  inma4;< 
kukVr  iinvi'i  once  lieen  on  the  scliool  premises.  Innocent  childrei 
ll^iuUnUl.v  ••  Hent  to  Hnrnham  "  l>y  Maj^istrates'  warrant,  are  real) 
^UV  UMnpiuiuiU  to  a  bonnlini^-hoiise  until  a  suitable  foster-home 
ImuU  (or  ilieiii.  and  their  outtii  prepared;  and  girls  committc 
^^^mi  vhity  have  ht^gun  to  lead  a  flagrantly  immoral  life,  or  are  i 
I  vUU|2t«i'  ol  ijoing  so,  are  at  onct«  sent  to  a  suitable  institution. 
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In  the  Government  schools  the  policy  is  to  board  out  all  children 
of  suitable  age  ajid  character.  Tlie  authorities  of  the  private 
schools  do  not  adopt  the  boarding-out  system. 

Deaf,  Dumby  and  blind  Institutions, 

The  children  at  the  deaf-and-dumb  institution  at  Sumner,  near 
Christchurch,  were  48  in  December,  1896.  The  institution  is  under 
Government  control.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1896  was 
£2,993  16s.  9d.,  made  up  as  follows  :  Salaries  of  professional  staff, 
£1,055  58.  lOd.  ;  salaries  and  wages  of  domestic  staff,  £476 
9s.  6d. ;  rent,  £470 ;  housekeeping,  £715  8s.  lid.  ;  travelling, 
£73  13s.  4d. ;  school  material  and  appliances  for  technical  instruc- 
tion, £14  15s. ;  repairs,  £69  8s.  lOd. ;  sundries,  £52  18s.  6d. ;  me- 
dicine, £26  2s.  2d. ;  drainage,  £39  14s.  8d.  Contributions  received 
from  parents  amounted  to  £281  6s.  6d. :  making  the  net  cost 
£2,712  10s.  3d.  The  children  are  taught  to  speak  with  the  mouth, 
and  to  read  articulate  speech  by  observing  the  movement  of  the 
lips.  The  census  of  1896  showed  a  total  number  of  115  deaf-and- 
dumb  persons  under  20  years  of  age  residing  in  the  colony,  so  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  full  number  would  appear  to  be  living 
at  the  institution. 

'  The  blind  pupils  formerly  sent  to  Melbourne  or  Sydney  are  now 
provided  for  in  the  Jubilee  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Auckland. 
The  number  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  19.  In  cases  where  neces- 
sity has  been  shown,  the  Education  Department  pays  at  the  rate  of 
£25  a  year  for  each  pupil,  recovering  what  is  possible  from  parents. 
The  pajTuents  amounted  to  £487  5s.  6d.,  of  which  sum  £25  was 
paid  for  the  annual  rail  way- ticket  of  the  travelling  agent  of  the 
institute.  Recoveries  from  parents  amounted  to  £68  78.  The 
number  of  blind  persons  under  20  years  of  age  returned  at  the  census 
of  1896  as  living  in  the  colony  was  57. 

Public  Libraries,  and  other  Literary  and  Bcientific 
Institutions. 

Although  the  number  of  these  institutions  only  increased  from 
298  to  304  between  the  years  1891  and  1896,  according  to  the 
census  returns,  it  will  be  found  that  the  membership  increased  from 
14,489  to  17,638,  or  at  the  rate  of  2173  per  cent.  There  was  also  a 
large  increase  of  books  (23-83  per  cent.),  which  numbered  330,770 
in  1891,  and  409,604,  in  1896.  In  considering  these  facts  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  increased  1224  per  cent,  in 
the  quinquennium.  The  details  for  all  provincial  districts  are  given, 
which,  shows  that  Auckland  and  Otago  had  75  institutes  each,  and 
Canterbury  73.  In  membership  Otago  stands  highest,  and  Auckland 
second ;  but  according  to  number  of  books  Auckland  takes  first 
place,  Canterbury  next,  and  Otago  third. 
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Provincial  Districts. 
Auckland 
Taranaki 
Hawke's  Bay 
Wellington 
Marlborough 
Nelson 
Westland 
Canterbury 
Otago 


Number  of 

Institutions. 

75 

6 
17 
21 

5 
25 

7 
73 
75 


Number  of 
Members. 

8,741 
378 

1,513 

3,029 
234 
679 
356 

3,647 

4,062 


Number  of 

Books. 

106.677 

7,700 
22,955 
49,712 

7,783 
27,863 

6,602 
93,981 
86,931 


Totals,  1896    . . 

..       304 

298 

..       303 

..       225 

17,638 

409,604 

Totals,  1891    . . 

14,489 

330,770 

Totals,  1886    .. 

13,684 

292,108 

Totals,  1881    . . 

12,868 

198,520 

Totals,  1878 
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12,092 


173,021 


Places  of  Worship. 


The  total  number  of  buildings  returned  as  used  for  public 
worship  in  1896  was  1,987,  of  which  1,431  were  churches  or 
chapels.  These  last  increased  by  234,  or  19  per  cent,  on  the  number 
returned  in  1891.  The  schoolhouses  used  for  worship  in  1896  and 
1891  were  366  and  241  for  the  respective  years;  190  dwelling- 
houses  were  used  as  churches  or  chapels  at  last  census.  Sitting 
accommodation  was  found  for  334,509  persons  in  all  buildings 
utilised  for  public  worship;  and  the  numbers  attending  services 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  209,731.  These  numbers  show  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  2028  and  1846  per  cent,  respectively  since 
18dl,  while  the  increase  of  population  during  the  interval  between 
the  two  censuses  was  at  the  rate  of  12*24  per  cent. 
,  The  number  of  buildings,  in  each  provincial  district  of  the 
colony,  used  for  public  worship  in  1896  is  shown  in  the  next  table  : — 


Provincial  Districts. 


Churches 

aud 
Chapels. 


School - 

houses  used 

lor  Public 

Worship. 


Dwellings 
or  Public 
Buildings 

used  for 
Public 

Worship. 


Number  of  Persons. 


For  whom 
Accommo- 
dation. 


Attending 
Services. 


Auckland 

Taranaki 

Hawke's  Bay 

Wellington 

Marlborough 

Kelson 

Westland 

Canterbury 

Otago 


Totals,  1896 
Totals,  1891 


329 

98 

61 

78,104 

45,270 

62 

5 

16 

13,173 

7,378 

83 

20 

13 

17,526 

11,485 

209 

22 

26 

49,820 

31,973 

28 

1 

2 

4,809 

3,361 

93 

34 

11 

17,963 

10,521 

42 

3 

2 

7,955 

5,001 

277 

61 

-  15 

62,884 

42,615 

308 

122 

44 

82,775 

52,127 

1,431 

366 

190 

334,509 

209.731 

'     1,197 

241 

161 

278,114 

177,055 
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The  following  gives  the  buildings  in  use  for  purposes  of  public 
worship  by  the  various  denominations,  as  returned  at  the  census  of 
April,  1896.  The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  each  denomination 
in  the  colony  has  been  previously  stated  under  the  head  of 
"  Rehgion  "  on  page  107. 


Denominations. 


iChurchefl 
I      and 
I  Chapels. 


Church  of  England 

Roman  Catholics 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church 

Presbyterians   . . 

Methodists — 
Wesleyau  Methodists' 
Independent  Wesleyans 
Primitive  Methodists 
Scandinavian      Metho- 
dists 

Other  Denominations — 
Baptists 
Congregational       Inde 

pendents    .. 
Lutherans     . . 
Society  of  Friends 
Brethren 

Christian  Disciples 
Church  of  Christ 
Christadelphians 
New   Church   (Sweden 

boi^ian)     . . 
Seventh-day  Adventists 
Students  of  Truth 
New  and  Latter  House 

of  Israel     . . 
Salvation  Army 

Undenominational 

Hebrews 

Confucians 

Buildings  open  to  more 
than  one  denomination 
(included  in  the  above) 

Totals,  1896      . . 

Totals,  1891      . . 


School- 
houses  used 
for  Public 
Worship. 


Dwellin^is 
or  PubUe 
Buildings 
used  for 
Public 
Worship. 


Number  of  Persons. 


For  whom 

Accommo- 

datiou. 


Attending 
Services. 


414 

105 

33 

76,811 

48,117 

212 

8 

7 

52,267 

36,080 

1 

100 

50 

301 

152 

45 

75,881 

48,751 

249 

60 

27 

55,772 

35,445 

1 

1 

259 

180 

45 

9 

4 

9,325 

5,436 

1 

•  • 

80 

50 

84 

1 

1 

8,630 

5,652 

20 

5 

1 

6,700 

3,475 

15 

1 

1,510 

806 

1 

, , 

60 

25 

27 

. , 

9 

5,309 

2,049 

2 

1 

262 

222 

15 

1 

5 

4,765 

2,738 

3 

•• 

4 

395 

138 

1 

.. 

100 

40 

5 

, . 

700 

254 

1 

•• 

•• 

1,200 

500 

1 

.. 

50 

13 

61 

10 

30 

24,178 

15,777 

15 

13 

23 

9,265 

3,503 

5 

810 

380 

1 

•• 

•• 

80 

50 

[15] 

[22] 

[9] 

[3,855] 

[2,062] 

1,431 

366 

190 

334,509 

209,731 

1,197 

241 

161 

278,114 

177,055 

*  Includes  Uoitod  Free  Methodists  and  Bible  Christians,  which  bodies  amalgamated 
with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  on  13th  April,  1896. 


SECTION  v.— LAW  AND  CRIME. 

Civil  Cases. 

BrrriNOs  of  the   Supreme  Court   are   held   for  trial   of  civil  casefti 
{at  Aucklaud,  Gisboriie^   New   Plymouth,   Napier,  WellingtoD*  and 
Wangaimi,  in  the  North  Island  ;  and  at  Blenheinij  Nelson,  Hokitika, , 
Christchurch,  Timaru,  Oamaru,  Dunedin,  and  Invercargill,  io  thej 
Middle  Island. 

Tlie  number  of  writs  of  summons  issued  in  the  Supreme  C/Ourt  ial 
1896  was  529,  against  511  in  1895,  661  in  1894,  and  741  in  1893.J 
The  number  of  civil  cases  tried  increased  from  129  in  1895  to  153 
in  189G.  Of  these,  23  were  tried  before  common  juries*  24  byj 
special  jury,  and  106  by  Judge  without  jury.  The  total  of  amountsj 
for  which  judgments  were  reconled  in  1896  was  £54|895.  There 
were  62  writs  of  execution  issued  during  the  year. 

Seventy-five  cases  were  commenced  at  fourteen  District  Courts  ia] 
189G.     Eleven  of  these  cases  were  tried  before  juries,  and  39  befor 
a  Judge  only,  making  a  total  of  60  eases  tried.     Fifteen  cases  lapsed 
or  were  discontinued  (in  one  case  the  Court  had  no  jurisdiction),, 
and  three  remained  pending.     The  total  of  amounts  sued  for  w^a 
£15,021,  and   judgments   were   recorded   for   £3,853.      Before  thf 
Magistrates'  Courts  19,708  cases  were  tried,  against  25,201  in  1896; 
the  aggregate  sum  sued  for  being  £298,753,  and  the  total  for  which^ 
judgment  was  given  £171,344. 

CouiiT  OF  Appeal.  I 

Three  Crown  (criminal)  cases  were  leaerved  from  the  superior 
Courts  and  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  1896.  In  two 
cases  the  convictions  were  affirmed,  and  in  one  a  new  trial  was 
or<3ered.  There  were  appeals  from  13  civil  cases,  of  which  3  were 
allowed  and  10  dismissed.  Judgments  were  given  on  7  other  cases 
removed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Bankjiuptcy, 
The  petitions  in  bankiuptcy  during  1896  numbered  412,  of  whicl 
''875  were  made  by  debtors  and  37  by  creditors.     This  number  is  7 
fewer  than  the  petitions  for  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  bankruptcies  in  1896  :  in  8  cases  the  liabilities  w^ere  under 
I  £50;  in  93,  from  £50  to  £100;  in  128,  from  £100  to  £250;  in  96, 
tfrom  £250  to  £500 ;  in  38,  from  £500  to  £1,000 ;  in  15,  from  £1,000 
ito  £2,000;  in  12,  from  £2,000  to  £5,000;  and  in  5,  £5,000  and 
'  upwards. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  petitions,  the  total  amount 
of   the  unsecured    assets,   the  amount   of   debts   proved 
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amount  paid  in  diiridends  and  preferential  claims  for  the  past^ 
years: — 


Dobtoir»* 

■ 

No.  of 

8t&t«me£it&ot 

Amounts 

AiDnuntfi  ]9 

Tear. 

Petitions 

Asftetfl. 
excJtidinit 
Amounts 
seourod  Bo 

realiiied  by 

Amount  of 

in  DWldeiS 

InBauk- 
niptoy. 

omci&i 

ABsJgnofHU 

Debta  proved. 

and  Prcsforfl 
tlal  ClMvM 

Oradlton. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

!      ^    1 

11887 

1,086 

311,745 

ia5,633 

503,759 

109,256 

1888 

881 

252.322 

1)8,213 

571,741 

79,843  ^ 

1B80 

724 

441.874 

187,048 

755,165 

'        95.032 

1890 

652 

262,733 

112,951 

381,124 

122,276 

1891 

605 

141, y70 

84,341 

302,712 

72,571 

18^ 

507 

lJi2.049 

6G,4^J7 

238,953 

43,661 

1893 

484 

111,483 

68,843 

464/273 

87,721 

1894 

626 

187.785 

85,538 

310,077 

70 » 888 

1895 

485 

183, COS 

88,684 

239,562 

70,018 

1896 

412 

116,455 

71,712 

256,870 

37.492 

A  special  article  on  the  present  bankraptcy  law  of  New  Zealand 
^as  printed  in  the  Year-book  of  liS94.  Reference  is  made  in  it  to  a 
mode  of  pn\^ate  assignment  which  has  come  into  such  freqnent 
tise  as  to  prevent  conclusions  being  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
%,he  figm-es  above  given. 

Divorce. 
Under  •*  The  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  1867,"  peti- 
tions- for  divorce  may,  in  New  Zealand,  be  granted  on  any  one  of 
^he  following  grounds : — 

Husband  v,  wife  :  Adultery  since  marriage. 

Wife  IK  husband  :  Incestuous  adultery,  or  bigamy  with  adultery^ 

or  tape,  &c.,  or  adultery  coupled  with  such  cruelty  as  without 

adultery  would  have  entitled  the  wife  to  a  decree  for  a  divorce 

a  mensd  et  thoro  under  English  law,  or  adultery  coupled  with 

desertion  without  reaiaouahle  excuse  for  two  years  or  upwards. 

When  a  decision  has  been  given,  either  by  the  Supreme  Court 

-or  a  Judge  thereof,  either  party  may  appeal  within  three  mont" 

Irom  the  pronouncing  of  such  decision. 

When  the  time  limited  for  appeaUug  has  expired  and  no  appeati 
h&s  been  presented,  or  when  the  appeal  has  been  dismissed,  or  wiienn 
in  the  result  of  an  appeal  marriage  is  declared  to  be  dissolved,  but 
not  sooner,  the  respective  parties  thereto  may  marry  again  as  if  the 
prior  marriage  had  been  dissolved  by  death. 

A  decree  for  a  judicial  separation  may  be  obtained  either  by  the 
husband  or  wife  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  or  of  cruelty,  or  of  deser-l 
tioD  without  cause  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

The   petitions  in  1896  under  *'  The  Divorce  and  Matrimoniall 

Causes  Act,  1867,"  were  61  in  number — 25  more  than  in  1895 :  55| 

^lere  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  and  6  for  judicial  separation  ;  86| 

[decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriage  were  granted.     The  proceedings! 

[under  the  Act  for  the  past  ten  years  were  as  follows  ;— 
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Petitions  for 

Decrees  for 

Year. 

Dissolution  of         Judicial 

Dissolntion  of 

Judicial 

Marriage.      >    Separation. 

1 

Marriage. 

Separation. 

1887 

26          '            6 

16 

1 

1888 

35                      3 

32 

. . 

1889 

26                      7 

17 

1 

1890 

24                      8 

21 

3 

1891 

31                       6 

20 

8 

1892 

30                      8 

18 

1 

1893 

34                      9 

25 

1 

1894 

26                       3 

20 

4 

1895 

30                      6 

18 

5 

1896 

55                      6 

36 

2 

The  petitions  for  dissolution  of  marriage  amounted  on  the  average 
for  the  ten  years  to  7*99  in  every  1,000  marriages,  and  the  decrees 
for  dissolution  to  5*62. 

The  proportion  of  petitions  and  decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriage 
to  the  number  of  marriages  is  higher  in  New  Zealand  than  in 
England  and  Wales,  but  lower  than  in  New  South  Wales  or  Vic- 
toria. The  proportion  in  every  1,000  marriages  for  these  countries 
is  as  follows  : — 


Country. 


Petitions  for 

Dissolution  of 

Marriage. 


New  Zealand  (average  for  ten  years,  1887-96) 

England  and  Wales 

New  South  Wales  (average  for  five  years, 

1892-96) 
Victoria  (average  for  five  years,  1891-95)    . . 


7-99 
'  1-88 
39-86 

19-20 


Decrees  for 

Dissolution  of 

Marriage. 


6-62 

0-95 

2707 

11-69 


In  1889  an  Act  was  passed  in  Victoria  to  allow  of  divorces  being 
granted  for  wilful  desertion,  habitual  drunkenness  with  cruelty  or 
neglect,  imprisonment  under  certain  circumstances  of  either  party, 
and  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  This  multiplication  of 
the  causes  for  divorce  has  largely  increased  the  proportion  of  decrees 
in  that  colony. 

An  Act  of  a  similar  tenor  was  passed  in  New  South  Wales  in 
1891,  and  brought  into  working  in  August  of  the  following  year, 
under  which,  in  addition  to  adultery  since  marriage  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,  and  adultery  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  peti- 
tions for  divorce  can  now  be  granted  in  that  colony  on  any  of  tho 
following  grounds : — 

Husband  r.  wife :  Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years ; 
habitual  drunkenness  for  a  similar  period  ;  being  imprisoned 
under  a  sentence  of  three  years  or  upwards ;  attempt  to  mur- 
der or  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assaults  on 
him  within  one  year  previously. 
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Wife  V.  husband :    Adultery,  provided  that  at  the  time  of 
institution  of  the  suit  the  husband  is  domiciled  in  New  Soi 
Wales ;    desertion  for  not  less   than   three   years ;    habiti 
drunkenness  for  the  same  period  ;  being  imprisoned  for  thr 
years  or  upwards,   or  having   within   five    years  undergoi 
various  sentences  amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than   thrc 
years;    attempt  to  murder,  or  assault  with  intent  to  inflic 
grievous  bodily  harm,. or  repeated  assaults  within  one  yea 
previously. 
To  entitle  either  party  to  seek  relief  on  these  grounds,  he  or  she 
must  have  been  domiciled  in  the  colony  at  the  time  of  instituting 
the  suit  for  three  years  or  upwards,  and  should  not  have  resorted 
to  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  the  suit.     When  a  wife  seeks  for  a 
decree  on  the  ground  of  three  years'  desertion,  if  she  was  domiciled 
in  New  South  Wales  when  the  desertion  commenced,  she  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  lost    her   domicile  by  reason  of  her   husband 
having  thereafter  acquired  a  foreign  domicile. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  number  of  decrees  (nisi)  of  divorce 
made  absolute  increased  from  69  in  the  year  1891  to  3J  2  in  1894, 
falling  to  250  in  1895  and  131  in  1896. 

Criminal  Cases. 
In  respect  of  criminal  statistics  New  Zealand  compares  favourably 
with  the  colonies  of  Australia,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
following  figures,  taken  from  the  Victorian  Year-book  for  1894 : — 


Proportion 

por  1,000  of 

Proportion  per  10,000  of 

Population  of 

Population  of 

1892. 

Apprehensionsj 
and 

Summary 

Commitments. 

Convictions 

aft>jr 

Sammousee.*  ] 

Couvictious. 
32-74 

Gommitmont. 

Queensland  .. 

! 
4217 

10-82 

4-88 

I^ew  South  Wales 

65-82        ! 

47-77 

11-95 

7-59 

Yictoria 

48-72        i 

33-26 

9-82 

6-53 

South  Australia 

23-79        ' 

2017 

5-74 

2-72 

Western  Australia 

99-57        i 

63-90 

16-61 

10-36 

Tasmania 

4107 

31-54 

7-00 

2-81 

Kew    Zealand    (exclu- 

27-39       , 

20-69 

5-40 

2-80 

sive  of  Maoris) 

*  Not  including  civil  cases. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  summary  convictions  in  1892,  the 
amount  of  crime  in  New  Zealand  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time 
proportionately  less  than  in  any  one  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
excepting  South  Australia.  The  ratio  of  convictions  after  commit- 
ment was  somewhat  higher  than  in  South  Australia,  but  lower 
than  in  any  other  colony. 

Charges  be/ore  Magistrates. 
The  number  of  charges  heard  before  the  Magistrates*  Courts  in 
896  was  19,276.     Repeated  charges  against  the  same  person  are 
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counted  as  distinct.      In   1895  the  number  was  18,028;   in  1894,- 
17,805;  in  1893.  18,271;  in  1892,  18,017;  in  1891,  17,613;  in  189Q| 
18,701  :  ill  1889,  18,845;  and  in  1888,  19,167.      Of  the  charges 
1896,  461   were  against  persona  of  the  aboriginal  native  race, 
increaso  of  14  on  the  nnmber  for  the  previous  year. 

If  the  Maoris  be  excluded,  the  number  of  charges  in  1896  ia 
found  to  have  been  18,815,  an  increase  of  1,234  upon  the  numberj 
for  1895;    and  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  population   was  26*3oj 
against  25  39  m  1895. 

The  figures,  both   numerical   and   proportional,  for  a  series 
fifteen  years  are  subjoined  : — 

CHABO^S    BEFOHE    3lAataTBATS^8. 


■ 

Proportion 

1     „ 

l*roi>ortioii 

Bij. 

Number. 

per  um  of 
ropuiftlion. 

Yfrar. 

Number. 

per  1,000  of 
Populatiou 

I6S3 

22,108 

43-41 

1890 

18,247 

29-39 

1883 

22^511 

1252 

,     1891 

17,189 

27-29 

1884 

23,106 

41-81 

,     1892 

17,587 

27  38 

1886 

22,709 

3961 

'     1893 

17,932 

27  12 

1886 

21,227 

36-46 

1894 

17,358 

25-55 

1887 

19,924 

33-41 

1896 

17,581 

25  8VJ 

1888 

18,829 

3082 

1896 

18,815 

26-32^ 

1689 

18,476 

3010 

ni 

The  general  results  shown   in  the  next  table  are  borne  out 
fa  most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  statistics  relating  to  prisoners  i 
gaol  (see  po^t)^  which  also  show  a  marked  decrease  in  crime  du 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

Summary  Convictions,  and  Cmivictions  in  Sttperior  Courts, 

The  sunnnary  convictions  in  1896  numbered  14,481,  includinj 
332  Maoris.     546  persons,  17  of  whom  were  Maoris,  were  cominitte 
for  trial  at  the  Supreme  and  District  Courts,  a  decrease  of  101  oc 
the  number  committed  in  1896. 

**The.  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882/*  provides  that  sundry  m^ 

dictable  ofTences  may  with  the  consent  of  the  accused  be  summarilj 

lldealt  with  by  Magistrates.     The  increasing  use  of  this  provision  rnaj 

have  aflected  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  higlier  Courts  shown^ 

in  the  nine-year  table  on  next  page, 

Includiog   19   Mtioris,   the   convictions   in   the   superior  Courra 
numbered  310  (persons). 

A  conipaiison  of  the  number  of  persons  in  New  Zealand  sum* 
marily   convicted  during   nine  years,    ending   with   18%,   shows 
decrease  in  the  proportion   of   these  convictions  per   1,()00  of  the] 
population,  not  only  on   the  total  but  also  in  regard  to  offences  I 
ragainst   the   person,   against    property,   and   other   offences   taken  I 
I  fieparately.      Dealing  with  the  convictions  in  the   superior  Courts 
for  offences  against  the  person  and  property,   taken  together,  the 
number  and  proportion  per  1,000  of  population   are   both  less  in 
1896  than  in  1895,  but  higher  than  in  any  of  the  precwtHng  years. 
In  regard  to  **  other  offences, "  both  number  and  proportion  In  189S  j 
are  by  far  the  lowest  shown  for  any  of  the  nine  years  under  review. 
The  figures  given  exclude  the  Maoris : — 
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Years. 
1888— 
Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  ofEences 

E 

Co 

Number. 

715 

1,246 

12,298 

14,259 

NVIOTIONS. 

Proportion 
per  1,000  of 

Mean 
Population. 

1-18 

2-06 
20-31 

CONV 

Super 
Number. 

42 

178 

35 

255 

30 

152 

43 

225 

18 

138 

86 

192 

31 

141 

42 

214 

29 

127 

24 

180 

48 

174 

38 

260 

36 

199 

65 

300 

56 

255 

33 

344 

36 

242 

13 

291 

lOTIONB  IN 

Proportion 
per  1,000  of 

Mean 
Population. 

007 

0-29 

006 

Totals . . 
1889— 

OfEences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offences 

23-55 

0-42 

716 

1,377 

11,768 

1-17 

2-24 

1916 

005 
0-25 
007 

Totals  . . 
a890— 

Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offences 

Totals  . . 
X891- 

Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offences 

Totals . . 
X892- 

Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offences 

Totals . . 
X898— 

Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offences 

13,861 

794 

1,273 

11,818 

13,885 

751 

1,312 

10,988 

13,051 

771 

1,294 

11,225 

13,290 

22-57 

0-37 

1-28 

205 

1904 

22-37 

1-19 

208 

17-45 

20-72 

1-20 

2-01 

17-48 

20-69 

003 
0-22 
0-06 

0-31 

006 
0-23 
0-07 

0-35 

0-05 
0-20 
0-04 

0-29 

760 

1,361 

11,336 

115 

206 

1714 

20-35 

0-07 
0-26 
006 

Totals . . 
X894- 

Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offence? 

13,457 

724 

1,284 

10,605 

0-39 

107 

1-89 

15-61 

006 
0-29 
010 

Totals  . . 
X895— 

Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offences 

12,613 

18-57 

0-97 

200 

1690 

0-44 

673 

1,383 

11,011 

008 
0-37 
005 

Totals  . . 
1896- 
Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offences 

13,067 

18-87 

0-50 

658 

1,256 

12,235 

0-93 

1-78 

17-31 

20-02 

0-05 
0-34 
002 

Totals  . . 

14,149 

0-41 

The  number  of  summary  convictions  in  the  vaxious  Magistrates' 
Courts  for  certain  of  the  most  common  offences  in  each  of  the  past 
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eight  years,  together  with  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  the  mean 
population  (excluding  Maoris)  is  given  herewith : — 

Summary  Convictions. 
Numbers. 


1889. 

1890.           1891.           1892.           1893.           189i. 

1895. 

1896. 

Assaults 

636 

705          675          666          670          647 

581 

651 

Theff 

1,085 

905          934          904          978          921 

1,034 

952 

Drunkenness 

5,152 

5,677      5,118      5,055      5,048      4,498 
Proportions  per  1,000  of  the  Population. 

4,568 

4,822 

1889. 

1890.           1891.           1892.            1893.           1894. 

1805. 

1896. 

Assaults 

104 

114         1-07         1-02         1-01         0-96 

084 

0-92 

Theft  • 

1-77 

1-45         1-48          1-41          V48         1-36 

1-49 

1-86 

Drunkenness 

8-39 

914         813         7-87         7-63         662 

6-60 

6-82 

The  proportion  of  assaults  for  1896  is  found  to  be  rather  higher 
than  for  1895.  In  the  year  1887  it  was  as  high  as  1-23  per  1,000. 
During  the  years  1890-96  the  proportion  for  theft  remained  almost 
without  change.  The  record  of  drunkenness,  except  for  a  slight 
rise  in  1896,  shows  a  falling  rate  for  the  same  six  years.  It  would 
seem  that  the  rate  given  for  1889  is  incorrect,  it  having  been 
worked  upon  an  estimate  of  population  which  the  census  of  1891 
proved  to  have  been  exaggerated.  Could  the  true  figures  be  ascer- 
tained they  might  possibly  show  a  steady  decline  throughout  the 
period  under  review.  The  range  for  ten  years  is  from  9*01  per 
1,000  persons  in  1887  to  660  in  1895,  and  6-82  in  1896. 

Drunkenness. 
To  judge  by  the  consumption  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  in 
the  period  1884-1896,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  falling-oflT 
during  the  last  thirteen  years  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  this 
colony.  Exclusive  of  Maoris,  the  beer  consumed  was  8*769  gallons 
per  head  in  1884,  against  7873  in  1896.  Wine  in  1884  was  0*272 
gallons  per  head,  against  0141  in  1896 ;  and  spirits  fell  from  0*999 
gallons  to  0639  in  the  same  period.  The  figures,  including  and 
excluding  Maoris,  are  given  for  each  of  the  last  thirteen  years. 

Consumption  of  Beee,  Wine,    and  Spirits  per  Head  op  Population 
(including  and  excluding  Maoris). 

Including  Maoris.  Excluding  Maoris. 


Beer. 

Wino. 

Spirits. 

Beer. 

Wine. 

Spirits. 

Gal. 

C^al. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

1884.. 

..     8121 

0-253 

0-923 

8769 

0-272 

0-999 

1885.. 

. .     7-840 

0-243 

0-826 

8-414 

0-261 

0-899 

1886.. 

. .     7-333 

0198 

0-705 

7-861 

0-212 

0-820 

1887.. 

. .     7-148 

0185 

0-719 

7-651 

0198 

0-770 

1888.. 

. .     6-670 

0-156 

0-767 

7133 

0-167 

0-820 

1889.. 

. .     7-136 

0165 

0-560 

7-624 

0-176 

0-598 

1890.. 

. .     7-402 

0-172 

0-649 

7-899 

0-184 

0693 

1891.. 

. .     7-168 

0161 

0-655 

7-646 

0-172 

0-699 

1892.. 

. .     7-328 

0-163 

0-664 

7-807 

0174 

0-708 

1893.. 

. .     7-255 

0-159 

0-656 

7-716 

0170 

0-697 

1894.. 

. .     6-961 

0-136 

0-611 

7-391 

0-144 

0-648 

1895.. 

. .     6-996 

0-127 

0-593 

7-421 

0136 

0629 

1896.. 

. .     7-453 

0-133 

0-605 

7-873 

0-141 

0-6.39 

•  Inclurliug  embezzlement,  receiving,  and  false  pretences. 


DKUNKENNESS. 
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The  actual  quantities  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  used  in  the  colony 
range  from  4,676,291  gallons  of  beer  in  1886  to  5,566,040  gallons 
in  1896.  Wine  shows  a  decrease  from '  123,876  gallons  in  1886  to 
99,478  gallons  in  1896 ;  and  spirits  a  decrease  from  477,352  gallons 
in  1886  to  461,679  gallons  in  1896.  The  mean  population  increased 
during  the  eleven  years  from  582,117  to  706,846  persons,  or  at  the 
rate  of  21*43  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time  a  comparison  of  the  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness shows  that  excessive  drinking  was  not  so  prevalent  in  1896  as 
it  was  eleven  years  previously.  And  among  the  New-Zealand-bom 
population  of  European  descent  there  is  evidence  of  less  drunkenness 
than  among  persons  who  have  come  to  the  colony  from  abroad.  At 
the  census  of  1896,  out  of  the  total  population  of  New  Zealand  over 
15  years  of  age,  not  less  than  43-71  per  cent,  were  found  to  have 
been  bom  here  ;  while  the  proportion  of  the  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness of  New-Zealand-born  Europeans  to  the  total  convictions  was 
in  that  year  less  than  15  per  cent. 

The  prison  statistics  show  for  several  years  back  the  number  of 
distinct  prisoners  received  into  gaol  after  being  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness. The  figures  for  the  years  1885-96  are  as  follow  (readmissions 
of  the  same  person  not  counted)  : — 


Number. 

Year. 

Number 

..      1,200 

1891 

..     694 

..      1,077 

1892 

..     638 

..     1,038 

1893 

..     619 

938 

1894 

..     457 

802 

1895 

..     46<^ 

808 

1896 

..     515 

Distinct  Prisoners  Convicted  of  Drunkenness  received  into  Gaol. 

Tear. 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890  .... 

Here  the  decrease  proceeds  rapidly  and  almost  uniformly  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  true  that  the  option  of  a  fine  is  generally 
given  to  a  person  convicted  of  drunkenness,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  proportion  of  fines  for  this  offence  has  increased  of 
late,  so  that  a  fall  in  the  number  of  distinct  persons  imprisoned  may 
fairly  be  acdfepted  as  evidence  of  growing  sobriety  among  the 
people. 

In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  the  consumption  per  head  of 
alcoholic  liquors  is  much  greater  than  it  is  here.  The  figures 
are, — 

Beer.  Wine.  Spinte. 

Qal.  Gal.  Qal. 

Victoria  ..  ..  ..         19-36  1-01  112 

New  South  Wales         ..  ..         1091  086  100 

In  each  of  these  colonies,  as  also  in  Queensland  and  South 
Australia,  arrests  for  drunkenness  are,  in  proportion  to  population, 
far  more  numerous  than  in  New  Zealand.  The  order  of  the  colonies 
in  this  respect  is  as  under : — 
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Arrests,  etc.,  fob  Dbunkenness  in  Propobtion  to  Population. 

New  South  Wales  . .     17  60  per  1,000 

Victoria  . .  . .     13-67 

Queensland  11-82 

New  Zealand  ..  ..816 

South  Australia  . .  . .  8 15 

Tagmania  ..  692 


Crime  amongst  Maoris, 

The  Native  population  of  the  colony  may  be  regarded  as  sta- 
tionary, and  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  summary  convictions 
by  the  higher  and  lower  Courts  for  the  last  thirteen  years  seems 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  crime  amongst  the  Maoris  is  not 
increasing.  The  figures,  especially  those  relating  to  the  convictions 
by  the  superior  Courts,  though  small  and  fluctuating,  are  considered 
sufficient  to  justify  this  inference : — 

Summary  Convictions  of  Maoris. 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number 

1884 

..  296 

1391 

. .  298 

1885 

..  238 

1892 

. .  293 

1886 

..  277 

1898 

. .  253 

1887 

..  279 

1894 

. .  321 

1888 

..213    '■ 

1896 

..316 

1889 

. .  221    i 

1896 

. .  332 

1890 

. .  243    ' 

Conviction 

S  OF  Maobis 

in  Supebiob 

COUBTS. 

Year. 

ConvictiouB. 

Number  of  Persons 
convicted 

1884 

27 

22 

1885 

15 

13 

1886 

22 

27 

1887 

11 

13 

1888 

10 

10 

1889 

10 

10 

1890 

31 

35 

1891 

7 

7 

1892 

16 

15 

1893 

13 

12 

1894 

25 

..24 

1895 

17 

15 

1896 

19 

19 

Prisoners  in  Gaol. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  received  in  the  different  gaols  of 
the  colony  during  the  year  1896  was  3,392,  including  persons  await- 
ing trial  but  not  convicted  within  the  year,  and  counting  as  distinct 
persons  repeated  admissions  of  the  same  person,  as  well  as  transfers 
from  gaol  to  gaol  of  convicts  undergoing  sentence.  In  1895  the 
number  received  was  3,489,  so  that  the  figures  for  1896  show  a 
decrease  of  97.  Of  3,392  admissions  for  1896,  59  were  for  debt,  and 
77  on  account  of  lunacy ;  while  160  were  Maoris  imprisoned  for  various 
offences.     If  the  debtors,  lunatics,  and  Maoris  be  excluded,  the 
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number  of  persons  received  into  gaol  is  reduced  to  3,096,  against 
8,239  in  1896,  a  decrease  of  143.  In  1881,  when  the  mean  popu- 
lation was  only  493,482  persons,  the  corresponding  number  of  ad- 
missions was  4,207. 

The  number  of  persons  in  gaol  (including  Maoris)  at  the  end  of 
each  of  sixteen  years  is  next  given,  with  the  proportion  per  1,000  of 
the  population  (also  including  Maoris)  for  1881  and  1896,  showing 
again  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  prisoners  : — 


Undergoing 

Debtors 

and 
Lunatics. 

Sentence. 

631 

10 

.       570 

8 

561 

6     . 

560 

5 

531 

8 

..       558 

6 

633 

5 

606 

2 

611 

3 

617 

3 

494 

4 

433 

5 

463 

6 

483 

4 

531 

5 

..       493 

2 

and  awaiting 

Total. 

Trial. 

57 

698 

58 

636 

46 

613 

64 

629 

50 

589 

61 

625 

53 

691 

34 

641 

19 

633 

42 

662 

36 

534 

38 

476 

33 

502 

68 

555 

46 

582 

55 

550 

r.per  1,000  of 

1881. 

1896. 

. . 

1-28 

0-73 

Prisoners  in  Gaol  (81st  December). 

Year. 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

ProportioD  of  prisoners  in  confinement  at  end  of  year,  per  1,000  of 
population,  including  Maoris 

Of  the  prisoners  previously  convicted  received  in  1896,  359  men 
and  40  women  had  been  convicted  once ;  191  men  and  24  women 
twice ;  729  men  and  424  women  three  or  more  times  :  making  a  total 
of  1,279  men  and  488  women. 

Of  3,392  prisoners  received,  2,984  were  able  to  read  and  write, 
129  could  read  only,  249  were  unable  to  read,  and  30  were  of 
superior  education. 

Besides  the  returns  from  the  Prisons  Department,  a  separate 
card  for  each  admission  is  furnished  for  every  gaol.  Such  cards 
as  show  convictions  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  where  several 
are  found  referring  to  the  same  person,  all  are  thrown  out  but 
one ;  then  the  number  of  cards  retained  equals  the  actual  number 
of  distinct  convicted  prisoners  received  in  the  various  gaols  during 
the  year.  In  1896  this  number  (excluding  Maoris)  was  1,936,  an 
increase  of  6  on  the  number  in  1895.  These  figures  do  not  include 
children  committed  .to  the  industrial  schools  simply  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  neglected  or  destitute. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  distinct  persons 
(exclusive  of  Maoris)  received  into  gaol  after  conviction  during 
1896,  classified  according  to  nature  of  offence,  religion,  birthplace, 
and  age : — 
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IMPRISONED  AFTEE   CONVICTION. 

Of  the  above  prisoners  convicted,  27  men  were  released  upon 
batioa  under  **The  First  Offenders'  Probation  Act,  18S6/'  as 
inst  49  in  1895,  25  in  1894,  13  in  1893,  11  in  1892,  and  24  in 
X,  Duiing  the  year  1896.  72  persona  were  placed  upon  pro- 
ion*  as  against  118  in  1^95,  and  75  in  1894.  Forty-three  carried 
the  conditions  of  their  licenses  satisfactorily  and  were  dis- 
rged,  4  were  rearrested  and  comniitted  to  prison,  and  71  were 
the  end  of  the  year  still  under  uhe  supervision  of  the  Probation 
eers,  completing  their  respective  terms  of  probation.  The  In- 
ptor  of  Prisons  remarks,  as  to  the  working  of  the  Act  from  the 
inning,  that  '*  Of  the  633  persons  placed  on  probation  since  the 
came  into  force  in  October,  1886,  540  have  been  discharged  after 
Bfactorily  carrying  out  the  terms  of  their  licenses,  37  were  re- 
lated and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  2  died, 
^ave  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Probation  Officer,  and  38  remain 
probation.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  require  no 
tmient  to  show  what  a  really  good  Act  it  is,  and  how  well  it  is 
rking." 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  distinct  persons  (exclusive  of 
loris)  imprisoned  in  the  past  ten  years  after  conviction,  counting 

V'"  nee  only  when  the  same  person  was  imprisoned  more  than 
The  proportion  per  10,000  persons  living  is  added  for  each 
Distinct  Persons  imprisoned  after  Conviction, 


PriAonera, 

Proportion  por  10,000 
of  rot  ml  at  ion. 

Yoar. 

PriaonoTf. 

Proportfon  per     ,000 
of  Population. 

2,639 

44-25 

ism 

..     2,164 

3369 

2,631 

41-81 

1893 

..     2,111 

31-92 

2,Bm 

39*00 

1894 

..     1,955 

28-73 

2,397 

8861 

1895 

. .     1,930 

27-87 

2,113 

S3*55 

189t> 

,.     1,93G 

27-U 

There  has  been  since  1887  a  decrease  of  26*64  per  cent,  in  the 
mber  of  distinct  convicted  priaoaers,  and  a  reduction  of  17*14  in 
proportion  to  population.    In  New  South  Wales  the  proportion 
1892  was  75  per  10,000  persons. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  actual  nnniber  of  imprisonments 
much  in  excess  of  the  figuxes  given,  as  many  persons  were 
iral  times  imprisoned,  either  for  offences  differing  in  kind  or  for 
ititions  of  the  same  offence.  Thus,  persons  returned  as  im- 
loned  for  larceny  underwent  other  imprisonments  for  drunken- 
Ac.  Some  retiirned  as  convicted  of  drunkenness  were  several 
in  gaol  during  the  year  for  the  same  offence,  or  for  another, 
m  as  assault,  riotous  or  indecent  conduct,  &c.  Often  there  were 
iral  charges  prefened  against  the  same  person  at  the  one  time,  of 
ch  the  most  serious  followed  by  conviction  has  been  selected. 
The  proportions  of  adherents  of  each  of  the  four  principal  re- 
yua  denominations  in  every  100  distinct  convicted*  prisoners 
ing  the  past  five  years  are  shown  in  the  next  table,  with  the 
BODtages  of  population  belonging  to  the  same  denominations  at 
date  of  the  last  census  : — 
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BbLIQIOUS  DeHOMIFATIONS  of  DiSTTBTCT  OOlfVICTED  PlilBOIISBSBBCKiyiEI}  IJt  189ft. 


Proportion  of 

DeQomiDatioQB  of 
Couvlctod  Prlsonore. 

Proportloa  per  100  of  Couvicted  Priaonora, 

Denomlnatki 
perUMta 

CensxiiOflflf 

ism. 

lt09. 

1804. 

1BS6. 

1899. 

Church  of  England     . . 

43-21 

4448 

44-66 

44-46 

41^74 

40^87   1 

Roinaji  Catholic 

33*13 

33-16 

31*72 

3161 

32-95 

14^   J 

Preabytedan 

mm 

14-21 

15'60 

15-49 

17'15 

S9'78  1 

Wesleyan 

3a5 

2-99 

3-22 

8-00 

3-00 

10-44   1 

Others 

4^71 

1 

516 

4-80 

544 

516 

12  43   1 

The  following  are  the  respective  proportions  of  the  convicl^ 
prisoners  received  at  each  age-period  of  life  to  every  100  prisone 
of  either  sex  for  the  years  1895  and  1896 : — 
Ages  of  Distinct  Comviotbd  PaiiONEBs  received  in  Gaol,  1895  a.sd  1$ 


Ag». 

Male 

Female 

PerlOO  1 
PrisoneM- 

Prltonera. 

Prldoneni. 

Priaonetrs. 

1805. 

iBDOw 

1B95. 

1806. 

1S03. 

1806. 

laai  '  im 

Under  20  years 

163 

126 

9-90 

7^50 

13 

13 

x-r,^'    f)G6 

20  and  under  30  years 

447 

628 

27-14 

31*45 

67 

47 

•29 

30  and  under  40  years 

408 

390   24-77 

23*23 

82 

71 

'"J 

40  and  under  50  years 

311 

1     324,  18*88 

19'30 

82 

80 

i:s-'>,  :jl  t| 

50  and  under  60  years 

200 

208    1209    12-39 

42 

39 

14  84    1$4 

60  years  and  upwards 

109 

lOSi     062 

1 

6*13 

7 

7 

2-47      2'1 

Totals 

1,647 

1,079  lOO'OO 

100-00 

283 

257 

lOOOOlOOii 

Sfcill  excluding  Maoris,  the  following  are  the  proportions  of 
tinct  convicted  prisoners,  classified  according  to  birthplace,  for 
of  the  past  five  years  : — 

BiBTHPLAOES    OP    DlSTUfCT    CoNVICTEn    pBISONSlBS    EECmVED    IN    OaOL,  j 

1892-1896. 


Birthplace. 

Nmuboirot  CoDvlctetl 
Prlsouora. 

Proportion  of  each 

Natloimlity  to  evory 

100  Prisoner  a* 

III* 

1^1 

189fl. 

1R93.  1804. 

1R95. 

180G, 

]B09. 

1803. 1 1894. 

iBOs.  laoa. 

England  &  Wales 

728 

700   598 

546 

64$ 

33G4 

33- 10  30-59 

28-29  28*05 

16*89 

Scotland 

270 

252 

231 

206j  217 

12'48ll'94  11-822 10*68;12*76! 

718 

Ireland 

528 

626 

447 

439   390 

24'40  24-*J2  22  86 

22-75'20-61 

6-55 

New  Zealand   .. 

328 

355 

406 

476 

473 

15-16  16*8220*77 

24-6024-43 

62'85  J 

Australian  Colo- 

79 

111 

93 

95 

91 

3-65,  5-26 

501 

4'92 

4*70 

31Qi 

Other      British 

47 

29 

28 

28 

28 

217   1*37 

1'43 

1-45 

144 

05s! 

pofiaesaiona 

China 

3 

10 

9 

13 

10 

0141  0*47 

0-46 

0*67 

0-as 

0-53 

Oth&t     foreign 

161 

12B 

138 

127 

145! 

8*36   606 

7*06 

6*58 

7*49 

237 

countries 

1NQUB6TB. 
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Cnme  among  si  the  New- Zealand-born. 

While  the  New-Zealand-born  formed  at  the  last  census  63  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  tho  colony,  they  contributed  in 
1896  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  received  in  gaol. 
Of  the  New-Zealand-born  population,  however,  a  large  number  are 
under  15  years  of  age,  a  period  of  life  at  which  there  are  very  few 
prisoners;  and,  therefore,  another  comparison  is  necessary*  It  is 
found  that  the  New -Zealand- born  over  15  years  formed  44  per  cent. 
of  the  total  population ;  but,  as  before  stated,  New-Zealanders  con- 
stituted less  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  received  in  gaols. 

The  total  number  of  distinct  prisoners  (excluding  Maoris)  received 
for  the  year  1896 — 473  persons — is  found  to  be  157  in  excess  of  the 
number  for  1890.     Of  those  recewed  in  1896,  115  were  under  twenty 

i rears  of  age.  As  before  stated,  the  plan  adopted  in  preparing  the 
aregoing  tables  is  to  count  each  prisoner  only  once,  and  to  exclude 
all  who  are  not  convicted  prisoners,  besides  deaUng  only  with  tlie 
number  received  during  the  year,  instead  of  with  the  full  number  in 
gaol,  which  would,  of  course,  include  those  brought  forward  from 
the  previous  year.  The  comparative  results  for  a  series  of  years 
given  by  this  method  are  held  to  be  more  valuable  than  those 
brought  out  by  one  which  includes  prisoners  merely  awaiting  trial, 
and  continual  repetitions  of  the  same  individuals, 

H  InqtwsU. 

"^  The  number  of  bodies  on  which  inquests  were  held  in  1896  was 
820,  including  16  Maoris.  In  687  cases  the  bodies  were  of  males, 
and  in  183  of  females.     The  verdicts  may  be  classified  as  under  : — 

Nttturo of  Verdict.  Males.        Fem»lM.     Total. 

Hk  Acoidont 

^^^^  Disea^G  &nd  natural  causes 

^^^H  lut^^mperance 

^^^H  Horn  ic  I  do 

^^^H  Suicide 

^^^H  Not  cinLssed 


316 

66 

872 

238 

105 

343 

7 

2 

9 

3 

3 

6 

58 

12 

70 

15 

5 

20 

637 


183 


820 


I 


Of  the  accidental  deaths,  drowning  is  still  the  most  fatal  form. 
The  verdicts  show  that  113  bodies  were  found  drowned,  giving  a 
percentage  of  3D'3B  on  the  accidental  deaths  from  all  causes. 

The  inquests  on  suicidal  deaths  in  1896  show  a  decrease  on  the 
number  for  the  previous  year,  but  are  in  excess  of  the  numbers  in 
1893  and  1892.     The  numbers  are  :— 

Tmt. 
1892 
1093 

Fire  Inqiiests, 
The  inquests  on  fires  held  during  1896  were  60.     In  nineteen  cases 
ihe  verdict  was  incendiarism  ;  in  tliTee,  accident ;  in  thirty-seven  no 
efidence  was  forthcoming ;  and  in  one  case  insuificient  evidence. 


loqDeftte  on  Saioidea. 

Year. 

loquoflta  on  Buicidee. 

Ktolos.    Females.       Total. 

M&ltis.    Females.       Tot&l 

50               6               58 

1895 

66             10               76 

49            16               64 

1896 

58             12               70 

68            17               75 

SECTION  VI.— LICENSES  AND  LICENSED   HOUSES, 


Licenses  and  Licensed  Houbes. 

DcBiNG  the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1S97,  2,263  licenBeB 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  %vere  granted.  Of  these,  1,538  were 
pubiicans'  and  accommodation  licenses,  7  New  Zealand  wine,  35 
bottle,  53  packet,  140  wholesale,  and  490  conditional.  The  fees 
paid  amounted  to  £53,635,  and  formed  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
local  governing  bodies  of  the  districts  in  which  the  licenses  were 
issued.     Particulars  are  given  in  the  following  tahle : — 

NuMBEB  OF  Licenses  granted  durikg  the  Year  1805-97,  akd  thb  Amo 
OP  Pees  paid  to  Local  Bodies  teerepor. 
Licenses,  I □  Counties.  In  BorDtighs.  ToliS " 

PublicaDB' licenses  ..  ..  633  C7G  1,309 

Aooonunodation  licenHefl        . .  . .  229  . .  S99 


Total  licensed  houses 
New  Zealand  wine  liconees 
Bottle  licenses* 
Packet  lieeiiseB 
Wholesale  lieenBes 
Conditional  Uconsea 

Total  licenses  granted 


1,531 


1,268 


095 


i,263 


Amount  of  licensefeeis  paid  to  local  bodies  £20,384 


£33,251 


£53,6S6 


The  average  number    of   persons    to  each    licensed  honee  in 
counties  and  boroughs  respectively,  for  1896-97,  is  next  shown  :^ 


Counties 
Boroughs 

Totals 


of  LioeaB«d 

Houftes,! 

862 

676 


Estimated 
PopuI&tioD. 

391,814 
321,504 


Avarago  Nmubtf  of 

FersoDt  to 

each  LlcoEifted  HooM. 

455 

476 


1,538 


719,318 


464 


In  1895-96  the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  counties  was  835,  ai 
those  in  boroughs  676^  giving  a  total  of  1»561  houses,  or  23  more 
than  in  1896-97.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  house  in- 
creased from  443  in  1895-96  to  455  in  1896-97  in  counties,  and  in 
boroughs  the  average  increased  from  455  to  476. 

•  By  the  Act  of  18S5  no  new  bottle  Uceneea  may  be  granted* 
f  Le.t  houses  boldlng  pnblicanfl'  or  aocommodation  lioeiitfit. 


I 
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The  annual  fees  paid  for  licenses  are — 

1(1,)  For  a  publicans'  license 
{a,}  Within  the  limits  of  ft  borough  or  town  distrlGt 
(6.)  Outside  the  aforesaid  limits  * . 
(2.)  For  a  New  Zealand  wine  licensQ     . . 
(3.)  For  an  aooommodation  licenBo,  a  sum  to  be  detdrmined 
by  the  Licensing  Committee»  not  exceeding 
(i.)  For  a  bottle  IJcenaef 
(5.)  For  a  packet  license — 
(a.)  For  a  vessel  exceeding  50  tons  register.  # 
(b.)  For  a  vessel  not  exceeding  60  tooa  register 
(6.)  For  a  wholesale  license    * . 
(7.)  For  a  conditional  lioenset  according  to  duration  of  licenfle,  a 
sum  not  exceeding        . .  , ,  , ,  .  ♦  . .       30 

The  approxiDiate  capital  value  of  the  licensed  houses  in  the 
counties  was  stated  at  J067O,737,  and  the  same  for  certain  of  the 
boroughs  at  £124,725.      There  was,  besides,   an  annual  value  of 

|^j£110,1^0  for  other  licensed  houses  in  the  boroughs. 

^H      The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the 

^uale  or  manufacture  of  wine^  spirits,  beer,  cordials,  (fee,  was  re- 

Hiumed  at  the  census  of  1896  as  under  ; — 

~  M&lflii,  Females.  Pernons. 

»Hotelkeeper 
Heiative  assisting     . . 
Manager  I  clerk 
Hotel,  club,  &c.,  servant 
Manager,  seoroiaryi  steward  of  club-hoase  32  3 

Bantian,  barmaid  .,  ..  ..196  210 

^     Wine,  spirit,  ale  merchant  . .  ^° 

^K        Assistant    . . 

^M       Clerk,    bo^k'keeper,    accountant,    tra- 
^H  veller,  storeman 

^y       Cordial,  &c.,  merchant,  salesman 
■      Brewex,  bottler  . , 
,  Manager,  clerk,  traveller 

>         Relative  ossistingt  apprentice 
CeUarman,  assistant,  carter,  &c. 
Haltiter  and  assistanta  . . 
Distiller,  bottler 
Wioe- maker, -bottler 
iial,  Ao.,  maker 
Clerk,  book-keeper,  traveller 


Totals         ..  ..     3»003  2,S63  6,766 

Bemarks  on  the  high  rate  of  mortality  ruling  amongst  men  con- 
Bted  with  the  liquor  trade  in  respect  of  various  diseases,  as  corn- 
ed with  the  death-rate  of  males  engaged  in  other  occupations, 
be  found  on  page  141,  in  Section  IL,  dealing  with  vital  statistics. 


*  Between  tbe  boars  of  sl%  in  the  momiug  and  tea  at  £iight» 
MWe  an  addition a1  £5  must  be  p^id. 
f  By  Ibe  Acl  of  IS9&  uo  new  bottle  HcenBeB  may  bo  gTanted. 


For  aa  eleven  o'clook 
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Local.  Option  Polii. 

Under  "The  Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Act,  1893/' 
electoral  district  constituted  for  the  election  of  a  member  of  th 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  licensing  district,  and  electors  for" 
the  House  of  liepresentatives  are  also  electors  under  the  Licensing 
Acts. 

Under  the  Amendment  Act  of  1895  the  licensing  poll  is  taken 
at  the  same  time  as  the  general  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives.  The  questions  for  the  decision  of  the  votec&j 
are, — 

(1.)  Whether  the  number  of  licenses  existing  io  the  district* 
shaE  continue  ? 

(2,)  Whether  the  number  shall  be  reduced  ? 

(3.)  Whether  any  hcenses  whatever  shall  be  granted? 

The  voter  may  vote  for  one  or  two  of  these  proposals,  but  no 
more. 

The  method  of  determining  the  result  of  the  poll  in  each  < 
by  the  Eetuming  Officer  is  as  follows  : — 

(L)  If  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  the  continu 
of  existing  licenses  is  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  voters  wha 
votes  were  recorded,  the  proposal  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  carried, ) 
the  licenses  continue  until  the  next  poll,  subject  to  certain  provisioi 
in  special  cases. 

(2.)  If  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  a  reduction  i 
the  number  of  licenses  is  an   absolute  majority  of  all  the  vot« 
whose  votes  were  recorded,  the  proposal  is  deemed  to  be  carriei 
and  supersedes   the    proposal    for   continuance   of   licenses.     Th 
Licensing  Committee  then  reduces  pubUcans'  licenses  by  not  1« 
than  5  per  cent,  or  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  existing 
excluding  forfeitures.      Provision  is  made  that   when  a  reducti 
vote  is  carried  the  licenses  shall  be  reduced  by  one  at  least  when  1 
total  number  does  not  exceed  ten,  two  when  not  over  twenty,  \ 
three  at  least  when  the  licenses  exceed  thirty, 

(3.)  If  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  the  prop 
that  no  license  shall  be  granted  is  not  less  than  tliree-fifths  oi  i 
the  voters  whose  votes  were  recorded,  the  proposal  is  declared  w 
be  carried,  and  supersedes  the  proposal  for  reduction  and  for  coiK 
tirmance,  and  no  licenses  can  be  granted* 

(4,)  If  none  of  the  proposals  respecting  licenses  are  carried  1 
the  prescribed  majority  the  licenses  continue  as  they  are  until  cexi 
poll,  subject  to  certain  provisions  in  special  eases. 

The  result  of  the  poll  taken  on  4th  December,  1896,  for 
licensing  district  is  as  follows  : — 


RESULT   OP  LOCAL  OPTION   POLL. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  139,580  votes  were  recorded  in  favour 
»f  continuance  of  existing  licenses,  94,555  for  reduction,  and  98,312 
or  no  license.  In  fifty-two  districts  the  majority  of  voters  were  in 
avour  of  continuance,  and  in  ten  districts  none  of  the  proposals  were 
carried.  In  four  of  the  districts — namely,  Marsden,  Hawera, 
Bruce,  and  Clutha — a  majority  of  those  who  polled  voted  for  pro- 
libition,  but  not  the  necessary  three-fifths  required  to  carry  that 
ssue. 

FiBE  Bbigadeb. 

On  the  3l8t  December,  1897,  there  were  eighty-three  fire  brigades 
in  the  colony,  with  a  total  strength  of  1,582  (230  officers  and  1,352 
men).  Compared  with  the  numbers  in  1896,  these  figures  show  a 
decrease  of  two  brigades  and  twenty-two  officers,  but  an  increase  of 
five  in  the  number  of  men.  Of  the  eighty-three  brigades  now  exist- 
ing, seventy-one  belong  to  the  United  lire  Brigades  Association  of 
New  Zealand. 


SECTION  VI r.— REPRESENTATION.  AND  THE  GENERAL 
ELECTION  OF  1896, 

Hepkesentation. 

Os  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  ceDsns  of  1896  the  colony  is 
divided  in  ftccordance  with  the  Representation  Act  Amendment  Acts, 
1887  and  1B89,  into  sixty-two  diBtricts  for  purposes  of  European 
representation^ — fifty-eight  rural  districts  having  one  nieinber  each, 
imd  four  city  electorates  three  members  each.  The  Act  of  1889 
directed  that  in  computing  for  electoral  purposes  the  population 
the  colony  28  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  the  country  population 
I.e.,  all  persons  hving  outside  towns  of  2,0CK3  inhabitants  and  ov( 
The  total  population  of  the  colony  (other  than  Maoris),  with  tl 
addition  aforesaid,  having  been  ascertained,  was  then  divided  by  tl 
number  of  members  (70),  and  the  quotient  thus  obtained  formed  thi 
quota.  The  four  city  electoral  districts  (which  have  three  members 
each)  were  so  defined  in  extent  that  the  population  should  be  three 
times  the  quota.  Inasninch  as  it  would  be  nnpossible  to  divide  the 
country  into  a  given  number  of  districts  all  having  exactly  the 
precise  quota  of  population ^  the  law  permits  the  Commissioners  to 
make  an  allowance  of  750  persons  by  way  of  addition  to  or  deduction 
from  the  population  of  rural  districts,  and  of  100  in  case  of  city 
electorates ;  and  due  consideration  is  given  to  community  of  interest, 
facilities  of  communication »  and  topographical  features,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  forming  the  districts. 

"  The  Representation  Act  ^\jnendment  Act,  1 896/*  provides  ft 
two  permanent  Commissions,  called  the  **  North  "  and  **  Middle 
Island  Representation  Commissions.  These  sit  together  as  a  joini 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  number  of  districts  for  the 
North  and  Middle  Islands  respectively,  but  afterwards  act  separately 
and  independently  of  one  another,  the  duties  and  functions  of  eanh 
being  confined  to  their  respective  island. 

The  North  Island  with  its  adjacent  islands  includes  30  electoral 
districts,  having  34  members ;  the  Middle  and  Stewart  Islands 
having  32  districts  and  36  members.  In  1893  the  North  Island 
returned  31  and  the  Middle  Island  39  members.  But  movement  of 
population  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  three  members  lo  the 
North,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  Middle  Island. 

These  districts  are,  as  above  stated,  for  purposes  of  European 
representation.  But  the  colony  is  again  divided  into  four  districts 
for  pui'poses  of  Maori  representation,  under  the  electoral  law,  each 
district  having  one  Native  member  elected  by  the  Maoris  ;  so  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  71  members  altogether 
70  Europeans  and  4  Maoris. 


ELECTORAL  ACTS,  GENERA!-  ELECTION,  ETC* 
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The  Electoral  Acts. 
By  the  principal  Act,  %vhich  came  into  force  in  1893,  the  great 
Bp  was  taken  of  admitting  women  to  the  franchise.     The  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1896  abolished  the  iion -residential  or  property  quahfi- 
ation,  with  a  saving  clause  in  favour  of  then -existing  regi  strati  oos 
in  respect  of  such  qualification, 

tTHE  General  Election  op  1896, 
For  Eurojjean  Eeprcscnta lives* 
(Polling-day,  4th  December,  1896.    Number  of  Polling- places,  1,521.) 
Dealing  with  the  population  of  both  sexes,  it  is  found  that  the 
tal  number  of  persons  on  the  rolls  was  339,230,  out  of  a  total 
&dult  population  estimated  at  356,658.     These  results  give  a  pro- 
portion of  95-11  per  cent,  of  adults  who  were  registered  as  electors, 
aaftgainsc  94-98  at  the  previous  election  in  1893,     The  number  of 
pcrsong  who  voted  was  258,254,  or  76-13  per  cent,  of  the  number  on 
Bie  rolls,  a  slightly  higher  proportion  than  obtained  in  1893.  which 
^-as  75-25  per  cent. 


Dikte  of  Oenerftl 
eieclion. 


1690 


Total 

Adtilc 

Perfions. 


Number 

on 

Eoll8. 


319,010 
3^,658 


302,997 
339.230 


FroportioD 

of  Adult 

I'eTBoas 

reictetered 

OS  Eleoton, 


NnDibfiir  of 

Person  fi 
who  voted. 


Proportion 

of  Pereoni 

on  KoIIb 

who  voted. 


94-98 
95-11 


2^,082 
258,254 


7525" 
70-13 


Dealing  with  men  only,  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  196,925, 
^  ■  almost  the  full  number  of  adult  males  in  the  colony  as  estimated 
**x>m  the  census.  It  would  seem  that  the  rolls  must  have  been,  at  any 
^t€,  more  accurate  than  in  1893,  when  the  number  of  male  names 
^as  actually  fourteen  thousand  above  the  estimated  adult  male 
population.  The  inales  who  voted  in  1896  were  149,471,  or  75*90  per 
^t.  of  those  on  the  rolls,  against  6961  per  cent,  lo  1893. 


Date  oS  Geo  era! 
Election. 

Total 
Adult 
Males. 

Number 

an 

HollB. 

Proportion 
of  Adult 

Mai  09 
reclit^red 
aa  Bldctors, 

Number 

wbo 

voted. 

Proportton 
of  Males 
on  Roll* 

who  voted. 

1883 
1^96 

179,539    1    193,536 
197,002       196,025 

t 
99  96 

129,792 
149,471 

6961* 
75-90 

*  Sseladlzic  figures  for  threo  electorates  in  wbicli  there  was  im  contefit. 
f  Th#  utimber  on  rolls  was  in  excess  of  tbo  eetimatod  adult  uialo  iiopalation  at  the 
t8  of  Ibe  election. 

The   figures   relating  to  women  show  that  a  larger  proportion 
(89*13  per  cent.)  of  adults  were  registered  as  electors  in  1896  than  in 
(78*48  per  cent,),  which  would  indicate  an  increasing  disposi- 
to  use  the  franchise.     But  the  number  of  women  who  voted, 
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10S»783,  is  ooly  7644  per  cent,  of  the  females  on  the  rolls,  while  in 
1893  there  were  90,290  who  voted,  giving  the  higher  proportion  of 
85  18  per  cent.  ;  so  that  as  to  actual  voting  (assuming  the  figures  to 
be  correct)  there  is  no  proof  of  a  greater  willingness  now  on  the 
part  of  the  females  to  go  to  the  poll  than  at  the  time  the  franchise 
was  conferred  upon  them. 


'4 
I 


D&te  of  General 
Elect  too. 


Total 

Adult 

Femalei. 


Number 

oti 

Rolls. 


Proirortion 

of  Adult 

FemaleB 

reffiflUred 

asElectoTB. 


NuiDb«ir 
who 
voled. 


onBol! 


1893 
1896 


189,471 
159,656 


109«461 
Ua,305 


78*48 
6913 


90,290 
106,783 


■  Excluding  ftgarea  for  three  elecfcorafce«  in  wliioli  there  was  no  con^ett. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  different  districts  the  nuuL^^^ 
of  electors  of  each  sex  on  the  rolls,  with  the  voters,  and  the  e:  ^^tii 
mated  population  : —  i 


Efttinmted 

B lectors  on 

Number             ' 

District. 

Number 
of 

Popula- 
tion. 

4th  Dec. 
1^. 

Kon. 

of  Voters  wt^HBO 
recorded  Vtit  — m. 

rnkHLUUtirB. 

Males. 

Femaleft. 

Maiea. 

Feam^^mtiH. 

Bay  of  Islands 

9,980 

2,834 

1,154 

1.837 

no 

M&rsden 

9J97 

2,623 

1,482 

1,941 

i,m 

Waitemata    . . 

9,5SB 

3,194 

1,687 

2.554 

705 

Eden 

10,6X7 

2,769 

2,434 

1.863 

ijos 

Oity  of  Auckland 

36,039 

10,872 

9,332 

6.730* 

6.30* 

Parnell 

to, 893 

2,655 

2,866 

1,688 

l.tKlflt 

Mauukau 

10,592 

2,989 

2,593 

1,612 

1.57^ 

Franklin 

1     10.147 

2,641 

2,092 

2,212 

1,66^ 

Thames 

10,222 

3,609 

1,632 

2,680 

1.9d^ 

Ohinemuri     .. 

9,600 

4.181 

1,496 

2,811 

9^j 

Waikato 

10,034 

2,250 

1.438 

1,595 

i*iU 

Bay  of  Plenty 

9,537 

2,436 

1,513 

1,864 

i.ilH 

Waiapu 

9,544 

3,100 

1.781 

2,430 

1,4^ 

Hawke'B  Bay 

9,717 

3,023 

1,723 

2,435 

1,805 

Napier 

11,434 

2,742 

2.390 

2.^244 

1,921 

Waipawa 

8.74S 

2,721 

1.666 

2.187 

1,5-24 

Pahiatua 

8.637 

2,625 

1,432 

2,028 

1,131 

Master  ton 

9,638 

2,963 

1,578 

2,223 

1,185 

Wairarapa     . . 

8,670 

2,742 

1.595 

2,223 

1,321 

Egmont 

9,533 

2,706 

1.410 

2,160 

1,136 

Taratmki 

10,736 

2,912 

2,332 

2,374 

1,872     , 

Haweta 

8,707 

2,487 

1.618 

2.023 

1.360 

Patea 

8,^58 

2,771 

1.214 

1.862 

980 

Wanganni     . , 

10,412 

2,881 

2,371 

2,182 

1,960 

RangitikQi     . . 

9,572 

3.879 

1,657 

2,523 

1,207 

Palmerston    .. 

10,342 

2,701 

1,898 

1,809 

1,347 

Manawatu     * . 

8,735 

2,553 

1,617 

1,893 

1,257 

Otaki 

8,650 

i    2,329 

1,600 

1.850 

1,288 

Saburbs  of  WelliDgton 

I 

10.717 

2,864 

2,730 

2,185 

1.951 
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EHtlmated 

Electors  on 

Number 

Dlitrlct. 

Nnmber 
of 

Popular 

Boll. 

of  Vot-en  who 
recorded  Votoi, 

M&]«B. 

FemjLte«. 

Malea.   i 

PoQUfclefl. 

WeUingtou 

3 

36,oao 

11,098 

8,276 

7,377 

5,791 

Nelflon 

10,g79 

^,400 

3,123 

2,012 

1,767 

CR 

9,342 

2,210 

1,456 

1,817 

1,161 

1 

10,638 

2,958 

2,165 

2,338 

1,745 

.  . 

9,741 

3,134 

1,829 

2,718 

1»615 

.  . 

10,0S0 

S,908 

1,600 

2,307 

1,134 

Hi         ., 

9,4as 

3,244 

1,370 

2,314 

1,217 

■  ■                     *  ■ 

9,4U6 

2,S3S 

1,524 

2,108 

1,249 

>i 

9,9^3 

2,S01 

2,202 

2,150 

1,675 

:    * 

9,827 

2,037 

2,136 

l,5i6 

1,392 

OhnHtehnr^h  ,, 

36,032 

9,244 

9,105 

7,507 

7,699 

ioti 

10,789 

2,S4S 

2,039 

1,863 

1,617 

ton      . . 

9,100 

2,376 

1,844 

1,787 

1,490 

era      . , 

9,579 

2,156 

1,671 

1,816 

1,235 

I 

9,401 

2,510 

1,549 

2,042 

1,128 

•ton     . . 

10,S31 

2,878 

1.973 

2,002 

1,604 

ine      . . 

9,130 

2,528 

1,826 

2,045 

1,530 

1 

10,300 

2,498 

2,275 

1,947 

1,776 

li 

9,661 

2,787 

1,586 

2,213 

1,261 

a 

10^2 

2,524 

2,091 

2,072 

1,751 

tXLQ        *  ^                *  * 

9,S«3 

2,484 

1,593 

2,031 

1,267 

aaid    . . 

9,576 

2,182 

1,809 

1,694 

1,409 

Dnnedln 

85 » 496 

8,907 

9,664 

7,133 

7,450 

bftiQ    ,  * 

11,611 

2,718 

2,841 

2,149 

2,253 

* , 

9,613 

2,3^ 

1,594 

1,714 

1,124 

. . 

8,877 

2,361 

1,679 

1,759 

1,259 

Eft 

9,4£1 

2,513 

1,394 

2,038 

1,119 

1                *  *                  *  * 

9,952 

2,808 

1,836 

2,342 

1,444 

fft            ,, 

9,904 

8,005 

1,992 

2,343 

1,560 

ipa      . . 

9,667 

2,765 

1,281 

1,983 

1,001 

m 

9,401 

2,fia*j 

1,362 

2,066 

1,064 

irgUl   ,, 

10,909 

2.369 

2,844 

2,290 

2,253 

& 

9.645 

2,427 

1,435 

1,770 

1,117 

trticulars  are   given  for  the  four  city  electorates  where  the 
rs  have  the  right  of  voting  for  three  members : — 
le  number  of  votes  exercisable  is  more  than  ten  thousand  in 
I  of  those  recorded,  so  that  some  of  the  electors  evidently  voted 
ly  one  or  two  candidates. 


Oiy. 


Electors  on  th&  EoHfl, 


MODt 


I 


Totol. 


Volen  frboi  rocordod  | 
Votes. 


I 


Totel. 


t*  4  ^  ^^ 

Ills 

d  o  « 
I' 


gton 
in 


3  10,872  9,332^20,204 
3  11,028  8,27619,304 
3  I  9,244'  9,19518,439' 
3      8,907|  9,664  IB, 571 


6,730 
7,377 
7,607 
7,133 


12  340, 051 86,467176,51 8128,747 27, 144 55, 891 157*041 167,673 


6,304  13,031 
6,791113,168 
7,69915,106 
7,45014,583 


36,819 
37,624 
42,551 
40,047 


80,102 
39,504 
45,318 
43,749 
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A  return  is  added  showing  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each 

candidate : — 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Votes 

Votes 

recorded. 

recorded. 

Electoral  DlstrictB 

Electoral  Districts 

and 

J3 

and 

ji 

Names  of  Candidatefl. 

^^6 

1 

Names  of  Candidates. 

i^i 

. 

?' 

1^^ 

1 

Bay  of  Islands : 

Napier: 

Houston,  R.  M. 

..  1,599 

McLean,  R.  D.  D. 

.  2,456 

Press,  John  . . 

..  1,008 

2,607 

Oamell,  S.    . . 

.  1,709 

4,165 

Marsden : 

Waipawa : 

Thompson,  R. 

..  1,761 

Hunter,  G.  . . 

.  1,961 

Mason,  A.  H. 

..  1,312 

3,073 

Hall,  C. 

.  1.750 

3,711 

Waitemata : 

Pahiatua : 

Monk,  R.      . . 
Jftckman,  W.  H.  H. 

..  1,715 
..  1,544 

3,259 

O'Meara,  J. . . 
Manistv,  R. . . 

..   1,000 
..       963 

Kden: 
Bollard,  John 
Palmer,  Jackson 

CUy  of  Auckland : 

..   1,892 
.  1,679 

3.571 

McCardle,  W.  W. 
Taylor,  J.     . . 
Whitcombe,  G. 

..       848 

..       232 

.       116 

3,159 

Thompson,  T. 
Holland,  J.  J. 

..  7,192 
..  6,298 

Masterton : 
Hogg,  A.  W. 

..  1,859 

Orowther,  W. 

..  6,004 

Duncan,  D.  J. 

.  1,549 

3,408 

Bosser,  A.     . . 

..  4,676 

Wairarapa : 

Button,  C.  E. 

..  4,008 

Buchanan,  W.  C. 

.   1,940 

Mitchelson,  E. 

..  3,620 

Hornsby,  J.  T.  M.      , 

.  1,604 

3,544 

Powlds,  G.    . . 

..  3,152 

Egmont : 

Fawous,  J.  . . 

.       906 

Symes,  W.   .. 

.   1,489 

Shera,  J.  MoB. 

..       609 

Monkhouse,  W. 

..  1,142 

EugRter,  E.  . . 

.       354  36,819 

Harkness,  J.  G. 

.       665 

3,296 

Pamell: 

Taranaki : 

Lawry,  P.    . . 

.  1,773 

Brown,  H.    . . 

..  2,008 

VaUe,  S.       . . 

.  1,303 

Smith,  £.  M. 

..  1,852 

Withy,  A.     .. 
Manukau : 

.       670 

3,746 

Bellringer,  C.  E. 
Hawera  * 

.       386 

4,246 

O'Rorke,  Sir  G.  M. 

.  1,702 

McGuire,  P. 

..   1,182 

Buckland,  W.  P. 
Franklin  : 
Massey.  W.  P. 

.   1,487 
.  2,184 

3,189 

Bobbins,  B.  G. 
Major,  C.  E. 
Patea: 

Hutchison,  G. 

.   1,146 
.   1,055 

3,883 

Harris,  B.  .. 
Thames: 
MoGowan,  J. 

.  1,710 

3,894 

.   1,534 

.  2,149 

Bemlngton,  A.  E. 

.   1,258 

2,792 

Taylor,  E.  H. 

.  1,826 

3,975 

Wanganui : 

Ohinemuri : 

Carson,  G.    . . 

..   2,098 

Gadman,  A.  J. 

.  2,908 

Willis,  A.  D. 

.  2,044 

4,142 

Edwards,  E. 

.       871 

3,779 

Rangitikei : 

Waikato : 

Lethbridge,  P.  Y. 

..  1,992 

Lang,  P.  W. 
Walker,  E.  .. 

.  1,811 

Bailey,  W.  A.  L. 

..   1,738 

3,730 

.       799 

2,610 

Palmerston : 

Bay  of  Plenty: 
Herries.  W.  H. 

Pirani,  F.     . . 

.  1,608 

.  1,596 

Buick,  D.     .. 

..   1,548 

3,156 

Kfllly,W.     .. 

.   1.462 

3,058 

Manawatu : 

fTaiapu: 

Stevens,  J.   . . 

.  1,333 

Oanoll,J.    .. 

.  2,142 

Bruce,  K.  0. 

.  1,264 

FltKoy,  C.  A. 

.  1,772 

3,914 

Kellow,  P.  P. 

.       563 

3.160 

fliM0lM*«  Bay : 
RuMll,  W.  B. 

Otaki : 

.  2,341 

Field,  H.  A... 

1.799 

Fmmt,  A.  L.  D. 

.   1,489 

3,830 

Newman,  A.  K. 

.  1,339 

3,138 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^              VOTES   RECOUDED.          ^^^^^^T               QQy 

^^^^1                                               Ktimber  of                                                              NambDi*  of 

^^^^V                                           VoteB  recorded. 

Vot«8  recorded. 

Klettoral  Districts          %                   ^ 
and                       Zj.  , 
Names  of  Candidates.       t^°         J 

^r        Nftmes  of  C»tiilidate6,          i'HE         « 

■                            %¥    I 

sl^     &           ' 

b 

^                                        * 

Sti6ur63  of  Wellington : 

Ctiff  of  Christchurch  :                                           \ 

Wilfora.T.  M.*          ..  2,194 

Lie  wis,  C.      ..             ..  5,570 

Hislop,  T.  \V.              ..1,942    4,136 

Smith,  G.  J.                 ..5,940 

Ci<y  of  Wellington : 

Taylor,  T.  E.               ..5.445                             1 

Hutcheaon,  J.             ».  6,411 

CoJlina,  W.  W.            .,5,309                             ' 

Stout,  SirR.f              ..  6.a06 

Eli,  H.  G.    ..             ..  4.705 

Pkher.  G.*  ,,              ,.5,859 

Boawick,  H.  J.            ..  3,874 

Afckmaon.  A.  R.          ..  5,631 

DoBnelly»  M.               ..   3,709 

_         Wilson,  C.    ..             ..  5,570 

■  MoDteath,  A.  A.  8.     . .  5,500 

■  Fraaer.  F.  H.             ,.   1,811 

Cullen,  W 3,365 

Marciel,  J.  A.  H.        ..  2,982                             1 

Taylor,  R.M.             ..      fi55                           ' 

Powell.J.  J,  K.          ..       185 

Partridge,  J.  T.           ..        97  42.561 

WftrbuHon,  A.            ..         9137,624 

LyUelton : 

City  of  NeUon  : 

Joyce,  J.       ..             ..   1.734 

Graham,  J 2,061 

Jacques,  W.                 ..1,288 

H        Plpet,  J.       .,             ..1,718    S,779 

Webb,  S.  R.                 ..       458     3,460 

■  Jdotueka: 

Riccarton  : 

■        McKensie,  R.             ..  1,30G 

RoJIeston,  W.              ..    1,834 

■        Hursthoube,  H.           ..1,180 

Ruaaell.G.  W.            ..  1,443    8,277 

■       Franklyu,  \V\  N.                492    2,976 

ElUsmert : 

■    IVairau: 

Montgomery,  W,  H.  ..   1,806 

■        Mills,  an.                ..  2,068 

Anson,  F.  A.                ..   1,245    3,061 

■        Buick,  T,  U               ..2,015    4,0&3 

Selwyn : 

duller: 

Woaon,  J.  C.                .,   1.676 

O'Regaa,  P.  J.           ..  2,310 

Saundera,  A.               ..   1.494    3,170 

CokiD,  J,      ..             ..  2,023     4,333 

Ashburton :                                                             i 

Crey: 

Wright,  E.G.              ..1,320                       _J 

Guinness,  A.  R.          ..  2.658 

McLacblan,  J.            ..   1,078                      H 

Bell,  R.  F 788    3,441 

Sawte,  J.W.                          981                       ■ 

Wmtland: 

Ivess,  J.                                 227    3,606         H 

Seddon,  R.  J,             ..  2.707 

Geraldins :                                                          ^H 

Gfimmond,J.            ..       824     3,531 

Flatman,  F.  R.           ..   1.893                      H 

^AhUy: 

Rhodes,  A.  E.  G.        . .   1,632    3,575         H 

Meredith,  R.               ..1,700 

Timoru :                                                            ^H 

Beece,  H.  F.              ..  1,328 

Hall  Jones,  W.           ..  2,1B1                     H 

Benoer,  G.  . .             .,       329    3,857 

Smith,  F.  H.               ..1.541    3,722        H 

Saiapoi : 

irai^aA^i:                                                           ^M 

Moore,  R.     ..             .,2,145 

Steward,  W.J,            .,2,012                     ^M 

Buddo,  a    ..             ..   l.S&G    4,031 

Sutherland,  D.           ..1,013                    ^H 

Avon: 

Clarke,  0.  v.                       299                     H 

Tanner,  W.  W.            ..   1,552 

Parker,  H.  R.                      155    3,479         ■ 

Mclntyro,  G.               ..   1,005 

Oamaru :                                                         ^M 

Swann,  G.    . .             , .       307 

DuDcan,  T.  Y.            ..  2,297                      ■ 

Burgess,  C...             ..        84    3,038 

Stevwright,  J.  D.        ..1,526    3,B23         ■ 

*  An  election  potitiOQ  ftgaitiit  the  return  ol  Mr.  G.  Fiebcr,  lodged  by  Mr.  A,  K.  AUOnMn,          ^M 
die  oaodid&te  who  stood  fourth  Kt  the  patL  wam  tHed  in  Fubm&ry,  ia07«  before  two  JudgeB          ^H 

iHtlag  AS  an  Election  Petition  Court.    A  re-count  aod  Bcrutiny  of  votes  polled  by  MeMrm.          ^H 
Fhibttr  and  Atkinson  rosnlted  in  a  report  tbftt  "  the  ha.id  Georj^o  Fisher  was  found  to  have          ^H 

potled  sJSXt  votea,  and  the  said  Arthur  liichmond  Atkinson  5 JH9  votes,  giTini!  thereby  the          ^M 

mid  OeofRB  Fisher  »  majority  of  forty  votes."     The  Court  detonmned  that  the  saJd           ^H 

GeonniFlsiierwaediilTetocted.   For  full  t^rouadH  of  pptltlon  see  Hatuard,  Sess.  I..ia07tP.  7.          ^H 

Tbe  aame  Court  determined  that  the  o lection  of  Mr,  T,  M.  WUford  w&a  void,  the           ^H 

Doands  of  the  petition  being  oorrnpt  and  jlh^gal  praclioea,    Hr.  Charlo.^  Wilson  wae          ^H 

lil«Oted  for  Suburbs  of  Wellington  on  S^h-d  Aprii,  1B07 ;  the  votes  rocDnled  beiuK— for  Mr.          ^H 

WUM>n«  aoSG;  for  Mr.  Atkitifton.  1,900.    The  saiuo  Court  upheld  the  election  of  Henare          ^M 

Caihiaa.  after  hearing  a  petition  against  it.                                                                                         ^H 

1  Bir  B.  Stout  resigned  his  »eal  on  lOtb  February,  Itm,  and  Mr.  J.  DuthJo  was  elected          ^H 

•a  ISth  March,  IfiOB.    Mr.  Duthie  wan  opiioaed  by  Mr.  B.  C,  Kirk,  and  the  votes  recorded          ^M 

mf-  for  Mr.  Onibie,  7,304 ;  for  Mr.  Kirk.  6,{27U.                                                                                 ^M 
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Electoral  BlBtrloU 

ftnd 

Kamoa  of  C&iididat«e. 


WaihtTtto : 
McKenzic,  J. 

Waikoitaiii: 
Alien,  EG... 
KamBfty»  J,  J, 
Green,  J, 
Thomson,  A. 
ClArJt,  G,  J... 

Ciiy  of  Dunedin : 
M&ckeDzie,  M.  J.  S. 
Millar,  J.  A. 
Fiah,  H.  S.* 
Pinkertou,  D. 
Hutcliison,  VV, 
Begg,  A.  C,  .. 
E&mfihitw,  W. 
Gore.  J, 
Bufton,  A.  H. 
Abton,  M.     . . 
Letter,  F.  M. 
Nicol,  D.      .. 

Cawraham : 
MorrlsoQ,  A. 
Sidpv,  T,  K. 
Wardrop,  \V, 
BarroD,  W.  . , 

Carnorois,  W.  0.  F. 


Nuiuber  of 

Votes 
recorded. 


1.926 
1,372 


3,298 


57     3,103 

7,B21 
6,236 
6,067 
5,723 
6,016 
4,412 
2,421 
1,300 

874 

273 

209 

196  40,047 


2,807 

1*120 
664 
305     4,402 


1,679 
1.159 


2,838 


Elector&I  Distrlcta 

aud 

Kamea  of  Candidates. 


Bruct : 

Allen,  J. 

Attld,  W.      . , 
Tuapcka : 

r^rnach,  W.  J.  H. 

RawliDB,  C  C. 
ChUha : 

Thomson,  J.  W. 

Edie,  J. 

Ayaon,  T.      . . 

Blair.  J, 
Malaura : 

Riohardaon,  G.  F. 

McNftb,  R,   , . 
Wakattpu : 

Fraaer,  W.    . . 

George,  J.     ,. 

Graham.  H. 
Wallace: 

Gilfeddet,  M* 

Neave,  T.     . . 

Valentine,  H.  S. 

Hirst,  H.      . . 

Mackintosh^  J. 
Invcrcargill : 

Keily,  J.  W. 

Sinclair,  J.  . . 

Scandrett,  W.  B. 
Awuma  : 

Ward,  J.  G4 

Govvan,  G>     , . 


Number  of 

Votes 
recorded. 


2,039 
979    3. OH 


1,589 
1,568 


a.ifi 


1.991 
1.076 

415 

204    3.666 


2,052 
1.861 


8,908 


1,595 
1,260 

128     M83_ 

820 
655 

645 
510 
500    3,180 

2,233 
1,659 
646     4,S 

1,836 

1,051     a, 887 


1896. 

188tt. 

Number  of  votes  recorded  for  members  elected  . . 
Number  of  votes  recorded  for  defeated  candidates 

184.929 
174,475 

153, 6G3 
149,413 

88,15^1 

61,875 

Total  votes  recorded  J    . . 

359,404 

303,076 

150,025 

Number  of  uameB  on  rot  la  in  districts  uncontested 
Number  of  names  on  rolln  in  dietricts  where  elec- 

839/230 

10,539 
2y2,45a 

13,688 

169,483 

Total  number  of  electors 

339,230 

302,997 

183,171 

Total  population  at  last  census 

703 » 119 

626,359 

578,557 

*  MrK  H,  S.  FLflh  died  on  fiSrd  SeptenitMjr,  1897,  and  Mr.  A.  Sligo  wm  M)ut<ted  on 
18th  October,  1897.  Mr-  Bligo  was  opposed  by  Menara,  H.  Gourley  and  W,  Hutclnson ;  the 
VOMMI  recordod  homg  5,045  for  Mr,  8ligo,  4,065  for  Mr.  Gonrley.  and  2,030  for  Mr  HtitcliiBou 

i  Hou.  J.  G.  Ward  re«i^ned  hia  te&t  on  Iltb  July,  li^7,  and  was  rc-«]<iotGd  on 
13th  AuRust,  IfW.  OppoBod  by  Mr.  Cowan.  Voti'B  reeordod- 2X»41  in  favour  of  the  Hon* 
J.  Q,  Ward,  and  913  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cowan^ 

;  Total  number  of  electors  wbo  recorded  their  votes:  256,854  In  1896,  and  290*062  in  laXk 
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For  Maori  Representatives. 
(Polling-day,  19th  December,  1896.) 
Of  a  Maori  population  amountinff  to  39,854  persons,  13,008  voted 
at  the  general  election.  In  1893  tne  voters  numbered  11,269,  or 
1,739  persons  fewer  than  on  the  last  occasion.  As  the  Native 
population  did  not  increase  between  1891  and  1896,  but  rather 
diminished  somewhat,  it  would  appear  that  Maoris  are  taking  more 
interest  as  to  their  representation  in  Parliament  than  formerly,  or 
that  there  is  now  more  convenience  for  attending  to  vote  and  better 
mowledge  of  political  affairs.  The  numbers  of  voters  for  the  several 
iistricts  were: — 


Klectoral  DisLricta 

Population. 

Number  who 
voted. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Population 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

at 

all  Ages. 

Torth  Island- 
Northern  Maori 
eastern  Maori 
Western  Maori 

Middle  Island- 
Southern  Maori 

5,165 
6,981 
8,247 

1,830 

4,010 
6,064 
6,893 

1,214 

9,175 
12,996 
15,140 

2,544 

2,104 
4,164 
6,072 

668 

22-93 
3200 
40-11 

26-26 

Totals 

21,673 

18,181 

89,854 

13,008 

32-64 

The  votes  recorded  for  each  candidate  were  : — 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Votes 

Votes 

recorded. 

recorded. 

Sl«ctor&l  Districta 

BlAfitorftl  Districts 

and 

^ 

and 

•S  • 

— ^ 

Names  of  Candidates. 

P^ 

i 

Names  of  Candidates. 

ill 

1 

tfcirihem  Maori  Electoral 

E>4 

Western  Maori  Electoral 

District: 

District — contd. 

Hone  Heke  . . 

1.706 

Te  Aohau  Nikicini 

435 

Eparaima  Kapa 

398 

2,104 

Pepene  Eketone 

..       351 

Eastern  Maori  Electoral 

Wiremu  Ngapaki 

..       261 

District : 

Beha  Aperahama 

185 

Wi  Pere 

2,549 

Te  Ramana  Nutana 

168 

Tamati  Tautuhi 

805 

Wirihana  Hunia 

49 

Tare  Mete    . . 

563 

Hohepa  Horomana 

22 

Maika  Taruke 

182 

Te  Kabul  Kararehe 

8 

6,07 

Eriata  Nopera 

65 

4,164 

Southern  Maori  Elector 

al 

Wtstem  Maori  Electoral 

District: 

District: 

Tame  Parata 

262 

Henare  Kaihau 

1,601 

Tame  Bangiwabia  £i 

n- 

Bopato  te  Ao 

Mehia  Keepa  te  Rangi- 

887 

hana 

149 

RikiteMairakiTaian 

sa      144 

biwinui     . . 
Ngamngi  Eatitia 

866 
662 

Teoti  Pita  Mutu 

..       113 

608 

Hone  Omipi 

577 

Total.. 

. 

18,006 
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General  Elections  fob  European  Representatives  held  from  the  Year 

1853. 


l" 

'l^' 

% 

Pi 

O  M  O 

5  1          Avera^  Number  of 

ga 

fj  0  O     . 

o 

PurlimmQUt' 

15 

il 

III 

1^1       !i. 

-  ^  ^  i 

PiTBt      •. 

1853 

1    5,984   37 

m 

■M 

30,000'      811 

6-1 

im 

SeooBd  .. 

1855 

a  10,324   87 

• 

• 

37,192,  1,005 

36 

279 

Thirf     ., 

1861 

13,466  m 

• 

■ 

79,71l'  l,fi04 

6  9 

254 

Potittli,. 

1866 

«  33,338   72 

• 

• 

190,007   2,647 

6-7 

46S 

Fifth     .. 

1871 

47,275  74 

* 

« 

248,400  3,357 

6-3 

639^ 

Sixlh     „ 

1876 

61,755  84 

• 

• 

375,856  4.474 

61 

735 

Sevenlh 

1B79 

82,271    84 

14 

43,776  463,729,  5,521 

58 

979 

Eigbtli  . . 

1881 

120,972  91 

11 

69,985 

500,910,  5,505 

41 

1,329- 

Ninth    .. 

1B84 

137,686  91 

11 

74,672 

564,304    6,901 

4a 

1,618 

Tenth    . , 

1887 

175,410  91 

5 

111.911 

603,361,  6,630 

34 

1,928- 

EIe?«nth 

18D0 

183,171,  70 

6 

136,337 

625,508   8,936 

34 

2,617 

Twelfth.. 

1893 

<302,997'  70  i 

3 

"^^20,082 

672.265,  9.604 

22 

4,328 

Thirteenth 

1896 

*339,230,  70  ' 

■■ 

"258>254 

714,16210,202 

21 

4,S5S- 

^Information  not  obtainable. 
1  Including  100,  tho  estimated  number  in  Akaroa  District,  for  which  there  is  no  return, 

3  Including  800,  the  estimated  number  in  the  electorates  of  Town  of  New  Pljrmouth. 
Grey  and  Bell,  and  Omata,  for  which  districts  there  are  no  returns. 

8  Electors  for  the  Electoral  District  of  "  The  Otago  Goldfields  "  not  included. 

4  Men  and  women. 

6  Voters  recording  votes. 


VIII.— LOCAL  GOVERNING  BODIES, 


Counties,  Boroughs,  etc. 

FoH  purposes  of   local  government  New  Zealand  is   divided  into 

counties  and  boroughs.    Although  the  boroughs,  of  which  there  were 

W  in  March,  1897,  lie  geographically  within  the  counties,  yet  by  the 

law  they  are  not  considered  as  part  of  them.     On  the  Slst  March, 

iS97,  the  counties  numbered   81.     The  number  is  increased  from 

lime  to  time  as  need  is  found  for  further  division.     In  the  year  1878 

there  were  only  63  counties.     Interior  to  tlio  counties  are  the  road 

and  town  districts,  but  much  of  the  country  is  outlying,  many  road 

districts  having  been   merged,   especially   on   goldfields    territory. 

There  were,  however,  244  road  districts  in  existence  in  March,  1897, 

^nd  39  town  districts.     One  of  these  latter  is  the  special  To%vii 

JDistrict  of  Eotorua,  constituted  under  **The  Thermal- Springs  Dis- 

taictB  Act,  1881."     Besides  the  above  there  were  30  river  protective 

districts,  1  drainage  district  (Christchurch),  2  water-supply  districts, 

muid  13  land  drainage  districts  under  the  Land  Drainage  Act  of  1893. 

The  Harbour  Boards  numbered  26. 

These  bodies  levied  rates  in  the  financial  year  1896-97,  to  the 
dtinount  of  4598,525,  of  which  £426,990  consisted  of  general  rates, 
a*nd  J9171,535  special  and  separate  rates.  £75,752  were  raised  by 
licenses,  and  £17,996  in  other  taxes,  making  £692,273  altogether, 
'v^hich  sum  is  equivalent  to  19s.  6d.  per  head  of  the  mean  European 
;population  of  the  colony.  In  the  year  1895-96  the  average  per  head 
'Of  local  taxatioc  was  198.  8d.,  or  2d,  more  than  in  1896-97. 

Taxation  by  Locae.  BoDrESi  lBaf*-97. 


Lioensea. 

Other  TaxH!. 

I<o<*a)  Bodiefi. 

Total, 

1 

General. 

Special  and 

£        B.  d. 

M       ».  d. 

£     9.  a. 

£    &.  d. 

£        R.  d. 

€lAlBtiH« 

156,900    S»    6 

30.353    7    9 

19<521  18  U 

10,569    a    7 

9ie,»<T  10  0 

TownBoardB*     *,. 

lS3,7ie    6    0 

jm.006    7    9 

49,985  33    9 

6.e9H  17    s 

300.609    n    8 

3,esi   6  0 

348  IB    £ 

4.380    fl    7 

244  18    6 

!},70&    S    0 

BottdBoArds*      ... 

6S.SM5    8    i 

B,mi    V    fi 

l.»64    8    4 

1,800    2    9 

94.086  10    7 

BlTwrBouds*     ... 

0,019    S    0 

1 .aao  u  11 

..< 

••■ 

7,339  16  11 

lABd- drainage 

fioazds* 

1.1S3  is  10 

104  13    3 

**+ 

„, 

1.294  12    0 

BarboQX- BoArds  f 

^^,001  19    B 

.1. 

a9,<jei  ID    5t 

QiTtstebureb 

Dnioage  Board  i 

19,504    1  10 

♦.« 

19,564    4  10 

Waimakariri -Ash- 

ley Water-supply 

Board* 

023  16    9 

... 

Offl  m    9 

Total! 

l2n,9Q0    %    0 

171,5:«    2    8 

T5.75B    4    7 

n.fiSG  1  0 

fl02.2?3  Ifl  111 

*  For  year  ended  3lBt  Marclit  lNi97'  f  For  year  ended  SLet  December,  1800. 

!  Wbarfafie  dnei,  ehargei ,  fee«,  Cons,  rents,  &c,,  amounting  to  £250,098  7fi,  id.,  have  not 
Dem  elaaaed  ai  taxation.  i  Equal  to  lOa,  6d.  per  bead  of  tlio  mean  European  popala« 

Uim  of  Uie  oolooy  for  tbe  llnanci&l  year  1890-97. 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1881  revenue 
derived  from  rates  has  more  than  doubled,  having  increased  froui 
£249,087  in  1880-81  to  j£598,526  for  the  year  1896-97.  Revenue 
from  Government  and  other  sources  has,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
creased in  the  same  period  —  seventeen  years,  Eeceipta  which 
cannot  he  classed  as  revenue  were  J6889J05  in  1880-81  against  only 
£246,919  in  1896-97 ;  but  these  figures  vary  from  year  to  year 
accordmg  to  the  circumstances,  such  as  large  operations  by  way  of 
construction  of  works,  for  which  money  has  to  be  specially  raised* 

The  indebtedness  of  local  governing  bodies  on  account  of  out- 
standing loans  has  increased  by  123  per  cent.,  from  £3,039,807  to 
£6,793,398,  exclusive  of  moneys  borrowed  from  Govemment  under 
**  The  Roads  and  Bridges  Construction  Act,  1882,"  and  **  The 
Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act,  1886,"  which  represented 
a  further  indebtedness  of  £710,359  at  the  end  of  March,  1897. 

Becbipts  and  Expenditure,  1896-97. 

A  summary  of  all  the  transactions  for  the  year  1896-97  is 
given  on  pages  215,  216.  The  total  revenue  of  the  local  bodies  for 
the  financial  year  was  £1,363,573,  and  they  further  received  a  sum 
of  £246,919  which  could  not  properly  be  tenned  **  revenue,*'  making 
altogether  a  grand  total  of  receipts  amounting  to  £1,610,492,  The 
rates  formed  44  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  proper.  Licenses,  rents* 
and  other  sources  yielded  43  per  cent.,  and  13  per  cent*  was  granted 
by  the  General  Government. 

While  the  revenue  proper  of  the  counties  amounted  to  £347,448, 
of  which  these  bodies  raised  £188»614  by  way  of  rates,  the  Road 
Boards'  revenue  was  only  £149,185,  out  of  which  £90,922  repre- 
sented the  result  of  their  rating.  The  boroughs  had  the  far  larger 
revenue  of  £477,155,  including  £253,725  of  rates,  and  their  receipts 
under  the  hea^iing  of  licenses,  rents,  and  other  sources  amounted  to 
the  considerable  sum  of  £209,188.  In  the  matter  of  receipts  from 
Government,  of  which  a  table  is  printed  on  the  next  page,  the 
counties  received  the  bulk  of  the  mooey,  £118,223,  the  largest  item 
being  £56,856  goldfields  revenue  and  gold  duty  ;  the  next,  £33,062, 
subsidies  under  Local  Bodies*  Finance  and  Powers  Act ;  and  £19,525 
one- third  receipts  from  lands  sold  on  deferred  payments,  &c. 

The  expenditure  of  the  local  bodies  amounted  to  £1,636,716. 
In  the  counties  the  cost  of  management,  including  salaries,  travel* 
ling-eKi>en8eB,  rent,  printing  and  advertising,  collection  of  rates  or 
tolls,  legal  expenses,  and  sundries,  was  £42,799  out  of  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  £441,480.  The  Borough  Councils  expended  in  the 
same  way  £45,896  out  of  £577,491 ;  and  the  Road  Boards  £15.530 
out  of  £170,327.  The  percentages  borne  by  the  cost  of  management 
to  the  total  receipts  and  total  expenditure  were, — 

Cost  of  M&iia^eiueut  per  Cent,  of 
Total  Bccelpu.    Total  Ejtpetuilttiro, 
Counties     ..  .,  .*  ..  9-6  9*7 

Boroughs  .,  . ,  . ,  . .  8*5  7'9 

RoadBoftrds  ..  .,  ..9*0  9  1 
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1        LocAii  Governing  Bodies.— RECEirra,  Expenditure,  mud  ho^TSB—tontinutd.  ^ 

Financial  Year  ended 
31ftt  December,  leOB. 

Totalft-all      H 
Local  Bodiefi^^H 

Bo«2dB. 

I' 
Drainage 
Boftrd. 

I          EeceiptH  :- 

■  Revenue  from-- 

m         ii<^t6s 

■  Licensee,  nmtt,  and  other  sources    ... 
^L               GoverumeCLt" .,. 

^^H         OoQcty            

^^^P               Total  reveoue 

Total  reo(?lpta 

Expenditure:— 
Public  works  .., 
Cb writable  aid  and  hoepltals^.. 
Man&i^tjnioiit  „. 
Other  expenditure „ 

Total  expenditure 

LiabilUiea  (including  loana^ 

LoaiiBl      

d 

33,063 

308,979 

6,700 

10,564 
030 

178.440      H 
7,688        ^ 

60,654 

90,104       j 

l>363.$7e 
246.919 

dm,¥H 

20,191       1 

1,010,491 

110,011 

li,'80D 
968*500 

5,006 
18.990 

806.08 
72,eJT9 
1«).4ST 
QJ6J04 

38S,480 

19,709       ' 

1. 636, 716 

3,S02.3ai 

910,947 

6,182.130 

3, 703,561 

9QO«000 

6»793.308 

*  t  See  notee  to  table  on  prerioue  page. 
NoTE.-'The  return  of  receipts  and  expenditure  in  this  sttuimary  repre&entft  the  net 
^^^ft  feceipts  and  expenditure  of  tbe  year,  exoluiive  of  credit  aud  debit  balancefi,  bank  over* 
^^^M^a.ttM^  deposits,  amounta  paid  to  sinking  fnndst  and  for  redompttou  of  debenturoii. 

^^^                                   Loans  of  Local  Bodies.                                   ^m 

■  The  outstanding  loans  of  local  governing:  bodies  form  tlie  siibject-^B 

■  matter  dealt  with  in  the  two  next  tables.    From  them  it  will  be  seenS 
1       that  the  total  amount  owing  was,  on  the  31st  March,  ly97,  £6;793,398.  m 
1       But  against  this  accrued  sinking  funds  to  the  value  of  £r550,144  were 
^^^held,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  £6,243,254,  exclusive  of  moneys  borrowed^— 
^^V^om  the  General  Government  and  repaid  by  annual  instalments,       fl 
^^H       The  total  annual  charge  (excluding  exchange  and  commission)^ 
^Bfitood  at  £394,990,  of  which  £363,352  were  for  interest,  and  the  re- 

^mainder,  £31^638,  contributions  to  sinking  fund  accounts. 

Of  the  total  indebtedness  in  1896-97  the  debt  of  the  Harbour 
Boards.  £3, 703, 561  ^  formed  the   largest   item,  while  the  Borough 
Councils  owed  £2,817.378. 

Heferring  once  more  to  the  comparative  table  on  page  212,  and 
to  the  great  advance  in  local  bodies'  debts,  it  will  be  found  that 
between  1885-86  and  1895-96  the  gross  indebtedness  increased  from 
£4,943/270  to  £6,737.578,  an  addition  of  £1,794,308  for  the  period, 
or  36 '30  per  cent.     Between  the  same  (census)   years  population^ 
advanced  from  578,482  to  703,360,  the  increase  having  been  124,878" 
^^B  person*!,  or  21 -59  per  cent.    The  wealth  of  the  colony  vvas  estimated 
^^  at  about  £170.000,000  in  18B6  and  £215,000,000  in  1896,  an  accre-^ 
W       tion  of  £45,000,000  during  the  ten  years.     Thus,   while  the  popu-™ 
1        lation  of  New  Zealand  increased  by  21  "59  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and 
1        wealth  by  26 '47  per  cent.,  the  debt  of  the  local  governing  bodies  ad- 
1        vanced  at  the  higher  ratio  of  36-30  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 

LOANS  OF  LOCAL  BODIES. 
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The  ctggregate  interest-charge  for  the  year  under  review  was 
363,352,  and  £292,582  of  this  was  payable  on  loans  reused  outside 
he  colony.  The  average  rate  of  interest  payable  to  bondholders 
ras  rather  more  than  £5  7s.  4d.  per  cent.,  as  shown  hereunder: — 


Loans  raised. 

Debentares  and 
Stock  in 

Infcerest- 
charge. 

Average 
Bate  of 

Circulation. 

Interest. 

£ 

£ 

f> 

In  the  Colony 

f       25.000 
1.311,698 

Nil. 
70.770 

5"396 

Outside  the  Colony 

5.456.700  • 

292.582 

5-361 

Total  (excluding  loans 

from  Government)  . . 

6.793.398* 

363.352 

6-368 

The  sums  raised  at  each  rate  of  interest  and  the  annual  inter 

E)ayable  are  next  shown  :— 

Debentures  and  Stock 

Bate  of 

Amount  of  Interest 

in  Circalation. 

Interest. 

pavable. 

d. 

15.650 

3 

469  10 

0 

266,600 

4 

10,660-   0 

0 

600 

n 

21  17 

6 

429,025 

H 

19,306    2 

6 

3,181,461 

5 

159,073     1 

0 

18,000 

H 

945    0 

0 

101,920 

5i 

6,605  12 

0 

3,000 

6f 

172  10 

0 

2,000 

5A 

114    0 

0 

2,552,482 

6 

153,148  18 

5 

3,100 

6i 

201  10 

0 

194,660 

7 

13,626    4 

0 

100 

8 

8    0 

0 

25,000 

Nil 
t5i  (nearly) 

•• 

6,793,898 

363.362    6 

6 

The  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  total  debt  has  been  graduedly 
lecreasing  since  1889,  the  first  year  for  which  a  statement  was 
compiled.     The  figures  for  each  year,  1889  to  1897,  are : — 


Year 

lioans  outstanding 

Interest- 

Ayerage  Bate 
per  Gent. 

ended  81st  March. 

of  Local  Bodies. 

£ 

5,892,060 

charge. 
328.887 

1889     .. 

6-68 

1890     . 

6.978,059 

333.456 

6-58 

1891     . 

6,042,693 

334,021 

6-53 

1892     . 

6,081,934 

336,744 

6-52 

1893     . 

6,203,869 

340.636 

5*49 

1894     . 

6,614.824 

356,510 

5-41' 

1895     . 

6,685,510 

358.292 

6-38' 

1896     . 

6,737.578 

361.306 

6-88» 

1897     . 

6,793.398 

368,362 

6-37* 

Value  op  Pbopebty  in  Counties  and  Bobouohb. 
The  aggregate  value  of  real  property  in  all  boroughs,  road,  town^ 
and  outlying  districts  in  the  colony  on  the  31st  March,  1897,  was : — 


*  The  M95JCO0  on  which  no  interest  is  paid  has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  oom- 

inff  the  average  rate  of  interest. 

fComputed  on  the  amount  of  debt  less  the  £96,000  which  carries  no  interest-eharge. 
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tiocal  Bodies. 

Boroughs 

Boroughs  (ftnnuftlvaluo.  £2, 173, 834,' 
capitalised  at  6  per  cent,) 

Counties- 
Road  districts 
Town  die  trie ta 

Town    districta    j  annual   value,* 
£28,734,  capitaMBed  at  6  per  cent.) 

Outlying 


.J 


Ratenble 
Property. 

£ 
3, 855 » 098 

BG, 230, 567 

38,671,999 
857,668 

478,900 
34,519,952 


Unoccapied 

CrowQ  &Dd 

Native  LaudB. 

£ 

t 

t 

1»655>404 
14,614 


I 


1,231,413; 


f 
5,726,826 


Totals 


114,614,184         7; 396, 844 1 
1,231, 413 J  f 


Total. 

3. 855, 09ft  ^ 

36,230,567' 

40,327,403 
872»S82' 

478,900 
41,478,191 


123,242,441  i 


^  .  '  of  tujy  property  meaDs  the  rent  i 

r  would  let  from  y oar  to  year,  deduoting  tBerefrom  QO  por  centuin  f 


•  Bv  '■  Tlie  Hating  Act,  ISW,"  •*  tb6 '  rateable  »alae 

which  sncb  property  would  let  from  year  to  year,  dedi         „  .    . 

case  of  hou8e§,  bnildlnga,  and  other  t>c?riiihab!e  property,  and  10  per  centum  In  case  ._ 
land  and  other  bereditameute,  but  bo  all  in  no  case  be  lesa  than  5  pur  oentom  on  ttM 
value  of  the  fee-simple  thereof."  i  Not  returnod, 

^  I  Aggregate  value  in  Coantioa  of  Botorua,  East  Taupo,  West  Taupo,  Kawhia,  and 
fiounda.  In  these  conntios  there  are  no  local  bodies  raising  revoQue,  consequently  the 
respective  valuefi  of  rateable  and  other  property  cannot  be  dietinguiahed. 


Here   the  total   value    of    property    in    counties    amounts 
£83,156,776,  and  that  in  boroughs  to  £40,085,665. 

The  total  value  of  real  property  in  the  colony,  according 
I  returns  furnished  by  the  local  bodies,  amounted,  in  March,  1897, 
£123,242,441.  This  includes  £114,614,184,  value  of  rateable  pro- 
perty, and  £7,396,844  value  of  unoccupied  Crown  and  Native  lands 
which  are  not  rateable.  For  iive  counties,  however,  where  there  are 
no  local  bodies  raising  revenue,  the  value  of  property  is  shown  in  the 
previous  table  in  one  amount,  £1,231, 413,  without  separating  the 
uncM:!cupied  Crown  and  Native  lands  from  those  that  are  rateable. 

Sorae  of  the  boroughs  and  town  districts  rate  oo  a  capital  value, 
but   most   of   them   upon   an   annua!  value   of  property.      In   the 
^foregoing  statement  the  annual  value  has,  where  necessary,  been 
'eapitalised  at  6  per  cent. 

In  case  of  the  boroughs,  the  Act  under  which  the  valuation  is 
made  provides  for  a  reduction  from  the  reriting-value  of  20  per 
cent,  on  houses  and  buildings,  and  10  per  cent,  on  land.  The 
actual  annual  value  of  the  properties  will,  therefore,  be  greater  than 
the  rating  value  by  from  11  to  25  per  cent. 

All  the  preceding  figures  are  taken  from  returns  furnished  by 
local  bodies ;  but  in  1896  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Valuer-General,  and  for  the  periodical  valuation  of 
b1\  land  in  the  colony.  The  Valuer-General  is  the  Commissioner  of 
Taxes  for  the  time  being*  The  valuations  on  tlie  general  roll  are  to 
be  used  for  the  assessment  of  land-tax,  stamp  duties,  and  duties  on 
deceased  persons'  estates :  also,  for  the  purposes  of  advances  and 
investments  on  mortgage  of  laud  by  the  Post  Office,  Government 
Insurance,  Public  Trust,  Advances  to  Settlers  Office,  and  other 
Departments,  if  the  Government  directs.  The  general  valuation-roll 
is  to  show  the  capital  value  of  the  property,  of  improvements,  and 
the  unimproved  value  of  the  land. 
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Valuation  ik  1891  under  Land  and  Income  Assbbsment  Act. 
By  a  general  valuation  of  land  {including  tenements,  buildings, 
and  hereditaments),  with  all  improvements,  made  under  •*  The  Land 
and  Income  AssesBment  Act,  1891,"  in  November  of  that  year,  the 
following  results  were  arrived  at.  The  value  of  the  improvements  is 
shown  distinct  from  the  unimproved  value  of  the  lands.  All  land  is 
included,  whether  occupied  or  unoccupied,  whether  belonging  to 
companies  or  private  persons,  local  authorities,  Natives,  or  the 
CrowD, 


Yjllxtb,  of  Pbopbety 


ASSKBSUENT   UNDSB  LaND   AND   IjHOQUK   AsSESSMElTr 

Act,  November,  1891. 


Coaiitie«  and  Borougtis. 


OoojQtiee  , 
Borougbs . 


ActQ&l  Vikluet 

I  :nfirov«meiite. 

£ 

85,818,167 

36,406,362 


Totala 


Value 

of 

ImprovemeDtB. 

27,922,755 
18,442,562 

46,365,297 


Unimproved 
Val  ue, 

£ 
37,880,283 
17,907,662 

75,787,895 


122,225,029 

Since  1891  the  total  value  of  property  in  boroughs  h&a  been 
increased  by  the  constitution  of  new  boroughs,  and  that  of  the 
<u>iintie8  correspondingly  reduced.  This  will  account  for  the  iu- 
orease  in  the  town  and  the  decrease  in  the  county  property  shown 
ija  the  local  bodies'  returns  for  March,  1897. 

The  figures  for  the  North  and  Middle  Islands,  according  to  the 
€^bove  assessment,  together  with  the  results  of  the  previous  assess- 
znent  made  in  1888,  are  reproduced  as  being  still  interesting,  and  as 
ctffording  a  good  index  of  the  progress  of  the  colony  within  the  dates 
^ven : — 

1888. 

M 
49,607,873 


h 


North  Island 
Middle  Island 

Totals 


61,529,841 


£ 

57,441,116 

04,783,914 


Inoreagd. 
£ 

7,833,242 
S,254,07y 


111,137,714         122,225,029        11,087,315 


Rating  on  Unimproved  Value. 

"The  Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Act,  1896,'*  gives  power  to 
local  governing  bodies  to  levy  rates  upon  the  unimproved  instead  of 
upon  the  capital  (or  annual)  value  of  real  property,  provided  that 
the  proposal  to  do  so  has  been  demanded  by  the  required  proportion 
of  ratepayers,  submitted  to  the  ratepayers'  vote,  and  declared  carried 
by  a  majority  of  the  valid  votes  recorded  by  at  least  ooe-third  of  the 
ratepayers  on  the  roll. 

Rates  made  and  levied  under  this  Act  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
equal  as  nearly  as  may  be,  but  not  exceed  in  their  producing 
capacity,  rates  made  and  levied  on  the  capital  (or  annua!)  value 
under  *'  The  Rating  Act,  1894,"  A  full  analysis  of  the  Act  is  given 
as  a  special  article  in  Part  III,  of  this  work. 

Up  to  the  end  of  December,  1897,  only  tw^o  Borough  Councils 
and  one  Road  Board  had  notified  in  the  New  Zealarid  Gazette  that 
the  proposal  to  levy  rates  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land  had  been 
carried,  while  in  one  case  the  proposal  had  been  rejected. 
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TowK  Dn 

3TR 
amb 

ICT8, 

1896 

►-97. 

1 

N 

er  of 

5   ^ 

Capital  Value  of 

^t 

^  a 

oil 

si 

a  9 

Town  Districts. 

i 
1 

1 
1 

i 

11 
1^ 

& 

All 
Property.* 

s.     d. 

& 

£ 

Kamo . . 

222 

74 

82 

94 

0    Of 

15,087 

1,350 

16,437 

Helensville 

564 

118 

100 

133 

0  3 

, , 

2,719 

Papakura 

2741  72 

164 

202  0     Oi 

18,550 

400   18,950 

T«  Aroha 

672:210 

215 

8021     0 

' 

4,'351 

Te  Awamutu     . . 

347   35 

80 

800    Oi 

19,398 

19,398 

Kihikihi 

2021  58 

107 

147  0    0: 

9,273 

400 

9,673 

Nganiawahia    .. 

235;  50 

188 

1880    Oi 

10,957 

10,957 

Rotoruaf 

499 

,. 

Opotiki 

Waitara  (Raleigh) 

641 

260 

180 

281 

0     OJ 

0  0 

29,565 

.' 

29  ,'565 

.'. 

517 

185 

210 

280 

27,500 

3,200   30,700| 

Opunake 

400i  96 

158 

539 

0  0 
0  0 

25,557 

2,424 

27.981 

, , 

Inglewood 

658 

180 

150 

385 

25,916 

..        25,916| 

Norman  by 

396 

79 

101 

101 

0  1 

13,332 

13.332 

Stratford  { 

1,256 

290 

345 

1,080 

0    Oi 

62,218 

6,000  67,218 

Manaia 

471 

80 

161 

200 

0  a 

26.929 

150   27,079 

Waverley 

442 

95 

90 

90 

0  0 

20.801 

20,801 

Lethbridge  (Turakina)    . . 

251 

54 

48 

65 

0    8 

. , 

hblb 

Bull's 

621 

123 

120 

174 

1   0 

8.620 

Haloombe 

876 

96 

158 

780 

1   0 

1,663 

Clyde  (Wairoa) 

679 

120 

160 

272 

0    OJ 

46 ; 574 

1^690 

48^264 

Taradale 

807 

152 

135 

180 

0    Oi 

73.850 

73,850 

Ormondville 

453 

190 

160 

215  0     6' 

2'*J?. 

Waipawa 

764 

138 

134 

1810     6 

6'*i 

Kaikora  North  . . 

801 

63 

101 

1221     0 

ia,**^ 

Peatherston 

711 

109 

160 

19010    OJ 

4^! 005 

!!        46^005 

Johnsonville     . . 

493;  86 

87 

IIO'O    Oi    45,871 

45,871 

-• 

Havelock 

365 

96 

95 

0   1 

17,242 

17,242 

Amberloy 

437 

93 

98 

130 

0    Of 

27,525 

27,525 

•• 

Southbridgo 

494 

200 

230 

245 

0     Of    34,165 

34,165 

HampBtead 

1,214 

200 

811 

260  0    Oi    54,339 

64,339 

Tinwald 

538 

100 

130 

180|0    0^    46,301 

46,301 

Geraldine 

841 

170 

194 

25010    (^39,660 

39,660 

Temuka 

660 

155 

140 

310'0     1|,  49,330 

49,3;W 

Arowhenua 

789 

210 

229 

5000    Of 

22,52^ 

22,529 

Allanton  (Greytown) 

274 

105 

87 

920    Ol 

7,062 

7.052 

Outram 

452'  86 

68 

115  0     0^ 

28,704 

28.704 

Clinton 

474;  90 

124 

1351     0  ,        .. 

2    .^ 

Wyndham 

483,104 

100 

3541     0 

i^^ 

Otautau 

367 

82 

105 

1050    OS 

13 [438 

18,438 

Totals     . . 

,, 

.. 

857.668 

14,614 

872.282 

^ 

♦  Kxolusive  of  property  owned  by  Town  Boards. 

f  Special  town  district  under  "The  Thermal-Springs  Districts  Act,  1881." 

:Tho  Board  collects  also  County  rates :  )d.  funeral  and  ^.  special. 
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Road 

Dis^ 

raiCT 

8,  1896-97. 

1 

Number  of 

Total  Valae  of 

sl 

§ 

i& 

Coonty  and  District. 

i 
1 

§ 

Un- 

¥ 

£ 

i 

Bateable 
Property. 

occupied 

Crown  and 

Native 

Lands. 

Property 
District. 

Mongonui— 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

d. 

OruAiti  (1893) 

91 

19 

13,634 

3,646 

17,180 

Oruru(ia95) 

534 

108 

•• 

•• 

27,471 

13,640 

41,111 

i 

Whangaioa 

No 

Bay  ol  Ifilands 

road 

Hokianga 

dis- 

Hobaon 

tricts. 

Whangarei-* 

Hikurangi 

354 

106 

75 

109 

21,838 

2/)6a 

28,891 

I 

Eaurihohore 

212 

31 

46 

55 

16,846 

137 

16,983 

Kensington 

324 

20 

30 

31 

27,186 

3 

27.138 

■ 

Maungakaramea    .. 

227 

48 

102 

102 

28,082 

1,356 

24,388       ! 

Maunu     . . 

557 

125 

140 

140 

41,438 

14,437 

55,875 

1 

Otonga     . . 

207 

52 

55 

57 

13,301 

1,846 

16,147 

Otonga  East 

246 

66 

78 

100 

16,960 

8,222 

24,182 

:: 

Paraa  Bay 

299 

150 

200 

250 

20,018 

3,597 

23,616 

Ruarangi 

117 

19 

81 

92 

11,456 

1,191 

12,646 

.  : 

Waikiekie 

180 

30 

196 

265 

17,068 

3,698 

20,766 

i  : 

Waipa  North 

209 

47 

72 

72 

17,879 

7,159 

26,a38 

\  : 

Wbareora 

101 

62 

78 

78 

6,736 

600 

7,836 

\'i 

Mangawai 

272 

50 

80 

80 

90,581 

4,010 

24,641 

,  L 

Matakohe 

328 

81 

171 

171 

27,049 

4,766 

31,806 

1  i 

Whakaptrau 

(no  Board) 

36,000 

36,000 

Rodney— 

.. 

AlberUand  North  . . 

61 

11 

48 

56 

7,861 

370 

8,231 

'  : 

Alberdand  Soath  . . 

847 

77 

234 

256 

26,886 

719 

27,104 

Ahuroa    . . 

86 

12 

46 

48 

4,446 

454 

4,900 

, 

Eomokoriki 

79 

14 

36 

41 

6,685 

2,255 

8,840 

Maburangi  East    . . 

136 

31 

76 

70 

10,187 

549 

10,786 

Mahurangi  Upper.. 

833 

171 

277 

359 

62,225 

2,010 

64,236 

Mainene 

54 

18 

34 

34 

6,666 

1,186 

7,791 

• 

Matakana  East     . . 

109 

14 

22 

22 

7,966 

490 

8,456 

;• 

KatakanaWest    .. 

194 

60 

70 

130 

18,646 

348 

18,994 

Omaha 

887 

84 

158 

178 

21,271 

11,831 

33,102 

:  ■ 

Puhoi       . . 

465 

116 

159 

296 

32,372 

1,508 

38,880 

Tanboa    . . 

409 

68 

96 

, , 

21,176 

1,642 

22,817 

Wharehine 

101 

20 

34 

61 

16,892 

279 

16,171 

'Mraitemata— 

Kaukapakapa 

577 

90 

170 

317 

42,377 

4y687 

47,064 

f 

Pukeatua 

650 

207 

350 

26,874 

2,414 

29,288 

i 

Whangaparaoa 

107 

22 

85 

41 

7,403 

86 

7,489 

10' 
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Road  DisTiiicTs,  1896-91— ccniimued. 


i 

1 

e 

Q 

Number  of 

Total  Vttlue  of 

County  Aud  Difltrict. 

a' 

s 

1 

Un- 

H 

li 

a 

1 

Is 

Rateable 
Property. 

occupied 

Crown  aud 

Entire 

District. 

p 

1 

s, 

s 

i 

l£ 

1 

Laads. 

<7 

Edeo— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

t 

Avoudale 

901 

195 

365 

318 

86,500 

450 

66,960 

Arch  Hill 

1,557 

346 

281 

570 

91,833 

91.883  is."      1' 

Eden  Tcnao© 

1,604 

346 

901 

438 

86,730' 

66,730     i      li 

Epsom     . . 

660 

I20i 

116 

116 

140,160 

, , 

140,160^ 

*    1 

Mount  Albert 

1  .068 

254 

404 

437 

147.564 

.. 

147,564 

1    1 

Mount  Edtin 

iMTt 

800 

650 

'jm 

315,226 

. . 

315, 22&      t 

Mount  Rfiakiil 

wm 

81 

142 

168 

118,739 

, , 

118,739        i 

Mount  WoUingfcon 

87G 

156 

189 

576 

135,587' 

1,485 

137,072        1 

One  treo  Hill 

1)75 

148 

170 

214 

170,229 

170,2291        * 

Panmure  Township 

:a23 

78 

92 

132 

13,386i 

13,386i         k 

Point  Chevalier     .. 

rm 

31 

38 

44 

30,142 

79.960 

110,091^ 

Berauom. , 

i.oai 

380 

444 

444 

339,411 

,  ^ 

339,111          1 
88,7031          I 

T&tnaki  West 

382 

72 

93 

117 

88,703 

- 

Manukau^ 

' 

Avvhitu    ,. 

372 

99 

129 

139 

26,416 

1,315 

27,781 

Howick  Town 

220 

68 

100 

102 

11,000 

100 

11.100 

Hunua     .. 

230 

30 

135 

150 

20.640 

200 

d0,840 

Karaka    . , 

189 

56 

66 

160 

20,150 

1,800 

21.950 

^Tangare  . . 

854 

161 

166 

310 

151,386 

7,630 

158,916 

Man  lira  wft 

213 

56 

81 

114 

28,450 

38.450 

^laraetai . . 

96 

32 

22 

33 

9,274 

912 

10,186 

Mauku     . » 

423 

95 

134 

173 

48,394 

2,146 

60,540 

Maungatawbiri 

293 

44 

63 

88 

28,431 

109 

28,540 

Mercer  Township  . . 

215 

27 

73 

73 

10,989 

4,601 

15,69<« 

Opaboke  . . 

462 

80 

129 

i     139 

41,474 

t , 

41,471 

Opaheke  North      . . 

807 

9i 

162 

211 

32,829 

185 

33.014 

Ot&huhu 

942 

290 

257 

827 

77,340 

1,072 

78,412 

Pakuranga 

346 

64 

70 

94 

48,270 

I 

48,370 

' 

Papakura 

393 

73 

97 

103 

41,670 

41,670 

r 

Paparaba 

407 

86 

116 

163 

37,240 

"998 

1        38,238 

'■ 

Paparoa  * . 

107 

34 

65 

69 

14,670 

. . 

14,670 

: 

\ 

Papfttoitoi 

176 

35 

5      38 

51 

51,349 

.  * 

61.349 

Pokeno    ,. 

40S 

73 

90 

92 

31,563 

2^649 

34.212 

PollokSfittlement.. 

13:3 

20 

!       41 

41 

10,693 

260 

10,953 

] 

Pukekohe  East      . . 

884 

235 

25C 

j     250 

77,778 

1        77,778 

J 

Pukekohe  West     . . 

1,104 

m\ 

222 

116, OOC 

, , 

116.000 

Tamaki  East 

mh 

n ! 

!Jl 

ik 

89,750 

1            160 

89,900 

1     1 

Turanga  . . 

201 

■1: 

i'l 

7C 

21,396 

'            27€ 

21,666 

1     1 

Waipipi  . . 

82'? 

ilOl. 

>      2tyl 

1     287 

88,006 

, » 

88.006 

1     1 

Wairoa    .. 

851 

20C 

y,    19€ 

\     250 

81,40C 

.. 

81,400 

1      1 

Wftiuku  .. 

4d4 

IOC 

184 

t     187 

69,ie'3 

1,08S 

60.276 

'      1 

Coromandel]        No 

1' 

J 

Tbaraes               road 

J 

Obinemuri   j  dlBtdots, 

1 

*  Oti  aunual  valtiAw 
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1 

Number  of 

ToUlTiatwof 

IS 

f 

i& 

Coantj  mad  DJctrict 

1; 

i 

i 

Un- 

u 

r 

1 

l| 

H&toable 
l^roperty. 

oc(?(ipf«d 
Crown  ULd 

Property 

i-s 

PilJlO- 

M 

J 

£ 

4. 

Mataxni^ta 

mi 

36 

53 

67 

87,841 

9,836 

97,677 

Waitoft     .. 

W9 

236 

306 

^0- 

239,447 

21,658 

261,006 

i 

Waikato- 

Cambryge 

538 

90 

93 

93 

111,045 

,^ 

111,046 

h 

Eirikiriroa 

&23 

150 

251 

261 

236,997 

8,352 

244, H49 

1 

Tamahera 

303 

22 

38 

38 

60,350 

5,431 

65,781 

1 

WhangNm^ino     . , 

407 

77 

206 

419 

63,450 

10,000 

73,450 

land  4 

Hunfely    _ 

841300 

196 

224 

67,930 

■■ 

67,930 

1 

Waipa— 

Kdwcastle 

893 

98 

149 

160 

67,286 

5,678 

62.964 

1 

Fukekura 

803 

1S9 

370 

450 

122,820 

998 

123,818 

1 

Rangioohia 

649 

95 

112 

112 

72,154 

■ , 

72,164 

1 

Tuhikaramea 

39 

18 

56 

55 

19,200 

■' 

19,200 

! 

Bagla©" 
£ac&tnu  (no  Board). 

74 

Onewhert) 

170 

4fi 

58 

*60 

i2,500 

'*  51 

I        12,661 

« 

Plrongia  . » 

160 

114 

114 

17,463 

6.739 

24,222 

1 

7e  Akau  (no  Board). 

SI 

^ , 

*  * 

Whaingaroa 

15^ 

-, 

62 

62 

21,457 

7,685 

29,142 

"i 

K&whla   ..  1       No 

West  Taupo 

road 

East  Taupo 

dU- 

Hotonia  .. 

triote. 

T^nranga— 

Katikati  . . 

aoT 

50 

45 

70 

25,000 

» « 

25,000 

* 

Ti  Puke  . . 

S97 

70 

115 

184 

45.593 

22.687 

68,235 

i 

T©  Puna  . . 

165 

30 

135 

140 

23,354 

25,188 

48,642 

• 

^hakatatie— 

Optiki    .. 

Whakfttane 

584 

121 

212 

250' 

106,706 

28,176 

133,881 

i 

467 

110 

271 

271 

69,530 

9,735 

79.256 

it 

^aiapu  (qo  road  distri 

Gt«). 

Cook- 

Kiiti 

665 

90 

156 

450 

59,100 

2,100 

61,200 

i 

Kgalapa  . . 

434 

80 

67 

73 

224,572 

62,760 

277,339 

9- 

QiWciDd  . » 

461 

91 

91 

las 

64,798 

64,798 

i 

pjatutahi 

asa 

90 

140 

2B2 

195,992 

8,718 

204,710 
93,387 

h 

Poaawa  ., 

1^ 

40 

70 

106 

90,000 

3,387 

•5 

Poverty  Bay 

1.087 

130 

130 

130 

137,870 

20,000 

157.870 

II 

•Norateitniok.        t}d.fpeoial. 
|AiidS-16d.fpeoial. 


t  And  l|d.  ipeoial.         I  ^d^  Id.,  and  fld.  in  ipeoial 
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^^F                           EoAD  DiSTBiCTS,  lH9^-%l—continmd. 

^^^      C<nuity  and  District. 

1 

Numbor  of 

TolaJ  Talae  of 

il 

8> 

a 
® 

1 

t 

i 

Un^ 

b 

:y 

1 

si 
1^ 

Bat«»b1e 
Propertj, 

oocopied 

Grown  and 

NallY« 

Lacid*. 

DUtrict. 

1! 

<> 

Cook—  cona*i»w«i. 

1 

£ 

M 

t 

d. 

Tarulieru 

• 

51 

51 

i  51 

60,600 

9,505 

90,105j 

t 

Te  A  ral     . . 

385 

66 

31 

135 

164,456 

79,922 

244,3801 

1 

Wftikohu 

139 

28 

30 

83 

316,121 

, , 

316,121 

t 

Waimcta 

W) 

47 

47 

60 

130,459 

12,766 

143,215 

t 

Whatuupoko 

936 

160 

286 

380 

94,170 

11,000 

105,170 

» 

Clifton  (no  road  diatrio 

tfl). 

Tftran&ki — 

■ 

Barrett    .. 

372 

79 

78 

78 

33,759 

33,769 

Carringfcon 

232 

37 

65 

72 

80,198 

30,198 

. 

i 

Egmont  (1896) 

667 

115 

127 

309 

66,377 

6,912 

75,269 

Eliiot 

215 

60 

55 

15.524 

369 

15,893 

} 

Frankley 

278 

55 

60 

60 

26,439 

*  * 

26,489 

Hcnui 

3U1 

70 

78 

90 

27,121 

*  • 

27,121 

':l 

Hurford,  Upper     ». 

59 

17 

17 

17 

7,885 

, , 

7.885 

^^H     Mangorei 

246 

42 

62 

62 

30,110 

20 

30,130 

. 

^m    Moa 

2,45t 

420 

490 

500 

225,900 

♦  t 

925,800 

iil 

^^1    Oakum    . . 

320 

50 

145 

1T6 

83.381 

8,732 

42,118 

^H    Okato 

306 

57 

70 

ea 

43,736 

5,650 

49,386 

^H    Omata(1896) 

291 

49 

47 

48 

32,850 

32,850 

!  • 

^H    Parihokm  (1896)     .. 

1,187 

249 

279 

394 

168,948 

68,476 

257,424 

^^m    Tataraimaka 

126 

26 

34 

36 

25,202 

25,202 

^^     WaitaraWest 

851 

154 

160 

216 

91,028 

16^671 

101,699 

H 

1           Waiwakaiho 

393 

67 

111 

176 

85,946 

35,946 

■ 

1        Stratford— 

1 

i             Manganui 

1,478 

300 

360 

869 

145,692 

-       1 

145,692 

m 

Hawera— 

1 

VVaimate 

2,229 

i'M) 

461 

600 

470.131 

14,428 

484,554 

»i 

Patea— 

Kohi 

195 

30 

30 

30 

50,139 

, , 

50,180 

} 

Motoroa 

37 

15 

19 

19 

24,071 

1,427 

25,498 

Okotuka 

U4 

23 

23 

28 

49,455 

. . 

49,4155 

f 

1             Patea  Eaut 

384 

65 

104 

355 

120,072 

41,533 

161,605 

t 

^K   Fa&ea  West 

799; 

170 

231 

626; 

186,504 

9,554 

190,058 

f 

^^   Wairoft.. 

98^ 

22 

29 

29 

49,943 

8,937 

58,880 

i 

^^^^    Waitotara  -  Momo- 

492 

113 

121 

857 

109,869 

9,895 

119,764 

ra 

1              haki 

■ 

f           Whenuakura  *  Wai- 

334 

40 

42 

42 

127,697 

611 

128,306 

ffl 

1               totara 

■ 

*        Waitotam  (no  road  diifc 

"0t8). 

•  Cut  out  of  Poverty  Bo,y  and  Vi 
vorioiu.         1  Special,  kd.,  5-M. ;  sepa 
•*  Bpeoial,  fd.,  ftd.,  and  L45d. 

i^tiaUu 

ipokod 

letricta. 

f  No  rate  8t 

Tuck.          I  8 

peoU), 

TAtO  Ol 

m 

n  id.  specia 

L        irSpec 

aa],|d.,Id.a 

1 
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Road  Districts 

I,  1896-97— continued. 

1 

Namber  of 

Total  Value  of 

County  and  District. 

1 

5 

§ 

ol 

Un- 

Jt^ 

1 

1^ 

Rateable 
Property. 

occupied 

Crown  and 

Native 

Lands. 

Property 
District. 

IVAnganui— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Kaukatea 

161 

35 

39 

60 

74,861 

74,861 

Kaitoke 

637 

105 

86 

158 

113,663 

113,663 

Bf  angawhero 

716 

160 

277 

277 

211,479 

297,339 

508,818 

Parua    . . 

839;i65 

136 

192 

149,637 

149,637 

i 

Upper  Wangaehn 

450 

82 

86 

132 

137,303 

60,135 

197,488 

t 

R^kiigiiikfii— 
^antorville 

.. 

160 

159 

190 

26,649 

172 

26,821 

Oroaa — 

¥*itaberbert 

664180 

284 

819 

296,820 

11,284 

308,104 

V 

Blanawata 

2,168406 

454 

603 

651,968 

26,787 

678,745 

1 

^rlancbester 

8,347 

720 

602 

1,804 

877,662 

20,782 

898,444 

X^oiiangina] 

No  road 

Kiwitea 

districts 

"^ajaawatu 

Vfl  AO  Va  m\0  ^f9» 

Sorowhenua — 

Oteki 

1,198;224 

300 

740 

196,936 

6,808 

202,744 

ii 

Te  Horo 

405;  66 

137 

290 

174,220 

7,731 

181,951 

111 

Wiiokino 

•• 

860 

676 

1,021 

660,284 

17,596 

677,829 

V* 

Wairoa           \  No  road 

Hawke'8  Bay  j  dist'cts. 

Waipawa— 

1        Kumeroa 

404 

100 

120 

238 

118,554 

8,000 

121,554 

j 

\        Maharahara 
I       Mauogaatua 

844 

72 

69 

82 

64.355 

, , 

64,365 

249 

50 

53 

73,971 

625 

74,596 

1 

Konewood 

1,043 

161 

236 

250 

110,984 

17,659 

128,643 

} 

\       Htiataniwha  North 

681 

96 

64 

68 

278,510 

2,260 

280,760 

u 

Takapau 

523 

71 

61 

70 

196,416 

, , 

196,416 

■ 

\     ^•iv^y' 

327 

53 

71 

85 

60,605 

60,605 

\       Wiipokurau 

816 

111 

102 

126 

298,310 

298,310 

-      Woodnlle 

1,001 

200 

225 

331 

118,441 

.• 

118,441 

IWta- 

0«D 

198 

27 

42 

42 

271.253 

2,240 

278,493 

1 ' 

htogata 

839 

39 

61 

59 

134,986 

, , 

134,986 

;    . 

Poangahau 

474 

42 

70 

112 

266,511 

16,873 

281,884 

l^uuDumu 

228 

30 

23 

23 

457,360 

80 

467,390 

A 

WalHngford 

244 

15 

22 

33 

300,289 

800,289 

i 

WiQstead 

121 

54 

54 

72 

110,147 

10 

110,167 

t 

Wdber     . . 

469 

77 

131 

157 

121,798 

•• 

121,798 

i 

1  rate  also  levied,  but  amount  not  returned.  f  Special  rates.  1  l<5d..  lid.,  and 

N-'orer  partu  of  district.        t  No  rate  struck.  S  Special.  9-3ad.  and  Id.  |  Spa  ' 

tad  Id.  H  Special,  fd. 
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i 

■ 

3 

Number  of 

TotAlValneol                    \ 

i 

^^^Hcouuty  ikDd  District. 

§ 

6i 

§ 

i 

Un- 

1 

1 

■ 

1    ' 

i 

1 

If 
If 

Ratenblo 
Proiierty, 

ooGopied 

CrowQ  And 

N&tiva 

Property 
DiAtrict. 

_  i 

^^B'^ahiatUA  (no  road  dintr 

icts). 

M 

£ 

Jt            Id 

^HWa^immpa  North— 

1 

H    Akiteo 

453 

40 

41 

40 

240,736 

> . 

240.735^  1     J 

^B     Castle  point 

657 

83 

86 

86 

!J94,160 

294,160/     1' 

^B      Eke  tab  una 

2,159 

.. 

500 

1,030 

244,210 

11.826 

255, 53(^1   j^f 

H      M&8t«rtoa 

2,062 

380 

350 

438 

610,964 

42J10 

653,074  1  /^;*' 

f  '  ft 
107, 86&/     1 

H       Mauriooville 

1,086 

262 

260 

291 

94,283 

13,576 

H       Upper  Taueni 

211 

55 

50 

55 

99,923 

661 

100,484/      II 

■     VV&irarapA  South— 

1 

1         Featberaton 

9,204 

500 

440 

600 

1,081.444 

36,990 

1,118.434'      1 

1          Taratalii-Garterton 

2,494 

660 

648 

869 

702,576 

702,576       i: 

I       Hutt- 

Makara    .. 

278 

69 

56 

143 

88,285 

♦  ♦ 

83,2^5 

i 

'          Seaboua  .. 

175 

40 

59 

81 

26,706 

" 

26,705 

Sounds  (no  road  diatric 

t^y 

Marlborough— 

1 

Awfttere  .. 

432 

65 

45 

70 

536,760 

1.70D 

538,460 

I 

Ooiaka     « . 

1,617 

250 

368 

403 

279,688 

279,688 

1 

Poloras    . , 

1,407  265 

319 

319 

135,554 

118.000 

253,554 

1 

Picton 

866  163 

160 

250 

124,684 

17.025 

141,709 

m 

Spring  Creek 

769|120 

135 

139 

150,738 

150,733 

fl 

Wairau    .  ♦ 

874136 

135 

190 

882,762 

6,270 

889,032 

1 

'       Kaikoura  (no  road  diBlr 

icts). 

^M 

Coiling  wood — 

m 

'           Col  ling  wood 

1,019 

286 

3O0 

880 

81,126 

43,600 

124,096 

^B 

Takuka 

1,405  320 

297 

601 

129,561 

,. 

122,651 

^^H 

Waimea— 

^M 

DovedAle 

827   48 

60 

60 

29,393 

1,360 

80,763 

^^t 

Motueka 

976  200 

165 

125 

83,768 

6,686 

90,353 

^^B 

1          Moutttre  Upp«r 

409 

84 

90 

96 

36,764 

9,150 

37.914 

^^B 

1 KUvaka    .. 

624 

130 

128 

'     190 

74,104 

7,120 

81,324 

^^^ 

^m   Btoke 

1,244 

205 

1     210 

214,416 

6,690 

221,105 

^^H 

^^B  Suburbun  North    * . 

593 

110 

121 

224 

88,421 

88,421 

^^H 

^    Waimea  West 

422 

70 

70 

70 

78,027 

.. 

78,027 

^^M 

Buller            \ 

^^^ 

Itiaij^jahua 

Grey 

WesUand 

No  road 
districts. 

fl 

Aniuri 

Cheviot  (no  Board). 

■ 

■ 

I  Spetiiiil,  i«l,  1  4-5d 


t  Wardii  N  OS.  1  and  D^  Jd. ;  No.  SU  8-l«d. ;  No.  4,  id. 
Jl  H-  Bp€clal        H  No  Tate  vtmok. 
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BoAD  Districts 

1896-91— conttJiued, 

1 

1 
Number  of       | 

Total  Value  of 

§ 

i 

(S£ 

tnd  Distarict. 

1 

i 

Un- 

n 

a 

5* 

5 

II 

Rateable 
Property. 

occupied 

Drown  and 

Native 

Property 
District. 

£- 

& 

1^ 

Lands. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

d. 

. . 

686 

140 

180 

230 

289,464 

12,816 

301,779 

i 

771 

164 

186 

155 

123,999 

, . 

123,999 

^ 

n 

1,726 

320 

265 

265 

377,645 

, . 

877,646      a 

n  West      . . 

897 

85 

77 

77 

189,962 

, , 

189,962 

i 

, , 

1,967 

683 

488,964 

2,216 

491,180 

\ 

ville      and 

2,488 

520 

424 

594 

574,208 

6,332 

580,640 

h 

{lora 

2,218 

463 

476 

662 

335,852 

2,761 

838,613 

h 

ra 

1,227 

236 

271 

870 

1,101,194 

17,600 

1,118,794 

i 

4,632 

1070 

1,260 

1,615 

566,000 

666,000 

l8.    • 

nay 

2,491 

407     433 

602 

721,627 

7,888 

728,865 

A 

lere 

3,841 

626 

662 

1,023,606 

1,023,606 

! 

ell 

1,179 

210 

190 

210 

288,687 

288,687 

cote 

2,369 

460 

620 

642 

872,630 

700 

873,330 

Ht 

3oleridge    . . 

141 

30 

37 

61 

211,264 

1,806 

213,070 

n 

1,322 

264 

222 

286 

297,601 

297,601 

!* 

rn 

707 

173 

149 

252 

123,909 

. , 

123,909 

m  East 

628 

129 

164 

246 

116,179 

116,179 

;    ■ 

rn  South 

483 

115 

222 

303 

83,427 

83,427 

\  . . 

889 

185 

181 

287 

311,394 

"361 

311,765 

•ton 

5,206 

900 

920 

1,110 

765,477 

756,477 

,    , 

Ion 

1,278 

300 

829 

329 

130,530 

130,530 

: 

:s . . 

1,984 

450 

387 

5(j7 

484,786 

1,180 

485,966 

il 

»u 

376 

70 

60 

60 

95,834 

95,834 

1 . 

etou 

2,048 

400 

370 

500 

370,860 

370,850 

■ 

Waimakariri 

'     122 

12 

16 

16 

76,017 

76,017 

1 

iband  Wainui 

1,416 

220 

242 

366 

292,927 

1 

292,927 

n's  Bay 

271 

60 

80 

80 

65,822 

1         ' ' 

66,822 

i\: 

River 

820 

250 

160 

283 

343,215 

1 

343,215 

'  1 

•s  Bay 

567 

98 

106 

116 

92,832 

92,832 

1  .•• 

1  Bay 

352 

60 

51 

65 

109,893 
100,087 

109,898 

jevy 

132 

30 

27 

46 

100,087 

'^ictoria 

328 

68 

64 

80 

64,838 

81924 

68,762 

3n— 
a  .. 

69 

14 

17 

20 

39,602 

39,602 

} 

-1    10 

rton  Upper 

il,811 

360 

460 

650 

674,886 

674,38fi 

ream 

365 

60 

76 

87 

193,584 

193,534 

i 

1  ]    to 

>each 

;1,40C 

200 

229 

8I9'       433,671 

197 

438, 76€ 

;  Hutt 

1,167 

210 

268 

349       686,386 

2,09G 

1       688, 47C 

i 

i  Somers 

918 

176 

229 

223'       191,116 

191,116 

>     2 

uinual  value. 

"Tsi 

i>ecial.  varlo 

U8.        t  Special,  S-8 

iOd.  and  3^ 

d.       §  Sped 

aL8-64d 

teoial.        V  hd. 
».3.id.;No.6, 

special.        ♦•  1-16 

d.  special.        ft  Sp 

ecial  rates- 

-Wards  No.  1,  9,  an< 

id.;  an 

dNo. 

6.Jd. 
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^H 

1 

Number  of 

Total  Yalna  of 

|L 

^^^       Coanty  &tiil  District 

^ 

5 

1 

Dn- 

^1 

Li 

% 

11 

,    Bateable 
1*roi>drty. 

oecDpied 

Ctowji  anc 

Native 

Property 

ID 

DUIrict 

C9 

^ 

£ 

J_ 

1' 

LaodB. 

Ashbu  pton^co«(»n«ifid. 

J 

£ 

M 

d. 

Eangitata 

708 

134 

200 

286 

361.901 

•  • 

361,901 

South  Eakaifi 

1,558 

811 

837 

420 

487,680 

•• 

487,680 

WaJcLUiui 

1,087 

187 

230 

230 

350.661 

6,874 

366.535 

Gerald  i  no— 

1  •  GetftltliD© 

2,424 

460 

475 

556 

463,340 

, , 

463.340 

} 

Mount  Peel 

517 

92 

92 

118 

409,262 

142 

409,404 

Temuka  .. 

3,266 

395 

485 

634 

646,981 

5,153 

652,134 

4 

Levels 

MackeQ2ie 

Waimate 

No  road 
distriotB. 

:  fl 

Waitaki- 

.              Ahuriri  {merged  30tb 

1          Wailienio       }   No  road 
Waikouaiti    [  diatricta. 

Jul>) 

20 

13 

2S 

115.495 

4,678 

120,073 

,. 

■ 

Poninsula— 

Otago  Heads 

306 

33,502 

. . 

33,502 

FeDHiaula 

1,294 

236 

236 

307 

187,452 

. . 

187.45^ 

i 

Portobcllo 

877 

174 

850 

860 

141,864 

, , 

141.864 

1— 

Tomahawk 

168 

U 

83 

44; 

29,685 

.. 

29.685 

i| 

Taieri  (no  road  dift'cts.) 

■ 

Bruce — 

■ 

Balmoral 

370 

60 

62 

80 

224  J20 

660 

225,380 

••■ 

lucb^Chilha    (Road 

■ 

and  Biver)          , .  i 

42D 

67 

67 

74 

66,361 

66,361 

f" 

Mount  Stuart 

708 

115 

116 

130 

108,930 

2,230 

111,160 

I 

Clutha           V 

Tdapeka 

Maniototo 

Vincenl 

No  road 
diBtricts. 

m 

Lake             j 

'■ 

Southlanfi — 

1 

Invorcftrgill  (no  B'd.)  1 .  982 

, , 

, , 

Knapdale 

1,391 

290 

256 

274 

256,636 

256,636 

Otaraia    . . 

656 

260 

169 

269 

126,748 

* . 

125,746 

Otoramika 

1,894 

965 

466 

269,427 

. . 

269,427 

Tiitnrau  .. 

732 

<i5, 

101 

110 

140,092 

140,092 

Waimumu 

574 

117 

127 

191 

171,591 

1 

171,591 

^  ^ 

Wyndliam 

316 

44 

60 

66 

78,789 

1,394 

80,183 

,. 

WallAce             ]     No 

i 

1         Fiord                  I    road 

1        3lewart  Island]  dktr's. 
1                  Totala 

•• 

•* 

•• 

J8. 671, 999, 

U 655, 404 

I0,327,40a 

- 
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1      •- 

»■      & 

-  o  *-  •- 
I     §.2     ^ 

O  "  o  ^  4  t« 


9 

•3 


,5.S 
III 


9 


04 

8 


a 

o 


oBqS 


a 
Sis  o 

S  ^^ 
eB  a  S 

3.  -c 


a 


4» 


a 


<0  0000r-(QCJO00< 
t*  »Q  10  »-l  0>  O  ^  OS  » 
«0         o5r-(00»Cr-(OOt>C 


>  r-(  O  COQ  < 

SOO  O  ©5  C 
t*  OiCOC 


^«        CO  t*  10  CO  •*  >C  t*  QD        ;0  O '^  CO  »Q  Q        <N  -^ 

•H  "n  55  CO  OD  o« «  «      00  CO  cq  <N  *- fc-      »?5  •* 


«  P  r-(  06  ^  00  «D  OS  t-  00  00  00  OS  O  53  00  t>         t- 

t-  ^  O  « "^ -^  «o  i>  00  00 1*  t>  r-i  r- ei  t- O      "^ 

mGD  t>  Q  Q  "^©^00  t^-^  »-r «  i-T oT «p  •H  CO  fc-        "^ 

^»2S  «SdD«coco<Noo  ooo5oso«oto  «          01 

OS  r-i  OS  <N  Q  CO  00  r-(  ;0  O  »0  Q  t*  O  00  C^  »< 

"^H  tH  »o  r-i  ^  t>  ©  00  «oiot-t-^  t>c 

^00  gTt^o  oTt-^co  ooo  '^'^"co  Vog?  cot 

^00  «  OS  t- «P  0»  CO  t*  Q  <D  OS  CO  OS  o»  «  55  c 


S  CO  O  t*  CO  -«*«  (N 

5  C4  o  "^  CO  CO  CO 

t  —  -.  00  1^  >-  ^ 


o  »o  t*  iO  1-^  < 


00  1 


\  «occ 
eo« 


O  00  CO 

"^  OS  *5 


rH  t-T <N  COOciwTcO         »C  Cq  V'^""^'c«         ©foO         i-^ 


CO       o  t-  ^  c 

OS         iHOSQOC 
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5  5  -i  -5  3     > 


2-2 


fl  -r:  jj  -^  .5 


a^    x^oSp!^   ^Wcg^tSa^ 


SECTION  IX.— METEOROLOGY. 


"emperature,    Rainfall,    Atmospheric    Pressure,    and    Wind, 

THROUGHOUT   NeW    ZEALAND,    AS   OBSERVED   AT   NiNE 

Stations,  for  the  Year  1897. 


(From  Table*  prepared  by  Sto"  James  Hector.) 


Thb  Observations  webh  taken  at 

9   A.M. 

onths. 

Temperature 
in  Shade. 

Rainfall. 

II 
"i 

Stations  a 

-s 

«« 

Prevailing 
Wind. 

1 

1 

II 

Fall. 

Is 

'      M 

J 

S'S 

Dckland  (lat. 

36°  50'  S. ; 

°Fahr. 

0  Fahr. 

No.' 

Inchea 

Inches. 

long.  174°  60' 

40^'  E. ;  alt. 

125  ft.). 

' 

January 

.. 

780 

650 

12 ; 

6-580 

30060 

NE,  SW. 

February 

•  •             • . 

820 

660 

15  ; 

6-380 

29-980 

NE,  SW. 

March 

•  •             • . 

790      490 

12  , 

8-290 

29-980 

8E,  SW,  NW 

April 
May 

•  •             .  • 

760      450 

9 

2120 

30030 

NE.  SW. 

700      400 

19 

6030 

30020 

S,  SW. 

June ' 

. . 

640 

400 

17 

3700 

30-230 

S.  SW. 

July 

•  •             •  • 

610 

400 

26 

6-280 

29-990 

S.  SW. 

August 

.  • 

630 

42-5 

18 

4-610 

30-060 

SE.  SW.  NW. 

September 

. . 

660 

426 

20 

4160 

29-930 

SW,  NW. 

October 

•  •             .  • 

660 

450 

22 

3-630 

29-900 

SW.  W. 

November 

.  •             •  • 

79  0 

440 

13 

1-511 

29-980 

SW,  NW. 

December 

.. 

770 

460 

5 

0-130 

30120 

S,  SW. 

clotorua(lat.38«9'S.;long. 

1 

176*»16'E.;  alt.  990  ft.). 

January 

87-6 

39-2     11 

11-630 

30-140 

N,  SW. 

February 

98-5 

40-5     17 

12-140 

30100 

N.  SW. 

March 

820  1   350     16 

6-210 

30050 

S,  SW. 

AprU 

710  •   35  0       8 

6-850 

30140 

SW.  w. 

May 

680 

26-5     16 

7-130 

30-100 

SW,  w. 

June 

600 

26-5     13 

2-350 

30-360 

SW,  s. 

July 

600 

280     19 

7'140 

30-020 

SW,  w. 

August 

60-6  i   28-5     15 

•   4-180 

30170 

SE,  SW. 

September 

678 

310     14 

5-390 

30-060 

SW,  w. 

October 

680 

81-8     21 

6-300 

29-970 

SW,  W,  NW. 

November 

! !             *.  *.  !   85-5 

32-2     13 

8020 

30  060 

SW,  W. 

Deoember 

1   880 

340 

4 

0-460 

30-260 

N.  SW. 

^H        240                              NEW   ZEA^LilND   OFFIOIAL   YEAK-BOOE.             ^^^^H 

^H              BUttouB  &tid  Months. 

^rrb^"".  ^-"'*"' 

11 

Pre^lifd! 

Wind. 

1 

1    ^^ 

Fall. 

B      New  Flytnouth  (lat.  39°  3'  35' 

'  *»  Fikhr 

»Fahr 

No, 

InoheB, 

luebei. 

^ 

■           S. ;  long.  174°  4'  58"  E, ; 

s 

H           alt.  100  ft.) 

^H              JaDimry 

820 

460 

12 

4-730 

29-950 

NE,  8E. 

^H              February 

82'0 

500 

13 

12  100 

29  800 

NE.  SE. 

^H              March 

80'5 

46'0 

14 

6400 

29780 

NE.  SE, 

^m             April 

75  0 

410 

10 

3-070 

2^^930 

'  XE.  SE. 

■             May 

72  0 

a6-o 

19 

9-490 

29  900 

'  SE,  SW, 

^H             June 

mo 

320 

'  11 

2470 

30167 

NE,  SE. 

H             July 

680 

3,S0 

18 

7930 

29  8O0 

SE,  SW. 

^H              Auguflt 

G7  0 

34-5 

14 

45G0 

30  010 

NE.  SE. 

^H              Septetaber    . . 

67"r> 

36-5 

10 

5-520 

29-800 

NE,  SE. 

^B              October 

690 

^90 

23 

10  130 

29730 

NE,  >W, 

^H             November 

710 

40*5 

18 

6'180 

29-870 

NE,  SW. 

^^^      December 

770 

380 

6 

0  890 

3O08O 

NK,  SE. 

Wellington  (lafe.  41'»  16'  ^" 

^ 

S.;  long,  174°  47^  25"  E.; 

alt,  140  ft.}. 

Jfttiu&ry 

810 

45*0 

11 

804G 

29  964 

SE,  NW, 

Fobmary 

760 

45-5 

16 

5018 

29-963 

SE,  NW. 

March 

765 

41  7 

16 

2061 

21^-894 

SE.  NW. 

April 

67  5 

400 

14 

6-915 

29  976 

SE,  NW. 

l_ May 

65-5 

aso 

13 

1-972 

29  879 

W.  NW. 

^H             June 

60  0 

aeo 

15 

■2-426 

30  201 

S,  NW. 

H             July 

mo 

310 

21 

3-30G 

29  795 

SW.  NW. 

^H             AugiiBt 

61  5 

35  0 

21 

4009 

30  023 

SE,  NW. 

^H              September    .  .* 

650 

39  0 

IB 

6  158 

29-840 

SE,  N  W. 

H        '     October 

650 

38  0 

20 

5-510 

29  648 

SE,  NW. 

^B             November 

66  3 

390 

12 

2  351 

29-757 

NW. 

^^L^^     Deoember 

76  8 

420 

7 

0-724 

30  067 

SE.  NW. 

Levin,  State  Farm  (lat,  iO** 

^ 

3^'  S. ;  long.  175^  12'  E. ; 

H 

alt.  60  ft.). 

^ 

^-             January 

S3  2  1 

42  0  i     7 

4-350 

29-400 

SW,  NW. 

^m             February 

800 

42  0  ,   14 

4  880 

29  390 

S.  SW,  NW, 

^H             IVfarob 

78  0 

33-5  1  13 

6*180 

29  500 

SW,  NW. 

■             April 

685 

330     10 

8-290 

29-810 

S,  W,  NW. 

^^__     ^r^y 

67  6 

26*0     13 

2120 

29  820 

S,  W. 

^^^^L     June 

61-5 

260       8  , 

3-240 

30-240  j 

NE,  W, 

^^M     July 

57  6 

28-6     21 

4  830 

29  940 

NE.  W. 

^^^^^     August 

60  5 

270     10 

2-320 

30fJ60 

S   NW. 

^^r            September 

642 

340     19 

3-190 

29680 

NW,  W,  S. 

^H            OcLober 

690 

310     20 

6610 

29-46t) 

W,  NW. 

^H           November 

710 

33-4     15 

4-000 

29-530 

W. 

^K^^    December    .. 

77*0  I   320  '     6  1 

0-530 

29510     W,  S*            1 

KLETEOfiODOGY. 
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. 

Temperature 
In  |faAa«. 

H&lnfB.U. 

So 

St»tio&B  KUd  Months. 

1      '      ^ 

^£ 

FrsTftilhig 
Wind. 

1 

Fall. 

a 

ILtincoln,  Canterbury  0ail.43^ 

^F*iir. 

^Fabr. 

No. 

loehea. 

iDobeL 

82'  la*  S. ;   loag,  172^  38' 
69"  E.;  ftli,  65  ft.). 

JatiTjftrj 

88-4 

390 

5 

0-477 

29-869 

NE,  N\V. 

February 

79-8 

436 

18 

2728 

29-985 

NE,  SW. 

March 

79-8 

si>'e 

10  i 

1^687 

29Hm 

NE,  SW. 

April 

770 

330 

^  I 

0'520 

29-024 

NE,  SW. 

May 

74  2 

27- 1 

8 

1*456 

29  835 

SW.NE, 

June 

65-8 

246 

4 

0-411 

30  189 

NE,  W. 

July 

m*4 

231        4  1 

0159 

29-745 

NE,  SW, 

August 

ei^9 

24-8      IS 

2  006 

a0  074 

NE.  SW. 

September   .. 

69-6 

32-9       9 

1-023 

29-796 

NE.  SW. 

October 

73-8 

34  2     11 

1  388 

39  568 

SW,  NW. 

November     . , 

85*6 

33  5 

11 

1'598 

29-64S 

NE,  KW, 

December     . . 

BSl 

31-8 

T 

0-828 

30-014 

NE,  S* 

Hokitika(lat42*ir3(rs  ; 

long,    no**  69'   Kj    alb. 

\ 

12  ft). 

January 

84-0 

45-5  '  15 

8- ISO 

29  949 

SW,  NVV. 

February      . .             .  -  i 

B4-Q 

44  5       7 

6-670 

30030 

SW,  NW. 

March 

610 

390  ,  18 

17200 

29  8n 

E.  SW,  NW, 

April 

68  0 

85-0  1  11 

7- 100 

29  983 

E.  SW. 

May 

685 

38'5      19 

10  864) 

29  906 

K  SW. 

June 

59-0 

29  0  !  13 

8*020 

30  202 

E.  NW. 

July 

58  & 

370      19 

10-300 

29-793 

E,  SW. 

Angijpit 

eO'5 

300       6 

3-850 

29-9S9 

E,  SW. 

September    ,. 

04  (J 

32-5      14 

7-460 

29R23 

SW,  NW. 

October 

600 

36-0  1  sa 

26-670 

29-621 

SW,  NW. 

Ih  ovember     . . 

650 

360     21 

18  730 

29  831 

SW,  NW. 

Dacsmber     . , 

700 

41  0  1     7 

1 

3790 

300ir4 

iiW,  NW. 

Duiiediq(kt,  45'^62^irS.j 

1 

Jong.  I7(f  SI'  r  E. ;  alt. 

SOOft). 

January 

830 

410 

8 

2-656 

29-817 

SW,  w. 

^•bruarv 

75U 

400 

13 

1598 

29  912 

NE,  SW. 

Match 

77-0 

410 

n 

4-170 

29T86 

yw,  W. 

p 

74  0 

38  0 

9 

1'390 

29  872 

SW,  w. 

67  0 

310 

16 

3  158 

29  718 

NE.  SW- 

^^m<i 

600 

330 

10 

0-420 

30-1164 

NE,  SW. 

Joly 

56*0 

ai-0 

10 

1350 

29'*-557 

NE,  SW. 

Attgual 

06  0 

28  0 

1$ 

5-028 

29  9.57 

NE,  SW. 

September   ,, 

67  0 

350      H 

3  998 

29  (;99 

NE,  W, 

October 

630 

34-0 

19 

8  950 

29  r.01 

NE,  SW. 

November 

B21J  , 

38") 

16 

3-S4B 

29519 

SW,  W. 

DiK^ember    -. 

750 

38-0 

11 

1*744 

29  963 

SW,  NW. 
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Station!  and  Months. 


Temperature  in 
Shade. 


t 


s 
2 


Bainfall. 


>«|      Fall. 


S  o 


PreTailiog 
Wind. 


Chatham  Islands  (lat.  43'' 52' 
S.;long.  176^42' W.;  alt. 
100  ffc.). 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September    . . 

October 

November    . . 

December     . . 


«>  Fahr. 

°  Fahr. 

No. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

690 

39-0 

9 

1850 

29-950 

670 

350 

9 

1670 

29  910 

680 

430 

18 

2  680 

29-790 

660 

370 

11 

2710 

29-810 

620 

360 

14 

2460 

29-650 

560 

320 

18 

1030 

29-9S0 

560 

380 

24 

2-960 

29  540 

560 

330 

14 

1-810 

29-930 

57  5 

330 

23 

2030 

29-750 

600 

340 

18 

1-920 

29  480 

640 

380 

19 

1-730 

29-650 

640 

38-0 

18 

1-440 

29-890 

N,  NW. 
8W,  NW. 
N.  8W. 
SW,  NW. 
SW,  NW. 
SW,  NW. 
N,  SW. 
SB,  SW. 
E.  S.  S^- 
SW.  NW- 
SW.  NW  - 
SW.  NW- 


Nine  Stations:  Comparative  Table;  Year  1897. 


Auckland 

82-0, 
2, 17  Feb. 

400. 

24  May, 

21  June, 

8  July 

187 

2-780. 
30  Jan. 

80023 

SW,  NB^ 

Rotorua 

98-5. 
8  Feb. 

265, 
23  May. 
19.20,26 

June 

167 

7180. 
30  Jan. 

30-118 

SW.  W. 

New  Plymouth   . . 

820, 

320.       176 

4-430. 

29-901 

SE,  NE. 

13  Jan., 

21  June 

28  May 

IFeb. 

Wellington 

810, 
12  Jan. 

310, 
20  July 

184 

3200. 
15  Jan. 

29-916 

NW.  SB  ^ 

Levin     .. 

83-2, 
18  Jan. 

260, 
24  May, 
9  June 

156 

2530, 
25  Mar. 

29  695 

W.  NW. 

Lincoln,  Canterbury 

88-4, 

2.31,       103 

1-197, 

29875 

NE,  SW^ 

13  Jan. 

21  July 

4  Nov. 

Hokitika 

84-0, 
13  Jan., 
24  Feb. 

27-0, 
20  July 

173 

5160. 
21  Oct. 

29-921 

SW.  E. 

Dunedin 

830. 
12  Jan. 

280, 
5  Aug. 

152 

2-100, 

28  Nov. 

'  29-791 

SW.  W. 

Chatham  Islands 

690, 
19,20 
Jan. 

320, 
1  June, 
30  July 

185 

1-500, 
21  Mar. 

29773 

SW.  NW. 

A  table  compiled  from  information  published  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  the  Colonial  Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom  shows 
the  shade  temperature  for  each  month  in  New  Zealand  and  other 
British  Colonies.  The  figures  given  are  the  means  of  four  years. 
(H  signifies  highest,  and  L  lowest)  : — 


TEMPERATURE. 
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CoMPAttiHON  OF  Total  Results,  1896.  1891,  1886. 

The  results  of  the  compilation  of  the  special  returns^  relating  to 
the  Vfirious  manufactories,  works,  &q.,  in  the  colony  are  compared 
with  those  shown  for  each  of  the  two  previous  censuses  in  the  state- 
ment given  further  on. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  while  all  establishments  or  works 
are  included  which  are  of  the  nature  of  a  factory,  employing  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  using  some  kind  of  iimchinery  or  plant,  and  probably 
steam-  or  water-power,  the  smaller  establishments,  where  only  *fc 
few  persons  may  be  engaged  in  making  articles  for  retail  disposal, 
or  in  repairs,  as  a  general  rnle  are  kept  out  of  the  tables,  which  do 
not  therefore  give  the  value  of  all  the  work  done  in  such  matters  a^ 
boot  and  shoe,  general  clothing,  and  furniture  making,  &c.  But, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  in  all  cases  what  to  put  in  and  what 
to  leave  out,  it  can  be  fairly  well  done,  and  quite  sulfieiently  so  to 
admit  of  reliable  comparisons  being  given  of  different  census  results^ 
so  as  to  afford  a  just  idea  of  the  development  or  otherwise  of  th^ 
various  branches  of  industry.  The  totals  for  the  industries  do  not> 
include  mining  and  quarrying,  which  are  deak  with  separately. 

The  annual  value  of  all  manufactures  increased  between   189(^ 
and  1895  by  the  sum  of  £775,523,  while  the  iocrease  for  the  pre\nou^ 
quinquennium  was  as  gieat  as  £2,062,458.     But  a  moderate  increase* 
in  money  signifies,  in  respect  of  some  items,  a  greater  increase  in. 
production.     The  increases  of  quantity   are   stated   in  the   special 
tables  for  the  more  important  industries.     It  will  be  found    that^ 
generally  these  increases  are  very  satisfactory  where  the  industries 
are  such  as  meat- freezing,  butter-  and  cheese-making,  sawing  of 
timber,  and   others  which  depend  directly  on   work  done  upon  the 
lauds  which  are  being  developed  ;    but  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
smaller  manufacturing  industries  carried  on  in  the  towns  the  dc' 
velopment  is  not  always  great,  and  in  some  cases  these  have  retro* 
graded. 

The  development  of  the  bnttei'-  and  cheese-making  industry  by 
way  of  factory  work  has  helped  greatly  to  niake  up  the  total  in- 
crease shown  since  ia90 ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  decline  of  the 
flax-  and  grain-milling  has  operated  unfavourably  on  the  comparison 

the  years  1890  and  1895. 

The  great  rise  of  the  meat-freezing  industry  happened  between 
~^  and  1890,  and  this  large  increase,   representing  in  money  no 
less  than  £920,781,  is  probably  the  principal  cause  of  the  increase 


4 
4 


for  the  whole  of  the  maHufactures  heing  so  mach  greater  for  the 
period  1885-90  than  for  1H90-9-3 ;  but  there  is  also,  ainoiigst  many 
other  causes,  the  fact  that  flax-intllini;  was  prosperous  in  1^90 
(showing  an  increase  over  1885  ai  noun  ting  to  £214,207),  but  in 
lb95  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  depression,  the  value  of  the  product 
of  the  mills  being  only  £32,546,  against  £231,206  in  1890, 

Manufactories  and  Works,  1896,  1891,  1886. 


t 


Pfro 


p 

Number    of     tiet& 

bli&h. 

April, 

No 

2,459 

22,986 
4,403 

April. 
1801. 
No. 
2,254 

March, 
1888. 
No. 
1,946 

19,601 
2,494 

1^91-06. 
No. 
205 

822 
1,434 

[ncroiise, 

ISHS-Oi. 

No. 

3U8 

Hand.4  C'Diptojed— 
Males 
Females 

;^2,0ti4 
*i,9G9 

3,063 
475 

1             ToUls* 

25,633 

22,095 

1»756 

3,538 

1 

WViges  paid— 
To  Males 
■        ,  Females 

•' 

1.770.076 
131,516 

Year 

1,705,641 
102,999 

Year 
1885. 

£ 

4- 
t 

t 

Ificrease, 
1890-06. 

70,435 
28,517 

98,952 

188&-90. 

t 

i              TotalB* 

1,907,592 

1.808,640 

t 

r 

vaJuo 
es  or 

e.p. 

28,0H5 

21,696 
M 
8.m,837 

15,491 
6,711,379 

H.-p. 
6,400 

M 
775,523 

6,205 

•«jUI  upproxiniftte 
of  manufnctur 
produce* 

9,549,360 

2»062.458 

Imt 

1,06^')  9&9 
1,743,078 
9.968,956 

1,286,785 

1,477,996 

i»446,a8i 

-232,746 
269,171 

-191,261 

817.820 

31E:,^37 

• 


ToCAk* 


6,796,017     6,261,826     5,096,l>3l»        CM,191         164,896 


,_       tJnder  the  heading   "  Hands  employed/'   the  males  increased 

*^oni  19.601  in  1886  to  22,986,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  18  per  cent. 

1^  ten  years ;  but  the  numerical  increase  weis  higher  between  1886 

**^^  1891  than  from  1891  to  1896.     On  the  other  hand,  the  females 

eiXipiQye^l  increased  in  nnnilier  between  1891  and  1896  farmers  than 

^4Q^^^  previous  pcmod,  the  increase  for  1891-96  being  at  the  rate  of 

^  per  cent.,  and  only  19  per  cent,  for  1886-91,  or  77  per  cent,  for 

^^  years. 

*  Omitting  GuverDDnerit  Hallway  Woikihope  and  QDvemmoDt  PrlDtlDg  Offloe. 
^  No  information  available. 
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MBW  mmAisAum  oftioiai^  tbam-uooia. 


No  attempt  wajs  made  in  1886  to  obtain  any  account  of  the 
wages  paid  lo  the  factories  or  lar>;e  industiiai  works  dealt  wiihr 
in  the  census  returns.  But  in  1891  the  total  amount  return 
for  the  year  1390  was  £1,808,640,  and  for  1896  the  sum  w 
£1.907,592,  an  increase  of  £98,952  in  the  annual  payment,  or  5'4Tj 
per  cent. 

The  avera^^^e  annual  amount  of  wages  paid  to  male  hands  wi 
£77*:i7  in  1895  and  £75-26  in  1890.  For  females,  £29  87  in  181 
against  £34  GO  at  the  previous  census.  The  wages  of  males  wouli 
seem  to  have  been  more  than  mainLained.  In  regard  to  fcmalei 
possibly  a  larger  proportion  of  girl  labour  may  have  been  employi 
in  1895  than  in  1890,  which  would  tend  to  lower  the  average  ral 
for  females  of  all  ages. 

The  iuci-eMse  for  tlie  year  1896  over  1891  in  the  horse-power 
stated  in  the  returns  was  6,400,  against  6.205  for  1891,  over  that 
for  1886, 

The  approximate  value  of  the  land  cs^^d  for  purposes   of   th( 
factories  and  industries  retir-^d  from  £1,477,996  in  1886  to  £1,286.7:: 
in  1891,  and,  further,  to  £1,063,989  in  1896.      The  value  of  th^ 
lands  used  for  mining  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  and  the 
value  of  Crown  lands  has  been  omitted  throughout. 

A  very  satisfactory  development  will  be  found  in  the  value 
the  machinery  and  plant,  from  £2,172,852  in   1886  to  £2,988,955 
1896,  being  at  the  rate  of  14*65  per  cent,  for  the  perio^i  1886-9! 
and  19-98  per  cent,  lor  1891-96.     The  value  of  the  buildings  also 
increased. 

Industries  in  Pbovinoiai.  Districts. 

The  values  of  the  manufactures  for  the  provincial  districts^ 
returned  for  1895  and  1890,  were  respectively  as  follow  : — 

V&lue  of  M&JDuf  act  urea, 
excluding  MliiOB  aD'i  QuArrfet. 


1 

he 

f 


1885. 

IbOQ. 

Oanterbary 

. 

..     2,620,822 

2.056,412 

Auokland 

. 

.,     2.163,759 

2.184,401 

Otago      .. 

, 

..     ii. 153,473 

2,078.366 

Wfdlingtoa 

. 

,.     1,475,617 

1,412,465 

Hawkft'i  Bay 

507,954 

525,394 

Taranftki 

, 

330, 8B6 

155.772 

Nelson    . . 

,. 

142,109 

146,020 

MtLrlborou^h 

89,743 

16U714 

WaaU&zid 

.. 

56,092 

53»294 

Details  of  the  Prikoipal  Ikdustribs. 

The  principal  industries  returned  at  the   census   of  1896,   anfl 
particulars  relating  thereto,   are  given  in   detail    ia    the  folio win| 
table.     These  mdustries  are  arranged  m  classes  according  to  the 
Dature  ; — 
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The  saoceeding  statement  shows  the  most  important  industiml^l 

operalion  in  1696,  ranged  in  order  of  the  values  of  their  output  fd^^ 
lh9b,  aod  compared  with  the  results  obtained  for  1890  and  1885  :— 

Total  VoJue  of  Ui  MAnuSmctJiitm  or 

Produce.  iDcludins  BmsMixm. 

1605.                         IfiOO.                            ^tiam^ 

IfeAt-freeiiDg  and  pt^ervrng  n-nd    boiling-          ^                  J 

£ 

down  works 

.     1,652,275     1,464,659 

543,878 

Tftaniog,  fetimoDgering,  and  wooUooeiing 

,      1,237,262     1,026,349 

634,915 

^     0«irmi]k                             

80S,su7         832,959 

1,177,713 

^^^H    Offtin  mlllB 

874,G5fi         991,812 

754,880 

^F    dotbing  and  boot  and -shoe  l&otoriei 

61G.158         670,315 

514,506^ 

Batt«r  imd  oheeae  faotohes 

501.274         150,967 

43.r>MH 

BrewerieB  and  malthouses 

418,830        880,849 

421, 10H 

Pdniing  eat&blishnietits  (not  tnolndtng  Go- 

vernment Printing  Office) 

a&^,124         854,559 

273,836 

IrOD  and  bra«s  foundries,  bdilormakinfj;,  ma- 

chin  ibIb,  &C.  (not  including  Government 

Kail  way  WorJwhop*) , . 

803,815        408,635 

d68,919^_ 

Woollen  milU     .. 

802,423        279,176 

194,3^^1 

Gaiworks             ..             ..             ,.             • 

199,025        178,947 

194.6ii^H 

Soap  and  oandlo  ivorki     . . 

152,298         155.714 

130,7^^1 

Coach  building  and  painting  worka 

148,969         139,660 

128,34^^1 

Biscuit  factories 

118,979         127,147 

17 ,  T^^H 

Agricuhura!  Implement  lactoriei  . .             • 

103,054         144.472 

111  .^^^1 

Aerated  water  Tac tori ea     .,              ..             • 

98,609          91,691 

94,rvg^H 

BftcoB-ciiricig  eifcabliBhrneEtt          •<             • 

86,023          83,435 

58,79^^1 

Furniture  factorjtiB            , .             . .             • 

85,327         131.314 

162,379^1 

ChafI  cutting  works          ..             ..             • 

78,497          63,236 

54,440 

Chemical  works  , .             . ,              . ,              ♦ 

76,320          41,568 

84,383 

Coffet)  and  spioe  works      . .             . .             . 

74,339          64,024 

98,284 

Brick,  tile,  and  pottery  wnrki         . .             • 

66,140          56,830 

91,797 

Saddlery  and  ham esB  factoriei 

63,785          87,347 

Tinware  factories 

63,723           14,297 

8,600 

Bope  and  twiue  works 

62,400          76,711 

56,418 

Fruit-pruserving  and  jam-making  works 

36.108          27,255 

82,29J|^H 

Confeotionety  works 

83,235          17,248 

17,18^^1 

FlaxmiJls 

82,546        234,266 

20,0H^| 

Bftilf  tent,  and  oilskin  factories 

30,166          81.083 

25,57J^| 

Ship  and  boat' builcliiig  worke 

26,233          36,847 

56,19§^l 

S  po  ij  tin  g  an  d  ridg  i  Dg  w  or k  i 

23,762          33,140 

25,478 

Brush  and  broom  factoriea 

23,363          13,840 

7.786 

^^^^    WaterprooE  factories 

22,354 

-  M 

^^^V    Cooperages 
^^^^      Cycle  factories 

19,233           11,540 

11.66IM 

18,817            5,656 

i.soS 

W             Wooden  ware  factories 

18,276            9,050 

./]■ 

K              liime  and  cement  works  .. 

10,881           19,416 

16.99§»I 

1              Bausago-fikiii  and  vloliu-st ting  factories 

13,472          10,582 

B             Sauce  and  pickle  works    . . 

13,417            6,407 

3.145 

■            Bone-mills 

12,246            4,628 

s.:-M7^ 

■            Basket  and  perambulator  facto rieH 

11,920            7,381 

-l,"TS^| 

H            Hat  and  cap  faotouee 

10,902          31,628 

i^^.^viiH 

H            Fish-curing  at>d  -pceserring  works 

10/292          19,337 

13,18fl^| 

H            Baking^wd<jr  factories  . . 

10,153            5,637 

4J^^H 

H            Venetian-blind  factories  «. 

9,878            4,776 

l^^^^l 

^^^^      Btoeking  weaving  factories 

9,357            5,660 

fl^^^H 

^^^K      Sheep-dip  farcbories 

9,138 

**^^^^^M 

^^^B     Oolonial-wine  works 

8,963            8,456 

U^fl^^M 

^^^^      pApor-bag  and  cardboard -box  factories 

7,698            4,497 

TT^^H 

^t           Other  induAtries  in  respect  of  which  the  value 

^^H 

^^_^           of  the  manufactures  was  less  than  £8,000        463,899        S80, 156 

S35,14i^ 

^^H                                       Totals                             ..     £9,549,360    8,778,837 

6,711,879 

^^^^1^^^™            DETA1I>B   OP  THB    FRIKCIPAL    IfTDUSTKIES. 
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^P             The  order  of  the  principal  industries, 

ranged  accoriling 

to  the          1 

H       iramber  of  hands  employed,  is  as  follows  :— 

1 

^H 

Namb«r  of  Hands.           * 

lew. 

im.     ^m 

^B         Clothing  and  boot  anil  Bhoe  factories 

..     4,407 

8,283     H 

^m         8ftWQiills,  Bash  And  door  fAotorieB 

,     4,069 

3,36u      " 

H         Pciuting    CHtabliBlimenbs    (excluding    Governmetib 

Printing 

■                  Office) 

..     2,361 

2.569 

H         Meat  freezing,  prefl^rviDg,  anc!  boiling-down  works 

..     2,0»7 

1.568 

^1         IrcD    &ad   brass   lL»uudrie»«    bollbr-unakitig,  mai^biiilate,  Ikfid 

^1                 millwrJgbts  (csccluding  Raihvuy  WorkshopR) 
^B         Tanning,  felimongering,  ani  wool&couring  estaoHHl 

.,     1,642 

1.787 

iments  ,.     I.&IJ 

1,196 

WooUon-milla    .. 

..     1,416 

1.175 

CToMh-buiidlog  and  pain  ting  wotki 

807 

678 

^        Flajc^milk          

647 

J.  204 

H        A^icultuml  impleoioiit  factories 

581 

528 

H        Butter  aod  obeefle  factories 

576 

269 

^Breweries  and  m&ltbousoa 

rm 

563 

J^miiure  facto riei 

4U6 

5vS5 

:Brick,  tile,  and  pottoty  works 

455 

491 

Biscuit  fat: toziea 

425 

;d31 

Orain'mill9 

4ia 

499 

A^ated'Water  faotories  . . 

347 

261 

0«BWorkfl 

SBJ5 

249 

TiirwAxa  faobories 

289 

93    ^m 

Saddiarj  and  bamcBB  faatociea     .. 

2G6 

164      ^M 

Chaff-'iiitting  worka 

212 

205       ^ 

Pruit  preserving  and  jam-inaktiig  works    . . 

193 

117             1 

So&p  and  candle  works    . . 

190 

209             1 

8og»r  f efintrig  works 

160 

110             1 

Hope  and  twine  works     <.             «.             ,« 
Siiili  tent,  and  otiakm  faotofiet     .. 

150 

222      J 

143 

124      ^M 

fitocking'WGaTing  facto ridft 

133 

51      ■ 

^m        Oyole  factories  . . 

125 

81      ^ 

^m        BiMkon-ouring  establbbmentt 

123 

84            ^ 

^1         Mibtoh  faotorie§.. 

121 

, , 

^m        Qollee  and  Bpic«  worka 

119 

81 

^M        Obemioal  works.. 

114 

55 

^H       Ship-  and  boat-building  yards 

108 

145 

^H        Waterproof  factori en 

93 

, . 

^H        Btnah  and  broom  factories 

92 

81      ^ 

^m        8poniin|;  and  ridging  works 

90 

100    ^M 

^B         Atnniunition  faotoriea 

90 

80     H 

^H          Pft  per 'bag  and  cardboard -box  fao  boric  s 

66 

35      ■ 

^^^^  Papor-mills 

84 

48      ■ 

^^^^Woodenw&re  faolories 

81 

51 

^^^^^gome  and  cement  works. . 

79 

98 

^^^^HBisket  and  perambalator  factories 

76 

63 

^^^HCoopengOB 

76 

53             ' 

^^^H  Flab' oaring  and -pre BcrviDg  works 

76 

140 

^V        Hat  and  oap  factories                                                 • 

72 

112 

^H         Confe oil  0 no ry  works                                       ••             • 

69 

53 

^H          Sauce  and  pickle  works  . .                             ••             . 

68 

41 

^H          Cleaning  and  dyeing  worka                                           . 

58 

48 

^^^^^fiMiMbge-ikiQ  and  violin-string  faoioriet 

56 

73      _ 

^^^■Pfiolonial  wine  wocks 

63 

24     H 

^^^V!$on»- mills 

46 

25     V 

^^^BV&nctian  blind  facto riea.. 

45 

29      ^ 

^^^H^Babbit-prcfierving  works 

32 

^^^H^raving  docka  and  patent  alipa    .. 

29 

C4 

^^^^BBknep-dip  ftictoriea 

29 

J 
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Btarch  and  soda  works 

Textile  bag  factories 

Pmnice  works    . . 

Industries  employing  under  20  hands 


Nnmber  of  Haods. 

1396.  180Sw 

27  18 

22  14 

20      *       .. 

246  229 


27.889 


25,688 


Meat-freezinq  and  Preserving,  with  Boilinq-down. 
Forty-three  of  these  establishments  were  returned  in  1896,  being 
exactly  the  same  number  as  in  1891.  The  hands  employed  increased 
from  1,568  to  2,037  in  the  five  years ;  62  of  the  hands  working  in 
1896  were  females.  The  wages  paid  also  increased  from  £138,459 
in  1890  to  £180,775  in  1895.  The  carcases  of  sheep  and  lambs 
frozen  increased  by  631,624,  besides  which  2,463,406  pounds  weight 
of  legs  of  mutton  were  frozen  in  1895  ;  but  in  frozen  beef  there  was 
a  great  falling  off.  The  chilled  beef,  however,  shows  development 
from  500,0001b.  in  1890  to  778,7751b.  Other  frozen  produce 
(mostly  butter),  to  the  value  of  £65,776,  was  prepared  in  1895.  In 
preserved  meats  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the  product,  from 
6,291,2781b.  to  4,999,6401b.  The  preparation  of  corned  beef 
ceased  altogether  since  1890 ;  but  tallow  shows  increase  of  3,888 
tons.  The  total  value  of  all  the  produce  was  £1,652,275,  against 
£1,464.659  in  1890. 


1 

Hands 

..a;i 

Machine- 

1^ 

Produce.  1895  and  188a 

Censas  Tear. 

ployed. 

used. 

Sheep  and  Lamhs 
frozen 

M. 

F. 

IL 

F. 

11 

1 

Carcases. 

Valne. 

1896 
1891 

48 
43 

1,985 
1,561 

52 
7 

46 

£        £ 
\mAlV  304 
138,8l2j  147 

42 
39 

8  ,. 

7,192 
5,112 

No. 

•2,362,535 

1.730,911 

£ 
•1,213,559 
956,086 

Increase  . . 
Decrease.. 

•• 

421 

4CJJ50 

167 

3 

S 

4 

2,880 

•631,624 

•257.523 

Census  Year. 


Produce  for  the  Years  1895  and  1800— continued. 


Beef  frozen. 


Quantity.      Value. 


Chilled  Boef. 


Quan.    Value. 


l^reserved  Meats. 


Quantity.     Value. 


TaUow. 


Quan.     Valaaw 


1896 
1891 


Ificrease  . . 
Decrease . . 


Lb. 

1,175,720 

19.153,419 


17,977,699 


£      !     Lb. 
12.579778,775 


£     Lb. 
8,8464,999,640 


195 ,  546,500 ,  000  4 ,  000  6 ,  291 ,  278 


182,967. 


,278,77514,846 


1,291,638 


£ 

74,369 
122,230 


47,861 


Tons.        £ 
10,958172.310 
7,070144,282 


8,888  28,028 


*  Also  2,463,406  lb.  legs  of  mutton  frozen  in  1895,  valued  at  iei6,373. 
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Froduoe  for  the  Tears  1895  and  IKIO— continued. 

CaiuraB  Tear. 

Corned  Beef. 

Bonedust. 

Neatsfoot  and 
Trotter  OU. 

Bones,  Horns, 
Hoofs,  dto. 

Qoan. 

Value. 

Quan. 

Value. 

Quan. 

Value. 

Quan. 

Value. 

1896 
1891 

Casks. 
6i8d9 

B 
14,006 

Tons. 
•3.248 
2,703 

•11.865 
16.484 

Galls. 
16.067 
10.675 

£       Tons. 
2,097       113 
2,010|  8,059 

£ 

188 
6,490 

loerease 
Decrease 

6is39 

14,006 

646 

8.619 

4.492 

87      .. 
..        2,940 

6^302 

Produce,  1895  and  1890 
—^ontinttdcL. 

OensusTear. 

Other 

l^odacto: 

Yalae. 

Total  Value 

of  all 

Produce,  1895 

and  1890. 

linery 
Plant. 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Mad 
and] 

:1896 
3L891 

tl80,666 
4,575 

1,662,276 
1.464,659 

£ 
67,604 
67.206 

326,224 
229,607 

317,323 
179,338 

Increase 

126,090 

187.616 

298 

96,617 

137,985 

*  Also  8,906  tons  of  other  manures  in  1695,  valued  at  £9,424. 

t  Isoluding  466,776b  value  of  frosen  butter  and  other  minor  frozen  products. 

Canterbury  (with  Marlborough)  takes  the  lead  in  the  value  of 
*he  output  for  1895.  £689,276 ;  Wellington  second  place,  £348,412 ; 
Otago  third,  £267,252 ;  Auckland  shows  £116,234 ;  and  Taranaki 
md  Hawke'8  Bay  £194,045. 


Bacon-curinq. 

The  number  of  the  establishments  was  37  in  1896,  against 
38^  in  1891,  with  an  increase  of  39  hands  and  of  £698  in  wages 
P^id.  The  quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  cured  also  shows  deveiop- 
^^nt ;  while  the  capital  invested  in  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
plant  has  apparently  increased  by  £8,338  during  the  five  years. 


Census  Tear* 

li 

Hands  employed. 

Waees 
IMJd. 

Machine-power 
used. 

Amount  of 
Horse- 
power. 

IL 

F. 

Steam. 

Water. 

1896 
1891 

87 
33 

118 
83 

6 

1 

£ 
7,394 
6,696 

7 

'* 

j 
1 

H.p. 

49 

7 

Inoreaee 

4 

85 

4 

698 

7 

1 

42 

Ifi90  And  ifiOO. 


Bacoq  ftnd     I  Total  ValcM 
BftEUt  cured.    of»Uoa^pat, 


CwL 
54,060* 


4,6ia 


86,022 
B3,43o 


i.58r 


Appro  zijzia.t«  V&1a«  of 


i*nd.     BoaatoiP.  If^rA'Z 


6,823 

4,270 


3^fi53 


11,090 
8,825 


2,265 


£ 
i.605 
1,065 


3,530 


*  Al«o  5JSX)  sidai  6sd  roUa  of  bMOA. 


Fish- CURING  AKD    P»JfiSERVIKO» 


1 


More  fish-caring  was  done  Id  1895  than  in  1890,  the  increase 
m  weight  being  884,239  !b.  on  &  quantity  of  835,2731b.  cured 
m  the  former  year,  the  product  for  1895  being  1,719,5121b.  But 
the  output  of  tinned  fish  diminished  from  335,046  lb.  to  113,304  lb., 
and  the  total  value  of  all  products  of  the  27  establiBhrnentB  fell 
from  Jgl9,537  to  i£i0,292. 


Butter  and  Cheese  FAcrroBna. 


leclB^ 


In  1S96  there  were  170  of  these  factories,  having  in  connec 
with  them  105  creameries,  in  regard  to  which  the  pariiculais  as  to 
bands,  wages^  t&c.,  have  been  included :  24  creameries  were  id 
Auckland,  31  in  TaraDaki,  29  in  Wellington,  1  in  Nelson,  12  m 
Canterbury,  and  B  in  Otago.  In  1891  the  number  of  factorial 
was  only  74,  The  number  of  hands  in  1695  was  more  th^i^ 
double  the  number  for  1890,  increasing  from  269  to  576,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  respect  of  wages.  The  butter  produced 
in  1895,  shown  in  pounds  weighty  amounted  to  11,336,776  lb., 
ft  striking  contrast  to  the  output  for  1890,  which  was  only 
1,969,7591b.  The  output  of  cheese  also  rose  from  1,960  tons  to 
4,323  tons;  and  the  total  value  of  all  products  from  £150,9^7 
to  £501,274. 

The  Taranaki  Provincial  District  had  53  factories,  turning  o^^ 
most  butter,  and  coming  second  Ln  cheese ;  Otago  had  44  factoriejl 
and  stood  first  in    cheese-makiDg ;    Auckland    had    21    factorief^ 
Wellington  18,  and  Canterbury  14,  with  ouantities  of  butter  and 
cheese  not  very  widely  ditferent.     Hawke'a  Bay,  Marlborough,  and 
Nelson  each  bad  a  small  output. 

Far  more  butter  was  made  in  the  North  Island  factories  thaJM 
ID  those  of  the  Middle  Island.     The  figures  are — ^  North  Islandl 
9,267,7781b.;   Middle  Island,  2,0GB/J981b.     But  the  Middle  Island 
factories  produced  2,395  tons  of  cheese^  against  1,928  tons  in  the 
North  Island.  ~ 


BUTTER    AND   CHEESE   FACTORIES   AND   GRAIN-MILLS. 
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OensiisYeur. 


1896 
1891 


Inorease 
Decrease 


170 
74 


96 


Hands 
Employed. 


548 
218 


830 


23 


Anonnt 
paid  in  Wages. 


B 
89,716 
13,800 


25,916 


441 

1,128 


687 


Maohlne-power 
usttd. 


284 
60 


174 


27 


3S 


Amount 

of 
Horse- 
power. 


H.p. 
7       1,531 
5  887 


2  I     1,144 


Prodace  tor  the  Years  1805  and  1890. 


Census  Tear. 


Che 


Qoan.     Valne. 


1896 
1891 


Tons. 
4,323 
1.960 


Increase 
Decrease 


2,863 


& 

146,158 
68,710 


Buttor. 


Quan. 


Lb. 

11,336,776 

1,969,759 


77,448  9,867,017 


Valne. 


& 

355,116 
73,340 


281,776 


Total 

Valne 

of  all 

Produce. 


Approximate  Valne  of 


Land. 


501,274 
150,957|41 


350,817 


27,335 
.396 


14,061 


Build- 
ings. 


SS 


&  £ 

91,601115,070 
31,6481  27,409 


59,953i  87,661 


Grain-mills. 

Here  the  result  of  a  five  years'  comparison  is  to  show,  what 
might  he  expected,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  mills  in  operation 
and  decline  of  hands  employed,  also  in  output  of  grain,  and  other 
details.  There  were  only  90  mills  at  work  in  1896  against  129  in 
1891,  while  the  hands  fell  in  number  by  80,  and  the  annual  wages 
from  £52,384  to  £40,890.  The  fall  in  the  grain  operated  on,  and  in 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce,  are  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing statement : — 


3 

WllgM 

pafd. 

Macbln^-powar 

ii 

xvimipor  of 

G^rsin 

C«n*li»Yeftf. 

1 

EC 

4t 

H 

Ii 

upon,  am 
and  imo. 

liL 

M. 

Wlifcat. 

90 
1S9 

419 

499 

£ 
40, §90 
52,334 

'51 
Q3 

45 
77 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

S,3S9 
e,906 

144 
274 

406 
273 

3,815.433 
4,406,350 

Inoreace 
Deeiease 

89 

80 

11^494 

., 
U 

3. 

' 

573 

130 

133 

690^917 

2% 


9KW  ZMALASD  OFTICIAJL  TK&KH 


g«j.  -.^  iian  i 


Pkodse*  for  t&»  Ti 


CtECtfo*  T4«r. 


1«K 


2>a»fi*js.       it       I  Tc 


«J33:i6.1s2^4.65641.TaQISi.T14  179.406 


f/fi/jH^  7».5e095,13af?7,T76991.S127r,i3f: 


Dtcre 


36.500 


%6,37114.10OIl.f2»llI7,15eS5.5O;    I3.«06 


14S,4I0I  166.  ISl 


is,a 


Biscuit  Factories. 

With  reduced  operations  of  the  gnun-mills  h  is  foocd  that  the 
biscuit  ketones  in  work  were  only  17  for  1S96  agminst  ±2  in  1S91, 
hat  the  value  of  the  manoiactuies  was  more  than  maintained, 
hairiniir  been  £118,979  in  1895  against  £117,147  for  1S90.  The 
namr>er  of  hands  employed  and  wages  paid  also  increased  some- 
what:— 


CeMun  Year. 

A  ork». 

HmndM.     1            WagM 

lCaehiiie>po««r 

Hone- 

M.    1     F. 

1 

M. 

F 

Steam 

Gas. 

pover. 

W.ffj 
1891 

17 
22 

345       80 
284       47 

£ 

19.801 
16,150 

M 
1,355 
1,049 

10 

4 

H.-p. 
134 
134 

Incre&M  . . 
DecreaM . . 

5 

61       33 

2,651 

306 

10 

4 

" 

BiacoiU 
made. 

Total  Value  of 
1805  and  1800. 

Approximate  Value  of 

C«nsot  Tear. 

Land. 

BoildingB. 

Machinery 
and  Plans. 

189G 
1891 

Tons. 

3,003 

• 

£ 
118,979 
117,147 

£ 
11,340 
11,900 

£ 
21,575 
17,069 

25,951 
19,991 

Increase  . . 
Decrease . . 

1,832 

560 

4,506 

5,960 

Fruit-preserving  and  Jam-making. 

This  industry  developed  from  15  establishments  in  1891  to  22  in 
1896.  Bottled  or  preserved  fruit,  jam,  and  other  kinds  of  preserves 
were  all  more  largely  made  in  the  year  1895  than  in  1890,  and  the 


*  Not  stated. 
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total  animal  value  of  manufactures  increased  by  £8,863,  the  amount 
being  £27,266  in  1890  and  £36,108  in  1896. 


GfintQff  Y^^T. 

Nomber 
of 

Hands 
employed. 

Wages  paid. 

Machine-po 
used. 

wer 

Amount  1    V«ij« 

xj^L^  Materials 
??"?■  1  used.  1885 
Po^«r-  ;  and  1800. 

1 

Works. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Steam. 

Water. 

Hand 

1896 
3.891 

22 
16 

103 
74 

£ 
905,101 
433,781 

£ 
1,450 
961 

6 
5 

•• 

*io 

H.-p.        £ 
•        77     20,542 
33     13,413 

Increase 
Decrease 

7 

29 

471,320'     489 

■••|  '-i  •• 

1 

•• 

10 

44       7 

,129 

ate 
f 

ManafaotnreB.  1806  and  18G0. 

other 
Preserves. 

1 

11 

Approxiii 
Value  o 

Oensns 
Tear. 

Fruit,  bottled 
or  preserved. 

Jam  made. 

Land. 

a 
••3 

1 

II 

Qnan. 

Value. 

Quan.     !  Value. 

1 
Quan. 

Value 

Lb. 
72,790 
56,188 

£ 
1,676 
1,166 

Lb. 
1,930,058 
1,250,238 

£ 
33,35^ 
25,98f 

1 

1  Lb.       £ 
>|52, 118 1.077 
>   7,920,     104 

£ 
36,108 
27,255 

£ 
4,504 
2,975 

£       £ 
9,8654,498 
3,305,3,762 

Xz^orease 

16,602       510 

679,820 

7,37( 

)  44, 198'    973 

8,853 

1,5296.660     736 

Confectionery  Works. 

^This  industry  is  becoming  an  important  one.  The  value  of  the 
J^^^ccnL-ufactured  articles  for  the  year  1895  reached  the  sum  of  £33,235, 
'^ti^ioh  is  £15,987  in  excess  of  the  value  returned  for  1890.  Though 
tt^^  Xiumber  of  establishments  remained  at  12,  the  hands  employed 
Bt^o^w    an  increase  of  16  persons. 

Breweries. 

^       The  breweries  in  1896  show  a  reduction  on  the  number  in  1891 

^^^7.     While  the  hands  employed  in  1896  were  11  fewer  than  in 

1.    ^X,  the  wages  paid  in  1895  were  higher  than  before.     The  quan- 

^^y  of  beer  made  has  not  increased  greatly  in  five  years,  the  figures 

V^lng  6,022,732  gallons  in  1890  against  6,249,278  gallons  in  1895. 

*^^eed,  a  large  increase  was  not  to  be  expected,  as  the  consumption 

o^    all  kinds  of  beer  per  head  of  population  (excluding  the  Maoris) 

t^ll  from  7-899  gallons  in  1890  to  7421  gallons  in  1896.     But,  not- 

^^^listanding  t^s,  the  beer  manufactured  in  New  Zealand  on  which 

^  6^*.^i8e  duty  was  paid  shows,  similarly  to  the  census  returns,  an 

increase,  though  the  quantities  are  not  so  large.    In  1890  duty  was 

t^^ved  by  the  Government  on  4,676,240  gaDons  of  New-Zealand- 

txuule  beer,  and  in  1896  on  4,936,400  gallons. 
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GensiiB  Tear. 


Namber 

of 
Breweries, 


Hands. 


1896 
1891 


Inorease 
Decrease 


85 
102 


17 


Wages 
paid. 


MotiTe-power  employed. 


Steam.  Water. 


465 
476 


57,327 
54,825 


11 


2,502 


56 
62 


Qas. 


Wind. 


1 


Horse.  Hands. 


14 


12 


Census  Year. 


1896 
1891 


IncreaBe 
Decrease 


Amount  of 
Horse-power. 


H.-p. 
441 
409 


82 


Number  of 


Horses 
employed. 


Drays 
employed. 


180 
208 


28 


149 
163 


14 


Census 


Year. 


Materials  used  during  Years 
1895  and  1890. 


Sugar. 


Malt.      Hops. 


Value. 


Beer  made 
1896  aud  1800. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Approximate  Value  of 


tmt 


Land. 


Build- 
ings. 


Ma- 

cbin( 
and 
Plsni 


1896 
1891 

Inc. 
Dec. 


Lb.         Bush.  I     Lb.  £  Gal.  £  £ 

1,607,144  328,059  424,839125,706  5.249,278886,784  51,638 

1,345,985  348,134  441,364184,087  5,022,782300,50866,764 


261,209 


20,075 


16,525'     8,381 


226,546 


£  £ .^ 

115,038  63. 8g^^^ 
118,666  56,4^ 


36,226 


15,231 


1.468   7, 


Malthguses. 
The  malthouses  in  connection  with  the  breweries  were  31  at  1 
census,  and  356,408  bushels  of  barley  were  malted  in  the  year  18S^ 
The  returns  do  not  show  much  development  in  the  malting  basins 
fiince  1890. 


OeiuuA  Year. 

Wrnjoi 
paid. 

Machlne'potwiir  used. 

or 

steam. 

Waler, 

Oas, 

Horse, 

Baud. 

Wind, 

power- 

iStlG 
1891 

Bl 

27 

95 
87 

£ 
9,a9B 
?,ST5 

3            1 
6 

1 
1 

1 

25 

20 

" 

G9 

47 

IncT&aBG 
Decrease 

4 

8 

1,523 

1 

3         .,     1     .. 

1 

1      fi 

" 

IS 

ZSHJOKUIlL   wss^mjexkb.  rc.  SR 


.^ 

«-«.. 

^»  tk'. 

Ijn& 

UmlauBt' 

MUMMTV 

£- 

a:.2Tr 

-^a* 

i..I-Ir 

»..J5ftt 

I.^S? 

:i/wr 

s!w 

41f 

zntnr'-L     Tnesit  ?esQi&  are  sasisi&raarT  ac  ron»Twi^s;->r. 
.u:::^  ai.L  iui7d;v  &rv  sider  ww^  nrffeOiuwc. 


iS 


^'^-  IZL  X  i:i**»  iA:Torie&.  fimpir^yini:  R30  mwf*  aT>r.  IT  feiralw^ 
^  iiir^tia^  iL  ^ii£  oa&uuiy  a:  ai>rta.:e-^   wiOftr*  manuia:*n3r:^»\   was 

^^^^^^  Ltii^  bz  lit*  rfci-f-  <r  nearly  ^£  per  wsdi..  and  iwfiTunc  pace 
^^  "^ii-  z;sfM«j  a:  popDiaiian. 

■truar-nihrmc  sbr-ws  atiE  hensr :  bm  xonir  r*er,  actcttrdi^i:  w^ 
*^H:-:r3*  TTRi  ii:ii  <!c  iarcf-jv  niaof  ir  ISf*?  as  ii  was  f vt  \i-yirs 
W^TiTuir.      Tui  i:»ial  TiJiie  of  aJ:  xnaninarxorts  inves  a  i!.v*.:  ri'>uli. 


ICo  irf 

Itodf 

-^•tm 

I»uL 

■|y*wiff 

X. 

F, 

M 

r 

^•^, 

•• 

as2 

fflID 

K 

£ 

£ 

4f 

:7 

39 

trrmm 

ijo 

77 

9 

4.aOS 

sts 

ii> 

6 
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Oensus  Tear. 


1896 
1891 


In crease 
Decrease 


1896 
1891 


Increase 
Decrease 


Machine-power  used 
—continued. 


1  Torse.     Gas.     Hand. 


11 
14 


24 
17 


85 
82 


Horse- 
power. 


H.p. 
216 

155 


61 


Manufactures  for  the  YectfB 
1805  and  1800. 


Aerated     n/.««.i-     Tonic 
Waters.    ,Oo»dials.     ^^^^ 


Doz. 

1,091,580 

976,644 


114,936 


Doz 
20,720 
13,906 


6,814 


Doz. 
17,415 
20.682* 


3, 167* 


Census  Year. 


I »  nuf  actnres, 
■1-1  and  1890 
runtinued. 


•■t>llaneouB. 
2uan.     Value. 


..m7 
3,270 


5,637 


1,350 
1,076 


275 


Cider. 


Total 
Value 

of 
Manu- 
factures. 


Casks. 
50 


50 


98,609 
91,691 


6,918 


Approximate  Value  of 


Land. 


Build- 
ings. 


£ 

19,476 
19,970 


494 


£ 

32,489 
24,680 


Machinery 

and 

Plant. 


£ 
37,429 
28.497 


7,769 


8,932 


*AndOeO|iallon8. 


t  Including  6,000  gallons  vinegar. 


Coffee  and  Spice  Works. 

The  number  of  these  works  increased  from  17  in  1891  to  18  in 
1896,  and  the  hands  from  81  to  119.  The  value  of  manufactured 
goods  rose  from  £64,024  to  £74,839  in  the  five  jears. 


Sauce-  and  Pickle-making. 

Sixty-eight  persons  were  employed  in  Ihis  industry  in  1896. 
Pickles  to  the  quantity  of  9,949  dozers  of  pints  fomied  the  output 
for  1895,  against  4,128  dozens  in  1890.  But  sauce-mbking  declined 
from  25,213  dozens  of  pints  to  20,539  dozens. 


Census  Tear. 

Number 

of 
Works. 

Hands 
OLuployed. 

Wages  paid. 

Machine 
power  used. 

Amount 

of 
Horse- 
power. 

Value 

of 

Materials 

used. 

M.           P. 

M. 

P. 

Steam. 

189G 
1891 

24 
12 

44     ,     24 
22     '     19 

£ 
1,835 
1,078 

£ 
622 
555 

3 

1 

H..p. 
57 

1 

£ 
7,934 
2,713 

lu crease 

12 

22     ,       6 

767 

67 

2 

66 

5,221 
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KABttfAOturet  for  the  Tears  ]B96  Aod  isaa 

1^" 
If 

3i 

ApproxitnAto  V&lue  of 

CetiftUi  Y«Ar. 

8A13^. 

Hek]e«. 

Olbflr 
CoadJ- 
EuaiiU. 

Land, 

[    - 

QOADtity 

VA11I& 

QtiAUtlty. 

VAlue. 

Lugti. 

1-s 

18S6 
1891 

DecreASe  ^ 

Doe.  Puts 
20,539 
25,213 

£ 
6,229 
4,366 

Doa^Fnig 
9,949 
4,128 

£ 
3,793 
1,393 

£ 
3,39S 
648 

£ 

13,417 

6|4y7 

£ 

t,88.' 

£ 
6,100 
2,^i>5 

£ 
1,574 
886 

4,674 

1,868 

6,321 

2,400 

2,747 

7,010 

3,29C 

9,a35 

688 

•• 

Soap  and  Candle  Works. 

Although  the  number  of  works  advauced  from  19  in  1891  to  22 
in  1896,  the  persons  employed  were  slightly  fewer  in  the  latter  year, 
and  the  quantity  of  soap  manufactured  in  1895  (85,637  cwt.)  was 
returned  as  a  little  less  than  that  made  in  1890.  The  manufacture 
of  candles  diminished  in  the  quinquennium,  besides  that  of  other 
manufactures  (various)  at  the  above  works;  leaving  a  result  of 
£152,298,  value  of  all  manufactures  in  1895,  against  £155,714  in 
1890. 


Genial  Year. 

Number 
of 

Haods 
employed. 

Wages  paid. 

Machine- 
power  used. 

Amount 
of 
Horse- 
power.   1 

1 

Works 

M. 

F. 

M 

P. 

Steam.  Water. 

4dS 

22 

19 

187 
201 

3 

8 

£ 

16,882 
21,194 

200 

1              ■     H.-p. 
17  ;     ..           262 
14           1  1       269 

£ 
98,194 
93,386 

iDorease 
Decrease 

8l     .. 
..       i     14 

6 

..!..!        3  ^     .. 
4,3121  179  1     ..     !         1 

•■, 

4,808 

Maaufactuies  for  1805  and  1800. 

3  a 
>l 

3§ 

Approximate  Value  of 

O^DiQi  Year. 

Soap. 

Candles. 
Value. 

Other 
Madu- 
fac'trs. 

Land. 

Build 
inga. 

w 

Qoantity.  Value. 

7%  «a 

\m     :; 

•• 

Cwt. 
86,637   ' 
87,137   ( 

£ 

ri,382 
56.790 

£ 

58,612 
62,122 

£ 
22,4 
26, » 

04 
02 

98 

£ 
152,298 
166,714 

£ 

9,884 

11,282 

£     !     £ 
20,11028,832 
16,65047,511 

Ixiorease 
Decrease 

li600 

4,692 

sjeio 

413 

81416 

i;398 

4,4601     .. 
..     18,679 
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COOPBBAGE8. 

These  numbered  21,  according  to  the  returns  for  1896.  33,418 
casks  were  mad©  in  1895,  against  17,918  in  1890,  but  the  manu- 
facture of  kegs  fell  off  greatly.  The  noticeable  feature  in  the  1^95 
returns  is  the  construction  of  bntter-boxes  to  the  number  of  78,378, 
and  of  cheese-cases  3,660»  which  articles  were  apparently  not  made 
at  all  in  the  colony  five  years  ago,  kegs  being  more  generally  used  j 
instead. 


Ceniui  Yeax. 

Knmber  of 
WorkB. 

Huid6 

employed. 

W&geB. 

Maobioe- 
>ow«r  u*ed 

Hors 

F- 

\ 
Vftlne  of 

M. 

oaed.       ] 

1691 

21 
11 

76 
53 

£ 
4,2dO 
3,866 

10 

H.p. 

110 

31 

£ 

10,281 
4,008 

Increaae 

10 

23 

S84 

10 

79 

S,67J    ] 

GoniaiiYfl&r, 

Mauuf&ctureft  (or  the  T&ara 
iaO&  ftDd  1H9Q. 

ToUl 
Vftlue  of 
Output, 

Ap|iroxlm«$a  Yaloe  of 

Kfl^, 

CMkl. 

Batt«r- 
boxi». 

Land. 

logs.    KiidFlaal, 

1896 
1891 

1,680 
12,848 

33, as 

17,918 

1 
78,378     3,66< 

y  19,233 
11,640 

8,297 
1,5U0 

8,353    4,525 
2,020    2,200 

Inornasd 

iijies 

15,600 

76,378     8,660'    7,693 

1,797 

1,388    2,3$%5 

Sawmills,  and  Sabh  and  Doob  Fagtoeies. 


4 


4 


With  an  increase  of  56  mills  since  1890,  and  793  hands,  there 
is  found  by  the  returns  an  increase  of  annual  output  amounting  to 
28,937,245  ft.   of   sawn   timber,    besides    10,574/274  ft.   of   resawn, 
flooring,  &c.,  and  4,216,784  running  feet  of  mouldings,  with  a  large 
number  of  doors  and  sashes.     But  the  total  value  of  all  the  output 
only  increased  from  £832,959  for  1890  to  £898,807  for  1895.     The 
quantity   of  timber   (first)    sawn   in   Auckland   Provincial  District  ^j 
during  1895  was  79,464,526  ft.,  against  34,605,504  ft.  in  WeilingtonB 
aoad  27,423,985  ft.  in  Otago.     Hawke's  Bav  returned  13,393,212  ft.,  W 
and  Taranaki  11,046,771  ft.     Nelson  sho\vs  9,085,059  ft.,  and  West- 
land    8,884,686  ft.      Canterbury    returned    only   3,697,230  ft.,    and 
Marlborough  3,452,493  ft.     There  were  employed  at  the  aawmillg 
4,059  bauds. 
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No,  of 
MlUft. 

Handi 
employed. 

"^KT 

Moelro^pawer  med. 

Ataamut 

M. 

F. 

u. 

F. 

1 

1 

'l 

^1 

power. 

18&6      .. 
1891       .. 

299 
24B 

4,055 
3,260 

4 
6 

£ 
823,223 

271,814 

274 
SIB 

29 

23  1 

1 

2 

2 

6,409 
4.637 

Deo.  .. 

56 

795 

i 

51,409 

b6 

6 

'i 

:; 

Output  for  tti«  Yean  IBSG  and  iBdCF. 

Year. 

Bawn  Tlmbar, 

Ac. 

Flooring,  iklriiag,  fto. 

Mouldlnga, 

Qti*ti|ltF. 

VftjQO. 

Quantity*         VaIu*. 

QuftUtlty. 

%**lue. 

Ft. 
191,063,466 
162,116,221 

*   i 

627,959 
566,535 

10,998 
66,293 

Ft. 
41,026,223 
30,451,949; 

£ 

173,765 
144,095 

Han.  it. 
lS,653,Se& 
8,436,584 

£ 

44,104 
25,786 

Ino. 

28,937,245 

61,424 

..     '  10,574,274 
45,296 

i 

29,670 

4,216,784 

18,818 

Otitput  tor  lae  And  IfiOD 

Total  Yalne 
of  all 
Output. 

Approjilnmle  Valoe  or 

^SJT 

liAiid. 

Buildings. 

MAchlbiirr 

Qnuillty. 

Valoe. 

No. 
61,550 
52,275 

£ 

41,981 
40,250 

£ 

89«,807 
832,959 

£ 
186,953 
160,750 

100,667 
92,848 

298.797 
246,674 

9,275     ■       1,731 

65,848 

28,208 

7|819 

52,123 

Gaswobks. 

In  April,  1896,  there  were  27  gasworks  in  operation,  employ- 
^g  295  persons.  Comparing  the  quantities  of  gas  made  in  1890 
Mid  1895  shows  an  increasing  demand,  in  spite  of  electricity. 
In  1890,  426,602,764  cubic  feet  were  made,  and  in  1895  the 
quMitity  was  24*72  per  cent,  greater,  or  a  total  of  532,060,300 
cobic  feet. 
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1 

Ha&dtt 
employed. 

Maahlue-power 

o  , 

1^ 

Produce  for  the  Year* 
IS9S  and  I«0O. 

C«DSDI 

Tear, 

6 

Gtm  made. 

1 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

DD 

1 

3 

Quantity. 

Vftltie. 

1896      .. 
1891      ,. 

37 
27 

293 
249 

2 

£ 
37,747 
31,7CX) 

102 

19 
17 

1        8  1  126 

13     117 

1         f 

Cubic  feet. 
582,060,300 
426,502,764 

B 
178,196 

la9,S38 

lao. 

" 

44 

2 

6,047 

102 

2 

■• 

5 

9 

105,457,536 

16,358 

Produce  for  the  Tears  Lfl05  and  ie90» 
continued. 

Total 
Value  of 
aJI  l^ro- 

duae. 

Apiirozinsftte  Valud  of 

Land. 

1 

"3 

^ 

Chains 
Ynx. 

Coke. 

Tar. 

ill 

Quantity, 

Vttlu©. 

QciauUry. 

Value. 

p 

1896      . . 
1891      . . 

Tons, 
17,339 
18,758 

£ 
14,446 
13,669 

Hallo  Oft. 
345,632 
409,554 

£ 
4,649 
6,430 

£ 
1,734 
120 

£           £          £           £ 
199,02541,42279,610645.641 
178,94749,763  61 ,564  619.168 

Incre&Be 

DeCtQtkBQ 

1^419 

877 

63,922 

771 

1,614 

20,078 

..       18,046 
8,3411      .. 

1 

26,478 

Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery  Works. 
Tbe  maEufacturo  of  bricks  and  drain -pipes  developed  cod* 
siderably  between  the  years  1890  and  1895,  the  number  of  common 
bricks  an ny ally  oiade  having  risen  from  15,343,420  in  1890  to 
18,805,715  in  1895.  But  in  pottery  of  various  kinds  the  comparison 
shows  a  decline  in  the  manufacture.  Of  108  establishments,  Olago 
had  30,  Auckland  21,  Wellington  17,  and  Canterbury  15.  The  out- 
put of  bricks  was  the  greatest  in  Otago,  5,781.400  in  number; 
Aufkland  coming  next  with  4,185,255  ;  ^  elbngtoo  third,  with 
3,587,250;  %Thiie  in  Canterbury  3,485,010  were  made. 


1 

1 

i    ^ 
1   ^ 

Hands 
employed. 

Wagofi  paid. 

Machine- 
power  tuad* 

1 

Number 

ofMaohlnet 

ueed. 

CensuB  Year. 

M. 

F. 

IC. 

F. 

1 

m 

1 

m 

1 

1896 
1891 

108 
106 

454  1 
484 

1 
10 

£ 
A6,179 
24,938 

£ 
50 
262 

38 
34 

1 

70 
59 

"* 

1 
10 

519 
459 

108 
105 

92 
109 

Increase 
Decrease 

9 

30  ^ 

9 

3,241 

202 

4 

1 

11 

1.. 

(  4 

9 

60 

8 

10 

TINWAHE    FACTORIES,    [JTC, 


3 


Censiu  T«Mr, 


H&tmfftcturoB  for  the  Yeurv  1606  uid  1800. 


BarickB  mkdd. 


Common. 


Fire- 
bricka. 


V*lue» 


Pottery,  Jta,  madA. 


Dr^lfi-plpei.       THe*.         ^ou"' 


1896 

1891 


No. 

18,8(>**716 
15,843,420 


No. 

193,600 
657.379 


Inor 


3,462.295 


463.779 


34,687 
32,160 


2,477 


No. 
1,175,065 
l,0O3JB2 


171,333 


No,  Doe. 

464,851         8.347 
658,047  j     24,533 


93.196 


16,185 


MADuf&ct»re«,  1895 
ftnd  imo—cotitinued. 


CeaiQB  Te&r. 


Pott«r^.  Act  mobde. 


MiBcel-    ,       Total 
I&dboub:       Value  of 
Vfclue.      Potteiry,  dte. 


4pproxlm&ie  Vblae  of 


Totftl 
Vnluo  of 


Buildiugt. 


MAchijaerr] 
and  riKJit. 


£ 
4,249 
6«594 


Inorfiase 
Decrease 


2.345 


31,503 
24,420 


£ 

66,140 
56.630 


£ 
14.074 
39,313 


£ 
24,917 
38,541 


£ 

27,594 
41,926 


7.068 


9,310 


15,239 


13,624 


14,333 


TiKWARE    FaOTORIES* 

A  very  large  development  is  observed  in  respect  of  this  industry., 
e  value  of  the  manufactures  rose  from  JS14,297  in  1890  lo  £63,725 
1895.  Id  1885  the  value  of  the  goods  vras  only  £8,600.  The 
aaber  of  bands  increased  from  93  to  289  in  five  years,  and  tb© 
abhshments  from  79  to  90.  j 


-^^^^^^ :»  AND   Bhass    Foundries.   Boilbrmakinq,    Maohini8T8*,  etc.. 

Establishments. 

_*^be  retUTQs  do  not  include  the  Government  Bailway  Workshops, 

^f*^  ^  <;h  have  been   omitted  at  previous  censuses.     Apart  from  these 

^^^  ^::*e  is  no  development  shown  (or  the  last  five  years,  except  in  the 

"^^^^^ber  of  works,  which  were  returned  as  90  in  1896,  against  79  ia 

><>9X.     The  hands  employed  fell  from  1,787  to  1.642,  and  the  value 


Ol 


tilie  manufactures  from   £403,635  to  £302,815.      The  decline  is 


^^t^iQed  generally  throughout  the  returns  from  %^arious  parts  of  the 

*^^otiy.  so  that,  allowing  for  all  roughness  in  what  are  merely  re- 

Miriig  for  statistical  purposes,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  either 

^^at  reduction  of  value  or  else  less  work  was  done  in  the  colony  ia 

^^9o  than  in  1890.     But  the  industry  takes  fifth  place  as  regards 

employment  of  labour, 
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AoRiouLTURAij  Implement  Factoribb. 
In  this  industry,  like  that  of  iron -foun ding,  no  development  it 
observed  in  the  money  value  of  the  manufactures.  The  establish- 
ments from  which  returns  were  received  were  34  in  1896  against  36 
in  1891.  But  the  hands  employed  returned  at  last  census  were  53 
more  thau  in  1891.  There  were  580  persons  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry at  lastr  census. 

Printing  Establishments. 
The  Government  Printing  Office  is  not  included  in  the  account  of 
this  industry.  Omitting  it,  tiie  number  of  these  estabHshments  re- 
turned in  1896  was  12  in  excess  of  that  for  1891,  but  the  male  hands 
employed  actually  less,  being  *2,123,  against  2,373  at  the  previous 
census.  Females  employed  increased  shghtly  in  number.  This  in- 
dustry ranks  third  as  to  number  of  persons  to  whom  employment  is 
afforded.  The  value  of  the  products  as  set  down  for  the  year  1895 
gave  a  total  sum  of  £389,124,  against  £354,559  for  1890  ;  'but  there 
seems  to  have  been  difficulty  experienced  in  or  reluctance  felt  to 
making  any  attempt  at  returning  the  value  of  the  product,  and  in 
seven  cases  no  information  whatever  was  obtained. 


I 


OenBiu  Ye*r. 

Number 

of 
Work!. 

Wjfcges  paid. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

Steun. 

watw. 

Gm. 

1896 
1891 

154 
142 

2,123 
2,373 

22B 
196 

204, 1©5 
207,067 

£ 

12,137 

7,118 

22 
21     , 

16 
22 

50 
44 

InoreMe 
Deoreaaa 

12 

32 
250 

k]ma 

5,019 

1 

6 

6 

0«ntui  To«r. 

HorgB- 

V»li*« 
Prodticto. 

Approxim&U  Valttft  of 

acirae. 

oil. 

e&ad. 

Land 

BuLldiagi 

1896 
1891 

*i 

- 

3 

64 
60 

532 
328 

£ 
369,124 
354,569 

68.847 
71,366 

£                £ 
124,369     ^3,699 
96,542     173,776 

Increase 

i 

3 

4 

204 

34,.'S66 

3^519 

27,827       29,9S4 

Note.— 'Thd  table  does  not  tnclndo  luurtlculftjrs  for  the  Govemmeut  Pribting  OAob. 

Coach  Buildinq  and  Paintinq. 
One  hundred  and  tw^enty  nine  more  persons  received   employ- 
ment in  this  industry  in  1896  than  in  1891,  and  8  additional  works 
were  retume^d.     The  value  of  the  manufactures  rose  from  £139,660 
in  1890  to  £148,969  at  la?.t  rensus. 


I 
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Number 

of 
Works. 

Hands  employed 

Wages  paid. 

Machine-power  used. 

CeniiuYMur. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

QQ 

1 

$ 

1896 
1891 

116 
108 

807 
675 

*8 

£ 
57,877 
62,526 

£ 
75 

19 
15 

4 

2 

2 

1 

Inoreaae 
Decrease 

8 

182 

's 

4,851 

76 

4 

••     1 

2 

1 

Amoant 

of 
Horse- 
power. 

Total 
Value  of 

Manu- 
factures 
(including 
repairs). 

Approximate  Value  of 

OeniQsYear. 

Tiand. 

Buildings. 

Machinery 

and 

Plant. 

1896 
1S91 

H..p. 

119 

94 

£ 
148,969 
189,660 

£ 
41,376 
45,727 

40,076 
31,646 

24, 3.50 
18, ^o2 

Inorea<te 
Decrease 

26 

9,309 

4,861 

8,430 

6,498 

Cyolb  Works. 
Cycle-making  shows  considerable  development.     There  are  now 
^25  persons  employed  in  19  works,  and  the  value  of  manufacture 
»Ei<i  repairs  increased  from  £5,655  in  1890  to  £18,817  in  1895;  734 
cycles  were  made  in  the  latter  year  at  these  manufactories. 


<3enfiu  Tear. 

Number 

of 
Works. 

Hands. 

Wages. 

Machine-power 

-1 

5n, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

steam. 

Gas. 

^^^x  :: 

19 

7 

126 
80 

i 

£ 
6,952 
1,904 

£ 
25 

4 

4 

H.-p. 
33 

17 

Inorease 
Decrease 

12 

95 

*i 

4,048 

26 

4 

4 

16 

CennsYear. 


Value  of 

Materials 

used  in 

1896  and 

180O. 


I 


1101 


£ 
7,696 
1,663 


Increase 


6,038 


Number  of       Totaljalue 
Manufactures 


Cycles 

manufactured 

in  1893 

and  1890. 


784 
818 


416 


Approximate  Value  of 


(including 

Kepairs) 

1895  and  1890.  i 


Land. 


Machinery 
BuildiuRB.        and 


£ 
18,817 
6,655 


£ 
7,925 
2,950 


£ 
12,240 
2,624 


13,162       I  4,975  i     9,616 


Plant. 


£ 
4,666 
1,715 


2,951 


Bbush  and  Broom  Making. 

Theae  works  numbered   15  in  1896,  against  11  in  1891*     Thi 
hands  employed  were   92   at   the   last   census;    and   the  value 
manufactured  articles  increased  from  £13,34:0  in  1891  to  £23,363 
in  1896. 


FbLLMONOBBTNOi    TaNWINQ,    CcTRHTING,   and    WoOIrSOOUBING 

These  establishments  stand  sixth  10  importance  considered  as 
a  means  of  employment.  There  were  1,629  hands  working  in 
April,  1896,  against  1,196  in  1891,  and  13  additional  works  are 
shown  by  the  last  returns.  The  increase  in  wool  scoured  and 
aliped  was  from  12,024.4461b.  in  1890  to  19,723,4811b,  in  1895; 
and  in  skins  stripped,  and  hides  and  skins  tanned,  equally  satis* 
factory  results  were  obtained.  The  total  annual  value  of  the 
manufacture  was  about  20  per  oant.  greater  in  1895  than  recorded 
in  1890. 
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Odiqa  T«&r. 


HiindB 


W*ge« 


power  uiHii. 


01^,33 


I" 


1^ 

Increase 
Deci-eaae 


117 
104 


1,633 
1,190 


£       I    £ 

116,715;  266:49 

92,166,  276  44 


15       ^m 


24,549 


8   13' 
8 


a,  1 


686: 
474 


1.353 
1,076 


1    I 


313 


170 


134.176 


<kiWUtY9MX. 


1.3  SI, 


^Dore&ae 


Tohi  of  Bai'h  luod^  &ad  Klnd. 


Witlle. 


J5 


S,419 
3,591 


B28 


Tons, 
1,423 
1,452 


29 


.1 


TonijJTona, 
359  )  24 
383     122 


24 


93 


Manufficture 


*^^l3jBaii  Yeu. 


1896 


toDiied. 


No. 

656,918 
426,433 


430,435 


Baited  or 


1,418,792 
1,411,844 


6,948 


5^ 


M&anfactura  or  Prod  nee  for  Uui 
Y0aralie&aijdie»». 


Wool 

ficoLirtid 

atid  ^Itiieid 


Tons, 
5,225 
4,548 


Lb, 

19,753.481 
12,024.446 


677 


7,699,035 


Skins 

^trlppud  of 

Wool 


No.  No. 

8,879,660154.505 
2,478,296:118,925 


HJd«a 
taiiDed. 


1,401,262,  35,580 


Total 

ViUiue  of 

Pif  ofl  nee 

and  Mfuiu- 

fuetuireft. 

and  law. 


B 
1,237,252 
1,026,349 


310,903 


Approximate  Yidue  at 


Land* 


41,490 
48,753 


7,263 


Bolld- 

iDfa. 


B 

77,136 
66,886 


10,300 


Uachinery 
Plant. 


52,729 
37,953 

14,776 


i 


} 


Chemical  Works. 
There  has  been  steady  growth  in  the  value  of  the  manufacture 
fcotjQ  £34,283  in  1886  to  £41,586  in  1891,  and  £75,320  in  1896. 
Oue  hundred  and  fourteen  hands  were  employed  at  last  census  in 
wven  establishments. 

Ship-  and  Boat-buildino. 
In  the  report  on  the  census  of  1891  it  was  remarked  that  the 
comparison  for  that  year  with  1886  did  not  show  the  industry  as 
thriving.  A  somewhat  similar  result  is  observed  in  comparing  the 
returns  for  1891  with  those  of  3896 — at  least,  the  hands  employed 
and  the  value  of  manufactures  fell  materially.    The  figures  are : — 
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Onaus  Ymt. 

Nat  11  bur 
oi 

1 

1 

1 

1§96 

1S91            

87 

108 
U5 

£ 

6,724 

10,831 

25,233 
95.647          1 

DecreMe 

t 

:87 

^]m 

10;614 

Similarly,  the  return!?  of  sail,  tent,  and  oilskin  factories  sliow  i 
sli^^ht  decrease   in   iht^   inoney-value  of  tlie  uiauufactured  articles^^ 
from  £31,083  to  £30,166.  though  the  hauds  employed  were  143  io 
1896,  against  124  in  1891. 

Woollen  Mrn-s. 
These  mills  employed  478  men,  513  women,  177  boys,  and  24 
girls  ill  1896,     All  the?>e  numbers  give  an  increase  on  those  of  th^ 
previous  census,   but  greatest  amongst  the  women,  of  whom  onl] 
373  were  in  work  m  1891,  against  513  last  year.     The  wool  used  ii 
1695    was   3,485,893  1b.,  or  786,674  lb.   more   than  in  1890,   whiU 
most   satisfactory  increase    is  exhibited  in   the  quantity  of  tweedJ 
cloth,  blankets,  shawls^  and  rugs  made,  though  the  manufacture  of 
flannel  and  shirting  does  not  seem  to  have  progressed,  but  ratherl 
retrograded* 


1 

HtJQdi  emx^loyed. 

Wft«efi. 

CansTia  Ye9X. 

i 

i 
1 

«  1  o 

F. 

S 

i 

1896 
1891 

9 

6 

478 
426 

513 
873 

177 
17t> 

246 
200 

£ 

59.583 
52,250 

£ 
32,036 
211.790 

9 

8 

2 

1,409 
930 

Inoreftse 

1 

52 

140 

1 

48 

7,333;    5,246 

1 

1 

2 

470| 

Wool  used  lu  1U85 

MA 

m 
f 

Maauf&ctures  for  thit  Yuan 
ia»  aud  181K). 

Cq(db^  Ymt. 

QoMitlty. 

Value. 

Tweed.       Cloth. 

Plaattel.!»J«^ 

1 

1896 
1891 

Lb.            £ 
3,485,893100,135 
2, Gmt, 219  118,081 

39,182 

• 

Yds.        Tdt. 

1,297,012  357,228 
960,864   34,840 

Yds.     Pain. 

554.25628,576 
773,52819,829 

Increase 
Decrease 

766,674 

17 ! 946 

.. 

330,148322,368 

8,747 
919,272      .. 
1 

I 

*  lafOt-mAtien  not  available. 
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Manufactures  for  Tears 
1005  and  l&OO-eontd. 

Total 
Value  of 
Manufac- 
tures. 

Approximate  Value  of 

CensosYear. 

Shawls 
and 
Rugs. 

Shirting. 

4i 

Land. 

BuUd- 
ingg. 

Ma- 
chinery 

and 
Plant. 

1896 
1891 

No. 
20,020 
18,728 

Yd. 
15,384 
29,540 

• 
• 

£ 
302,423 
279,175 

£ 
11,050 
24,600 

£ 
68,358 
69,067 

£ 

144,066 
106,288 

Increase 
Decrease 

1,292 

14 [156 

•• 

28,248 

13 [550 

"709 

22,223 

•••Other  manufactures"  in  1895  consisted  of  168,8021b.  and  6,122  spindlfs  of  yarn. 
81,447  dozen  and  2b.0OitU).  of  hosiery, 2,592  kuittod  garments,  and  13,000  mats  .  Hntl  in  1890  of 
167,471  lb.  and  3,688  spiuUles  of  yaru,  3,994  dozen  hosiery,  and  5,142  knitted  garments. 

Clothing  and  Waterproof  Factories. 

Twenty-seven  clothing  factories,  employing  307  males  and  1,751 
females,  were  in  operation  in  April,  1896.  The  wages  paid  to  the 
hands  employed  in  1895  amounted  to  £73,239,  while  the  value  of  the 
manufactures  for  the  year  was  £258,352 ;  a  true  comparison  of  the 
work  done  cannot  be  made  with  the  results  shown  in  1891,  as  the 
returns  for  the  year  1890  were  faulty.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory 
to  note  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  employes,  and  a  corre- 
sponding advance  in  the  wages  paid. 


Census  Year. 


O  oc 

-  o 

S  u 


27 
19 


Hands      I    -it'—^-  ^^t^ 
employed,     ^Wapald. 


o  6 

<  o 


I  £  £       H.p. 

307!l, 751126,45046, 789     62 
229  1,061119,48933,2651       7 

I  I  I  I 


Total 
Value  of 

Manti 

factures, 

180  >  and 

1890. 


Approximate  Value  of 


Land. 


Build- 
ings. 


I 


£  £     I     £  £ 

258,35218,56029,900     8,254 

166,67921,00034,200     4,586 


In  addition  to  clothing  factories,  four  establishments  were  in 

13^^  engaged   in    the   manufacture  of   waterproof  garments   only. 

Tl=fc.ese  in  1895  turned  out  14,320  waterproofs,  valued  at  £22,354 ; 

b«-i^ides  which  5,500  waterproof  garments  were  made  in  the  clothing 

i^'"^^  tones. 


^SttnniB  VoAw 

11 

Hnnds 
employed. 

Wages  paid. 

Total 
Value  of 

Manu- 
factures, 
1895. 

Approximate  Value  of 

1 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Land. 

Build- 
ings. 

Ma- 
chinery 
and 
Plant 

m 

4     16 

1 

78 

£ 

1,844 

£ 
2,540 

H.^p. 

£ 
22,864 

£ 
2,650 

£ 
1,900 

£ 
766 
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Boot  and  Shob  Factoeies. 

Although  the  returns  for  1896  show  18  more  factories  than  in 
1891,  and  a  substantial  increase  in  the  hands  eraployed  and  quan- 
tities of  manufactured  goods  on  the  figures  for  the  previous  census, 
yet  the  total  value  of  all  iiianufactures,   as   brougfit  out,  ia  onlv 
£357,806  for  1B95  against  £'40:3,736  in  1890.     1!  such  a  result  be 
correct,  it   could   only  be  accoarued  for  Ijy  much  reduced  prices. 
But  perhaps  all  the  boots  and  shoes  made  in  1890  were  not  included 
in  the  returns  as  to  their  number,  although  dealt  with  as  to  total 
value.     It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  facts.     At  least  it  may  ^ 
be  said  that  this  industry  (factories  only)  employed  1,752  males  and^| 
691  females  in  1895,  auii  turned  out  1,070,655  pairs  of  boots  and^^ 
shoes,  besides  slippers  and  uppers,  the  boots  and  shoes  alone  being 
288,101  pairs  in  excess  of  the  number  for  1890* 


1896 
1391 


Increase 
Decrease 


H&ndi 
«tuployed. 


Wages  paid.     !    MaobJjie-power  used.        £   i    j'cS 


66     1,7621697119,24317,981     1 
47  I  l,475i  468107,04017,950'     9 


IS 


2771  129   12,203 


31 


H.-pJ       £ 
41     69  1 176,838 
32     46     193.251 


ftlaQufaotnrea  for  the  Yoara  1806 


Gent  HA  Year, 


Boots  and 


BUppcn.    Uppere. 


Total 

of        

faciuree.      Land. 


Approximate  Valae  of 


1896 
1891 


Pairs. 

1»070,655 

832,554 


Pairs, 
10,409 
13,796 


Pain. 
18,813 
10,806 


357,806  36.969 
403,736   26,010 


Inoreaga 
Decrease 


238,101 


8,397 


8,007 


46,930 


10,y79 


46,610 
37,500 


26,436 

18,6! 


9,110 


Flax-mills. 

In  the  report  for  1891  it  was  remarked  that  **  the  development 
shown  in  this  industry  would  indeed  be  most  encouraging,  but,  un- 
fortunately, its  permanence  is  questionable.'*  The  complete  col- 
laps©  shown  by  the  returns  for  1896  proves  tliat  the  reservatio^H 
was  iodecd  necessary.  Against  177  mills  in  1891,  only  52  wer^H 
in  operation  in  1896.  The  number  of  men  employed  fell  from 
2,169  to  184;  and  of  boys,  numbering  1,029  in  1891,  only  163  were 
found  to  be  working  live  years  later.      The  wages  paid  fell  from 
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L16,168  to  £17,544.  The  raw  material  used,  the  quantity  of  fibre 
ressed,  and  tow  produced  in  1895  show,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ious  period,  a  deplorable  reduction,  and,  finally,  the  money-value 
I  the  total  output  of  the  mills  for  1895  was  only  £32,546,  against 
234,266  in  1890.  The  diminished  value  of  the  land,  buildings, 
lachinery,  and  plant  in  use  all  tell  the  same  tale. 


G«iiiaBT6ar. 

No.  of 
Works.  - 

Hands 
employed. 

Wages 
piJd. 

Machine-power  used. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Steam. 

Water. 

Horse. 

136      .. 
»1      .. 

62 
177 

484 
2,169 

163 
1,029 

17,544 
116,168 

23 
126 

30 
67 

"l 

Decrease 

126 

1,685 

866 

98,624 

102 

37 

1 

CensuB  Year. 

Amount 

of 
Horse- 
power. 

No.  of 

Machines 

used. 

Raw  Material  used, 
1896  and  1890. 

Q 

Pibre  dressed,  1895 
and  1890. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

uantity. 

Value. 

1896      . . 
1891      .. 

H..p. 

553 

1,994 

1     Tons. 
65           21,770 

804         109,688 

1 

£ 

7,775 
59,210 

Tons. 
2,999 
14,412 

£ 

31,771 

232,802 

Decrease 

1,441 

239 

87,918 

51,435 

11,418 

201,031 

Tow  prodaoed. 

Total  Value 

of 

Output, 

and  1890. 

Approximate  Value  of 

CensuB  Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Land. 

BuUdings. 

Machinery 
and  Plant. 

.896      .. 
.891 

Tons. 
406 
936 

775 
1,464 

32,546 
234,266 

£ 
12,448 
61.905 

£ 

6,531 

28,238 

£ 
12,380 
66,649 

Decrease 

1      530 

1 

689 

201,720 

39,467  I     21,707 

54,269 

The  export  of  phormium  for  the  five  years  between  the  two 
^nsuses  was : — 

Year. 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Eicported. 
Tons. 

Value 

21,158 

381,789 

16.809 

281,514 

12,793 

214,542 

12,587 

219,375 

4,677 

66.256 

1,806 

21.040 

Here  the  same  unsatisfactory  result  is  shown. 
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FiBHINa,    OYSTEB-aATHEBINa,   AND   DbEDQING. 

This  industry  was  carried  on  in  April,  1896,  by  151  single 
persons  and  205  partnerships  or  companies,  against  123  persons 
and  130  companies  in  1891.  Thus,  28  persons  and  75  partnerships 
have  been  added  during  five  years.  The  persons  employed  were 
1,088  in  1896,  against  667  previously.  Particulars  as  to  boats  and 
nets  used  for  fishing,  and  dredges  for  procuring  oysters,  all  show 
that  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  this  industry  than  formerly. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  returned  as  employed  in  fishing 
and  oyster-gathering,  687,  or  a  little  over  two-thirds,  belonged  to 
Otago. 


Fishing,  &o.,  carried  on. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Persons 
employed 

Number 
paid  by 

Annti.l 

Census  Year. 

By  Single 
Perseus. 

By  Part- 
nerships 
or 
Com- 
panies. 

Total. 

preilou.      Wage* 
column). 

1896   .. 

1891 

151 
123 

205 
130 

356 
253 

1,088 
667 

242 
214 

12,080 
15,769 

Increase 
Decrease 

28 

75 

103 

421 

28 

3]689 

Census  Tear. 


Fishing. 


Boats  used. 


Nets  used. 


S 

25 


Oyster-gathering 

and  Dredging. 

Boats 

Dredges 
used. 

used. 

u 

u 

M 

CD 

^ 

® 

a 

S 

9 

"3 

i 

3 

>5 

> 

^ 

> 

1896 
1891 


Increase 
Decrease 


5451,34714,5621,951 
418     788   8,4281,340 


127     559   6,184 


5,137   23 
4,638   13 


611 


£ 
3,073   38 


£ 

101 
3,124'  22   85 


499   10 


51 


16 


16 


3.507 
3,993 


486 


Fifteen   boats  (aggregate  value,   £300 ;  total  tonnage,  45  tons), 
owned  by  Maoris,  and  used  for  oyster-gathering,  are  not  included. 

Comparison  with  Industries  in  New  South  W.\le8  and  Victoria. 
Attention  is  directed  to  a  statement  showing  under  four  different 
heads  comparative  results  for  the  principal  industries  in  New 
Zealand  (1896),  New  South  Wales  (1895),  and  Victoria  (1894). 
Mining  works  are  excluded  throughout,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this 
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comparison  special  returns  for  the  Government  Printing  Office  and 
Bailway  Workshops,  New  Zealand,  were  procured,  and  the  figures 
included,  as  is  done  in  the  other  two  colonies. 


New  Zealand  (inolading  Oovern- 
ment  Bailway  Workshops  and 
Government  Printing  Office, 
but  deducting  mining  works) 
1896 

New  South  Wales  (1895) 

Victoria  (1894)  . . 


Establish- 
ments. 

Number. 


Hands 
employed. 

Number. 


e-po^ 

Engines. 
H.-p. 


Value  of 

Machinery 

and  Plani 

£ 


■   2,476  28,598  28,580  3,073,774 


2,409 
2.676 


43,833 
41,278 


42,849 
30,880 


6,856,129 
6,640,660 


New  Zealand  shows  well  as  regards  number  of  establishments, 

but  these  are  evidently  not  of  the  magnitude  of  those  in  the  other 

two   colonies,   from   the  large  difference  in  the  number  of  hands 

employed  and  amount  of  capital  invested  in  machinery  and  plant. 

JPor  the  year  1891  the  figures  stood  as  below : — 

Horse-power 


Year  1801. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Hands 
employed. 

Number. 

Number. 

JM'gw  Zealand     .. 
I^.&w  South  Wales 
Vi  Astoria 

..   2,270 
..   2,619 
..  3,296 

26,640 
46,525 
58,176 

Engines. 

22,148 
24,909 
30,078 


Value  of 

Machinery 

and  Plant. 

£ 

2,592,998 
4,557,022 
6,604,322 


New  Zealand  would,  by  the  last  statement,  appear  to  have  made 
Qoderate  advance  in  five  years  under  all  four  heads  of  information, 
i^j  Victoria,  the  number  of  establishments  and  of  hands  employed 
^^  shown  as  fewer  in  1894  than  in  1891,  but  the  value  of  machinery 
'^  plant  remains  about  the  same.  For  New  South  Wales,  the 
ablishments  and  hands  are  fewer  in  1895  than  in  1891,  but  the 
>  ne  of  machinery  is  considerably  greater.  These  comparisons  are, 
I^^^^^bably,  by  no  means  closely  accurate,  but  in  all  probability  they 
^!?^^^  indicative  of  the  true  conditions  that  have  obtained,  considering 
^^^^^  disastrous  financial  experience  of  the  year  1893  in  Australia. 
''^*^^  comparisons  are  shown  in  respect  of  each  industry  in  the  census 
*^X>ort. 


k 


/ 


SECTION  XI.— ACCUMULATION  :  PBICES  AND  WAGEI 
Banks  of  Issue, 
In  DeeeiTiber,   1897,    five  banks   of  issue   were  doing  business  in 
New  Zealand ^  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Colonial   Baak 
having  aumlgamated  in  1895.     Two  of  the  five  banks  were  wholly 
New  Zealand  institutions,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £l,250,OO0>  be* 
sides  which  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  £2,000^000  of  4  per  cent, 
guaranteed  stock.      The  Government  hold  J£o00.000  of    shares    in 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.     The  total  average  liabilities  of  uAi  fiv< 
banks  for  the  year  1897  in  respect  of  Ne\v  Zealand  transaction 
were  £15,380,248,  and  the  average  assets  £17/276,77 L     The  aver 
amount  on  deposit  during  the  year  was  £14.29(},512»  of  which  si 
£781,784  belonged  to  the  General   Governnieut.     Deposits  to 
value  of  £7.866,384  were  bearing  interest,  and  £t5,642,344  at  call. 
The  value  of  the  notes  in  circulation  of  these  banks  was  £1,009.038. 
The  development  of  banking  in  New  Zealand  since  the  year  1857 
has  been  very  great.     Taking  for  each  year  the  average  of  the  foi 
quarters'  returns  umde  hy  the  banks  of  issue,  the  figures  for  185' 
1867,  1877,  1887,  and  1897  arc 

Year. 


m 
th^ 


1857 

18GT  {Dec.  quftrtor) 

1877 

1887 

1897 


ARHets. 

Liabiiaiea. 

£ 

£ 

4UJ,860 

•132.494 

5,963,574 

3,709,44*4 

12,992.104 

8,152/2S0 

iBjm.mi 

11,«>95.495 

17,276,771 

15,380,248 

Deposits, 

£ 

343,316 

2.884,811 

7,185,106 

11,031,614 

14,290,512 

In  1877  the  deposits  of  these  banks  were  £17 '79  per  head  of 
the  population.     In  1887  they  were  £18o0  per  head,  and  in  189   " 
£19' HO.     The  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits,  which  was  147 '37 
cent,  in    1877,    reached   its  maximum  in    1863,   when   it  stood' 
173  35  per  cent.      The  proportion  since  that  year  fell,  till  in  1897  ; 
was  only  76  21  per  cent. 

The  value  of  coin  and  bullion  held  by  the  banks  in  December  ( 
each  year,  1890  to  1897,  is  next  shown : — 


Qunrter 

Gold  and  Silver 

TotAl  Coin      1 

ended 

Coin. 

in 

mnd              ' 

31«l  December, 

Ballion  or  BajtB* 

Bullion. 

£ 

. 

£ 

1690  .. 

2,421,530 

16y,659 

2.69  M89 

1691    .. 

2,281,242 

126,346 

2.367,688 

1892   .. 

2,381,319 

141,406 

2,522.725 

1893  ., 

2,480,453 

121,496 

2,501,949 

1694  ., 

3,103,355 

118,121 

3,221,476 

1896  .. 

3,199,389 

133,383 

3,333.273 

1896  .. 

3,171,702 

122,901 

3,294,603 

1897  .. 

2,848,183 

107,035 

2,965,818 
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Coin. 

Rill  11 OD. 

J 

£ 

March      quarter,  WJl      . 

..       8,149,233 

106,536 

Jiiii«                  , 

3,0O5,G05 

99,050 

8«pt«mb€r       « 

2,929,082 

127,658 

December        » 

..        2.848,183 

107,635 

The   above  figures,  taken   from  the   published    returns  for  the 
December  quarter  of  each  year,  show  that  the  value  of  the  coin  and 

» bullion  held  by  all  the  banks  of  issue  doing  business  m  New 
Zealand  rose  steadily  from  1891  to  1895,  in  which  year  the  value 
stood  at  £3333,272. 

Since  1895  there  has  been  a  decline,  the  amount  at  the  end  of 
1897  being  set  down  at  £2,955,818 ;    the  figures  shown  for  each^ 
quarter  of  the  year  1897  being  : — 

I 

■  In  1886  the  average  amount  of  advances  made  by  the  banks  was 
■£15,853.420,  equal   to  £27' 23  per   head  of   the   mean   population, 

■  The  advances  gradually  declined  in  amount  and  proportion  to  popu- 
lation until  1891,  when  they  were  in  value  £11,549,145,  or  £18-34  J 

I  per  head.  During  the  years  1892  and  1893,  however,  there  was 
a  rise,  but  in  1894  a  fall  to  £12,031,537  (£17-71  per  head),  and 
in  1897  to  £10,892.111,  or  £1509  per  head,  which  is  the  lowest, 
average  since  the  year  1872.  The  discounts,  which  were  less  in  , 
1896  than  in  any  year  since  1872,  show  for  1897  a  small  increase 
in  value.  The  largest  amount  of  discounts  in  any  year  was 
16,061,959  in  1879,  a  rate  of  £13  53  per  head.  Froni  1879  there 
wag  a  fall  year  by  year  until  1895,  when  the  sum  was  £1,756,791, 
or  £2-49  per  head.  In  1897  they  totalled  £1,768,845,  hut,  with  a 
comparatively  larger  population,  the  rate  per  head  was  only  £2  45. 

The  deposits,  as  stated  in  the  returns  for  the   March  quarters 
of  the  years  1897  and  1898,  were  :- 


I 


Deposits  Dob  bearing  mtereat,  MatcIi  quarter,  1398 
m  ^  „        Maroh  quarter,  1897 


5,7B6.803 
5,735,945 


^50,868 


Showing  an  inorease  of       , . 
^  the  amount  held  at  call. 

The  fixed  deposits  show  a  reverse  movement,  and  to  a  greater 
exteat : — 

£ 
DepositB  bearJDg  iiiLoreat,  March  quartt*r,  1898    ,.       7,779,325 
March  quarter,  1897     .»       7,906,214 


A  decrease  of         .,  ..  ,,        £125,888 

Besides  the  above,  the  Government  had  with  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealaud  £745,172  on  deposit  in  March,  1898,  as  against  £913,868 
in  March,  1897. 

Special  Banking  Legislation. 
An  Act  waa  pA^stidui  1893  intituled  "  The  Banks  ant!  Bankers;  Act  Amend- 
Ivcst  Act,**   under  wbieh.    notwithstanding   anything   in    previoiiR   legialfktion, 
tb&reholders  or  proprietors  of  any  bank  ma)',  from  tinio  to  time,  by  extrb- 
f  (ifdicary  resolution,  an  thorite  its  capital  to  be  increased  to  such  an  amount  aud 
\  iuch  terms  as  are  deemed  by  them  to  be  expedicTit.     The  holders  of  shares 
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I 

■ 
P 


in  duoh  JncreaB^d  capita.1  may  be  granted  special  privilegea  notwithfitAttding 
anythiDg  contaiDcd  in  the  charter  of  the  bank. 

AJiy  iticreft=s0d  capital  may  bo  raised  by  the  isaQG  of  new  shares  of  such 
amount  aB  is  det6rniiijed  on  by  extraordinary  resolution  of  the  abareboldets  or 
proprietors. 

The  Bank-note  Ipsug  Act  of  the  Bamo  year  provides  that  notes  ifisoed  or 
circulated  in  the  colony  by  any  bank  shalL  to  the  amount  of  the  authorised  iGfiQe, 
be  a  first  charge  on  all  the  a^i^ets  and  property  ^including  the  paid  up  capital. 
UDcalled  capital,  and  reserva  fund— '*  Banking  Aot,  1S94 '*)  of  such  bank,  anc 
that  the  noicH  nhall  hi^  payable  in  gold  only  at  the  office  of  the  bank  at  the  plai^ 
of  issue  of  the  fiaid  notes. 

The  assets  and  propi'rty  of  a  bank  are  defined  ws  assets  for  the  paymeE]il» 
of  debts  or  other  obligfttiona  contracted  or  entered  upon  or  due  and  payable 
in  the  colony. 

The  other  clauses  (Part  11,)  of  the  s&nie  Aot  were  originally  passed  for  twelv*^ 
months  only,  but  their  operation  was  extended  in  1394  for  another  twelve  montb-^ 
— vi7.,»  till  September,  1H95,    As  amended  by  subsequent  enactments,  they  run  i»^ 
follows  :  The  Governor  may   declare   by  Proclamation  the  notes  of  any   baotf 
named  to   be  a   legal    tender  of   money    to   the  amount   therein   expressed   t^ 
be  payable.     The  period  of  time  is  to  he  limited  by  the  Proclamatiori,  and  n^ 
such  Proclamation  if?  to  be  rasde  unless  the  Governor  in  Council  is  satisfied  thaltf 
as  between  the  bunk  and  ItR  creditors*  its  assets  in  the  colony  exceed  its  liabihti 
in  the  colony.   The  bank  must  further  pay  all  such  notes  in  gold  on  presentatit 
after  expiry  of  tin*  time  limited,  at  the  office  of  the  bank  at  the  place  of   is*u 
At  any  time  within  six  months  after  the  periud  limited  by  the  Proclamatioj 
the   Cf  lonirtl   Treasurer,   on    beinj^   satisfied    that    a  baok-note  covered  by  th 
ProrlanriEitiou  has   been  presented  and    not   paid,  shall  pay  the  same   in   got» 
to  any  boiui  Jjde  holder. 

On  Ihe  2yth  June,  1894,  the  Colouial  Treasurer  introduced  in  the  House 
Representatives  three  Billtf  relatinf^  to  banking,  which  were  thereupon  p( 
through  all  stages  and  becume  law  forthwith. 

The   moht  imix>rtant  of  these,  intituled  *'  An  Act  to  guarantee  out  of  tb 
Consolidittid  Fnud  a  Special  Issue  of  Shares  by  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  to  th 
Amomit  of  Two  MUlion  Pounds  Sterling,''  provided  for  the  increaseof  the  oapiti 
by  the  issue  of  shares*  to  an  amuunt  not  exceeding  two  million  pounds  sterliuj 
in  guaranteed  slmres  of  ten  pounds  eadi,  without  further  liability »     These  sb 
Me  pteferential  in  respect  of  both  capital  and  dividend,  and  the  liability  of  tb» 
holders  of  ordinary  shares  is  to  secure  payment  of  the  guaranteed  shares  am 
the  dividends  thereon.      The  directors  can   refuse   to  register   the    trar 
ordinary  shares;  and  no  traitsfer,  though  passed  by  directors,  is  to  beheld 
autbortHed  in  writing  by  the  President  of  the  bank.    The  guaranteed  shavr 
be  called  in  at  the  end  often  years,  and  cancelled  on  payment  of  the  principal  sui 
with  accrui'd  dividend »    The  rate  of  dividend  on  preferential  shares  is  not  to  ex< 
4  per  cent^  per  annum,  and  is  to  be  paid  by  the  bank.     The  guaranteed  or  pre 
ferential  shares  and  dividc^nds  thereon  are  to  be  a  charge  upon  and,   in 
of  default  by  the  bank,  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  colony^ 
but  if  at  any  time  any  money  shall  be  payable  under  the  guarantee,  the 
and   property  of  the  bank  are  to  be  security  for  the  repayment  of  money 
advanced  ;  if  the  money  be  not  repaidi  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may  appoint 
Receiver, 

One-half  of  the  sum  of  two  million  pounds  authorised  by  the  Act  to  be 
raised  is  to  be  at  the  dispoBal  of  the  bank  for  use  in  its  ordinary  husinessi  and 
the  remainder  is  to  be  invested  as  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may  approve,  or  ai 
may  be  specially  provided  by  law.  Until  the  guaranteed  shares  are  called  in 
asd  cancelled,  no  dividend  is  to  be  paid  to  ordinary  shareholders  without  the 

*  By  fiu-ther  Amendment  Act  those  shares  were  to  be  isauedin  tba  form  of  Degotiabl* 
stock  certified toB  or  warrants  tn  bearer,  of  such  amoanta  as  tbe  directon  may  deiermiiie. 
The  certiAcfttes  wiib  iirarrsjiU  or  oonpoiiH  are  traUHferable  by  delivery.  TbAboldeftof 
Stock  cortiilcales  or  w&nrant«  may  exchftnge  the  so  for  registered  stock,  which  is  made 
trantferable  in  such  aujounts  as  directors  aiay  sanction.  Sli&rea  or  stock  may  b«  bald 
by  any  norHon  without  limit  as  to  number,  provided  tliat  line  total  value  does  not  exceed 
two  inilneus  Bterlmg. 


-Vl 


leoDsent  of  the  Ooloutal  Treiisurer,  who  is  empowered  to  Kutiafy  himself  that  a.riy 
r  proposed  dlvideod  will  not  unduly  affect  the  secarity  of  tho  colony  in  reHpeotof  the 
fQ»rantee. 

By  section  5  of  the  Act,  the  Colonial  Treivsutor  might  requira  tha  directors 
to  cikll  up  £500,000,  being  one- third  of  the  rederve  oi^pital,  withm  twi$lve  months, 
«iid  this  has  accordingly  been  done. 

Aa  provided  by  the  Aot,  the  head  office  of  the  bank  hiM  been  removed  to 
WellingtoQ,  and  a  new  Board  of  dirtjetora  alocted.  The  Governor  in  Goancil  has 
appointed  a  President,  and  an  Atiditor  of  the  bii^iinega  ootsidu  the  United  King- 
^ra*  An  Auditor  of  the  baainesa  within  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Agent  General, 

If  an  unfavourable  report  by  one  or  both  of  the  Auditors,  conftrmed  by  the 
^r^sident,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  bufiiness  of  the  bank,  be  received  by  the 
Oolenial  Treasurer,  tho  directors  are  to  amend  the  management  in  such  manoer 
^*  the  Treasurer  may  demand  in  writing. 

The  shares  held  in  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Estates  Company  (Limtted)  by 
^'^^isiank  are,  pending  the  completion  of  liquidation,  to  be  treated  m  valuing  as 

**Tbe  Bank  Shareholders  Act,  1894,"  provides  that  the  directors  of  any  bank 
**lAy  dpcltno  to  register  any  trauiifer  of  Hhures  upon  whicfi  there  i**  any  liability 
'^lade  by  a  shareholder  to  any  person  of  whoiie  responsibility  they  may  not  be 
*^ti*fled,  **  The  Bank  Direotors  and  Shares  Transfer  Act,  18t>4,'*  gives  authority 
^o  direotort  to  refuse  approval,  witliotit  assigning  reasons,  to  any  trausfor  of 
^liare«  on  which  there  is  Liabdity.  It  limits  the  number  of  directors  to  not 
^^cft  Ifaau  five  or  more  than  seven. 


^ 


••Thw  Bans  of  New  Zbaxand  and  Baxkino  Act,  1895/' 
Amendment  Act. 


I         -of 


This  Act  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  September,  1895.     It  provided  for  writing 

00  the  paid  up  capital  of  th^Bank  of  New  Zealand  (£'JO0,0(X)),  together  with  the 
I>roc>.eJ^  (estimated  at  £450,0(X))  of  the  Erst  call  of  ^  6s,   8d.  on  the  reserve 

1  lability  of  £10  per  share, 

A  sttm  of  £500, OCX)  new  capital   is  raided  by   preferred  shares,  and   issued 

Co  the  oniony  in    exchange  for   Qovernm^jnt  securities,     Tho  preferred  shares 

^»«ar  idterest   at   3|    per   cent.     The  bank   may   within   six   years   repurchase 

^Ijem   at   par.      Fuither   share  capital   is    created    by  a    second  call    of  one- 

^kiird  of  the  reserve   liability  (£3  6s.  8d.  per  share)  in'  four  instalments,    and 

Im  fioAl    third   may    be   called    up   at   any    time    after    the    'dial    December, 

fiOS.    The  sum  of  one  million  pounds,  required  by  the  Share  Guarantee  Act 

i  1894  to  be  invested  as   the  Colonial  Treasurer   might  tipprove,  is  released 

for  employment  by  the   bank  id  its  ordinary  business.     So  long  lis  tiie  colony 

ft*«iiiiins  liable  under  the  Act,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  bank  is  to  be  appointed 

^*Jtbe  Governor,  and  one  of  the  preaent  directors  is  to  resign  to  make  way  for  the 

Government  appointee. 

An  Aiaet*  Realisation  Board  h  tstabUshi^d  to  purchase  all  the  a^^et>i  of  the 
^!*tates  Company,  and  of  the  Auckland  Agricultural  Company,  for  the  sum 
^  £3,731,706,  being  the  estimated  value  of  the  propertien;  on  the  3lBt  of 
MfcKh,  lBt>5,  subject,  however,  to  an  adjustment  of  station  accounts,  the  pur- 
ttaMs-tnoney  to  be  paid  m  debentures  issued  by  the  Assets  Bourd,  having  a  nine 
I*  currency  and  bearing  interest  at  3^  per  cen  t.  per  annum  from  the  Blst 
!h»  1895,  any  deficiency  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Government  as  a  charge 
the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  colony. 
Provisioa  is  made  for  securing  ttie  Government  against  loss  on  account  of 
^^  guarantee,  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may,  in  the  event  of  any  deficiency, 
Appoint  a  Receiver  in  respeot  of  the  securities  with  the  powers  of  a  liqnidator 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Assets  Beal illation  Board  ts  a  body 
corporate,  consisting  of  three  member^,  twi  appointed  by  the  Qovernor  and  one 
tboBvik  by  the  directors  of  the  bank. 

Section  3  of  "  The  Banking  Act,  1394,'*  is  repealed,  and  power  is  given  to  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  to  purchase  the  business  and  assets  of  any  oiher  bank 
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doing  buBiness  in  the  colony,  excepting  such  lissetB  as  are  found  to  be  bad.doabi 
fuU  or  vfiJueless.     Any  tuch  purobase  \s  conditional  on  ratification  by  the  Ahi 
holders  of  the  selling  bank  and  the  approval  of  Parliament.      [Tht  busitieM  o^ 
the  Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand  )ias  ainc4  been  purcluued  under  the  autftorit^ 
gwen^  the  contract  bchtg  approved  under  the  Ameruiment  Act  of  1 896 ^  section    ^ 
afid  Bubsequ^ntly  ratified  by  the  ahareitolders  of  the  selling  bank.] 

So  long  A»  the  colony  remains  in  any  measure  liable  under  the  Act.  or  tha 
Share  Guarantee  Act  of  1394,  the  proprietors  of  the  bank  may  not  take  any  atep» 
towards  winding  up  or  dissolving  the  bank. 

The  AsRetB  Board  arf«  to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  every  six  months,  ftod  la; 
the  s&me  before  Parliament, 

Savings  Banks. 

The  number  of  post-offices  open  for  the  transaction  of  savings  ^ 
bank  business  at  the  end  of  1897  was  388. 

There  were  36,394  new  accounts  opened  in  the  year,  and  24,82 d 
accounts  were  closed.     The  total   number  of  open  accounts  atth^- 
end  of  1897  was  159,331,  of  which  117,201  were  for  amounts  not  e; 
ceediug  J£20. 

The  deposits  received  during  the  year  amounted  to  £3,187,21 
28.  4d,,  and  the  withdrawals  to  £2,891^169  5s.  8d.,  the  excess 
deposits  over  withdrawals  having  thus  been  £296»049  16s.  8d*     Th 
total  sum  standing  at  credit  of  all  accounts  on  the  31st  Decern bejp^^  ^ 
1897,  was  £4,744,924  18s.  Id.,  which  gave  an  average  of  £29  ISa.  7i 
to  the  credit  of  each  account. 

The  following  were  the  securities,  &c.,  standing  in  the  name 
the  Postmaster-General  on  account  of  the  Post-Ojfice  Savings-Ban£ 
Fund  on  the  Slst  December,  1897  :— 


Description  of  SecmifeiM,  Ae. 


Nominal  Value. 

Value  at  Cost       « 
Priee. 

£ 
250,000 

0 

d. 
0 

2.50,000 

0 

:^oo 

0 

0 

300 

0 

13,000 

0 

0 

12,480 

0    •     ^ 

707, lis 

0 

0 

707,1*) 

0    • 

01,837 

0 

0 

91,837 

0    (^ 

662,200 

0 

0 

56i»,a00 

0   o 

75,000 

0 

0 

72,000 

0   (O 

8,100 

0 

0 

8,100 

0    0^ 

42,000 

0 

0 

36,076  17    8  ^ 

34.100 
6,000 

0 
0 

0 
0 

34,100 
6,000 

0    0     , 
0    6 

5,200 

0 

0 

o' 

4,342 

0    0   J 

1,794,866 

0 

1*784,564 

17    6  J 

*«  Aid  to  Fublio  Works  and  Land  Settt«ment 

Act,  1B96/'  Dcbtjutures  at  S|  per  cent. 
Bank   of   New    Zealand:    Hnkitika    Harbour 

Boanl  6xed  deposit 
**  Cousolidated  Loan  Act,  1867,'*   Debentures, 

4  per  cent, 
**  Consolidated  Stock  Aot,  1684,*'  Debentures, 

4^  per  cent. 
"Consolidated  Stock  Aot,  1864,"Debenture«, 

4  per  Qutit. 
**  Consolidated  Stock  Aot,  1884,*' Debentures, 

3^  per  cent. 
"  Defence  and  other  Purposes  Loan  Act,  1870,'* 

Debentures,  4  per  cent.    . . 
"  Defence  and  other  Parposefi  Loan  Act|  1870," 

Debentures,  4^  per  cent,  . » 
Dtstrict  Railwayii  Purciiafiing  Acts,   1885-86, 

Debentures,  4  per  cent.    .. 
District    Railways   Purchasing  Acta,  ISS^-^, 

Scrip,  4  per  cent, 
Dunedin  Garrison  Hall  Debentures.  5  per  cent. 
*■  General  Purpoaea  Loan   Act,  1873."  Deben- 
tures, 4  per  cent. 
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Description  of  Secaritiea,  &c. 


Nominal  Valne. 


Value  at  Cost 
Price. 


Brought  forward 
iroent  Loans    to    Local  Bodies   Act, 
Debentures,  3 J  per  cent.    . . 
ith  Hajrbour  Board  Debentures,  5  per 

ith  Harbour   Board    Debentures,  4^ 
nt 

n  Borough  Debentures,  5^  per  cent. . . 
k  Harbour  Board  Debentures,  5  per  cent, 
ration  and  Public  Works  Loan  Act, 
Debentures,  4  per  cent, 
ration  ajid  Public  Works  Loan  Act, 
Debentures,  4^  per  cent.    . . 
.tion   and   Public   Works  Loan   1870 
tures,  4  per  cent.  (Imperial  gueiranteed) 
i  Stock,  3  per  cent, 
r  Settlements  Acts,   1892  and   1894, 
tures,  4  per  cent.  . . 
}r  Settlements  Act,  1894,"  Debentures, 
cent. 

or  Settlements  Act,  1892,"  Debentures, 
cent. 

Improvement  and  Native  Lands  Ae- 
on Act,  1894,"  Debentures,  4  per  cent. 
Improvement  and  Native  Lands  Ae- 
on Act,  1894,"  Debentures,  3J  per  cent. 
Land  Purchases  Act,  1892,"  Deben- 

4^  per  cent 

akaia  Kiver  Board  Debentures,  5  per 

Borough  Consolidated  Loan  1893  De- 
es, 5  per  cent. 

Harbour  Bonds,  5^  per  cent. 
Harbour  Advances,  1887,  5  per  cent, 
arbour  Board  Debentures,  4^  per  cent. 
Borough  Debentures,  6  per  cent. 
Harbour  Board  Debentures,  5  per  cent. 
Revenues  Act,  1893  "  (Treasury  Bills), 
cent, 
t  Harbour  Board  Debentures,  4}  per 

t   Harbour  Board  Debentures,  5  per 


Totals 


1,794,866 

176,000 

50,000 

50,000 

3,000 

10,000 

174,200 

20,900 

400,000 
284,416 

129,100 

339,690 

46,276 
264,000 

35,000 

125,000 

1,500 

13,800 
32,000 
30,000 
10,000 
6,500 
10,000 

289,200 

32,000 

339,200 


8.  d. 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0  0 
0    0 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


£  s.  d. 

1,784,564  17  8 

176,000  0  0 

50,000  0  0 

50,000  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

167,272  0  0 

20,527  10  0 

400,000  0  0 

284,416  0  0 

129,100  0  0 

339,690  0  0 

45,276  0  0 

264,000  0  0 

35,000  0  0 

125,000  0  0 

1,600  0  0 

13,800  0  0 

32,000  0  0 

30,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

6,500  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

289,200  0  0 

32,000  0  0 

339,200  0  0 


4,665,648    0    0 


4,648,046    7    8 


tre  are  seven  savings-banks  in  the  colony  not  connected 
le  Post  OfiBce.  The  total  amount  deposited  in  them  in 
^as  £485,185  128.  lOd.,  of  which  the  deposits  by  Maoris 
sed  £199  lOs.  2d.  The  withdrawals  reached  the  sum  of 
(2  10s.  2d.,  exceeding  the  total  deposits  by  £2,556  17s.  4d. 
tsA  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  at  the  end  of  the 
ebs  £775,154  12s.  8d.,  of  which  sum  £169  78.  5d.  belonged  to 


Summary  of  all  Deposits. 

If  the  total  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  assumed  to  1; — ^>^ 
equal  to  the  average  foi-  the  last  quarter,  tlieii  it  may  be  affirm^^^^ 
that,  exclusive  of  Government  tnoneys,  the  deposits  in  the  sever  ^ 
banks  of  issue  and  in  the  two  classes  of  savings-banks  aniuunted  ^  Q>^ 
the  end  of  189?  to  £18,058,827.  In  addition »  there  are  the  deposi  .^^t» 
with  building  societies,  which  in  1896  were  £200,546,  and  it  is  )mov^^^^ 
that  there  wt^re  also  deposits  with  financial  companies,  of  which  i  ^  '^0 
particulars  have  been  supplied  to  the  department.  The  known  d  ^^Be^ 
posits  roach  an  average  of  £25  ITs.  4d.  per  head  of  the  popiilatio  -^cdHj 
exclusive  oi  Maoris. 

Building  Societieb. 

There  were  65  registered  bnilding  societies  in  operation  in  th^C  ^ 
colony  at  the  end  of  1896.     Of  these,  21  were  terminable  societii 
the  rest  were  permanent. 

The  total  receipts  by  these  societies  duririg  their  financial  yea»  ^^^ 
were  £601,782,  of  which  deposits  comprised  £200,646. 

The  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  valued  at  £922,819.  Th*^Ti^ 
total  habilities  were:  To  shareholders,  reserve  fund,  &c,f  £711.56t:s— "^« 
to  depositors,  £202,847  ;  and  to  bankers  and  other  creditor*^^*^' 
£8,409.  I 

Mortgages. 

The  total   number  of   mortgages  registered  (excluding   mone^T  ^^^ 
lent  under  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act)  in  the  ye^  "=^J 
1895-96  was  9,413,  representing  an  amount  of  £5,573J90.     Tt* 
total  sum  was  advanced  as  under  : — 


1 » 344, 833  by  7*366  mortgages  not  cacoeediim  £600  eaoh, 

793 , 562  by  1 , 085  ,,         between  £500  and  £1 , 000  each. 

1  ,12h , 20U  by      823  ^         between  m  ,000  and  £5,000  eiwh, 

1,707/205  by      139  ^         over  £5»000  eawsb. 

The  full  amounts  borrowed^  classified  to  show  the  various  raV 
of  interest  paid,  were  : — 


26,265  hi  Bill  oil  sums  at  less  than  5  pet  cent. 
633,226  at  from  6  per  cent,  to  6J  pec  cent. 
7.52,764  Qt  5^  per  cent. 
116,600  at  5f  percent- 
1 ,372,261  at  from  6  per  cent  to  SJ  per  cent. 
371,896  at  from  6^  per  cent,  to  6|  per  cent* 
599,542  at  from  7  per  cent,  to  7|  par  cent. 
111,651  atTi  percent, 

382,848at  8  per  cent,  I 

173,416  in  email  sums,  at  raten  above  S  per  cent.  ' 

853,801  &t  rates  whicb  aio  not  Bpecified. 

Similar  information  for  a  later  year  was  applied  for.  hut  13  DOt 
procurable,  as  the  return  presented  to  Parliament  from  which  the 
above  figures  are  taken  was  a  special  one,  and  there  has  been  no 
order  for  its  continuance. 


Friendly  Societies, 

The  Kegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies  received  returns  for  the  year 
1896  from  392  lodges,  courts,  tents,  &c.,  of  various  friendly  societies 
throughout  the  colony.  The  number  of  members  at  the  end  of  1896 
was  31,825, 

Tlie  total  value  of  the  assets  of  these  societies  was  £611,826, 
equivalent  to  iS19  4s.  6d.  per  member.  Of  the  total  assets,  the 
value  of  the  sick  and  funeral  benefit  funds  was  £562,862, 

The  receipts  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  sick  and  funeral 
fands  amounted  to  £73*545 ,  and  the  expenditure  to  £49,781,  of 
which  the  sick-pay  to  members  reached  the  sum  of  £31,642.  In 
addition  to  the  sick-pay,  the  sum  of  £29,B19  was  paid  out  of  the 
medical  and  iiianagemeut  expenses  fund  for  attendance  given  and 
medicine  supplied  to  the  members  and  their  families. 


Life  Insurances. 

There  were  existing  in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  the  year  1896  as 
many  as  72.193  life  insurance  policies,  an  average  of  nearly  119  in 
I  every  1,000  persons  Uving.  The  gross  amount  represented  by  these 
]  policies  was  £19.097,456,  an  average  of  £264  lOa.  8d.  for  each  policy, 
'  and  of  £26  14s.  lOd.  for  every  European  inhabitant  of  the  colony  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  ifistribution  of  these  policies  among  the 
Various  life  assurance  ofi&ces  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 


N&hm  of  Office. 


Mnmbdr  of 
Team  of 

Boilnees  In 
tbe  Oolony. 


New  ZeftJ&nd  Businees  only. 


Number  of 


QroBs  Amoaat 


l^TioiarSt    iwured  by  Pollcl^i 
End  of  Year      "End  of  Yew 
1880. 


leea. 


T^e    Australian     Mutual     Provident 

Society 
^^fi  Citizatit*  Life  Assumnoe  Company 

(timited) 
3ia  Golotilal  Mutual  Life  Assurance 

Soeietjr  (Limited) 
I  Hie  Equitable  Life  A&suranoo  Society 
■     of  the  United  States 
I  ^  Kutuat  Aftsurance  Society  of  Vio- 

lotl*  (Limitied) 
nie  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Ana- 

tralasia 
{ Ibe  National  Mutual  Life  Asaooiation 

of  Atjatralasia  (Limited) 
[B"*^®"  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

)  Life  InffurancG  Department  of  the 
r  Zeal&ad  Government 

TotftU 


35 

22,279 

3 

645 

13 

3,961 

12 

767 

13 

1,618 

20 

4,04d 

17 

4,051 

10 
27 

157 
34 » 772 

n,m 

6,474,661  0  0 
77,450    0    0 

1,073,144  I  U 
829,081  0  0 
202,154  17  U 

1»OI0,€]£    1    0 


t. 


0  a 
0  # 


.45»  u    i 
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It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  half  the  policies  are  held 
the  Government  Life  Insurance  Department.  A  special  article 
concerning  this  institution  will  be  found  in  Part  III.  of  thii 
book. 

Industrial  Life  Assurance. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  life  insurance  transactions  alluded 
above,  there  were  in  1896  two  industrial  life  assurance  offices  doinn 
business  in  New  Zealand.     The  number  of  policies  in  existence  an( 
the  gross  amount  insured  by  such  policies  at  the  end  of  the  y< 
were : — 


Namber 

of 

Years 

of 

Bnsineaa 

in  the 

Colony. 

New  Zealand  Biuine«  only.    -^. 

Name  of  Of&ce. 

Number  of 

existing 

Policies  at 

End  of  Tear 

1896. 

GroeaAmoont    _^"5 
insured  by  PdUeL-^^M 
atEndofTett    -=^r 
1808. 

The  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company 

(Limited) 
The  Provident  and  Industrial  Insurance 

Company  of  New  Zealand 

8 

7 

10,231 
7,946 

£         a.                <"• 

252,696    3               ^ 

185.244  11  n         ^ 

Totals 

•• 

18,177 

437,940  15                ^ 

The  Public  Trust  Office. 


special  articl^^:*4l 
1890  to  2,33^^* 
to  £1,898,16;^^-^ 


This  important  institution  is  fully  described  in  a 
The  number  of  estates  in  it  increased  from  1 ,  678  in 
in  1897,  while  the  total  value  rose  from  £1,240,097 
during  the  same  period. 

Classifying  the  business  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1897^^^ 
the  results  are  : — 


Wills  and  bequests  (including  sinking  fund 

accounts)     . . 
Intestate  estates 
Real  estates    . . 
Lunatic  estates 
Native  reserves 

West  Coast  Settlement  Reserves 
Unclaimed  lands 


No. 

of 

Estates. 

Value 

of 
Estates. 

466 

744,742 

781 

88,761 

86 

11,161 

510 

88,133 

112 

355,000 

293 

600,000 

86 

10,376 

Private  Wealth. 

The  number  and  value  of  estates  of  deceased  persons  finally 
certified  on  which  duty  was  paid  during  the  years  1895,  1896,  and 
-^nwn  classified  according  to  amount : — 


VATS    WHALTH. 
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1895. 

IflOQ. 

1B07. 

Ywlne  of  Eiitote«. 

N  amber 

AfimregEto 

vtflueon 

Number 

Value  on 

Number 

Afigregate 
value  on 

of 

which 

of 

which 

of 

which 

'  E«UtoB> 

Duty  wu 

Eitates, 

DutT  was 

Eitatei. 

Duty  was 

Paid. 

Paid. 

Paid. 

£                M 

M 

I 

M 

100  to       500      . . 

892 

89,092 

431 

123.283 

672 

126,146 

500  ,    1,000 

1S4 

97,210 

160 

112,430 

171 

120,438 

1,000  ,     2,000      ,. 

107 

150,151 

113 

159,416 

108 

153,708 

2,000  .    3,000      .. 

37 

90.950 

45 

107,940 

39 

95,904 

8,000  ,    4,000      .. 

27 

92,8G8 

20 

6a»656 

39 

132,793 

1,000  .    5.000      .. 

18 

79.387 

10 

45,816 

19 

65,781 

5,000  ,    7,500      .. 

18 

113,204 

19 

112,335 

32 

197,396 

7,600  .  10,000      . . 

11 

91,756 

17 

145,472 

13 

114,477 

10,000  ,  15,000      .. 

6 

76,463 

14 

163,840 

13 

156,020 

16.000  ,  20,000      , . 

5 

88,234 

B 

139,988 

1         12 

199,686 

S0,000  ftnd  over       . . 

la 

694,991 

IB 

987,180 

1         ^^ 

598.392 

Totoli 

767 

1,564,306 

855 

2,166,366 

1.128 

1,980.741 

1 

The  number  of  estates  admitted  to  probate,  and  the  number  of  , 
c^ult  deaths  in  each  year,  1893  to  1897,  were  : — 


Teur. 


18^ 
1894 
1895 

1896 
1897 


Number 

of 
Ettlate«. 


544 
609 
767 
855 
1,128 


Number 

of 

Ailult  DealhB. 


Proponioii  per  Gent, 
of  Adnlttt  who  died 
leiiviug  Property 

on  which  Duty  paid. 


3,603 
4,148 
4,033 
3,944 
4,25S 


1509 
1468 
1902 
21-68 
2649 


t 

^B  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  no  less  than  26  out  of  every  100 

^■«-^ult8  who  died  during  the  year  1897  left  property  subject  to  estate 
^^xa  ty. 

On  these  data  it  is  possible  to  compute  roughly  the  total 
v-^ulue  of  private  property  in  the  colony.  This  method  of  estimating 
^1:1.^  private  wealth  of  a  people  by  means  of  the  probate  returns 
**=^^y  not  be  strictly  accurate,  and  is  indeed  strongly  objected  to  by 
5^^*3ie  statisticians,  but  it  was  nevertheless  selected  by  the  late  Pro- 
''^Bsor  Main  waring  Brown  as  the  hest  and  most  trustworthy  plan, 
^^culations  of  the  %v€alth  of  the  living  on  the  proportional  basis  of 

k^*xaount8  left  by  the  dea*!  have  not  been  considered  satisfactory  in 
*Otae  of  the  Australian  colonies,  but  in  New  Zealand,  where  wealth 
^  tDore  evenly  distributed,  the  results  have  proved  fairly  comparable 
y^ar  by  year,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  accepted  as  a 
Uood    indication    of    the    facts.      Dividing   the   aggregate    amount 
i^toitted  to  probate  during  a  series  of  years  by  the  number  of 
flpba^^    occurring  within  the   same  period,   the  average  value  of 
"froperty  left  by  each  person  dying  is  obtained*     On  the  assumption 


1^ 
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that  the  average  wealth  of  each  person  hviog  is  equal  to  that  left  by^^ 
each  person  dying,  the  total  aggregate  private  wealth  may  readily  b€^<J" 
found  by  multiplying  the  average  amount  left  at  death  by  the  nuni- 
ber  of  persons  living.     It  ia  necessary  for  this  calculation  to  tak^:2#, 
the  average  results  for  a  series  of  years,  as  any  inference  drawn  fronaci 
the  figures  of  a  single  year  would  be  untrustworthy  ;  for  an  inrrnnfif>r:n 
in  the  death-rate  must  necessarily  give  a  corresponding  decrease 
the  estiiitated  wealth,  unless  the  value  of  estates  admitted  to  pro* 
bate  maintains  year  by  year  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of  death  a 
An  epidmnic  among  young  children  who  have  no  property  to  leav»"^i^.j«,« 
would  unduly  lower  the  average ;   while,  on  the  other  hand,  th  -jrJ^  «iil 
deaths  of    a  few   wealthy  persons  would  raise  it  abnormally,     nr"       JM 
must  also  be  remembered,  when  using  these  figures  for  comparativ^^^^^Tqi 
purposes,  that  the  lowness  of  the  death-rate  in  New  Zealand  is  i  ^      in 
great  measure  due  to  the  small  mortality  among  infants.    By  puttin^n::^^ 
the  figures  for  several  years  together,  and  taking  the  average  for  th^cAe 
term,  faiily  correct  results  may  be  arrived  at,  as  thus : — 


Yctitra, 
ijjclufiivo. 


Amount 
a  wot  11  to. 


Total 

>f umber  of 

Death  B. 


AvtiTmga 

Amount  Ittft 

by  each 

Perfton. 


kyerhg9 

Nutnber  of 
Persona 


1893-97 


8,463,648 


33,S75 


252 


8 


692,288 


174,511,998 


.^ 


It  is  manifest  J  however,  that  this  average  does  not  exhibit  wit 
sufficient  accuracy  the  actual  present  amount  of  wealth.      If  th 
average  amount  per  head  were  the  same  at   the  end  of  the  vei 
1897  as  for  the  period  1893-97— \iz.,  £252  082— then  the  total  wealth 
possessed  by  the  729»0d6  persons  in  the  colouy  on  the  31st  Decai 

■    her  of  that  year  would  be  £183;781JB0. 

H  These  figures,  however,  fall  short  of  the  full  amount  of  privat^^ 

wealth,  as  the  values  sworn   to   do   not  include   those  estates  o^  ~Z-^ 
which  no  stamp  duty  is  payable^viz.,  land  and  goods  passing  tcz^,^!^ 
the  husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased,  and  properties  under  £100.  ^-"^ 
The  total  of  these  must  be  considerable,  and  should  give  a  sub-^ 
stantial  increase  to  the  average  amount  per  head,  and  therefore 

^    the  total  wealth* 

B       ,  The  estimated  private  wealth  for  each  year  since  1888  ia  sho' 

H    by  the  following  figures  : — 

^H         Ye&r. 


1888 


1890 
1891 
1899 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Anionnt. 

ATerft^o  liar  Re*d. 
216 

131,345,925 

133,135,134 

915 

142,631,461 

92g 

145,780,502 

380 

152,065,087 

936 

156,058,273 

383 

154,715,821 

335 

152,918,021 

219 

170,007,843 

238 

183,781,780 

2S3     ^m 

The  Govern  meet  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales  estimated  the 
private  wealth  of  the  seveo  colonies  of  Aostralasia  for  the  year  189Q 
at  £ia69.4a'i,O0a 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  with  the  resultsof  similar  calculations  for  other 
parts  of  the  world.  A  table  giving  this  information  for  vsirious  coun- 
tries has  accordingly  been  introduced;  but,  ic  comparing  the  vvealtii 
of  one  country  with  another,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pur- 
chasing'power  of  money  in  dififert  nt  parts  of  the  world  varies  con- 
siderably, and  without  information  on  this  head  bare  statetnents  of 
wealth  per  inhabitant  are  of  very  little  use,  and  often  misleading. 
Besides  this,  the  question  as  to  what  extent  Goverament  undertakes 
such  functions  as  the  construction  and  working  of  railways  disturbs 
comparisons  of  private  w^ealth.  The  figures  are  for  the  most  part 
taken  from  Mulhall's  *'  Dictionary  of  Statistics"  : — 

Wealth  op  PBUfciPAi*  Oodutiubs, 


AverAffe  Amooiit 

Couotryt 

Privftte  WeaJtb. 

per  H#ft4 
ofropiilfttion. 

M 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

..     9,400,000,000 

247 

France 

..     8,698,000,000 

222 

Germany 

..     0^437,000,000 

1S3 

Rassja 

_     5,069,000,000 

65 

Austriiv-HiiTigftry 

..     8,855,000,000 

96 

Itftly    .. 

..     2,96BJX)0,000 

98 

Spain  . . 

,     2,516,000,000 

143 

Portugal 

408,000,000 

83 

Sweden  and  Norway 

880,000,000 

122 

Denmark 

404.0(X>,000 

102 

Holtatid 

980,0f)0,(XX) 

213 

Bolgiiim 

..     1,007.000,000 

165 

Switzerland 

494,000,000 

165 

Unitei}  States    .. 

_    12,824,000,000 

205 

Canada 

980,000,000 

196 

In  the  year  1885  the  property-tax  returns  gave  £40,304,000  as 

^J^   value  of  pyblic  property  in  the  colony,  including  Crown  lands, 

^^Vicatioiial,   municipal,   and  other   reserves,   with  public  works — 

^^^aely,  railways,  telegraphs^  lighthouses,  buildings^  bar  hour- works, 

f^*^*'^    water-supply  on  goldfields.      In  1888  the  value  of  ihe  above 

^*i  risen  to  £42,505,000,  and  it  ia  supposed  that  in  1895  the  sum 

T^'^tild  probably  be  about  £45,000,000.     There  are  also  from  nine  to 

r|^*^    millions  of  acres  of  lauds  the  property  of  the  Maoris,     In  1888 

^*^^   Native  lands  were  valued  at  £3,000,000  sterUng.     The  present 

^^Ue  is  probably  not  so  much  ;  some  land  has  been  sold,  but,  on  the 

^*icsr  hand,  some  of   that    retaine<l    may   have  increased  in  value. 

^hen  the  results  of  the  work  now  in  progress  under  the  new  Valua- 

t  '^  Act  are  made  known  by  the  Valuer- General,  more  accurate 

^8^08  than  those  given  above  will  be  available. 

Eakningb  and  Income. 
The  amount  of  the  aggregate  annual  earnings  of  the  people  of 
Hew  Zealand  is  given  in  the  Year*book  of  1897  {p.  283).     To  arrive 
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at  this  estimate  the  method  adopted  was  to  allot  to  each  person  th»-«:£^ 
prohjible  income  earned  iu  respect  of  the  occupation  set  dowcx^v^^-^ 
against  his  or  her  name  In  the  household  schedules  collected  at  th^^trlijr 
census  of  12th  April,  1896.  Exception  may  no  doubt  be  taken  tOiJ^ 
the  plan  of  basing  a  calculation  on  a  series  of  arbitrary  assumptions  ^xrr^ 
but  there  is  precedent  for  such  a  course.  The  results  of  the  cal  X«^«i 
culation  were  given  without  any  guarantee  of  accuracy,  siniilarjBj^ 
figures  having  been  called  for  in  the  past.  Indeed  it  is  importanx^- 
to  make  clear  that  the  figures  must  only  be  considered  as  pn  m-r^-^ 
forward  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  and  rather  of  necessity  tha^-^^^^ 
otherwise.  They  may  indeed  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  facts,  but  tkti  ^^l 
responsibility  of  using  them  for  any  particular  purpose  is  not  ao^^^^j^e- 
cepted  by  the  Registrar-Generai. 

Wages. 
The  aggregate  of  wages  paid  in  the  colony  for  the  year  1896.  ^ 
given  in  the  Year-book  of  1897  (p.  284),  was  arrived  at  by  assigai 
to  each  wage-earner  the  probable  annual  income  each  would  deri 
from   the   profession   or   occupation   followed.     As  in  the  case 
income,  the  calculations  made  were  put  forward  merely  by  way 
an  attempt  to  get  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  facts,  and  becaui 
asked  for ;  but  no  assurance  whatever  can  be  given  as  to  the  exac 
ness  of  the  conclusions  stated,  and  the  Registrar-General  does  w 
accept  any  responsibility  in  regard  to  their  use. 

Cost  of  Livikg. 

An  estimate  made  in  1894  of  the  cost  of  living  in  New  Zeal 
showed   a   total   expenditure  of  £23,349,623.    This   sum  includec:^  ' 
besides  what  was  spent  on  necessaries — food,  drink,  clothing,  fue- 
light,  rent,  and  furniture — the  additional  outlay  on  luxuries,  e.g 
books,   pictures,   amusements,   &c.,    and   on    things    of    occasion; 
necessity,  such  as  stimulants,  medical  comforts,  personal  atteo' 
ancc,  and  the  hke.     The  rate  arrived  at  per  head  of  population  w 
£35  69.  Id.  ]  and  this  may  fairly  bo  taken  as  the  probable  averag 
for  1897. 

The  average  income  per  head  was  previously  shown  to  be  fronC 
£37  12s.  to  £44. 

Mr.  Mulhall,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics/'  gives  the  average 
expenditure  per  head  of  population  lor  various  countiies  specilleid 


as  follows : — 

Avoroge 

Av«rago 

Con  D  try. 

BzpHaudJtore 

Country. 

ExiM?ufliture 

per  Htiibd. 

por  H«ad. 

£     ft.     d. 

£       8.        d. 

United  Kingdom 

,.     29  14     9 

Norway 

..     19    0     0 

France 

.,     23  19    4 

Denmcirk     . . 

..     28  11     5 

Germatiy 

.,     20     3     4 

Holland 

.,     20  17    i 

Russia 

..     10    1  11 

Belgium 

..     SS    8    2 

Austria 

..     14    i    9 

Switzerland 

..     18    0    0 

Italy 

..     11  11    0 

United  States 

..     82  16    2 

Spain 

,.     15  12    6 

Canada 

..     23    6    2 

Portugal 

..     11    5    6 

Austiralia     . . 

, .     33  10    3 

Sweden 

..     20    8    4 

Argentina    .  •  ^ 

^^27    9     1. 

OOBT  OF  LIYING  AND  PRICES  AND  WAGES. 


?he  estimate  for  Australasia,  as  made  in  1894  by  Mr.  Go^hlan, 
Oovemment  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales,  was  as  high  as 

12s.  lOd.  per  head. 

^low  are  shown  the  quantities  used  per  head  of  population  in 
Zealand  of  some  of  the  main  articles  of  consumption.     The 

es  are  averages  for  five  years  : — 


AvEBAGB  Annual  Oonbumftion. 


Food,  Drinks,  and  Stimulants, 


Articles. 
Wheat 
Beef 
Mutton 
Butter 
Cheese 
Milk 

Cocoa  and  chocolate. . 
Coffee  and  chicory    . . 
Tea 
Sugar 
Kice 

Fruits,  dried  (imported) 
Fruits,  fresh  (imported) 
Mustard 
Pickles 
Sauces 

Spices  and  pepper     . . 
Salt 

Vinegar 

Tobacco,  snuff,  cigars 
Spirits 
Wine 
Beer 


Other  Articles, 


Kerosene     . . 
Soap  (imported) 
Soap,  New  Zealand  . . 
Candles  (imported)    . . 
Candles,  New  Zealand 
Matches 
Soda,  carbonate 
Soda,  crystals 
Coal 


Average  per  Inhabitant. 
..  bush.        6*00 


..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  gal. 

..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  lb. 


107-20 
12600 

17-10 
4-40 

22-50 
0-48 
0-46 
5-88 

81-76 
8-89 
6-72 

22-06 
0-28 


doz. pts.   002 
doz.  pts.   002 


..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  gal. 

..  lb. 

..  gal. 

..  gal. 

..  gal. 


..  gal. 

..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  gross 

..  lb. 

..  lb. 

..  tons 


0-68 
83-98 
012 
1-99 
0-69 
0-16 
7-69 


2*19 
0-56 
14-58 
2-54 
2-66 
017 
019 
0-78 
1-11 
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Pbigbb  and  Wages. 

The  average  prices  of  produce,  live-stock,  provisions,  <&c.,  in  each 
provincial  district  are  given  for  the  year  1897  in  tabular  form  on 
pages  291  and  292.  While  the  variations  for  the  different  districts 
are  such  as  to  render  it  in  most  cases  inadvisable  to  show  averages 
for  the  colony,  this  has  nevertheless  been  done  for  the  staples  of  food, 
i.e.,  bread,  meat,  and  milk,  also  for  tea  and  sugar,  which  may  almost 
be  called  necessaries.  Averages  for  the  colony,  taken  out  for  the 
years  1877,  1887,  1890,  and  1897,  indicate  a  decline  in  prices  with 
the  advance  of  time.  In  striking  these,  prices  on  the  goldfields  hav& 
not  been  taken  into  account : — 


— 

1877. 

1887. 

1800. 

1897. 

8.     d. 

8.    d. 

a.    d. 

8. 

«^- 

Bread 

per  lb. 

0     2i 

0   u 

0     If 

0 

:^-- 

Beef 

per  lb. 

0    6J 

0    8i 

0    8 

0 

"^ 

Mutton 

per  lb. 

0    4 

0    2| 

0    2^ 

0 

•s 

Sugar 

per  lb. 

0    6f 

0    8 

0    8i 

0 

s 

Tea 

per  lb. 

3    0 

2    8 

2    3 

2 

c 

Butter  (fresh) 

per  lb. 

1    8 

1    0 

0    8 

0 

B 

Cheese  (colonial) 

per  lb. 

0  10 

0    6i 

0    61 

0 

^ 

Milk 

per  quart. 

0    H 

0    8 

0    8i 

0 

^ 

Bates  of  Wages. 
The  average  rates  of  wages  paid  in  1897  in  each  provin^'^^" 
district  for  agricultural,  pastoral,  artisan,  and  servants*  labour  9^^ 
given  on  pages  293  to  296. 
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Labour  Legislation. 
The  legislation  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand, 
cmd  termed  the   "  Labour  Laws/'  comprises  the  undermentioned 
statutes  and  regulations  made  under  various  Acts  :— 
•*  The  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment  Act,  1894." 
I  *•  The  CoDtmctors*  aotl  Workmen 'a  Lien  Act,  1B92.'* 

I  *•  The  Employera'  Liability  Act,  1882/'  with  amend ments  of  1891  and  1892. 

r  "  Tbe  Pactorie*  Act,  1894,"  and  Amendment  Act»  1896. 

*'  The  loduatrial  Conciliation  and  Arbrtration  Act,  1894/'  with  amendmenta, 
X895  and  1896. 

Labour  in  Coal-mmes:  Extract  from  *'  The  Goal-mines  Act,  1691;" 
Labour  in  Co&lmineB :  BeguIationB  for  the  Management  and  Administra- 
%tOii  of  Funds  and  Moneys  under  section  69  of  '*  The  Coalmines  Act,  1891.'* 
Labour  in  Mines  :  Extracts  from  *'  The  Mining  Act,  1891/* 
**  The  Sunday  Labour  in  Mine»  Prevention  Act,  1897/' 
**  The  Master  and  Apprentice  Act,  1865/'     Master  and  Apprentice  :  Extract 
£rom  "  The  Criminal  Code  Act,  1893/*  aeoLione  150  and  213. 
*^The  Servants'  Registry  Offices  Act,  1895/' 

*•  The  Shipping  and   Seamen *8  Act,  1877/'  with  Amendment  Aots  of  1885, 
'  a890,  1894,  1895.  and  1896, 

*'  The  Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Aott  1894/'  with  Amendment  Acta  of  1895 
AAd  1890. 

*'  The  Trade^Union  Act,  1878/'  and  Amendment  Act,  1896. 

"  The  Truck  Act,  1891." 

•*  The  Wages  Attachment  Act,  1895.'* 

*»The  Workmen's  Wages  Act,  1893.*' 

These  Acts  and  regulations  are  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the  Department  of  Labour,  with  general  remarks  by  the  Secretary, 
"Which  are  quoted  as  important  :■ — 

The  Ubtstir  laws  have  been  pn.Bsed  in  tho  effort  to  regulate  certain  conditions 

A^ectfng  employer  and  employed.    Their  scope  embraces  manydiffioulB  positions 

iote  whicii  the  exlngencies  ol  modern  industrial  life  have  forced  those  engaged  in 

ittideK  aud  handicrafts.     The  general  tendency  of  these  laws  is  to  ameliorate  the 

position  of  the  worker  by  preventing  social  oppression  through  undue  influences, 

or  Uirough  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  sanitation.    It  will  undoubtedly  be  found 

^a.t,  vbiih  the  advance  of  time,  these  laws  are  capable  of  improvement  and 

^rnecdment ;  but  they  have  already  done  much  to  make  the  lives  of  operatives 

'^f  f aller  and  more  healthy  growtht  and  their  aim  is  to  prevent  the  installation 

^^  ^bui*es  before  such  abuses  attain  formidable  dimensions. 

The  manufaoturing  population  in  New  Zealand  difEcrs  from  that  in  some 

Olber  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  by  its  wide  dispersion.     The  capital  city  has 

oitfaerto  been   uD&ble  to  draw  to  itself  the  industrial  ability  of  the  other  pro- 

'j^Gial  cc.*ntres  ;  and  not  only  do  Auckland,  Cbnatchuroh,  and  Duuedin  vie  with 

l^^llington  as  centres  of  population,  but  alno  as  nuclei  of  commercial  activity. 

*Q     the  second  class   towns,  such  as   Nelson,  Napier,  luvercargill,   4&c..   many 

^Portant  works  are   being   carried  on,  while   even  in  the  villages  and  rural 

^^tricts  the  progress  of  new  settlement  necessitates  the  manufacture  of  articles 

*^ich   in   older  communities   are    produced    in    specialised    localities.      Men 

'^^ttered  widely  at  the  numerous  occupations  of  colonial  country  life,  shearing, 

°^^^esting,  bush-felltng,  road-making,  or  sailing  coastal  vessels,  &c.,  require  legal 

f^toctton   against   the  dangers  and  disabilities  to  which   thoir  callings  expose 

u^tH.     This  general  diHper.sion  of  industry  necessitates  not  only  a  wide  system 

^^  «upervision,    but   legislative  measures    ot    a   peculiar    character,    at    once 

w^oiently  elastic  to  comif^rehond  many  varieties  of  function,  and  yet  rigid  to 

OiQah  any  apparent  abuse. 

The  moat  important  of  these  lawei,  in  its  general  significance^  is  that  dealing 
with  compulsory  arbitration  in  labour  disputes.  **The  ludaatrial  Conciliation 
IQd  Arbitration  Act,  1894  "   (with  its  amdnding  Act    of  1395),  exists   for  the 
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purpose  of  encooraging  iDdustnAl  afiaooiation,  and  to  facilitate  tba  settlement 
of  trade  diflicnHies,  SocieLks  consbtmg  of  five  or  more  emplojers,  or  of  seven 
or  more  iworkers^  may  be  registered  and  become  subject  to  the  juriBdiction  of  Uie 
Board  ajid  Court  appointed  by  the  Act  Any  such  society  may  briog  a  disputed  omm 
before  the  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  for  Lhat  district,  and,  if  the  Boa^ 
fails  to  efteot  a  settlem&nt,  tho  ditipute^  may  be  referred  to  the  Court  of  Arbittatioo, 
wbose  award  may  be  enforced  in  the  Rame  manner  as  an  award  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  amount,  however,  foe  which  f»uGh  an  award  may  be  enforced  a^aiti»t 
an  association  ia  limited  to  B500.     [There  is  also  an  Amendment  Act  of  1696.] 

**  The  Factories  Act,  1894/' is  a  ronpolidation  of  previoua  legislation,  with 
some  important  additions.  New  Zealand  has  been  divided  into  factory  diBtricta 
under  tho  charge  of  a  Chic!  Inspector  and  163  local  Inspectors.  As  a  *'  factory  " 
or  **  woik-toom  '*  includes  any  place  in  which  two  or  more  persons  are  engaged  in 
working  for  hire  or  reward  in  any  handicraft,  there  are  few  operatives  who  do 
not  come  within  the  Boope  of  the  Act.  Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are 
not  allowed  to  be  empioyed,  and  the  houra  of  labour,  holidays,  i^o.,  of  women 
and  youths  under  sixteen  are  strictly  regulated.  Good  ventilation,  sanitary 
accommodation^  and  genera]  cleanliness  of  buildings  are  points  dwelt  upon  ; 
while  machinery  haa  to  be  properly  guarded  >  fire  escapes  provided,  and  dangerous 
occupations  esneoially  olassified.  In  order  to  asMiut  the  system  of  free  general 
education  which  prevails  in  the  colony,  young  persons  are  not  allowed  to  work 
in  factories  till  they  have  passed  tho  Fourth  Standard  of  the  State  schools,  Of 
an  equivalent  examination.  To  prtvent  tho  introduction  of  *"  sweating**  into 
our  commercial  centres,  artiolen  made,  or  partly  made,  in  private  dwellings,  or 
unregistered  workshops,  have  to  be  labelled  when  oflered  for  sale,  »o  that  goods 
80  manufactured  (often  in  unsanitary  premises)  may  not  be  placed  in  the 
market  in  ot  mpetition  with  work  don©  in  properly  inspected  factories.  Any 
person  removing  such  labels  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  Factory  Inspectors 
also  eiercise  supervision  over  the  si  or  ping  accommodation  provided  for  shearers 
in  country  diatrlots.  As  the  sheep-runa  and  farms  are  widely  scattered,  some- 
times  in  the  rough  and  remote  back-country,  thin  part  of  the  work  of  inspeotioa 
is  no  easy  task.  A  v^omau  Inspector  of  Factories  also  gives  her  aesiatanoe  toihe 
duties  of  the  department,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  particularly  looklll^ 
into  the  condition  of  the  operative  women  and  girls.  [There  is  also  an  Atoand- 
tnent  Act  of  1896.] 

The  duration  of  the  hours  of  busine: sa  in  shops  is  limited  by  '*  The  Shops  Mud. 
Sbop-aHfli»-tants  Act,  1894,'*  and  "The  Shops  and  Shop-asaistants  Act  Amende- 
mini  Act,  1895.*'  These  provide  for  the  closing  of  all  shops  iu  towns  and. 
boroogha  for  one  afternoon  hatf-holiday  in  each  week.  A  few  shops,  such  a» 
those  of  chemists,  fruiterers,  eating- bouse  keepers,  (to.,  are  exempted  from  tbd 
general  closing  on  account  of  their  conveitience  to  the  public  ',  but  assistants  in 
Buoh  establishments,  in  the  bars  of  hotels,  and  in  country  stores,  must  have  tm 
hfdf-holiday  on  some  day  of  the  week.  Very  smalt  shops  carried  on  hj 
Europeans  without  paid  assistants  are  also  exempt  from  closing  on  the  gc^neraL 
half- holiday,  but  must  cloFe  on  one  afternoon  in  each  week.  The  hours  of  work: 
for  wumon  end  young  persons  are  defined;  sitting  accommodation  mutt  be 
provided,  and  precautions  as  bo  the  necessary  time  for  meals,  sanitary  accom- 
modation, &c.,  are  enforced;  the  Act  also  enumerates  the  workmg-hotiii, 
hoUdays,  &c.,  of  clerks  employed  in  hanks,  mercantile  offices,  &o.  [Tbefii  is 
also  an  Amendment  Act  of  1B^)<D.] 

*"  Th©  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1882/'  added  to  and  amended  in  1891  and 
1892,  ifl  desigricd  to  protect  workmen  from  negligence  en  the  part  uf  employers, 
by  defining  under  what  circumstances  compensation  for  injury  or  death  may  be 
recoverable.  The  Act  covers  all  employments  except  that  of  donqestic  servant, 
and  does  not  allow  of  any  ^'rontractitig  out"  by  agreement  on  the  part  of 
employer  and  (employed.  Another  Act  of  this  character  has  regard  to  the  pay* 
ment  of  workmen's  wagen,  and  states  that  if  a  workman  shall  demand  paymenl 
of  wages  twenty  four  hours  or  more  afti»r  they  are  due,  and  the  contractor  does 
not  pay  such  wages,  the  workman  may  legally  attach  all  moneys  due  to  the 
oontraotor  by  the  employer  until  such  wages  are  paid.  **  Tho  Truck  Act,  1391," 
requires  that  payment  of  wages  shall  not  be  me^e  in  goods  or  "  truck,"  but  la 
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Doney,  any  contra  account  notwithstanding;  but  there  are  a  few  cxfimptions^ 
■Qch  as  for  advances  for  food,  tooU,  <Sca.,  to  men  engaged  in  felling  bush.  In 
«)rder  to  minimke  the  number  of  casea  wherein  fraudulent  or  unfortunate 
«3on  tractors  viotinaiaed  their  labourers,  "The  Con  tractor  a'  and  Workmen's  Lien 
^ct  1892/*  was  brought  into  existence.  Thia  entitles  a  person  who  has  done 
^orlc  upon  any  land,  builiJingt  or  chattel  to  a  lien  upon  fluoh  property.  The  tiea 
is  only  to  be  exercised  under  certain  restricttous^  and  for  a  limited  amount,  but 
Ml  gives  priority  of  olaim  for  wages  against  other  SBrvice,  and  enables  legal 
jprooeedingd  for  recovery  to  be  taken  before  the  attached  property  can  be  disposed 
c^  or  alienated. 

'*The  Servants'  Registry  OfliceB  Act,  1895,'*  regulates  the  licensing  of 
:«^gistry  offices  for  domostio  or  farm  servants.  It  prevents  friondlesa  or 
^uneducated  people  from  becoming  the  prey  of  unscrnpulous  persons,  who 
lottnerly  collected  fees  by  duping  the  applicants  for  situations.  The  registry- 
o£^e  keepers  have  to  pay  a  licensing  fee  to  the  Ooverument,  and  to  present  a 
4sertificate  of  good  character  when  applying  for  a  license.  Proper  ledgers  and 
l)ookH  open  to  inFpectioa  must  be  provided,  and  the  lending  or  hiring  of  licenses 
Is  net  permitted.  Registry-office  keepers  are  not  allowed  to  keep  lodging- 
Isousea  for  servants,  or  have  any  interest  in  such  houses. 

Five  Acts  for  the  supervision  of  shippings  and  the  protection  of  Milora  and 
pcMsengers,  are  to  be  foumi  in  this  volume.  They  relate  to  the  appointment  of 
pilots  and  ships' officers;  the  engagement  and  discharge  of  sailors;  the  sanitation, 
ventilation,  and  overloading  of  vessels;  anr!  the  numbtr  of  duly  rated  hands 
engaged  in  proportion  to  tonnage.  They  endeavour  to  prevent  injastice  to  the 
■Ailor  as  to  advancenotcB,  or  payments  in  foreign  moneyt  and  also  specify 
pQD&ltte?  to  bo  indicted  for  deBertion,  disobedience,  &c. 

Combinations  or  associations  of  persons  for  regulating  the  relational  between 
znaetem  and  masters,  or  masters  and  workmen,  or  workmen  and  workmen,  are 
€iire<?ted  by  **  The  Trade  Union  Act,  1878.'*  In  this  Act  the  different  statutes 
iirfaich  do  not  apply  to  trade-unions  (such  as  the  Joint  Stock  Act,  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  &c.)  are  enumeratedr  and  the  manner  in  which  such  Bcoietiesmay 
x^gtster,  bold  property,  &c.,  is  set  out,  together  with  the  necessary  provisions  as 
feo  returns,  penalties,  Ac.  *'  The  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment  Act,  1994,"  permits 
ADy  combination  of  persons  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  provided  that  any 
^bct  perfornied  by  such  corobination  or  society  would  not  be  unlawful  if  done  by 
I  €>ne  person.  Such  action  must  not  include  riot,  sedition,  or  crime  against  the  State* 
'     £An  Amendment  Act  was  passed  in  1896,  altering  the  age  of  membership.] 

'*The  Wages  Attaohment  Acti  1B95,"  prevents  wages  below  J£2  a  week  being 
akttacbed  for  debt.  It  does  not  interfere  with  any  workman  being  sued  for  debt 
ixi  tbe  ordinary  course,  bat  prevents  a  graspiug  creditor  from  stepping  in  before 
others  and  «;eizing  wages  in  advance  before  they  are  earned. 

**The  Master  and  Apprentice  Act,  18G5,"  applies  mainly  to  the  indentiiring 
of  apprentices  by  the  State,  such  apprentioes  being  children  of  destitute  parents. 
In  other  respects  the  law  of  England  is  held  to  be  the  law  governing  the  relations 
between  ma««terB  and  apprentices  in  this  colony ;  but  special  sections  of  the  Act 
^pply  to  th*»  punishment  of  apprentices  for  absenting  themselves  from  duty,  and 
to  the  fine  on  a  master  for  neglecting  or  ill  using  his  apprentice.  The  extract 
P^ted  herewith  from  **ThG  Criminal  Code  Act,  1893,**  also  relates  to  the  proper 
<*f6  of  apprentices  by  their  masters. 

In  or  about  coal  minea  women  and  boys  are  not  allowed  to  be  engaged. 
"The  Coal-mines  Act,'*  1891,"  provides  for  the  appointment  of  in?*pectors,  mine- 
n&n&gers,  engine-drivers,  &o.,  and  furnishes  rules  as  to  the  ages  and  working- 
bours  of  those  employed  in  attending  engines,  maohinerv,  windmg-gear,  &o. 
^  v«zitiIation  of  mines  is  provided  for»  and  the  necessary  safeguards  imposed  as 
to blMting  operations,  working  in  foul  air,  protecting  lights,  &c.  Hegulatlons 
for  the  management  and  administration  of  funds  and  moneys,  under  section  69  of 
"The  Coal-mines  Act,  1891,'*  are  reprinted  ;  they  relate  chiefly  to  the  withdrawal  of 
moofiVB  from  the  Sick  and  Accident  Fund,  and  returns  demanded  from  trusteee 
d  Ibfl  fund.  The  extracts  from  *'  The  Mining  Act,  1B91,"  refer  to  labour  in  any 
kind  of  mine,  and  state  the  position  of  tributers  and  wages-men,  the  ex:4,mination 
for  officers,  provision  for  ventilation,  precautions  against  aootdent  by  blasting,  &c. 


SECTION    XII.  — IMPORTS:    CUSTOMS    AND    EXCISE 
REVENUE. 

Impoets. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  imports  used  in  makiDg  up  the 
figures  given  in  this  portion  of  the  statistical  report  are  obtained 
from  Customs  entries,  verified  where  necessary,  as  with  goods  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  by  examination.  For  exports,  the  **  free  od 
board  in  New  Zealand**  value  is  given;  but,  as  regards  the  main 
items,  the  Collector  of  Customs  examines  carefully  the  amounts 
stated,  and  compares  them  with  current  price-Usts,  to  prevent  any 
over-estimate.  Goods  transhipped  at  a  foreign  port  are  regarded  aa 
imported  from  the  country  where  they  were  originally  shipped,  and 
exports  as  destined  for  the  country  where  it  is  intended  to  laud 
them.  The  countries  named,  however,  may  not  he  those  of  origin 
or  destination,  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  goods  beyond  the 
ports  disclosed  hy  the  documents  presented  to  the  Customs.  Very 
little  cargo  in  transitu  passes  through  New  Zealand. 

The  total  declared  values  of  the  impoi-ts  in  1897  amounted  to 
JE8,055,223,  being  an  increase  on  the  corresponding  total  in  1896  of 
£917,903.  These  figures  are,  however,  somewhat  misleading,  as 
they  include  specie,  The  value  of  coin  brought  into  the  colony  in 
1897  was  £61,022,  against  £101,941  in  the  previous  year,  and  if 
these  items  are  excluded,  the  increase  on  the  values  of  all  other 
articles  will  be  found  to  reach  the  sum  of  £958,822, 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  imports  for  each  of  the 
past  twelve  years:  — 

ImportB,  noportSi 

Y*--  inclaBive  of  exoluslvo  of 

'*■*•  Specie.  Spooxe, 

i!  1 

..       6.739,013  6,319.223 

..       6,245,515  6,064,281 

..       5,941,900  5^430,050 

..       6,308.868  5,980,583 

..       6,260,506  5,928,625 

..       6,608,649  6,431,101 

6,943,056  6,742.544 

..       6,911,515  6,494,279 

..       6,788,020  6,990,177 

,.       6,400,129  6,115,953 

..       7,137,320  7,036,379 

..       8.056,223  7,994,201 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  fell 
by  degrees  from  £6,319,223  in  1886  (the  first  year  of  the  series}  to 
£5,430,050  in  1888;  from  the  latter  year  it  rose  till  it  reached 
^6,742,544  in  1892;  while  in  1898  it  again  showed  a  dechoe— 
3" 68  per  cent.,  in  1894  a  further  decline  of  7*76  per  cent.,  in  1895 
gm  iiif-rpiase  of  2-10  per  cent.,  in  1896  an  increase  of  16  03  per  cent., 


1886  . 

1887  . 

1888  , 

1889  . 

1890  . 

1891  , 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

J 
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£kDLcL  in  1897  a  further  increase  of  13*63  per  cent.  Thus,  the  rise  in 
tlxe  imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  for  the  two  last  years,  1896  and 
X897,  measured  by  value,  was  very  great,  being  an  increase  in 
a»xxioTint  of  £1,878,248,  or  30*71  per  cent,  on  the  imports  for  the  year 
X8Qd,  a  result  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  as  evidencing  an 
ei^ibanced  power  and  need  of  buying  from  abroad. 

JBy  means  of  the  accompanying  table,  in  which  the  articles 
innported  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  nature,  the 
ix^ creases  can  be  traced  to  their  specific  heads  : — 

Impobts  for  Five  Years. 


Oronpof  Principal  Artiolei 
imported. 

»         1893. 

1894. 

lh05. 

1886. 

1897. 

^ppcurel  and  slops 
Boots  and  shoes 
Cotton  piece-goods 

Haberdashery' 

Hats  and  caps 

Hosiery 

Linen  manufactures  . . 

Millinery       .. 

Silks              .. 

Woollens 

£ 

346,860 

142,676 

893,588 

337,065 

91,492 

62,234 

72,281 

18,142 

25,829 

77,109 

211,770 

£ 

301,774 

139,455 

342,446 

294,800 

71,505 

46,785 

59,237 

43,851 

23,480 

57,965 

178,668 

316,179 

122,462 

374,866 

288,995 

84.625 

54,193 

62,237 

48,029 

24,591 

59,189 

187,782 

£ 

370,516 

127,986 

4.34,673 

336,839 

68,473 

68,310 

82,984 

57,825 

28,866 

69,742 

254,680 

£ 

362,389 

132,203 

414,673 

344,539 

70,863 

6:3,310 

83,796 

57,0.39 

32,246 

74,400 

293,449 

Totals.. 

1,809,046 

1,559,966 

1,622,648 

1,890,293 

1,928,896 

-Agricultural         imple- 

^  ments 

Cutlery 

Hardware     and     iron- 

mongery    .. 
**on   rails  and  railway 

bolts,  Ac 

If  on,  pig,  wrought,  wire, 

r,  *«• 

Steel  and  steel  rails    .. 
Jwshinery    . . 

K^iway  plant 
Sewiag.jnachines 
Tools,  artificers' 

4,958 
19,903 

186,358 

48,037 

358.611 
14,484 

182,639 

24,773 

6,904 

29,405 

44,654 

3,942 
16,913 

171,179 

33,954 

344,434 
10,164 

156,199 

27,968 

8,843 

21,797 

41,196 

4,599 
15,658 

164,745 

41,301 

318,362 
12.152 

131,843 

25,965 

5,687 

22,166 

39,124 

6,894 
17,384 

182,313 

29,592 

1    502,726 

261,906 

32,304 

3,062 

24,641 

44,386 

11,095 
19,636 

228,465 

90,489 

529,204 

368,416 
33,279 
46,082 
21,642 
57,903 

Totals 

920,626 

836,589 

781,602 

1,096,206 

1,406,111 

Sogar 
Tea 

301,308 
164,360 

460,071 
136,986 

389,609 
173,343 

422,134 
166,860 

373,407 
178,350 

Totals'. 

465,668 

597,057 

562,952 

688,994 

551,767 
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Qroup  of  PriticipeJ  Ar  dclea 
Importod,               1 

1003. 

189A. 

IS&B, 

18Q6. 

i 

Beer 
Spiritg* 
%b&cco 
Wine 

B 

46,317 
184,625 
125.253 

51.084 

£ 

39,393 
153,660 
124,767 

40,412 

42,676 
164,16t3 
123,843 

41,109 

M 

35,133 
160,648 
149,906 

40,879 

1 
1^ 

K 

- 

Totalfi.. 

407.279 

358,122 

371,794 

336,555 

Paper 

Printed  booku 
Stationery     ., 

111,340 

108,281 

75,117 

117,259 

105,597 

71,5SM 

110,53U 

101,958 

77,595 

117,577 

117,344 

86,628 

1 

Totalfi,. 

294,738 

1*94,380 

290,092 

816.649 

3g 

Bam  and  sacks 

Coals 

Fancy  goods  . . 

Fruits  (including  fresh, 

preserved,        bottled, 

dried) 
Oils 

125,513 

111.956 

85.907 

146,580 
106,377 

62,497 

105,191 

71.267 

133,829 
111,654 

69,986 
97,631 
71,273 

125,250 
134.913 

55,961 
94,138 

89,072 

145,016 
128,138 

I 
16 

1 

Other   imports  (erclad- 
ing  Bpooie) . . 

2,021,689 

1,859,635 

1,987,873 

2,246,457 

a.aa 

Total  Imports  (ex- 
cluding apecie) 

Specie  imported 

6,494,279 
417,286 

5,990,177 
797,849 

6,115,953 
284,176 

7.035,379 
101,941 

< 

Total  IraportK     .. 

6,911,515 

6,788,020 

6,400,129 

7,187,320 

8.01 

•  IneludeE  mot 

hylated  and 

perfainod  ap 

iriu,  and  epi 

rita  of  wlQtk 

rl  rt  fi  n  n 

ISQT 

chief  items  were  as  under : — 

AxltclM. 

Clothing,  drapery.  4:c, 

Metal »  machiuery,  and  implemeutB. 

Tea  and  sugar 

Wine,  beor,  spirits,  and  tobacco 

Paper  and  books    . . 

Other  imports 


Valno, 

Proi>t>Ttioi^ 

£ 

per  Gout.  ( 

1,928,896 

24*12 

1,406.111 

17-69 

551,767 

6-91      1 

433.049 

6  42 

337.336 

4-22 

3.337 1 052 

41-74 

7,994,201 


100-00 


Tile  value  of  the  clothing,  draperv,  &c.,  imported  increase<lJ 
£1,890,293  in  1896  to  £1,928,896  m'lB97.     lu  1884,  with  a  po| 
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tion  smaller  by  neaarly  23  per  cent.,  the  'value  of  the  import  was 
£1,819,674.  The  iron,  machinery,  and  implements  imported  in 
1897  were  valued  at  £1,406,111,  an  increase  of  £310,905  on  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1896  (£1,095,206).  In  1884  the  import  of  these 
goods  was  valued  at  £1,255,981. 

Value  op  Fbee  and  Dutiable  Imports. 

The  values  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  during  the  year 
1897  are  given  in  the  next  table,  classified  according  to  the  duties 
to  which  they  were  Uable,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  show  the 
declared  value  of  goods  on  which  specific  or  ad  valorem  duties  at 
various  rates  are  payable  and  of  those  admitted  free  of  duty  : — 


Duties  to  which  Imports  liable. 


Value  of  Imports,  1607. 


Specific  duties 
Ad  valorem  duties — 
5  per  cent. . . 

10  per  cent. . . 

15  per  cent. . . 

20  per  cent. . . 

22^  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. . . 

40  per  cent. . . 

Various 
Pftroels-posi  (variouo)  . . 

Duty-free  (excluding  specie) 
Specie  imported 

Totals 


£ 
2,046,040 


238,081 

112,977 

32,980 

1,915,919 

131,726 

755,889 

1,899 

40,939 

41,820 


3,272,230 

2,675,931 

61,022 

8,055,223 


The  proportions  of  free  and  dutiable  goods  imported  during  1896 
^*id  1897  are  compared  with  similar  figures  for  1894,  the  year  pre- 
^^^ciing  that  in  which  the  new  tariff  came  into  force : — 


^eXerchandise — 
Free  .. 
Dutiable 

:e94. 

£ 

1,871,772 

4,118,405 

5,990,177 

1896. 

£ 

2,263,092 

4,772,287 

7,035,379 

1807. 
£ 

2,075,931 
5,318,270 

Imports  (less  specie) 

7,994,201 

Total  net  duty  received 

£ 
1,572,467 

£ 
1,767.852 

£ 
1,915,093 

^^uty,  per  cent,  of  imports— 
(a.)  On  dutiable  imports 
(6.)  On  all  merchandise 

Per  Cent. 
3818 
26-25 

Per  Cent. 
3704 
2513 

Per  Cent. 
30  02 
23  95 

SUQAK. 

.  The  value  of  sugar  (including  glucose,  molasses,  and  treacle) 
sported  in  1897  was  £373,407,  a  decrease  of  £48,727  on  the  amount 
lor  1896  (£422,134).      This  import   for  the  last  three  years  has 
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[averaged  only  J£395,050  per  aDnum,  but  for  the  three  years  1882. 
1883,  and  1884  the  averag<^»  with  a  moch  snmller  population,  was 
£615,207  for  each  year.  The  smaller  avertige  amount  for  the  last 
three  years  is  doe,  not  to  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  imported,  bat 
partly  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  refinetl  to  raw  sugar  has  vastly  decreased . 

A  statement,  coinpilerl  from  oflficial  sources,  and  referring  to  the 
general  sugar-supply  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  for  ihe  year  1893, 
is  quoted  to  show  how  great  was  the  excess  of  sugar- consnujptioo 
over  protluction  at  that  time,  and  tho  figures  are  especially  interest- 
ing in  %iew  of  the  fact  that  beet-sugar  (for  the  growth  of  which 
New  Zealand  has  been  reputed  as  probably  a  suitable  country)  is 
steadily  replacing,  according  to  good  authorities,  the  product  of  the 
cane,  and  has  become  the  regulating  factor  m  the  sugar  market  of 
the  world.  Of  every  100 lb.  of  sugar  produced  in  the  world,  in 
1880-81.  47'2lb.  were  made  from  beet,  and  o2-81b.  from  cane;  while 
in  1893-94,  t56'7  lb.  w^ere  made  from  beet,  and  43 "3  lb.  from  cane. 
These  figures  indicate  the  success  which  the  beet  industry  has 
achieved  in  its  competition  with  the  cane. 


I 


Ykar  1893,  SuoAE,  IN  Tons, 


Ausbr&lftaULii  Colooiei. 


I 


Produced. 

lii]l>orted. 

Export  i^d. 

CoTituniiid. 

Tons. 

Ton  a. 

Too». 

Tuns. 

7G,U6-0O 

3350 

52.528116 

23,650  55 

20,000  00 

35,754  00 

10,174-30 

45,579  70 

45,59B40 

5,370-20 

40,2:18-90 

20,183  30 

3,596  30 

lt;,587  0O 

4,00000 

4,00000 

7,^]B1M} 

30O 

7,21.5  90 

21,:i4UOO 

282  00 

21.058  0(7 

96,140  00 

134,12810 

71,&64'a5 

158,319*3^ 

paeon  dl&nd 

^"©w  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Austrftlta , . 

West  Australia  .. 

Tafimfknia 

17ew  Zealand 

Totalu 

The  following  table,  giving  the  consumption  per  head  of  sugar  iib- 
different  countries,  is,  saving  the  figures  for  New  Zeiiland — whicl*^ 
are  for  1897,  and  excimie  a  proportion  (30  lb.  per  head)  deductecl- 
on  account  of  Maoris — taken  from  the  Vif-torian  Year-hook  of  1893- 
The  figures  stating  the  ''onsnmption  of  tea,  given  further  on,  ar^ 
taken  from  the  same  source. 


Annual  Consumption  of  Suojlr  fbb  Head  in  vabioos  Countbisb. 

Lb. 

tiU. 

•PoQth  Aufltmlia 

..   102  11 

Sweden 

17-V^ 

iTdw  Zodond 

, .     96  86 

Belgium 

Wee  tern  Australia 

.     aB'5l 

Germany 

Victoria 

.     90*75 

A  tt  stria- Hungary 

l:^  -5 

Tasmania     . . 

. ,     9049 

Norwav 

1  ia7 

United  Kingdom 

. .     68*9© 

Finland 

11  22 

Queensland  . . 

. .     63-93 

Portnpal 

9'56 

Now  South  Wales 

. .     60  95 

Ronmanm 

771 

Argentine  Republic     . 

.     50  04 

Russia 

769 

Don  mark 

. .     29'69 

Spain 

511 

Holland 

. .     28-87 

Servia 

44J 

Switzerland  ., 

. .     2281 

Italy 

320 

^j^ge^,* 

. .     22  61 

TEA,    BEEB,    8P1BITS,   AND   WINE. 
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Tea. 
The    quantity   of   tea   entered   for   consumption   in    1897    was 
4,564,840  lb.    Supposing  Maoris  to  use,  on  an  average,  1  lb.  per  head 
per    annum,  the  consumption  of  tea  per  head  of  the  population, 
exclusive  of  Maoris,  would  be  627 lb.  in  1897. 

Annual 

Western  Australia 
Victoria 
Queensland  .. 
New  South  Wales 
Soutli  Australia 
Now  Zealand 
^sinania     . . 
^uited  Kingdom 
V!?Jiada 
ii^iited  States 
golland 

Beeb,  Spibits,  and  Wine. 

During  1897  excise  duty  was  paid  on  5,741;200  gallons  of  beer ; 

*^d  190,350  gallons  of  beer,  478,136  gallons  of  spirits,  and  105,060 

S^Hons  of  wine  were  entered  at  the  Customs  for  home  consumption. 

,"V^^  following  table  gives  the  consumption  per  head  of  alcoholic 

"^^Viors  by   the   people,   excluding  and  including  Maoris,  showing 

?^I>arately  the  proportions  of   beer,  wine,  and  spirits  for  the  last 

Poteen  years.     To  the  amount  of  beer  manufactured  in  the  colony 

*^     each  year  on  which  excise  duty  was  paid  has  been  added  the 

^*^ount  brought  into  consumption  from  imports : — 


Consumption  of  Tea  per  ] 

Sbad. 

Lb. 
. .     10  70 

Denmark 

Lb. 
..     0-37 

.     1001 

Persia 

..     013 

.       8-96 
7-65 

Portugal 
Switzerland    . 

..     0-12 
..     010 

7-24 
6-27 
5-35 
4-70 

Norway 
Germany 
Belgium 
Sweden 

..009 
..     007 

003 

..     003 

8-69 

France 

..     003 

1-40 
116 
0-61 

Austria-Hungary           . .                    0  02 
Spain              ..             ..             ..     001 

Boer. 

Spirits. 

Wiue. 

Year. 

1 

1 

1 

Excluding  ilncluding  Excluding 

Including 

Excluding  Including 

^___ 

Maoris. 
Gal. 

!    Maons. 

Maoris. 

Maoris. 
Gal. 

Maoris.       Maoris. 

1 

Gal. 

1       Gal. 

Gal.      1        Gal. 

9-435     1    8-709 

1-088 

1-005 

0-315     •    0-291 

8769         8121 

0-999 

0-928 

0-272         0-253 

8-414         7-840 

0-899 

0-825 

0-261         0-243 

7-861 

7-333 

0-820 

0-765 

0-212     i     0198 

7-651 

7-148 

0770 

0-719 

0-198     ;     0185 

7-138 

6-670 

0-820 

0-767 

0-167     ;     0156 

7-624 

7136 

0-598 

0-560 

0176         0-165 

7-899 

7-402 

0-693 

0-649 

0-184         0172 

7646     '     7-168 

0-699 

0-655 

0172         0-161 

7-807     1     7-328 

0-708 

0-664 

0-174         0163 

7-716 

7-255 

0-697 

0-656 

0170         0169 

7-891 

6-961 

0-648 

0-611 

0144     1     0-136 

7-421 

6-996 

0629 

0-593 

0-135     '    0-127 

7-873 

7-453 

0  639 

0-605 

0141     1     0133 

8-220 

7-790 

0-663 

0-628 

0-146    !     0138 

1 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  observe  how  favourably  the  above  rates 
of  consumption  in  this  colony  compare  with  those  of  other  countries. 
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A  comparison  can  be  made  by  means  of   the  following  statement-' 
of  the  annual  consumption  of  beer  and  spirits  per  head  in  various 
places :— * 


Beer. 

Sptrlti. 

Beer. 

S|)irits. 

Gftl, 

GaL 

Gi^. 

Gmh 

United  Kitigdom 

28-74 

100 

Tnamania    . . 

10U2 

0-59 

South  Australia 

20^04 

O'ig 

Switzerland 

8-15 

104 

Germany 

19SB 

0-95 

New  Zealand  (includ- 

7"79 

0-68 

Victoria 

19'36 

112 

ing  Maoris) 

Holland 

1906 

208 

A  u  fitri  a- Htin  garj 

6-83 

0-68 

New  South  Wales       . . 

11-94 

1-15    , 

Pr&Dce 

4-58 

0-85 

Onitod  States 

10-74 

1-34 

Canada 

305 

im 

Queensland  . . 

tO'23 

1-59 

Sweden 

S59 

4*90 

The  actual  quantity  of  beer  made  and  used  in  the  colony  has  in- 1 
creased  from  4,402,720  gallons  in  1B86  to  6,741,200  gallons  in  1897. 

BeBB  KAITUFACTURED   IN  NeW   ZEALAND   ON   WHICH   ExOtBE   DuTY   WAS   PAID. 


6M.L 

Gftl. 

18S5 

, .      4.402,720 

1892 

. .     4,762,720 

1886 

. .     4,243,760 

1893 

. .     4,87d,600 

1887 

..     4,264,160 

1894 

. .     4,807,360 

1888 

..     4,0&0,560 

1895 

..     4,930,400 

1889 

,,     4,402,480 

1896 

. .     6,382,960 

1890 

.,     4,576.240 

1897 

..     5,741,300 

1891 

..     4,667,920 

Tobacco. 

The  tobacco  entered  for  consumption  in  1897  was  1,605.053  lb., 
and  the  consumption  per  head  of  population,  including  Maoris, 
2^111b. 

AvicaAoB:  AicHOAii  Oossumption  FEB  Hbld  of  Tobacco  in  vabious  CouKTaus. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Holland 

. .     6'92 

Denmark 

.     224 

United  States 

. ,     4-40 

Canada 

.     211 

Mqw  South  Wales 

. .     3*53 

New  Zealand  . 

.     2U 

Diieensland     . . 

, .     8:49 

France 

.     2*05 

Western  Australia 

. ,     8*26 

Sweden 

.     1*87 

Switzerland     . . 

, .     3-24 

Tasmania 

.     1-85 

BelgiDm 

..     8*16 

Russia 

.     1-81 

Oennany 

. .     8  00 

South  Australia 

.     110 

Victoria 

. .     2-93 

UnitL'd  Kingdom 

.     1-88 

AueitrJa-Hungary 

. .     2-73 

Italy 

.     1-28 

Finland 

. .     2*73 

Spam 

.     110 

Norway 

. .     2-29 

Imports  fboh  Different  CouNTKtES. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  Zealand  in  1897 
were  valued  at  £5,392,738,  or  an  increase  of  £678,262  on  the  im- 
ports from  this  source  for  the  previous  year.     From  Australia  and 

*  TaJcen,  except  &a  regftrda  New  Ze&l&iidt  from  the  XieUuimJi  )itAfitQQk  ot  WM, 
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Tasmania  the  imports  were  £1,001,003,  a  decrease  of  £89,371  on  the 

amount  in  1896. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  imports  from  different  countries 
or  places  in  1896  and  1897,  given  in  the  order  of  the  increase  or 
<lecrease  from  each : — 


Country. 

1896. 

1807. 
£ 

Increase. 
£ 

United  Kingdom 

.     4,7U,476 

6,392,738 

678,262 

United  States,  East  Coast 

419,689 

521,939 

102,250 

West  Coast 

73,151 

106,106 

32,964 

Bengal  .. 

124,821 

188,676 

63,865 

Germany 

101,381 

167,066 

65,685 

Canada.. 

12,891 

47,303 

84.412 

Ceylon.. 

95,961 

114,147 

18,186 

Belgium 

26,023 

33,471 

8,448 

British  Columbia 

6,796 

13.622 

6,826 

Maiden  Island    . . 

4,290 

9,611 

6,221 

Sweden 

402 

5,362 

4,950 

Philippine  Islands 

4,401 

9,018 

4,617 

Mauritius 

21,219 

25,564 

4,345 

Holland 

11,064 

16,398 

4,834 

Hongkong 

22,338 

26,030 

3,602 

Greece  . . 

6,011 

8,690 

3,579 

Asia  Minor 

6,807 

9,996 

3,189 

Japan    . . 

27,702 

30,155 

2,453 

Singapore 

10,924 

12,122 

1,198 

Portugal 

1.225 

2,347 

1,122 

Austria . . 

238 

966 

728 

Spain     .. 

1,116 

1,625 

509 

Madras.. 

881 

771 

440 

China  (excepting  Hongkong) 

17,089 

17,360 

271 

Norfolk  Island 

192 

404 

212 

Denmark 

98 

268 

170 

West  Indies 

1,757 

1,862 

105 

Others 

6 

61 

55 

Country. 

1896. 

1897. 
£ 

Decrease 
£ 

Victoria 

348,868 

290,619 

58,289 

Queensland 

121,199 

106,696 

15,604 

New  South  Wales 

562,606 

547,424 

15,241 

Fiji 

234,840 

228.663 

11.177 

Pacific  Islands    . . 

68,763 

60,016 

8,748 

Switzerland 

9,282 

6,403 

3,879 

Java 

3,470 

48 

3,422 

Fanning  Island  . . 

3,074 

3,074 

France  . . 

17.810 

16,382 

1,428 

Italy      .. 

6,354 

6,423 

931 

Algeria  . . 

840 

840 

Bombay 

346 

30 

316 

Norway 

289 

22 

267 

Tasmania 

31,844 

31,610 

234 

Uruguay 

220 

220 

Cfiknary  Islands   . . 

216 

"73 

143 

Jamaica 

134 

, , 

134 

Western  Australia 

167 

56 

101 

Egypt    .. 

679 

611 

68 

South  Australia  . . 

25,651 

25,699 

62 

Others 

230 

88 

147 

308 
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Impobts,  by  Pbovincial  Distbiots. 
The  values  of  imports  in  each  provincial  district  during  1890  and 
1897  were  as  under : — 

1890. 
£ 
Auckland  1,406,477 


16»7. 

2,167,916 

59.050 

188,867 

2,017.991 

11,313 

166,890 

59,663 

1,465,239 

1,891,484 


Taranaki  24,675 

Hawke'8  Bay  162,097 

Wellington  ..         1,282,821 

Marlborough  ..               19,647 

Nelson     ..  ..                            151,422 

Westland  ..                              93,426 

Canterbury  1,269,672 

Otago       ..  1,836,764 

The  value  of  imports  by  parcel-post  (£13,834  in  1890  and  £41,820 
in  1897)  must  be  added  to  the  above  figures  in  order  to  make  up  the 
totals  (including  specie)  of  £6,260,525  and  £8,055,223  for  the 
respective  years. 

Impobts,  Nobth  and  Middle  Islands. 
Separating  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  North  Island  from 
that  of  the  Middle  Island,  it  is  found  that  whereas  in  1890  the 
former  received  imported  goods  to  the  value  of  £2,875,970,  against 
£3,370,721  for  the  Middle  Island,  in  the  year  1897  the  North  Island 
imports  far  exceeded  those  of  the  other,  the  values  being  respectively 
£4,428,824  and  £3,584,579,  or  an  excess  for  the  North  of  23-55  per 
cent. 

Details  of  all  Abticles  of  Impobt. 

Details  of  all  imports  for  1897,  giving  quantities  and  values  of  articles 
introduced  into  the  colony,  with  the  amounts  entered  for  Home  con- 
sumption, and  the  amount  of  duty  received,  are  next  shown : — 


General  Imports  into  the  Colony  of  N 

Ew  Zealand  during  the 

Yeah  1897. 

(For  rates  of  Duty  see  Tariff, 

p.  63.) 

Value  of 

Total 
Imports. 

Entered  for  Home 

Articles. 

Total  Quantities 

Consumption  on 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Duty  recelTed. 

Acid- 

£ 

£       8.    d. 

Acetic 

248,7371b. 

2,985 

249,6961b. 

1,560  12    0 

Carbolic 

84,477   . 

480 

. , 

Salicylic 

2,871   „ 

294 

Sulphuric 

351,. 321   „ 

3,160 

. , 

Tartaric 

108,107   . 

6,239 

103,934  lb. 

433  1  a 

Unenumerated 

90,637   „ 

1,879 

, , 

Alkali- 

Potash  and  caustic  potash 

l,29Scwt. 

2,175 

Soda-ash 

9,893     , 

3,289 

, , 

Soda,  carbonate  and  bi- 

carbonate     . . 

10,132     „ 

4,337 

9,861  cwt. 

493    0    9 

Soda,  caustic   . . 

12,906     . 

7,648 

, , 

Soda,  crystals  . . 

143     . 

33 

150  cwt. 

14  19    1 

Soda,  silicate    . . 

2,891     . 

772 

, , 

numerated 

4,004     ,, 

1,834 

.. 
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Obkxbal  Ixpobts  dito  the  Oolont  of  New  Zbalakd  dubing  1897 — continited. 


Entered  for  Home 

Artl«l«i. 

Total  QQ^UtieB 
Imported^ 

Vftloo  of 

Tot«l 
ImdoFti. 

Coi3suai|itioD  on 
ImporiatiO)!!  ^nd 
e£  W«Uf«hou«£. 

Amount  of 
Dutjr  received. 

E 

£     B.     d. 

LI  urn      .. 

SiBowt. 

348 

*  * 

Animals,  1  if  ing— 

SiFde.. 

31S  No. 

166 

Oftttle.  horned .. 

3     * 

100 

3  No. 

1  10    0 

I>der  .* 

10     . 

no 

*- 

r>oga  ., 

85     , 

560 

« * 

^3iorsGa 

m&    . 

15,046 

855  No. 

855    0    0 

16     . 

1,606 

>• 

OpossamB 

S     . 

4 

Foult  ry 

189     , 

460 

Sheep 

40     , 

1,140 

T&gxaaaiaa  devil 

1      * 

1 

.  i 

Turtles 

6     * 

J           10 

.  i 

WaUabiofl 

2     , 

2 

Apparel  ftnd  slops  n.o.e.     . . 

*4 

359,995 

£357,312 

89,328    0  11 

, 

496 

App furel  made  to  ibe  order  of 

residante  id  the  oolotiy 

*   4 

l,8d9 

£1,899 

759  14    7 

AiznAf  ammumtioiip  acd  ex- 

plosives— 

^  o  «  on  tremoD  ts 

,    , 

118 

. . 

Ca^p^,  peroussioij 

3,602,700  No. 

553 

O^vUidgoa,    fibot,    10-   to 

ia4-bore 

1,908,150     . 

5,733 

1,900,500  No. 

1,425    6  10 

C  ^  Ktiidges  n.o.e. 

2,888,100     , 

2,101 

£2,113 

422  10    0 

*           • .            . . 

106,605     ^ 

2,590 

.. 

C«^.«-iridge'€ftaea 

630,100     ^ 

990 

637,906  No. 

239    4    4 

^^                         m                   •  •                     •  • 

39,200     , 

152 

1^^'^Daton  for  dynamite 

1,186,000     ^ 

2,325 

Ef^xiamite 

183,5001b. 

15,478 

Fx^^arms 

8,260  No. 

5,173 

£4,988 

997*12    2 

. . 

100    . 

428 

Fj*^  . . 

191,086  coils 

5,533 

.. 

I^^liofracteur,       cordite, 

^^^nd  similar  explosives 

283,5001b. 

21,282 

O^^nance  stores 

, , 

2,768 

^«>^^der,  blasting 

344,015  . 

7,795 

, , 

"P^^rder,  sporting 

33,310  , 

3,732 

31,835  1b. 

795*17    6 

51,365  , 

2,663 

, , 

»^ot  ..' 

277  owt. 

253 

288  cwt. 

143* 19    8 

^ords 

670  No. 

47 

Ot;ber  explosiven 

19,000  lb. 

1,484 

, , 

VHenamerated 

871 

M>uilt.. 

100  cwt. 

35 

^•oon  and  hams 

983  1b. 

31 

983  lb. 

8*   3  10 

L 

10,746    . 

267 

1      3»g8  and  aacks— 

|(        Corna^ki 

457,241  doz. 

97,912 

Unenumerftted 

8,673    . 

358 

£316 

63*  0    0 

*                             •  • 

32,195    « 

5,763 

Biggiiig  and  sacking 

, , 

8 

£8 

i*   4    0 

, , 

360 

, , 

BMket  and  wiokerware 

.. 

1,883 

£1,870 

374*  0    0 
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m         Gekebal  Ikpobts  nrro  the  Ooijoi^y  of  New  Zbalakd  dubihg  1897 

-.^ 

V&tue  of 

Total 
Imparts. 

Entered  for  Borne 

^^L                   ^rticle& 

Total  Qa*titlCi«4 

CoDsuiwpUou  on 

AjDOQDt  of 

Imported. 

Importation  aod 
Hi  \Va.robou«e. 

Doty  reoeirei 

je 

£        6. 

Beer 

200,992  galls. 

39,593 

190,351  galls. 

19,035     L. 

^ 

19i     . 

21 

Belting,  leather  .. 

41,343  ]b. 

4,870 

41,254  lb. 

687  IX 

0               *  *             •  ■ 

246  lb. 

23 

, , 

Belting,  other  than  leather 

7,950 

, , 

'< 

Beverages,  non-alcoholic- 

Aerated      and      mioeral 

waters 

5,192  doa. 

887 

JB806 

161     ^ 

Ooffee,  essence 

6,060 

£4,966 

998     2 

Limejuice,  sweetened    , , 

3,396  galls. 

775 

£784 

195  hB 

^          nn  sweetened 

49,214    ^ 

8,803 

Un  enumerated 

709 

£667 

166  LS 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

11,484  No. 

126,743 

£118,110 

23,621  IS 

#                           ♦ « 

13     . 

172 

**^^_ 

Materials  for                   , . 

, , 

34.251 

£33,284 

6,656  S 

»                           •  • 

» . 

29,895 

-■ 

Biscuits — 

■ 

Fancy,  and  other  kinds. , 

24,4221b, 

1436 

23,845  IK 

198  ■ 

Ship's,  plain     . . 

27  cwt. 

35 

27owt 

4^ 

Blacking; 

3,416 

£3,348 

669  1$   i 

Blacklead 

3,024 

£2,533 

506  ,^^ 

Blue 

186,0611b. 

5,179 

191,7211b. 

1 ,  507  ^U 

BoatH     .. 

22  No, 

2,145 

, . 

•  4^^H 

Bones     .. 

8,694  tons 

12,163 

*^^l 

Books,  kc.,  printed 

Boots  and  shoes  . . 

, , 

116,485 

*-^^l 

69,445  doz.prs 

121,733 

£121,260 

27,S83H 

Nos,  0  to  3 

2»858      . 

1,668 

*^^^l 

Gum-boots 

886      , 

8,803 

''^^^l 

Borax     . . 

1,674  cwt. 

1,907 

, , 

*^H 

BraHH — 

^H 

Pigs,  bars,  tubes,  or  sheets 

557    , 

2,167 

, , 

ftj^H 

Tubing     and      stamped- 

^H 

work  in  the  rough 

80    ,, 

338 

»^H 

^fanufaotures  , . 

G,977 

£7,072 

1^414^H 

Bricks — 

^^1 

Fire    .. 

72,351  No. 

274 

£277 

fi&l^l 

,       . . 

2,500  * 

20 

, , 

*^l 

1              Other  kinds 

23,438  . 

98 

«« 

,^H 

1         Brusliware  and  brooms — 

^H 

■            Brooms 

3,a57doE. 

1 ,494 

£1,536 

388  vT 

1            Brushes    (olothcs^     hair, 

■                 hat,  and  toilet) 

t , 

8,359 

£3.366 

673^ 

1           Uconnmerattid 

•• 

7,863 

67 

5,853 

£7,848 

1,961 J 

Materia! fi  for    ., 

;; 

^ , 

M 

Buckets  and  tabs— 

V 

Iron    . . 

8,3O0doa. 

1,798 

£1,789 

447  X 

Wood 

22    , 

9 

£8 

1  12 

1          Butter    .. 
1          Candles  .  . 
'         Gancs  and  rattans 

locwt. 

71 

n.iii  J 

2.093,801  lb. 

81,816 

2,068,9991b. 

. . 

1,069 

.. 

Canvas  . ,              . *              ■ .  , 

. , 

26,405 

Caramels,  brewois' 

18,691  lb, 

254 

12,0061b. 
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Value  of 

Total 
ImportB, 

Entered  for  Home 

Aztiel68. 

Total  Quaotities 

CoDsumptioD  on 

Importation  and 

ex  Warehouse. 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

Duty  received. 

£ 

i 

£       s.    d. 

S  and  droggeting . . 

50,455  packs 

886 

47,047  packs 

1,176    3     6 

, , 

30,923 

£30,904 

6,180  14  10 

J,  &o. — 

{68 

207  No. 

3,061 

£3,085 

616  19    5 

drays,  and  wagons 

57    . 

741 

£580 

116    0    0 

balators    and    go- 

. .             . . 

44    . 

123 

£123 

24  18    6 

.             . . 

5    . 

20 

•  • 

, , 

Us  for    . . 

3,786 

£3,836 

767    3    0 

. . 

. , 

13,270 

, , 

, , 

jde-arms,  and  boxes 

10,687 

, , 

, , 

;e  and  cart  shafts, 

38,   and   felloes  in 

ough 

•  • 

5,987 

, , 

, , 

ipty       . . 

2.015  No. 
801    . 

1,631 
178 

£1,630 

826    0    0 

•             •  •            • . 

81,366  barrels 

36,845 

80,917  barrels 

8,09113    0 

•  •            •  • 

4,515      ^ 

2,061 

, , 

. , 

id  chain-cables  . . 

5,599  cwt. 

5,273 

, , 

. . 

11,246    . 

4,237 

•  •             •  • 

4    ^ 

21 

£21 

i'  4    0 

•  •             •  • 

58    , 

94 

, , 

,  , 

.  •             . . 

4831b. 

23 

4741b. 

5  18    6 

rcelain,  and  parian- 

.. 

•• 

17,513 

77 

9,403 

£17,393 

3,478  13    7 

•  •            •  • 

31,681  No. 

£9,141 

1.828*  2    0 

.. 

62    . 
110,907  tons 

79 
98,139 

•• 

'• 

1  chocolate 

292,5281b. 

28,907 

279,0271b. 

3,487*16    8 

kns 

56,842  . 

1,722 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

346,711  . 

15,105 

263,062  . 

2,192    3    8 

1 

1,628  , 
930  tons 

79 
2,318 

Ir739  . 

36    4     7 

. . 

962 

£966 

198    4    0 

aery— 

ite  confectionery : 

trade  packages  . . 

70,1641b. 

3,540 

74,0921b. 

926    3    0 

lie  confectionery: 

packages 
nerated 

3,256 

£3,241 

648    4    4 

283,851  . 

9,206 

281,7921b. 

2,348    5    3 

•  •            •  • 

270  cwt. 

1,019 

,  J 

.. 

r,  sheet,  and  tube 

4,449    , 

15,411 

, . 

a  bolt    .. 

213    , 

596 

, , 

, , 

ng 

331    , 

9t>4 

, , 

uiufao tares 

1,081  tons 

222 
9,437 

£222 

44*   8    0 

. . 

3,458  cwt. 

8,112 

£7,889 

1,57717     4 

. . 

80    , 

156 

, , 

8  of  12  in.  and  over 

212    „ 

235 

d  steel . . 

6,649    . 

14,779 

.. 

.. 
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General  Impobts  into  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  dubtno  1Q&7— continued 

Talue  of 
Total 

Entered  for  Homa 

J^ftJfilBA. 

Total  Qu&ntttjos 

OooauiuptJoti  OB 

A^omit  o 

Iiupc?Tt8d, 

I  m  porta. 

tmpDrtacioD  and 

Dut>-  recaiYi 

£ 

£        S. 

Cork,  cut 

^  ■ 

7,362 

i7p2X9     - 

1,443  15 

Cotton  piece-goods^ 

Butt«r-  find  cheese- otothfl 

F      » 

2,591 

1 « 

, , 

Calico,  wbite  and  grey  . . 

t     t 

116,676 

m    m 

■  > 

Gorduroyt  moleakin,  ftnd 

beaver- akin   . . 

*     * 

11,046 

*    « 

LeAtber  cloths.. 

m    m                                      ', 

3,782 

'    '         f 

^ , 

Sbirtmgs,  coloured  cotton 

I    > 

37,12B 

1   m 

iliuineleUe     . . 

8,364 

m  * 

union,  of  6d.  pet 

y&rd  and  under 

6,040 

^    , 

•  * 

Tubular     woven     cotton 

cloth 

0S7 

<« 

W&terpioof  material 

89,913 

UnenumeraitAd 

99,850 

£99,477 

19,895    8: 

«                           #  * 

89,294 

£86,735 

6|673   9 

Cotton— 

B^w    ,. 

17, 452 lb. 

309 

,_ 

Wast* 

2,lS3cwt 

3,430 

., 

Wick 

116,0S4lb. 

6,023 

*^ 

Catlery  ., 

19,636 

£19,209 

3,841  le 

Drapery 

223,105 

10 

20,218 

£227,028 

46,405  U 

Lace  and  lacea  n.o.e.     < . 

£20,180 

6.044  19 

RibbonB  and  crupu 

9,752 

£9,773 

2,443    3 

Tailors'  trimmings 

86,451 

.. 

Druga,  chemicals,  and  drug- 

gists' wares — 

Baking  powder,  yeast  pre- 

paration n,  &o. 

543 

£672 

134    8 

OhemioalB  n.o.e. 

2,696 

£2,602 

520   9 

^ 

151 

Cream  of  tartar 

669,6431b. 

27,859 

642,4131b. 

2,676  14 

Drugs,  druggists*  sundries. 

and  apothecaries'  wares 

57,420 

£56,577 

11,315    6 

Ditto 

98 

Glycerine    used     in    the 

manufacture  of  tobacco 

, , 

£22 

Tinctures  and  medicinal 

spirits 

24,7591b. 

1,671 

26,3641b. 

1,318    4 

Ditto 

4,868  lb. 

322 

4,516  . 

112  18 

Anhydrous  ammonia     . . 

1,240 

Arsenic 

2,653  cwt. 

3,594 

Disinfectants   .. 

2,374 

Food  preservative 

1,254 

Gums 

2,000 

Insecticides     and     tree- 

washes 

860 

Maltine 

657 

Medicinal   barks,  leaves, 

&c.  . . 

935 

Phosphorus      . . 

2,251 

Potassium  cyanide 

4,020  owt. 

18,884 
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Value  of 
Total 

Entered  for  Home 

ArtlolM. 

Total  Quantities 
Imported. 

OoDsumptioa  on 

Importation  and 

ex  Warehouse. 

Amomit  of 
Duty  received. 

mioals,  and  drug- 

£ 

£      8.   d. 

?area — continued. 

ad  horee-drenohes 

leeplioks 

, , 

69 

, , 

, , 

p 

, , 

26,781 

, , 

, , 

erated 

. , 

11,230 

, , 

, , 

.  • 

. , 

16,691 

, , 

, , 

jre 

68,617 

£63,822 

10.664    6    7 

•  •            •  • 

, , 

812 

, , 

•  • 

.. 

876  doz. 

6 

£5 

10    0 

8    • 

8 

sking  .. 

l,420owt. 

4,906 

, , 

, , 

lavoaring — 

18 

1,426  gals. 

8,467 

1,847  gals. 

1,077    4    6 

erated 

, , 

93 

£61 

9    3    4 

>il8- 

tus      . . 

7,4481b. 

1,700 

£1.768 

360  12    0 

nds 

32,028  . 

4.903 

, , 

, , 

is  and  toys 

98,000 

£96,801 

19,360    6    7 

m                                                  • 

2,824 

.. 

, , 

ling     . . 

, , 

3,196 

, , 

, , 

and    other    ap- 

es 

, , 

1,496 

•  • 

•  •             •  • 

, , 

907 

£904 

180  17    4 

.. 

•• 

746 

•• 

•  • 

36,  salted 

16cwt. 

92 

ckled,  or  salted . . 

2,460   . 

3.966 

2,864  owt. 

1,18117    5 

nd  preserved     . . 

1,596,6801b. 

34,842 

1,898,6941b. 

11,666  16    7 

. . 

96  . 

4 

, , 

Bkle— 

1  flies  .. 

, , 

181 

£181 

46    6    0 

>ks 

, , 

447 

, , 

, , 

lerated 

, , 

2,067 

£2,082 

416    6    0 

62  cwt. 

84 

£84 

8    8    0 

and  oilcloth 

66,668 

£66,786 

11,167    1    6 

• 

, , 

471 

, , 

,. 

47  centals 

26 

47  centals 

2    6  11 

mal — 

■  •            ■  • 

4  tons 

16 

4  tons 

4    4    0 

terated 

1,661 

£1,666 

818    6    9 

inaoeous — 

5t 

60,7061b. 

825 

, , 

, , 

li  and  vermicelli 

106,741  . 

1,425 

, , 

, , 

and  com-floar.. 

968,916  . 

11,446 

946,3241b. 

986  16    1 

i  tapioca 

15, 462  cwt. 

7,144 

, , 

, , 

lerated 

2,997 

, , 

•  • 

tied  and  preserved 

40,364  doz. 

10,220 

£9,439 

2,369  16    2 

ed— 

1 

3,092,8541b. 

26,406 

2,867,3741b. 

23,811    8  11 

. . 

2.127,417  . 

31,867 

2,004,646  . 

16,705    7    6 

lerated 

ki— 

pears,  plums,  &c. 

876,602  . 

13,187 

886,849  « 

7,377  18    1 

872,062  . 

10,172 

872,052  . 

3,638  11    0 
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Value  of 

Entered  for  Home 

Articles. 

Total  QuAntltlM 

OoDBumption  on 

Amomilor 

Imporlad. 

XOmU 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehome. 

Dntyrooeiv^. 

Fruit,  heBh^continued, 

£ 

£       a. 

Apples,  pears    . . 

968,134  1b. 

7,682 

968,184  lb. 

2,016  18      : 

Currants,  raspberries,  &o. 

111.262  , 

1,205 

111,262  , 

231  16     : 

Lemons 

686,634  . 

6,857 

686,684  , 

1.U7  19 

Other  kinds      . . 

17,021,660  ^ 

76,078 

, , 

, , 

Fruit- 

Lemon-  and  orange-peel, 

in  brine 

858,108  . 

1,948 

, , 

, , 

Pieserved  by  sulphurous 

aoid 

83,6481b. 

612 

86,202  lb. 

160  16  10 

Fruit-pulp  and  partially- 

preserved  fruit 

287  . 

9 

287  . 

1  15  11 

Fungus  . . 

169  cwt. 

198 

, , 

•  • 

Furniture,  cabinetware,  and 

upholstery    . . 

29,725 

£29,690 

7,422    9   i 

Ditto 

, , 

4,475 

, , 

,, 

Kapok 
Furniture-,      knife-,      and 

8,698  cwt. 

11,309 

, , 

,, 

plate-powder  and  polish 

, , 

2,839 

£2,914 

682  17  0 

Furs 

. . 

4,095 

£4,097 

1.024   4  8 

Gelatine  and  isinglass 

60.8671b. 

4,254 

£4,267 

858   6  5 

Glass- 

Bottles,  empty 

Mirrors      and      looking- 

, , 

23,052 

, , 

,, 

glasses 

6,179 

£6,144 

1,286   9  0 

Plate,  bevelled,  Ac. 

2,968 

£2,980 

732  U  5 

Plate,  other  kinds 

176, 273  sup.  ft. 

6,208 

£5,206 

1,041   fi  7 

Ditto 

120       . 

6 

, , 

,, 

Window 

2,488,890       .    . 

16,884 

2, 487, 400  sup.  ft. 

^•«"  ?  I 

Glassware 

, . 

26,230 

£25,998 

6,199  U  0 

•  •             • . 

3,131 

.. 

., 

Glue  and  size 

74,9671b. 

1,442 

74.6771b. 

466  W  1 

^                 •  *             •  • 

1,557  . 

74 

, , 

.. 

Gold-leaf 

, , 

593 

,, 

Grain  and  pulse — 

158  11  I 
19    0  I 

Barley 

1,554  centals 

731 

1,536  centals 

Beans  and  peas 

508      . 

319 

507      . 

Oats   .. 

187      . 

27      . 

2,950      ^ 

78 

7 

1,033 

186      ^ 

6  19  ^ 

Wheat*             y.             !. 

2,950      . 

Il6"l8  I 

Unenumerated 

4.979      . 

2,208 

4,980     . 

186  14  Ij 

Ground,  unenumerated . . 

1,701      , 

1,636 

1,833      . 

91  li  \ 

Grease   .. 

2,571  cwt. 

1,828 

£1,808 

361  IS  ^ 

Grindery — 

Heel-plates,  &c. 

1,119 

£1,021 

229  14  6 

Ijnenumerated 

, , 

20,099 

, , 

Haberdashery      . . 

13,796 

£13,811 

2,762    8  0 

Buttons,  &c.     . . 

22,706 

. . 

. , 

Sevnng- cottons,  silks  and 

threads 

.. 

81,426 

, , 

Unenumerated 

, , 

2,925 

, , 

Hair 

866  cwt. 

1,467 

, , 

, , 

Hardware,   holloware,  and 

ironmongery 

.. 

191,888 

£191,388 

88,277  14    8 
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Value  of 
Total 

Entered  for  Home 

ArttolM. 

Total  Quanfeittes 

CkJOBumption  on 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

Importation  and 
•z  Warehouse. 

Duty  received. 

9,   holloware,  and 

£ 

£       8.  d. 

Qon^«ry 

•  • 

8,736 

•  • 

•^ 

arnitnre 

, , 

563 

£627 

125    8    0 

caps     . . 

75,jG09doz. 

63,310 

£63,358 

15,839  10    8 

materials 

. , 

4,220 

, , 

, , 

. 

229  tons 
19,623  No. 

6,081 
16,929 

•• 

•• 

•            • .            •  • 

144,693  lb. 

6,872 

125,818 lb. 

8.146"  9    0 

.. 

1,664  . 

55 

, , 

aid 

8. 

2 

3. 

0  18    0 

.. 

83,728 
68 

£83,484 

16,696  15  10 

I>er  and  gutta-per- 

" 

joods     . . 

14 

£14 

2  16    0 

•  *            •  • 

, , 

6.916 

, , 

, , 

ting 

111,8801b. 

4,623 

, , 

. , 

g 

. . 

1,353 

£1,344 

268  17    4 

, , 

245 

, , 

^ , 

mts,  musical — 

>niam8  and  organs 

558  No. 

5,593 

£5,549 

1,109  15    2 

^ 

1    . 

50 

, , 

, , 

ortes 

2,469   . 

51,517 

£50,804 

10,160  14    0 

merated 

10,029 

£9,982 

1,996    9    2 

dunteer  bands     . . 

, , 

610 

, , 

, , 

als  f or   . . 

, , 

121 

£121 

24     6    0 

f             •  •            •  • 

, , 

1,485 

, , 

inte,  other  kinds— 

1,991 

fie    ;;      ;; 

7,259 

, , 

. , 

al  and  dental 

, , 

9,882 

, , 

, , 

ing 

, , 

882 

, , 

, , 

merated 

197 

, , 

, , 

steel— 

251  tons. 

2,223 

At,  and  rod 

11,477    . 

97,369 

, , 

, , 

md  nuts 

2,662  owt. 

2.523 

£2,483 

496  13    1 

m                                             •  • 

5,822    . 

7,125 

, , 

, , 

gs  for  ships 

9  tons 

1,124 

, , 

, , 

lised  manufactures 

, , 

969 

£968 

242    0    5 

•  •            . . 

1,258    . 

11,962 

, , 

, , 

galvanised 

1,512  owt. 
5,617  tons 

1,013 
20,423 

1,523  owt. 

114    4  10 

ind  fittings 

4,662    , 

44,209 

£44,359 

2,217*18    7 

•                         •  • 

24    . 

164 

, , 

.. 

14.285    . 

83.188 

, , 

., 

iy  bolts  and  fasten- 

gs 

45    . 

463 

£463 

92  12    0 

o 

474    . 

6,893 

, , 

, , 

and  plate 

4.782    . 

42.391 

, , 

galvanised,  corru- 

d 

169. 127  owt. 

126,049 

167,226  cwt. 

16,722  11    1 

galvanised,  plain 

36,154    , 

28,166 

36,154    . 

2,711  10    8 

B,  standards,  &o. 

395  tons 

4,641 

£4,638 

927  12    7 

.. 

2,583  No. 

7,095 

2, 526  No. 

1,263    0    0 
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Ya^lue  of 
Totnl 

EtLt«rfrd  for  Home 

^^H                          Aitloltti. 

Totai  QuAiitlti^s 

CoD9umi)tiQn  on 

Amc 

ImpoFtod. 

liuport#. 

ImporUtion  and 
es  Wareh&aae, 

Duiyi 

^M      Iron  and  ateel — cmUinind, 

£ 

^ 

i 

■         Tanks 

577  No. 

1,082 

562  No. 

1 

^B          Wire,  ffiDcing,  barbed 

9 » 094  tons 

29,891 

^m          Wire,  fflDoing,  plain 

7.144    ^ 

60^770 

^B          Wire  netting    .. 

26,505 

^1          Wire^  UDonumerated 

733  tons 

9,234 

^f          UDeiiumeriitod 

567    , 

4,286 

^■^      Jams.  jellieRp  and  preserves 

310,9621b. 

5,125 

326,1601b, 

2,1 

JellieB,  concentrated 

44,454  • 

1,738 

43,667  , 

? 

Jewellery 

20,451 

£20,236 

4,C 

•                     ♦  •             ♦  • 

617 

, , 

.           Lftmpa,  lanternBj  Btnd  lamp- 

^            wick 

15,502 

£15,422 

sj 

■         Ditto 

111 

1 

^     Lead- 

1 

Pigi  and  bars  . . 

427  tons 

6,987 

, . 

1 

Pipe  ^including  oompoBi- 
lion) 

1 

276owfe, 

240 

277  cwt 

1 

,,               Sheet 

13,492    . 

10,374 

13,451    . 

LOG 

m        .          .... 

1,212    . 

1,144 

^H         Manulaotures  . . 

266 

£266 

5 

^      Leather 

609.8581b. 

66.679 

8,8961b. 

14 

* 

• . 

65,029  , 

81 

m                                      •  '                      '  ' 

202,347  . 

l,ffl 

m                                      *  * 

*  ♦ 

219,905  . 

fl 

67.280  lb. 

8,809 

, , 

chamois  .  - 

" 

434 
71 

£436 

: 

w                        m               *  *                      *  * 

Leather  manufactnreB^ 

** 

*  * 

Boot    and    shoe    vampa, 

^_              uppers,  and  lacoa 

8,495 

£8,514 

l.fl 

^H         Unenumerated 

379 

£386 

P 

* . 

656 

£650 

i 

'           Linen  piece-goods — 

Forfar,  dowlas,  and  fi&x 

sheeting  n.o.e. 

14,840 

£1,S63 

9B 

Forfar^   dowlas,  &o.,  cut 

^H               up  under  supervision. . 

* . 

* , 

£13,612 

^fe         HcRBians  and  soxim 

37,501 

« . 

^M          Linens  n.o.e.    . . 

14,651 

£14.371 

2.8 

Unenumerated 

47 

, , 

Linseed 

9owt. 

7 

9owt 

Liquorice 

2,830 

£S,863 

J 

Machinery  and  maohines— 

^.          AgTiculttiml     .. 

* . 

17,882 

£17,470 

81 

■ 

, . 

61,267 

1 

^H            Ploughs  and  harrows, . 

11,095 

^B         Dairying 

4,598 

£4,923 

m 

■              ,                   .... 

* . 

10,375 

H         Dredging 

,.     • 

1.391 

£1,391 

e 

^B         Electrto 

12,844 

£11,691 

1.16 

P               ,                    .... 

, , 

21,519 

Engines,  steam 

10  No. 

2,857 

£2,386 

^1 

^H                         gas    ., 

118    . 

10,276 

J 
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doles. 


0. — continued. 
dlers  for 
Qg  .. 


ng  .. 

id  traction  en 


ag  .. 
.  knitting 
ing.. 


illing 
bted 


3r  and  parts  of 


ited 

polished,  and 
kuies 

ugh-sawn 


tting 

preserved 
btent  and  pro 
faotores  of 


Total  QuAntities 
Imported. 


81  No. 


29  No. 


6,416  No. 


1,469  bush. 
184    , 
37,7711b. 

6,667  tons 
8,765    . 
8,896    . 


149  tons 
27,491  gross 

29,791  gross 


62,0631b. 
488  « 


Value  of 

Total 
Imports. 


£ 

6,430 

8,774 

9,890 

4,288 

106,448 

8,847 

286 

63 

12,696 

18,608 

466 

11,828 

21,642 

4,164 

1,192 

12,976 

2,128 

26,142 

2,602 

1,366 

6,289 

781 

2,270 

6^612 

621 

46 

281 

29,976 
26,832 
82,442 


8,864 

160 

1,168 

6,218 


2,447 

7ii04 
81 

2,847 
9 

88,669 
9,992 


Entered  for  Home 

(Consumption  on 

Importation  and 

ex  Warehouse. 


£1,876 
£8,698 
£8,886 

£107,299 

£286 

£12,693 
£18,603 

£11,282 

£4,067 

£12,975 

£22,644 

£1,448 
£6,241 

£618 
£1,610 

1,221  bush. 

26,071  lb. 


£8,907 


21, 420  gross 

8,881  , 

7,979  . 

646  , 

24,091  , 

366  , 

£7,014 


£2,096 


£10,066 


Amount  of 
Duty  rt'ceived 


£   8. 

876  0 
184  12 
888  12 

d. 

0 
10 

0 

6,86419 

0 

11  16 

0 

634  18 
680  8 

0 
0 

564*  1 

8 

202*17 

3 

648* 16 

0 

4,608*14  10 

144*  6 
262  1 

0 
0 

103*12 
76  10 

0 
0 

122*  1 

9 

108*12 

7 

976  16 

0 

1,249  9 

339  11 

1,994  16 

68  6 
1,204  11 

86  10 
1,402  17 

9 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

419  6  11 

4,080  6 
2,018  2 

1 
0 
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Value  of 
Total 

Entered  for  Home 

Artlolas. 

Total  Quantities 

Consumption  on 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

DutyreceiTi 

"^ 

1 

£ 

£      1. 

^ 

.. 

806 

,, 

Japanned  and  lacqueced 

metalware    . . 

•  • 

1,133 

£1,082 

270    9 

1 

Weighbridges  and  weigh- 

ing-machines 

1,896 

£1,913 

38S  10 

0 

Ditto . . 

, , 

182 

, , 

,, 

Anchors 

272  No. 

869 

.. 

Rivets  and  washers 

6,936  cwt. 

6,168 

, , 

,, 

Tacks 

1,616    . 

2,366 

, , 

., 

Type-writers    . . 

628  No. 

6,645 

, , 

, , 

Unenumerated 

, , 

42,100 

, , 

•  • 

Metal  sheathing,  other  than 

copper 

472  owt. 

1,325 

. , 

, , 

Milk,  preserved   . . 

781,4221b. 

15,310 

£14,798 

8,699    8 

9 

9               .  •             •  • 

1,200  , 

22 

, . 

^ , 

Millinery- 

Feathers,  ornamental   . . 

, , 

1,687 

£1,666 

416    9 

Other  kinds      . . 

, . 

30,568 

£30,482 

7,620  10 

:ii 

Mustard 

218,6231b. 

12,062 

209,1871b. 

1,748    4 

Nails- 

Iron  .. 

63,Ulcwt. 

33,197 

63,188  owt. 

5,818  16 

Unennmerated 

33    . 

82 

31    . 

4  11 

Naptha . . 

12,087  galls. 

1,613 

18,094  galls. 

327    7 

Nuts— 

AlmondB,  in  shell 

28, 7511b. 

387 

26,4541b. 

220    8 

^ 

Almunds,  shelled 

36,352  „ 

1,902 

36,127  . 

451  11 

Almonds,  Barbary,  &c. . . 

93,569  . 

2,619 

Cocoa 

225,462  No. 

752 

6 

Unenumerated 

66,7591b. 

671 

64,4071b. 

536  14 

Oakum  . . 

458  cwt. 

591 

. , 

, , 

Oars       .. 

2,657  No. 

360 

, , 

Oils- 

9 

Castor,  bulk     . . 

99,358  galls. 

11,858 

94,612  galls. 

2,366    5 

0               •  •             •  • 

5,661     , 

613 

. , 

i 

Castor,  bottled 

2,177doz.pt8 

684 

£694 

104    2 

Cod  liver 

18,068  gaUs. 

2,892 

, , 

7 

Colza 

17,104     , 

2,123 

15,613  galls. 

390    6 

„      . , 

8,447     . 

1,142 

, , 

Fish,  penguin,  and  seal 

33,235     „ 

2,437 

, , 

T 

Linseed 

284,174     ^ 

27,032 

282,181  galls. 

7,054  10 

» 

10,616    , 

1,072 

,. 

^ 

Mineral,  kerosene 

2,210,673    „ 

83,072 

2, 133,089  galls. 

53,327    4 

Mineral,  other  kinds 

64,420    „ 

5,051 

63,573     , 

1,589    6 

/» 

29,521     , 

2,119 

, , 

.. 

^ 

Neatsfoot 

2,896    , 

307 

2,701      . 

67  10 

Olive,  bulk 

7,385    . 

1,172 

8.313      ^ 

207  16 

^ 

Olive,  bottled   . . 

3,821  doz.pts 

1,520 

£1,385 

207  18  1(^ 

Whale 

464  galls. 

58 

Unenumerated,  bulk      . . 

161.372      , 

14,621 

152,698  galls. 

3,817*  8  10 

tt                         •  • 

18,008      , 

1,567 

, , 

Unenumerated,  bottled 

7,073  doz.pts 

2,898 

£3,056 

458    8 

3 

Unenumerated 

26, 748  galls. 

1,565 

Oilmen's  stores    . . 

5,762  1 

£5,714 

1,142'm 

9 
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MP0BT9  INTO  THB  GoLONY  OF  Nbw  Zbaulbtd  dubino  1S91— Continued. 


Yaloe  of 
Total 

Bntered  for  Home 

CiOkM. 

Total  Qnuitiftiet 

CoDBtimptiion  on 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Duty  received. 

£ 

£      8.    d. 

. .                 >  . 

10,103  cwt. 

4,547 

9,979cwt. 

498  19     4 

.  . 

2,9481b. 

4,884 

2,8131b. 

6,625    7    6 

►lours— 

Dil    .. 

31, 960  cwt. 

34,569 

81,698  cwt. 

8,949    1    9 

. . 

620    . 

666 

•  • 

, , 

iy  for  uBe 

4,179    . 

9,647 

4,067  cwt. 

1,016  14    1 

Ued 

8,669    . 

8,900 

•• 

•• 

e     .. 

73    , 

69 

72  cwt. 

27    8    9 

•kinds 

2,178    , 

8,678 

£3,700 

925    1    0 

Br    . . 

1,785    . 

3,782 

. , 

. . 

797,106  pieces 

21,024 

£20,840 

8,126    1    8 

. . 

76,760  cwt. 

76,621 

, . 

. . 

8,769    . 

4,112 

£3,646 

911    8    6 

. . 

79    . 

109 

, , 

, , 

. . 

8,798    , 

18,268 

, , 

ited 

176    . 

337 

, . 

. , 

. . 

90    . 

66 

90  cwt. 

4    9    7 

1,116    . 

489 

1,147    . 

114  18  11 

and  drained . . 

12,6661b. 

290 

11,8611b. 

148    2  10 

ipirits,  &c.     . . 

1,092  galls. 

4,871 

1.139  galls.  ^ 

1,708  13    6 

arations 

.. 

4,714 
27 

£4,659 

1,139  16    6 

ited               .' ! 

•• 

1,962 
4 

£1,841 

460*  2    7 

!  goods  (inolud- 

*  * 

• " 

*  * 

smicals) 

•• 

3,604 
17 

£3,683 

706  10    6 

ass,    and  zino 

" 

*  * 

"  • 

)r   photo-litho- 
vork 

, , 

894 

,. 

lie  cameras  and 

4,094 

surfaces     for 

phic  purposes 

8,866 

, , 

4, 328  galls. 

1,105 

6,001  galls. 

760    3    8 

f  s  and  mounts 

, , 

762 

£769 

163  16    0 

in  tings,    draw- 

gravings,    and 

phs 

•• 

3,364 
173 

£3,164 

630  17    2 

•traits 

, , 

234 

ms,  &c. 

560  cwt. 

37 
328 

>s,  &c. 

1,908 

.ris  . . 

2,964  cwt. 

790 

.ted  ware 

28,025 

£26,641 

5,128'  6    0 

X  and   travel- 

.. 

•• 

3,693 
2 

£3,719 

929  13    0 

gs  and  leather- 

" 

•  • 

fS     .. 

.. 

58 

£68 

11  12    0 

1            320                      K£w 
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■            Geneeal  Tmpoets  into  ' 

rHE  CoLOMY  OF  Nbw  Zeaulkd  duhiho  1897— eofUfftia;^ 

Yftlue  of 

TotiJ 

Entered  for  Home 

^^^B                       AitidM. 

Toiftl  Quiintitiaa 

Gonaumption  on 

Amoon.^  < 

Imported 

IitiportB. 

ImporUtioD  ftocl 

Duty  recttfr 

£ 

£ 

Potatoes 

589  tons 

1,890 

£1,890 

378 

m                                          *  •                        ■  ■ 

7     . 

34 

, , 

Printing  materials— 

StereotypeB  and  matricoB 

1  - 

71 

1            £71 

17 

Typ«  and  matoriala,  n.o.e. 

,  t 

8,317 

, , 

^ 

Provision  8  n.o.e.  . . 

.. 

4,413 

50 

2,676 

£4,419 

883; 

#                      ♦  •             *  ■ 
PumpB  . , 

£2.237 

447 

Putty     .* 

4,023  cwt. 

1,753 

4.074  cwt 

407 

Quicksilver 

8.351  IK 

859 

. . 

,, 

Rags      ,, 

162  tons 

725 

« , 

,, 

Railway  plant— 

Looomotivefi     . . 

4Ko. 

6.851 

^■, 

1              UDenume  rated 

2.594 

£2,707 

541 

•                            ■■  • 

36,637 

•  1 

Resin     .i 

14,653  cwt. 

4,374 

•  * 

Bice 

59,286    - 

85,882 

50.775  owt. 

15,282 

^          .  *             . »             » « 

6.787  cwt. 

678  15 

Ruga,  all  kinds    .. 

10,191 

£10.883 

2,076  18  \ 

SaochariBe 

2.377  OZ9, 

357 

2.10902. 

158   9  1 

Sacldlery  and   harness  (in- 

oluding  whips) 

26,274 

£26,109 

5,221  19  1 

Ditto,. 

25 

. . 

•  • 

Collar-oh€ck     * . 

2,400 

. , 

.. 

Hamess-oil*  composition, 

and  leather-dreBsiag  , . 

,. 

1,464 

£1,454 

290  16 

Ditto  . , 

19y 

,. 

Saddlera'        ironmongery 

and  material H 

16,316 

,  ^ 

Salt 

12,226  tons 

29,128 

12,271  tons 

6, Ids  Hi 

Rock . . 

377     . 

924 

, , 

:m 

SaHpetra 

65     . 

1,673 

.9 

Sauces   .. 

10,738  galls. 

7,660 

10,961  galls. 

9,192 T 

Sausage  skins 

128,445  lb. 

5,539 

143,8211b. 

1,797  15 

Seedflr- 

Grass  and  clover 

22,983  cwt. 

51,771 

, , 

♦  . 

Un  enumerated 

16,264 

* . 

^, 

Sbale      .. 

541  tons 

2,800 

« • 

Shells 

436  cwt. 

2,139 

.. 

Ship- chandlery,  n.o,o 

2,687 

** 

•  •     1 

Silks.  &c. 

.. 

74.400 

£74,144 

18,535  Wj 

For  flour-droasing 

148 

4 , 

Silver 

677  oa. 

93 

, , 

*'-^^^l 

Skins  aod  pelts — 

Fur-skins 

46  No. 

4 

. , 

*«^l 

Kangaroo     and     wallabi  ' 

s 

Eikins 

7.773  , 

467 

. , 

-«^l 

Unenumerated 

6,801   * 

504 

• « 

•  •^^H 

Slates,  roofing      , . 

295.850  , 

2,678 

, , 

'•^1 

Soap — 

^1 

Common           . .             .  <  . 

13  cwt. 

20 

13cwl 

dfl 

Powder,  extractof  ftoap,&o, 

9,876 

£4,109 

821  fl 

Unenumerated 

726,4761b.         1 

13,404 

£18,338 

4,Mya 
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Imports  nrro  thb  Colony  of  New  Zealand  dubing  1B91— corUinued, 


Yalne  of 

Total 
Imports. 

Rntered  for  Home 

rtlolas. 

Total  Qaanldtiet 

CoDsamption  on 

Amotmt  of 

Imported. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Dnty  received. 

.. 

•• 

£ 
1,166 
660 
69,317 

•• 

£       8.   d. 

illastrative    oi 

I 

sienoe 

•• 

422 

•• 

•• 

23,8891b. 

915 

23,4801b. 

391    6    6 

I 

375,249  , 

7,861 

374,211  , 

3,118    8    6 

oordials,      and 

I 

s 

1,882  gals. 

1,956 

1,990  gala. 

1,692    2    6 

. .            •  • 

70,460    . 

29,961 

71,671    , 

67,337    2    2 

and     gin,     un 

led     .. 

61,089    . 

14,662 

61,494    . 

41,194  16    8 

3d      .. 

1,866    . 

143 

1,364    . 

68    4    3 

. .            •  1 

16,837    , 

3,311 

19,399    . 

16,619    7    2 

of  tobacoo 

,  ^ 

, , 

41. 

, , 

d,  &o. 

6,804    . 

1,912 

7,686    . 

6,068    9  11 

.  •            . 

367,981    . 

124,065 

320,967    . 

266,766  12    9 

irated 

1,476    . 
10    , 

916 
4 

1,864    . 

1,488  10  10 

ine     !!            ! 

19,893    . 

1,424 

1,838    . 

1,470*  4    9 

Bd,  in  bond 

18,838    , 

470  18  10 

. .            • 

6681b. 

214 

£230 

46    0    0 

160. 

118 

, , 

, , 

.. 

816,383  , 

9,327 

866,2161b. 

7,135    2    6 

iured  . . 

36,944 

£36,981 

9,246    6    2 

2,848 

irated 

28,692 
6,872 

£28,360 

6,672*  0    4 

8  and  appliance 

ihing  purposes 

4,621 

ers'  materials . 

6,079 

for  cardboard 

•  •            • 

6,224 

irated 

3,691 

. , 

.. 

172,06ilb. 

3,047 

169,8501b. 

999*  1    4 

.. 

144  tons 

335 

.. 

. . 

96    . 

813 

uid  other  stone 

or  polished,  &c 

•                • . 

2,038 

£2,038 

609  10    0 

ind-,  mill-,  oH- 

* 

- 

2,274 

•• 

•• 

.. 

408,446owt. 

201,922 

6761b. 

14    0 

. . 

219,217    , 

168,269 

68,764,866  , 

148,289    6    1 

. . 

2,587    . 

1,647 

299,890  « 

1,249  10  10 

and  treacle 

4,428    . 

1,669 

2,043,790  , 

4,267  17  11 

and     treacle 

1 

^th  bone-black 

, , 

467  cwt. 

., 
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GEKEBAi  Imports  into  tkb  Coloky  op  Nicw  ZmkULtiD  Duai»Q  1807- 

t 

Value  or 

Total 
Impoiti, 

Eoterca  for  Home 

AittolM. 

ToUl  QmyiUkieft 
Imporled. 

OoDSULupLion  oa 

Import»tioti  and 

ex  Warehouse. 

Amoiitit  of 

£ 

M      a.i 

Bialphur 

2,427  cwt. 

957 

, , 

4.I^^H 

TanDing  materials,  crude- 

^M 

Bark  . . 

4,170  tons 

30,S87 

,  ^ 

*^l 

Other  kinds      . . 

3,669 

•  m 

.^H 

Tar 

712 

,   , 

vi^^H 

TarpauliDs,  tents,  &o, 

•■ 

6C3 

58 

178,360 

£6G3 

13^H 

Tea        ,/          ..             !! 

4»652,li5lh, 

4. 564, 840  lb. 

76,0£ofl 

Te^ctile    piece-goods     other 

^1 

than  silk,  cotton,  linen, 

^1 

or  woollen     . . 

, , 

9,760 

£9,863 

If^Vi^l 

Atticlea  mado   up  frouii 

^^1 

€tlier  than  apparel     . . 

,, 

10,670 

£10,2T2 

St66i^| 

Timber— 

^^1 

Latlia  and  ahingles 

321, 000  No. 

436 

383,340  No, 

ss^l 

Logs  ,. 

2,486   « 

9,223 

r^H 

^m      Logs,  hewn 

1,376,605  Bup,  ft 

12,873 

'"^l 

^^B     Fa)ing8 

247^590  No. 

1,611 

247.690  No,       • 

247^1 

W     Posts., 

3»176    , 

103 

3,175    , 

12^1 

RaUa., 

6,100   . 

167 

6,100    . 

10^1 

Sawn,  undressed 

2,726,238  eup,  ft. 

19*071 

2,713,937  sup,  ft. 

2*7lSi^| 

0                       •  • 

1,674,938       . 

13,486 

.. 

*'^^l 

S&wn,  dressed  . . 

141.140       ^ 

1.860 

139,282       , 

278^1 

Un^num  crated 

.. 

1.793 

«^l 

Tin- 

^^1 

Block 

2,287  cwt. 

7,603 

__ 

*^l 

Foil 

16,822  lb. 

,        666 

, , 

^H 

Bheet 

4a,6B4owt. 

27,361 

, , 

^^1 

Tinware 

•  • 

9,770 

£9,743 

2,436  11 

TiusmithH'  furnishings  and 

fittings 

1  * 

839 

, , 

*• 

Tobacco— 

Unmaoufactnred 

51,1731b, 

2.693 

47,360  lb. 

4.786   0 

Manufacturerl  . . 

1,490.807  , 

110,058 

1,371,044  , 

239,iid2  IS 

Cigars 

72,782  » 

22,491 

70,091  . 

24,581  If 

Oigarettcs 

121,669  , 

29,560 

45,801,000  No. 

40,076M 

m                                  '  '                          '  • 

, . 

*  ■ 

G,l23o2. 

15^1 

Bnuff 

1,662  , 

187 

1,6741k 

661^1 

Tobacco  used  in  the  manu- 

^^^B 

facture  of  insecticides    . , 

42ilb. 

^H 

Tobacco  pipes  and  cases    . . 
Toolfl  and  implemcnta — 

17^666 

£17,548 

i.aaH 

AxQB  and  hatchets 

, , 

,    6,996 

^. 

,^^ 

Engineers'  machine  tools 

.  * 

6,060 

• » 

4^H 

Scythes 

, . 

lt312 

,  ^ 

^H 

Sheep-shears    . .          ,  . . 

4    . 

4,023 

, , 

0^1 

Spade»,  sbovel^,  and  forks 

11 » 887 

*  * 

4^1 

Uneuuinerated 

.  . 

67,903 

« > 

^H 

Tramway  plant   , ,             * , 

*    * 

616 

£615 

if|^| 

Turpetuine)      driers,      and 

^^1 

terBbone 

70,576  gals. 

7,118 

, , 

J^M 

Twine— 

^H 

Binder 

1,066  owt 

lp448 

■  m 

J 

aBNBRAIi  IliPOBTB.  828 
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Value  of 
Itotal 

Entered  for  Horn* 

Arttelii. 

Total  Qnanlfttles 

Consumption  on 

Amomxt  of 

Imported. 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
At  WarehbcMe. 

Duty  received. 

ontinued. 

£ 

£        8.    d. 

id  netting 

, , 

551 

£477 

95    8    0 

nerated 

273,8361b. 

9.333 

£9.239 

1.847  14  11 

.. 

1.636, 

94 
63 

•• 

•• 

8  and  parasols    . . 

15.975 

£15,766 

8,14918    4 

ds  f  or    . . 

3,008 

, , 

, , 

^nd  gold  siae 

37.911  gals. 

17.^7 

37.858  gals. 

3,785  le    8 

V                                  .  . 

23    , 

11 

, , 

, , 

«,  fresh,  dried,  or 

rved 

,  ^ 

525 

£467 

93    7    1 

. . 

72,288  gals. 

7,226 

66.613  gals. 

1.665    6    5 

. . 

80,679  No. 

20,913 

£19.718 

3.943  12    4 

Jeers'  materials  . . 

•. 

749 

.• 

•  • 

1,  Ac.     . . 

818,1771b. 

9.366 

707.6301b. 

4.422  13    8 

z 

16  owt. 

97 

, , 

J , 

le 

8    . 

6 

, , 

., 

ind  chalk 

11,064    . 

1.430 

11,576  owt. 

578  16    4 

ian 

40,973  galls. 

13.581 

41. 586  galls. 

10,396    8    5 

Qg          .. 

8,678    , 

16,780 

7,192    ^ 

8,236  12    1 

inds      . . 

69,769    . 
12    , 

20,837 
4 

56.282    , 

16.884  11    8 

are 

6,942 
7,567 

£1,011 

1.403"  6    7 

ngs 

6,753 

£6,810 

1,021  10    5 

asy 

14,8281b. 

374 

, , 

, , 

>iece- goods 

•• 

272,446 

33 

14.514 

£269.440 

53,888    1    7 

^S 

34,105  pairs 
33,938  doz. 

£14.339 

2,867*16    9 

s 

25,353 

, , 

sets 

399    , 

191 

, , 

. . 

, . 

6,456 

£6.451 

1,290    5    1 

r,  flax,  and  hemp 

5,6eo 

•• 

•• 

ted  sheet 

43i  owt. 

770 

leet       . . 

6.339    . 
3,775    , 

7,095 
3,823 

•• 

dging,  &o. 

88 

£88 

1712    0 

anufactures  n.o.e. 

174 

£176 

43  19    0 

bides  required  in 
dng-up  of  apparel 

. , 

6,955 

. , 

, , 

nd  materials  suit- 

ly  for  and  to  be 

lely  in  the  fabri- 

of    goods    in  the 

. . 

. , 

9,227 

, , 

, , 

scellaneous — 

olnred  . . 

,, 

7.816 

•  • 

afaotured 

6,721 

•• 

-. 

)8t 

•• 

41,820 

•  • 

8.632    6    6 

324 
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Customs  Revenue. 
The  Customs  and   excise  duties  received  during  the   last   five 
years  are  shown  in  detail,  also  the  rate  of  revenue  per  head  of  mean 
population,  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  Maoris,  for  each  year : — 


1893. 

1894. 

1895, 

1896. 

1897. 

Customs  Duties. 
Spirits     .. 
Wine 

Ale,  Beer,  &c. 

Cigars,  Cigarettes,  and  Snuff 
Tobacco  . .             . . 
Tea 

Coffee,  Cocoa,  &c. . . 
Sugar  and  Molasses 
Opium 

Other  Gk)ods  by  Weight 
ad  valorem 
Other  Duties 
Parcels  Post 

£ 

357,662 

32,641 

17,247 

47,404 

223,469 

102,096 

7,021 

124,870 

8,046 

159,173 

492,286 

88,539 

6,279 

£ 

338,457 

28,412 

15,946 

43,132 

216,125 

103,161 

6,145 

133,107 

7,061 

155,557 

429,594 

90,430 

6,340 

£ 

340,972 

27,102 

17,120 

49,574 

233,770 

94,716 

6,677 

137,493 

6,969 

160,482 

447,749 

93,884 

5,462 

£ 

362,928 

28,846 

18,208 

68,788 

239,988 

73,868 

6,496 

141,933 

5,409 

172,733 

662,961 

86,841 

7,090 

£ 

384,218 

30,618 

19,035 

65,347 

244,669 

76,081 

6.722 

148,748 

5,625 

187.498 

634.043 

102,025 

8,632 

Totals,  Customs  Duti.  s 

1,666,683 

1,572,467 

1,619,970 

1.766,073 

1,912.161 

Excise  Duties. 
Tinctures — New  Zealanl    . . 
Cigars,  Cigarettes,  and  Snuff 

— New-  Zealand-manufac 

tured    . . 
Tobacco  —  New  -  Zealand  - 

manufactured    . . 
Beer — Now  Zealand 

1,927 

1,708 
00,920 

1,544 

2,239 
60,092 

63 

879 

1,431 
61,705 

200 

916 

1,663 
67,287 

983 

191- 

2,35S» 
71.76^ 

Totals,  Excise  Duties  . . 

64,655 

63,875 

64,068 

70,066 

75,297^ 

Revenue       from       Cubt   mn 
Duties  per  head  of  m-  in 
population           (excluditig 
Maoris) 

Ditto  (including  Maoris)     . . 

£     8.    d. 

2  10    4 
2     7    4 

£    s.   d. 

2    6    4 
2    3     7 

£    s.  d. 

2    6    9 
2     4     2 

£    8.     d. 

2    9  11 
2    7    3 

£  8.    d. 

2  13    0 
2  10    3 

Revenue  from  Excise  Duties 
per  head  of  mean  popula- 
tion (excluding  Maoris)   . . 

Ditto  (including  Maoris)     . . 

0    1  11-4 
0    1  100 

0    1  10  6 
0    1     9-3 

0    1  10-2 
0    1     89 

0     1  11-8 
0     1  10-6 

0    2    1-0 
0    1  11-7 

The  Customs  revenue  for  the  year  1897  amounted  to  £1,912.161, 
and  the  excise  duties  to  £75,297.  The  revenue  from  Customs  was 
£2  13s.  per  head  of  population  excluding  Maoris,  and  £2  10s.  3d. 
if  they  be  included.  In  1888  the  Customs  revenue  was  £2  68.  2d. 
per  head  of  European  population,  and  from  that  time  the  propor- 
tion increased  slowly  year  by  year  until  1892,  when  it  rea(uied 
£2  lis.  6d.  per  head.  During  the  next  two  years  there  was  a 
falling-ofP;  but  1895, 1896  and  1897  show  increases,  the  proportion 


I 
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6  I  1897 

Dating  from  1890,  the  taxation  by  way  of  Customs  and  excise 
duties  together  only  increased  from  £2  11a.  2d.  in  that  year  to 
£2  lis.  lid.  in  189G,  but  further  to  £2  las.  Id.  io  1897. 

There  was  an  alteration  of  tariff  in  1895  in  certain  items,  but 
the  amount  of  duty  paid  for  1897  does  not  bear  a  liigher  proportion 
to  the  total  value  of  imports  for  that  year  than  the  duty  paid  in 
1894,  prior  to  the  new  tariff,  to  the  imports  of  that  year. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  rise  in  revenue  from  taxation  would 
indicate  a  greater  import  of  taxable  articles,  and  show  that  pur- 
chasing power  had  increased.  It  ia  at  least  certain  that  the  value 
of  imports  roe^e  from  £5,990,177,  excluding  specie,  in  1894  to 
JB7,994,li01  in  1897,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  tariff. 

The  new  tariff  of  1895  has  been  given  in  full  in  this  book. 
The  rates  of  duty  levied  during  tlie  year  included  16s,  per  gallon 
on  spirits ;  30s-  per  gallon  on  perfumed  spirits ;  7s,  per  pound 
on  cigars  and  snuff;  17s.  6d.  per  1,000  of  2^1b.  and  under,  and 
6d.  per  ounce  weight  over  2Jlb.  per  1,000,   on  cigarettes ;    3s.  6d. 

C  pound  on  manufactured  and  ^s.  on  unmanufactured  to- 
co. Sparkhng  wine  is  charged  9s.  a  gallon ;  .\u8tralian,  58. ; 
other  kinds,  Gs.;  ale  and  beer,  28»  The  duty  on  tea  is  4d.  the 
pound ;  on  cocoa^  chocolate,  and  chicory,  3d. ;  raw  coffee,  2d. ; 
roasted,  5d,  Sugar,  molasses,  and  treacle  pay  -Jd,,  and  glucose 
Id.  per  pound.  Opium  is  charged  408.  per  pound.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Customs  revenue,  with  small  exception,  is  made 
up  of  charges  on  goods  by  weight,  ad  valorem  duties,  ranging  from 
5  to  40  per  cent.,  and  receipts  from  the  foreign  paarcels  post.  There 
is  also  an  excise  duty  of  Is.  per  pound  on  tobacco;  Is.  6d,  per 
pound  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff;  3d.  per  gallon  on  beer;  9d. 
per  pound  on  tinctures,  ifec,  manufactured  in  the  colony,  containing 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and  3d.  per  pound  when  less 
than  50  per  cent. 

By  "The  Tobacco  Excise  Duties  Act,  1896,"  the  excise  duty  on 
cigarettes  made  in  the  colony  is  now  (from  the  3l8t  December,  1896) 
28.  6d.  per  pound  on  machine-made  and  Is.  per  pound  on  hand-made 
cigai'ettes. 

*'  The  Tobacco  Act  Amendment  Act,  1896,*'  enacts  that  all 
packages  of  manufactured  tobacco  shall  be  labelled  before  leaving 
the  manufactory,  and  provides  for  the  issue  of  warrants  to  use 
cutting-machines  for  cutting  duty-paid  manufactured  tobacco  for 
sale  (or  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  by  hand),  and  to 
manufacture  cigarettes  by  hand»  under  certain  conditions. 
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30,279 

6,062 


AjfntJLia  AMD  FSODUGB. 

Bm^oh  and  hejiifl  ..  13,560 

Beef  and  p^ik  (salted)       .  ^  6, 151 

Butter  ..  ..  ..         402,605 

Cheese  ..  ..  ..         160,617 

Hides     ..  ..  ..  10,021 

Livo-8fcock— 

C&ttlQ 

Harees 


Sheep 

PfgB  &iid  other  Iive-Bto4± 
Pieeerved  meibto 
Frozen  me&t 
Babbit- skins 
SauaageakiiiB 
BheepakiDB  and  pelts 
Tallow  .. 
Wool     . . 
Other     -, 

Total 


2,176 
4,736 
4.240 

78.235 

1,506.286 

47.472 

48,328 

1B8,121 

259.964 

4,443,144 

6,953 


7,232,331 


Alo  anc!  beer 

Apparel 

Cordage 

Le&tlKir 

Phormium    (New   Ze&livnd 

hemp) 
Soap 

Woallen  m&niif&oturdB 
OLhflK  manufaQ tares 

Total      .  • 

MiBcellaneous      *.•  . » 


Total  exports  {colonial  pro* 
duco  and  maDUfacture^) 

Specie    . . 

Other  exportB  (Britiah  and 
foreign) 


5,353 
15,123 

2,054 
90,96« 
167, S19 
14,703 
ia,S65 
19,922 
20,992 
46,947 
18,64S 

495,175 


1,780 
4,418 
1,009 

dS,15& 

30,674 

2.038 

12,370 

47.164 

197,601 

6,651 


9.596,207 
t75,77i 

144.956 


Total  exports     .,  £10,016 


0^016199^1 


The  value  of  all  the  exports  m  1897  was  £10,016,993 ;  the  value 
of  New  Zealand  produce  exported,  j69, 596,967 :  being  at  the  rate 
of  £13  6s-  per  head  of  population.     The  following  table  gives  t; 
values  of  the  several  exports  of  New  Zealand  produce  iii  each  of 
past  ten  years : — 


ueoF.|pports%w|^aIand  produced. 
iSsSarTd  1897 


'4 


I 
I 


M  £         I 

1888  3415.098     914.309 
X889  3,976,375[     785,490 
18904,150^99      761.  SfiO,  1,087 
18914,129,6861,007,1721,194 

1892  4,313,3071     951 ,963  1,033 

1893  3.774.7381  915. 921  !l  ,085 
lj3i'  !  --"ov6j  887,8651,194 
1^  a  It,  162, 1811, 262 
lb:  .,!,_  IB,  1,041, 428,1. 251, 
18^714.443,144!     980,204|l,566, 


724j235.933' 

3771318. 20411 

1G7!354,271! 

545|3G6,483 

71l|878,510, 

9y3j4ll,882 

29Bj553,l22: 


,035,637  367,677 
716,546'345,636 
317, 6561224, 9&8 
326,029188,702 
572,356198,081 
495, 1751197  ,t>01 


JS  J 

,260,4617, 
,288,647  9, 
,393,637,9, 
,516.756!9, 
,345.703  9, 
,365,164,8, 
,266,626.9, 
,409,8898, 
,309,7499, 
,360.735  9, 


,255,128 
.042,008 
,428,761 
.400,094 
,365.868 
,567.443 
,085,148 
,390,153 
,177,336 
,696,267 


The  most  important  items  of  export  under  the  heading  **  Other 
New  Zealand  Produce "  are  coal,  silver,  minerals,  fish,  oysters, 
ftmgns,  kanri-gum,  timber,  bacon,  salted  and  preserved  meats,  tallow, 
sheep-  and  rabbit-skins,  hides,  sausage- skins,  and  live  stock.  The 
aggregate  value  of  these  in  1897  was  £1,345,826. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  value  of  the  exports  ol  New 
Zealand  produce  fell  from  Je9, 428,761  in  1890  to  £9^400,094  in  1891, 
and  agam  Irom  Je9,365,868  in  1892  to  £8,557,443  in  1893,  rose  in 
1894  to  £9,065,148,  fell  in  1895  to  £8,390,153,  rose  in  1896  to 
£9.177,336,  and  in  1897  to  £9,596,267,  an  increase  of  £418,931  on 
the  figures  for  the  previous  year. 

Thus  there  was  an  increase  since  1895,  or  in  tlie  two  years  1896 
a»d  1897,  of  exports  to  a  value  of  £1,206,114,  all  New^  Zealand  pro- 
duce, and  more  than  a  complete  recovery  to  the  figures  for  1890  and 
1891,  after  which  followed  a  decrease  in  values. 

The  export  of  wool, measured  by  quantity,  rose  from  102,817,0771b. 
in  1890  to  1:35,835,117  lb.  in  1897,  or  at  the  rate  of  32  11  per  cent., 
and  that  of  frozen  meat  from  898,894  cwt.  to  1,407,921  cwt. 

Gold,  too,  which  was  exported  to  the  quantity  of  187,641  oz.  in 
1890,  increased  to  251,647  oz.  in  1897. 

Inasmuch  as  the  money  figures  for  the  years  ended  31st  March 
are  preferred  to  those  of  the  calendar  years  by  many  persons  for 
comparative  purposes,  on  account  of  late  or  early  sliipments  of  \s  ool, 
^.,  another  table  is  given  containing  such  figures.  This  has  been 
done  by  special  request,  and  a  table  of  quantities  is  also  given,  show* 
ing  the  volume  of  exports  for  the  two  financial  periods  : — 


Wool. 


188913,337,122 
ia«m  I    ^^'>  1,372 
J, 421 
'7,6731 
^039, 202 
1,326.246 
1,196,348 
Iia96|i.299,407 
ld9T4,245,147 
18984,651,9y5| 


Gold. 


842^066 

776,662 

692,775 

1,104,981 

921,560 

970,221 

889,613 

1,196,059 

1,016,741 

976,199 


Ffosen 
Meat. 


Butter 
Mid 


Agrtcul- 

toml 
Prodaoe. 


666,556'2U,801 
862,1841228,091 


,162,948 
,194,890 
,005,536 
,045,707 


215,678 
287,102 
331,955 
348,9^ 


2g5.850!42S,629 

,318,3i7|373,686 

1,203,807433,205 

1,73B.934|583,862 


,068,836 

,398, 

,217,049 

887,856 
,090,904 

609,552 

324,708215 

370,677 

657,713, 

473,747 


MiiiliU- 
teotures 


Otber 
Froditoe. 


TotlhL 


165,7701 
999W5,132  1 
472,865,1 
406,5851,485,053!  9,576,340 


352,649 
305,694 
,870 
195,214 
195,9241 
192,099|l 


,307,982 
,406,571 
,319,828 
» 436. Oil 


£        \        it 
,440,752  T, 727, 953 
,f!68,870   9.414,800 
478,186,  9,458,922 


,369.94o'  9,061,046 
,315,598   8,920,889 


8,655,500 

9,158,631 

8,971,365 

10,052,847 
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^H             QaANTiniES  OF  THE  pRmciPAL  Abticles  of  New  ZbAFiAND  Pboduc^^ 

^H                                                                                             EXPORTED. 

InoreMB    1 

Dftereii 

^H                             Itemft, 

Year  IBfle-a?. 

Tear  ia&7-fla 

In 

in 

^M       The  Mine  :— 

1 

^H         Ootil                            . .  Tons 

80,319 

69.222 

m   . 

iij 

^B         Gold                            ..  Oz. 

256,913 

251,189 

6* 

^B         Sliver                           ..      « 

112, S32 

200,434 

87,602 

^V          Minerals                     . .  Tons 

1,307 

3,444 

2,137 

.. 

^B       The  Fisheriea  : — 

B          Finh                            .,  Gwt. 

9,842 

9.496 

, , 

34 

j^f          Oyeters                       .>  Doz. 

sad, 860 

245.904 

.- 

109,97 

'              The  PoroBt :— 

Fucgofi        .,             ..   Cwt. 

4,606 

7,011 

2,40$ 

^ , 

Gem  (kauri)               . .  Tons 

7,278 

6.717 

, , 

Timber  (sawn  Qnd  hewn)  Ft. 

33,004,341 

42,920,633 

9,916,292 

... 

Animals  and  Produce:— 

Bacon  and  hams        ,  ♦   Cwt. 

7,026 

3,686 

.. 

s,1 

Beef  <sal  ted)               ..      ^ 

.5,68(i 

5,795 

109 

1                 Butter          ..             ,,      . 

75,291 

105,867 

30,566 

.. 

Cheoee         .,              ..      * 

71.678 

78,849 

7.171 

Hides           ..             ..No, 

6.546 

16,415 

9.869 

1                  Liveatook    . »              , .       , 

3.914 

6.831 

2,417 

^K         Meat  (preserved)        , .  Owt. 

46.302 

45.922 

^^            »     (frozen) 

1,069,719 

1,621,668 

551,849 

^^^^K  Sausage-skins 

9,433 

9,213 

. , 

* 

^^^B  Bkins  (rabbit)             , ,   No. 

10,293,133 

7.834.375 

2,468,^ 

^^^       .      (sheep)             ..     , 

3.097.032 

4,335.060 

1.238,028 

^■^         Tallow                         ..  Tons 

12.229 

16.344 

4,115 

^V          Wool                           .,   Lb. 

127,766.715 

147,171,547 

19,404,832 

Agricultural  Products:^ 

Bran  and  sharps        . ,  Tons 

4,741 

8,590 

3,849 

ChaH            ,.              ... 

4,154 

1,592 

. . 

2« 

Flour           ,,             ..      * 

9,062 

7,264 

, , 

U 

Grain  (barley)            . .  Bush. 

2S,S69 

27,992 

(beans  and  pen*) 

48.487 

72,390 

23,908 

. . 

^H               *      (malt) 

140.136 

109,549 

80. 

^m               .      (oats)               ..        , 

2,069.518 

1,453,121 

.. 

616,  S 

^m               .      r  wheat) 
^H                     (maize) 

428,029 

26^617 

*oi,| 

499 

63,932 

63.433 

1 

^m          Hopfl                         ..  Cwt. 

1,610 

3,718 

1.108 

■■  i 

^H          Meal  (oat)   . .             . .      ^ 

30,500 

36.268 

5.768 

"I 

^H          Potatoeg      ,.             ..  Tons 

2,909 

7,877 

4,966 

-1 

^^            Seeds  {grass  and  clover)  Owt* 

35,132 

43,205 

8.078 

■1 

Manufactures : — 

H 

Leather       ..             ..    Cwt. 

17,775 

19,843 

2,068 

^1 

Phormium  .  ♦             . ,  Tons 

2,830 

2.389 

.. 

1 

Some  of  the  most  important  proportional  increases  and 

decre&4 

are  stated,  and  the  development  shown  is  indeed  excellent 

in  regar 

to  froiseo  meat,  dl'59  per  cent,  increase;  butter,  4060  ] 

3er  cent 

^m      wool,  15  19  per  cent.,  and  bo  on,  with  many  other  article 
^V      Zealand  produce. 

8  of  Ng 
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Ingbbases. 


Export  of 
Potatoes         . .   Tons 
Minerals         . .       , 
Hides  ..   No. 

Bran  and  sharps  Tons 
Silver  ..    Oz. 

Hops  ..    Gwt. 

Live  Stock       . .    No. 
Fongas  . .    Cwt. 

Frozen  meat  . .       « 
Beans  and  Peas  Bush. 


Bate  of  Increase  per 
Cent,  in  1897-98. 


170-78 
163-50 
160-76 
81-19 
77-68 
68-82 
61-75 
52-21 
61-59 
49-30 


Export  of 
Butter 
Sheepskins 
Tallow 
Timber 
Seeds 
Meal  (oat) 
Wool 
Leather 
Cheese 
Beef  (salted) 


Bate  ot  increase  per 
Gent,  in  1807-98. 


Owt. 

No. 

Tons 

Ft. 

Cwt. 

Centals 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt, 

Cwt 


40-60 
89-98 
83-65 
30-05 
22-98 
18-88 
1619 
11-63 
1000 
1-92 


Export  of 
Wheat  ..    Bush 

Chafi  ..    Tons 

Bacon  and  hams  Cwt. 


Oysters 
Oats  . . 
Rabbitskins 
Malt 
Flour 


Doz 

Bush. 

No. 

Bush 

Tons 


Decbbasbs 
Bate  of  Decrease  per 
Cent,  in  1897-98. 
93-73 
61-68 
47-54 
30-90 
29-78 


21-83 
2002 


Export  of 
Phormium 
Coal 

Qum  (kauri)    . . 
Pish 

Sausage-skins 
Gold 
Barley 
Preserved  meat 


Tons 


Cwt. 


Oz. 

Bush, 

Cwt. 


Bate  of  Decrease  per 
Cent,  in  1897-96. 
. .  15-68 
. .  13-82 
. .  7-70 
. .  3-52 
. .  2-33 
. .  211 
..  1-33 
. .       0-82 


The  next  table  shows  the  declared  values  of  the  chief  articles 
exported  in  the  years  ending  Slst  March,  1897  and  1898,  with 
increases  and  decreases.  A  striking  increase  is  exhibited  of  £1,081,482 
for  the  year  1897-98,  on  a  total  export  for  the  previous  year  amount- 
ing to  £8,971,365,  being  at  a  rate  of  12*05  per  cent.  This  increase 
and  more  is  found  in  tne  group  '*  Animals  and  Produce,"  where  a 
total  of  value  for  1896-97  amounting  to  £6,505,521  expands  by  the 
sum  of  £1,178,290,  or  a  rate  of  1811  per  cent. 

Increase      Decrease 
Year  1896-97.    Year  1897-98. 


The  Mine. 
Coal 
Gold 
Silver  and  minerals 


£ 
72,477 
1,015,741 
17,406 


£ 

62,495 

976,199 

34,091 


in 

1897-98. 

£ 


16,613 


in 
1897-98. 

£ 

9,982 

39,542 


Total 

..     1,105,624 

17,031 
2,283 
1,961 

1,072,713 

16,451 

1,730 

125 

.. 

32,911 

The  Fisheries. 
PUh 
Oysters 
Other 

•• 

580 

553 

1,826 

Total 

21,265 

18,306 

11,179 
414,894 

167,245 
2,877 

•. 

2,969 

The  Forest. 
Fungus 
Kauri-gum     . . 
Timber — 

Sawn  and  hewn 

Other 

7,292 
433,664 

128,124 
3,301 

3,887 
39,121 

18;660 
424 

Total 

572,271 

596,196 

23,924 

•• 
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1 

lucrefkeo 

Year  1806-07 

.  yearlfl97-fie. 

in 

la 
ISBT-OB. 

^^^          AwnrATifi  AWD  Peoduoe, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^  m 

H           Bacon  and  hams 

20,320 

12,430 

7,89«H 

1^^    Beef  (salted)  . . 

5,043 

6,099 

56 

--     ■ 

'^^m   Butter 

297,469 

429,407 

131,938 

"     1 

I^^H    Cheese 

136,736 

154,455 

18,719 

Hide» 

5,57(> 

15,264 

9,675 

,  , 

Live-stock 

17,988 

13,841 

4.147 

Presencnl  meats           , , 

7B,163 

80,199 

2,036 

.. 

Frozeo  meat 

.     1,203,807 

1,738,934 

535,127 

*  • 

Rabbi  t-skiiaH  ., 

62^461 

46,399 

. » 

16,0e3^ 

Sausage- RkinB 

44,83:7 

43,836 

99lH 

Shecp.Hkius  and  pelts  . . 

162,899 

213,168 

50,269 

-  m 

Tallow 

218,935 

27U810 

52,875 

-  m 

Wool 

,     4,245,147 

4.651,995 

406,848 

-.  ■ 

Otber 

6,141 
.     6,505,621 

5,984 

- 

15T 

^^                 Total 

7,683,811 

1,178.290 

•• 

V             AoaiccLTORAL  Productb. 

..■ 

H           Bran  and  sharps 

15,790 

28,538 

12,748 

■            Chaff                

12,708 

5,788 

6,920 

K           Flour 

90,352 

75,91T 

14,435 

^^K    Grain— 

::■ 

^^H        Bailey 

3,981 

4,445 

464 

^^■^        Beans  and  peas 

9,453 

15,721 

6,268 

V             Maise 

72 

10,836 

10,764 

■              Malt 

83,463 

27,685 

4.57S 

■              Oats 

201J>69 

152,722 

48.837 

m Wheat 

76,135 

5,190 

70,942 

^K    Hops 

7,724 

13,592 

5,86ff 

--     ■ 

^^1    Oatmeal 

14,284 

19,081 

4,797 

■■     ■ 

^^H    Potatoes 

8,888 

21,677 

12,789 

••  m 

^^H    Seeds  (grass  and  clover) 

69,308 

72,459 

3,091 

■■  m 

^^    Other 

16.436 

19,896 

4,460 

83,<166 

^^                   Total              .t 

557,713 

473,747 

" 

^^^                         MANUFACTIJHF.R. 

H          Apparel 

4,621 

3,3^9 

1,272 

H           Leather 

85.400 

99,589 

14,189 

t , 

■            Pliormium  (New  Zealand  he]U| 

))          31,732 

26,264 

, , 

5,478 

■            Woollen  mamifactures 

13,223 

10,041 

. , 

3,182 

H            Other  manulactares    . . 

60,948 

52,866 

., 

8,oes 

3,825 

^^^K                    Total 

19&.924 

192,099 

.. 

^^^     MiBCfillaneous 

13,047 

15,976 

2,929 

B           Total  oxpotts   (colonial   prodm 

3e 

1                and  mauufacturea)  . . 

,     8,971,365 

10,052,847 

1,081,482 

H           Specie 

22,041 

273,500 

251,459 

^^^1 

1           Other     exports      (BridBh     an 

id 

■l^^l 

^^^        foreign) 

125,721 

131,277 

5,556 

J 

^^^^^^          Total  oxporta 

.,  £9,119,127 

10,457,624 

1,338,497 

KXP0BT8, 
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The  re-export  trade  of  tbe  colony  would  seem  from  the  sub- 
joined figures  to  have  been  almost  Btationary  for  the  last  ten 
years: — 

Exports  of  Bbitish,  Fobkioh,  afd  otpter  Colonial  Produce  (xxcxuDiKe 

Spkcte), 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
2892 

With  these  sums  may  be  contrasted  the  re-export  trade  of  New 
South  Wales —a  colony  having  less  than  double  the  population  of 
^ew  Zealand— -which,  exclusive  of  specie,  amounted  in  1896  to 
dB4,066,470, 

I  Exports  from  the  North  and  Middle  Islnnds. 

The  exports  from  tbe  North  and  Middle  Islands  respectively, 
^wtduding  '*  Parcels  post,"  during  the  two  years  were  as  under  :— 


£ 

£ 

..     148,078 

1893 

..     123.402 

.,     139,347 

1894 

..     130,402 

..     140,665 

1895 

,.     127,966 

..     160,765 

1896 

..     122,571 

,.     125,052 

1897 

..     144.955 

Imtz. 

Norlb  IfllftDfl, 
£ 

JUdcOe  Island, 
£ 

Froporfelon  to  Total  Ejiivort. 
North  Island.        Middle  Itiland 

896  .. 

897  .. 

,.     4,545,241 
..     i,4f2d,B24 

4,76^.143 
3,584.579 

48-80                    51-20 
65:27                    44^73 

I 


The  North  Island  now  exports  55  per  cent.,  or  more  than  ball 
of  the  total  for  tbe  two  islands. 

Wool  exported  mid  produced. 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1897  was  135,835,117  lb., 
rained  at  JE4,443,144.  The  annual  production,  however,  can  be 
Ijetter  estimated  by  taking  the  exports  for  the  twelve  months  im- 
mediately preceding  tbe  comnioncement  of  shearing,  and  adding 
thereto  the  quantity  used  io  the  colony  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  following  shows  the  produce  for  each  of  the  last  t;en  years 
ending  with  the  30th  September  : — 


TflttreadiitKaOih  B€ptemb«r. 

QQAiitity 
export  Dd* 

Quantity 
Locft]  Mllla. 

Tot&l  AtlQllAl 

PTodao«. 

■. 

Lb, 

Lb. 

Lb. 

■k 

89,276,268 

4,079,563 

93,355,831 

1889             

96,618,507 

3,566,004 

99,174,511 

1890             

102,522,186 

2,979,293 

105.501.478 

1891 

108,619,473 

2,918,073 

111,537,546 

1893 

110,860,050 

3,388,954 

114,249,004 

1093 

119,643,874 

3,629,855 

122,273,729 

1894 

128,480,467 

2,476,155 

130,956,613 

1896 

129,333,769 

3^299,133 

133,6^2,901 

1896 

128,309,673 

8,969,934 

133,299,607 

1897 

134,410,965 

3,298,469 

137,709,434 
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From  these  figures  it  appeaxs  that  the  wool-clip  has  increased 
by  47*50  per  cent,  within  the  last  ten  years. 

To  arrive  at  a  perfectly  correct  estimate  of  the  increase  in  wool 
production  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
portion of  greasy,  scoured,  and  washed  wool  exported  each  year,  the 
washing  process  of  course  greatly  reducing  the  weight.  The  per- 
centages of  greasy,  scoured,  and  washed  wool  to  the  total  quantities 
exported  during  the  last  five  years  are  :— 


Yearg 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


The  increase  in  the  wool-production  is,  of  course,  mainly  due  to* 
the  greater  number  of  sheep — namely,  19,687,954  in  April,  1897, 
against  15,155,626  in  May,  1887.  It  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  table  that  the  tendency  of  increase  is  towards  the  multi- 
plication of  the  smaller  flocks,  whose  owners  are  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  rabbit  difficulty  than  the  large  runholders : — 


Greasy. 
Percent. 

Scoured. 
Per  Cent. 

Washed. 
Per  Cent. 

77-66 

14-86 

7-49 

. .       81-27 

IMS 

760 

. .       73-42 

14-81 

11-77 

77-89 

20-74 

1-37 

78-87 

19-96 

1-17 

Number  of  Flocks,  1888  to  1697. 


Size  of  Plocks.  |  1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893.    1    1894.   j  1805. 

1 

1896. 

1897— "'^' 

Under  600      . . 

6,579 

7,063 

7,662 

8,272 

8,822 

9,62910,314 

11,386 

12,028 

12,7. '^^ 

600  and  under 

1,182 

1,381    1,528 

1,691 

2,033 

2,239 

2,427 

2,497 

2,606 

2.6^^^ 

1,000 

1 

1,000  and  under 

794 

826|       854 

969 

1,193 

1,316 

1,409 

1,405 

1,460 

•2.4^     21 

2,000 

1 

2,000  and  under 

524 

597|      586 

666 

761 

836 

938 

904 

892 

5,000 

3^7 

5,000  and  under 

287 

279!       283 

287 

314 

341 

345 

341 

340 

10,000 

mc. 

10,000     and 

213 

239 

236 

239 

231 

241 

230 

232 

231 

2^^ 

under  20,000 

1^-5 

20,000  and  up- 

166 

152 

160 

169 

176 

178 

179 

183 

147 

wards 

9,745 



Total      . . 

10,537 

11,309 

12,293 

13,530 

14,779 

15,837 

16,898 

17.703 

18,4^ 

»  From  1,000  to  2,500. 1.806  flocks ;  from  2,500  to  5.000,  615  flocks. 


The  wool  production  and  distribution  for  the  world  is  given  from 
che  Victorian  Year-book,  1894  : — 


I 
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Conntries.               Wool  produced, 

Countries.               Wool  produced. 

B-cirope— 

Australasia 

661,164,000 

United  Kingdom 

147,475,000 

Argentine  Republic 

376,700,000 

IPranoe 

124,803,000 

Cape  Coiriny  and  Natal 

128,682,000 

C^ermany 

54,894,000 

Uruguay 

42,000,000 

Belgium 

4,409,000 

East  Indies      .. 

72,000,000 

Jkastria-Hungary 

54,301,000 

Russia  (Asiatic) 

66,000,000 

lUly 

21,385,000 

Mesopotamia  . . 

31,555,000 

JiW     other    European 

Turkey  (Asiatic),  Persia, 

countries 

8,818,000 

Afghanistan,  Baluchis- 

Portugal 

10,362,000 

tan,  and  Thibet 

20,500,000 

Sweden 

3,307,000 

Peru  . . 

6,700,000 

Spain 

66,138,000 

Persia 

3,470,000 

Hussia  and  Poland    . . 

291,600,000 

Egypt 

2,800,000 

Brazil 

1,875,000 

British  North  American 

Provinces     . . 

12,000,000 

United  States.. 

307,100,000 

All  other  countries 

Total  out  of  Europe 

48,000,000 

Total  Europe  . . 

787,392,000 

1,780,546,000 

Grand  total . . 

. .     2,567,938,000  lb. 

The  centres  of  wool-production  have  gradually  shifted,  as  will  be 
E^^>«n  by  the  next  table,!  showing  the  percentage  of  the  total  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  at  different  periods : — 


1844. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

^^itish  Possessions— 

•Australasia  . . 

26-8 

62-5 

39-9 

66-5 

64-9 

66-2 

South  Africa 

3-3 

7-7 

11-2 

12-6 

111 

13-8 

^^ast  Indies . . 
South  America 

4-2 

4-7 

136 

4-2 

6-3 

5-4 

33-2 

12-3 

12-4 

1-7 

1-5 

11 

5-7 

71 

60 

4-8 

2-2 

1-8 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  most  of  the  merino  wool  required 
*^^  manufacture  in  England  was  obtained  from  Spain.  In  1820  (about) 
Spanish  wool  was  superseded  by  merino  wool  from  Saxony  and 
^e^ia ;  some  twenty  years  later,  Australasian  wools  began  to  take 

wi©  place  of  the  German  merino,  and  have  ever  since  held  command 

^t  the  market. 


Frozen  Meat  exported. 

Frozen  meat  now  takes  second  place  among  the  exports  of  New 
Zealand  produce.  In  1897,  1,407,921  cwt.,  valued  at  £1,566,286, 
were  shipped  in  the  colony.     An  account  of  the  development  of 


*The  flgares  for  this  table,  excepting  those  for  Australasia,  have  been  compiled  from 
inlormation  contained  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
United  Stotee,  1883. 

f  Taken  from  "  Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool,"  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Stolistice,  Treasury  Department,  U.S.A. 
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the  industry  was  given  in  a  special  article  in  the  Year-book,  IS^^-^. 
The  total  export  for  each  year  pjnce  the  commencement  of  the  tr«Lp^e 
has  been  :^ 

Lb. 
..   110,199,003 

*.   100,262, *.S3 

..   114,827,^X6 
..   127»018,S« 

123. 576, S^ 

.,   157,587.152 

meat^export  in  1897  it     is 

necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  with  the  amount  of  £l,566,23-€, 

*  value  of  frozen  meat  before  stated,  the  value  of  preserved  mea^fcs, 

JB78,235;  of  salted  beef  and  pork,  J£6,151 ;  and  of  bacon  and  hanrss, 

£13.560. 

Gold  exporUd, 

The  amount  of  gold  exported  in  1807  was  251,645  oz. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  duty  to  the  31st  Decemh^^r, 
1897,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  approximately  the  amount  obtalcr^e^ 
in  the  colony,  was  13,565.552  oz.,  of  the  valuft  of  £53,372,634.  ^M^ox 
fuller  information  see  Section  XV,^ — *'  Mining/' 


Year. 

Lb. 

ye«. 

1882     .. 

..     1,707»328 

1800  . 

1683     .. 

..     9,858,200 

1891   . 

1884     .. 

,.  28,445,228 

1892  . 

1885     . . 

..  88,304,976 

1898   . 

18S6    ,, 

..  88,758,160 

1894  . 

1887    .. 

,,  45.035,984 

1896  . 

1888     .. 

..  81,857,376 

1896  . 

1889    ,. 

..  73,564,064 

1897  . 

To  ascert 

ain  the  total  value  of  the 

Grain  exported. 

The  value  of  the  grain  exported  In  1897  was  £235,429. 
grain  exports  were  malle  up  as  under : — 


Whfiat     . , 
Oats 

Barley     . . 
Malt 
Maize 


Totftl  quantity  and  valuti 


Biiebela* 

M 

72,167 

14,708 

1,600,458 

167,229 

34,986 

5,353 

124,612 

80,962 

18,697 

2,(^ 

63,967 

15.128 

1,919,887 

i^5,429 

Butter  and  Cheese  expoi'ted, 

TbB  quantity  of  butter  exported  amounted  to  99,002  cwt.,  th^^ 
declared  value  of  which  was  £402,605,     Of  this  quantity,  79,849  cwt. 
valued  at  £315,696,  were  shipped  to  the  U  nited  Kingdom ;  11 ,440  cwt.  ^ 
value  £51,055,  to  New  South  Wales;  3,189  cwt.,  value  £14,430,  ia 
Victoria;  805  cwt..  value  £4,089,  to  Western  Australia;  387  cwt., 
value  £1,636,  to  Fiji;    aud  469  cwt,,  value  £2,335,   to  the  South 
Seas. 

The  cheese  exported  was   77,683  cwt.,  of   a   declared  value  of 
£150,517,  of  which  67,681  cwt.,  valued  at  £129,477,  were  sent  to  the 
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lited  Kingdom  ;  5,518  cwt.,  value  £11,304,  to  New  So^th  Wales  ; 
,38  cwt.,  value  £2,659,  to  Victoria;  2,287  cwt.,  value  £4,633,  to 
sateru  Australia;  and  480  cwt.,  value  j61,043,  to  the  other 
straUan  Colomes,  While  the  quantity  of  butter  exported — 
^002  cwt.^in  1897  shows  an  increase  of  230  per  cent,  on  the 
Etntity  exported  in  1888,  the  increase  in  the  export  of  cheese 
ring  the  ten-year  perioti  has  been  at  the  rate  of  11*2  per  cent,^ — 
.683  cwt.  in  1897.  as  against  36,682  cwt.  in  1888. 
The  following  siafe^ment  shows  the  total  quantity  of  butter  and 
Bese  exported  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  amount  of  either 
mmodity  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


1            Yetf. 

Total 

Export  of 

Butter 

Butter 

Exiiortpd  to  the 

United 

Kingdom* 

Total 
Export  of 

Cheetfl 

Exported  to  th« 

United 

Kingdom. 

Cwt. 

Owt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

i8    ., 

29,995 

11,400 

36,682 

25,436J 

*9     .. 

37 » 955 

21,099 

26,558 

7,633 

»       . 

34,816 

26,579 

40,451 

31,043 

>1     .. 

89,430 

28,9m 

30,770 

29,505 

>a    .. 

53.930 

41,509 

41,493 

30,000 

J8 

58,149 

52,363 

46,201 

41,667 

H 

60,771 

58,845 

55,655 

54,640 

»i 

67,964 

55,194 

76,743 

73,369 

16     .. 

71,363 

60,092 

71,372 

68,69i 

I 

99,00£ 

70,849 

77,683 

67,681 

f  Phomdum  exported. 

The  export  of  phorraium  fell  from  2.968  tons  in  1896  to  2,769 
Mis  in  1897*  The  market  price  continues  low — averaging  uiuler 
13  EL  ton^a  state  of  things  not  encourajf^ing  to  prothicers.  Any 
msiderable  rise  in  the  value  of  the  fibre  will  doubtless  result  in 
Jiiiporarily  mcreaeing  the  output ;  but  a  large  permanent  de- 
elopment  of  this  industry  depends  on  the  cultivation  and  careful 
Blectiou  of  the  plants  used,  and  on  improveuieuts  in  the  method 
{preparing  the  fibre.  The  largest  quantity  ever  exported  in  a  year 
?ftfi  in  1890,  when  21,158  tons  were  sent  out  of  the  colony » 


Ka uri - tjum  txpo rted. 

There  were  6^641  tons  of  kauri-gom^  valued  at  the  rate  of  £59 

!.  8d.  a  ton,  exported  from  the  coioiiy  in  1897.     In  the  year  1893 

e  export  was  as  high  as  8,705  tons.     This  gum  is  obtained  only  in 

extreme  northern  part  of  the  colony. 

ExporU  from  different  Ports ^  dx. 
The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  exports  from  each 
*Qrt  in  New  Zealand  for  the  last  two  years,  arranged  in  order  of 
Jignitude  for  1897  :— 
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1897. 

1896. 

£ 

M 

Lyttelton  . . 

,.  2,073,663 

1,694.850 

Wellington 

..  1,609,960 

1,489.753 

Auckland  , . 

..   1,365,040 

1,276,035 

Diinedin   .. 

,,  1,043,506 

1,052,285 

Kapier 

,.  1,032,072 

849.131 

Invercargill  and  Bluff 

„       664,186 

715,413 

Tinmru      . . 

..       518.025 

539,387 

Poverty  Bay 

..       832,861 

317,970 

Wanganut 

,.       320,827 

288,565 

New  Plymouth 

..       302,195 

204,612 

Oamaru     .. 

..       251,873 

247,198 

Greymouth 

,.       165,084 

228,200 

Wairau  and  Pic  ton 

..       122,361 

118,866 

Kaipara    . . 

,,       105,181 

76,ftl2 

Nelson 

53,631 

59,530 

Hokitika  .. 

60/aiO 

74,474 

Pabea 

46,638 

42,861 

Westport 

31,885 

37,940 

TnuTftnga  . . 

2 

2 

Total  Value  of  Trade, 

The  total  value  of  the  external  trade  in  1897  was  £18,072, 2l6 
equivalent  to  ;€25  Os.  lid.  per  head  of  the  populatioo,  excludi^l 
Maoris.  The  figures  given  further  on  show  that  the  ratio  of  trade  * 
population  has  varied  hut  little  for  several  years.  The  highest  recox: 
was  ill  1873,  when  the  total  trade  per  head  reached  £41  IDs.  3d.  ;  t^ 
imports,  in  consequence  of  the  large  expenditure  of  borrowed  mo»^^ 
amounting  at  that  time  to  £22  9s,  4d.  per  head,  against  £11  3s.  ^ 
in  1897.  J 

It  has  been  customary  to  leave  out  the  Maoris  in  estimating  ^^ 
trade  per  head,  for  their  industries  and  necessities  swell  the  volat:* 
of  trade  in  comparatively  so  slight  a  measm*e  that  the  amount  |^^ 
head  of  European  population  can  be  more  truly  ascertained  fc^ 
omitting  them  altogether. 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  per  head  of  population,  e^ 
eluding  Maoris,  were,  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  as  follow :— 


Teftt. 

ImportB 
P«rHettd. 

Exports 
per  Heibd« 

ToUl.       ^ 

£     B.      d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    8.     d. 

1888      . 

9  16     4 

13  16    7 

22  12  11 

1889      . 

10     5     6 

15     4     5 

25    9  11 

1890      . 

10    0     2 

15  13     8 

25  18  10 

1891      , 

10    6     6 

15     3  10 

25  10    4 

1892      . 

10  16  a 

14  10  11 

25  13    2      j 

1893      . 

10    9    0 

13  11     9 

24    0    9      ■ 

1894      . 

9  19  11 

13  11  10 

23  11    9 

1896      . 

\             .. 

9     4  10 

12     7     0 

21  11  10 

1896      . 

10     1  11 

13     3    9 

23    5    8 

1897      . 

11     3     3 

13  17    8 

25    0  11 

-.^^ 

Trade  with  different  Places. 

The   trade   with   the    United    Kingdom    in    1B97    aniouoted 
£13,560,861,  comprising  7504  per  cent,  of  the  totaL 

With  the  Austrahan   Colonies   and   Tasmania,  trade  was  done 
during   1897   to   the   vahie  of    £2,324,787;    of  which    New    South 

k Wales  claimed    £1,283,274,    and    Victoria    £678,401,   made  up   as 
follows :- — 


To  Naw  South  Wales,  1897 
*  Victoria,  1897 


EXPOBT9  TO  New  Zbalaioj. 


From  New  South  Wales,  1897 
.      Victorift,  1897 


£ 
786,850 
387,782 

£ 

547,424 

290.619 


The  latter  amounts  are  the  declared  values  of  the  imports  into 
Jfew  Zealand  from  the  colonies  tuentioned,  not  their  export  value 
wlq  given  in  the  New  South  Wales  and  Victorian  returns. 

Included  in  the  exports  to  New  Zealand  from  New  South  WiUes 
is  coal  valued  at  £96,885. 

■  Trade  with  Fiji  showed  a  decrease   during  the  year.      In   1890 

it  was  £184,684;  m  1891,  £221,603;  in  1892,  £214,1.^3;  in  1893, 
dei94,729 ;  in  1894,  £266,239  :  in  1895.  £259,085 :  in  1896,  £267,476; 
^nd  in  1897,  £256,172.  Tlie  trade  with  the  other  Pacific  Isiands 
(including  Norfolk  Island)  decreased  from  £160,542  in  1896  to 
^144,786  in  1897. 

Of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1897  the  values  of 
t^he  principal  New  Zealand  products  were :  Coals,  £1,554  ;  kauri- 
^UDQ,  £218,438  ;  sheepskins,  £6,540;  sausage-skins,  £22,557  ;  rahhit- 
_  skins.  £5,560;  hides,  £5,505  ;  wool,  £1,709;  and  phormium,  £3,827. 
The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  total  trade  with  the 
I  XJnited  States  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years  :~ 


Thade  with  the  Uzsited  States. 

ImiKjrtB  from 

Exports  to 

Toul 
Trade. 

T«. 

AtltkUtia 

PftcJflc 

Atlantic 

pMiific 

Forte. 

Port*. 

Poitl. 

Ftirts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1888 

285,864 

37,205 

204,302 

119,414 

646,785 

1889 

307,156 

35,280 

242,778 

98,584 

6a3,798 

1890 

321,047 

34,348 

364,332 

218,802 

938,529 

1891 

317,918 

43,882 

395,386 

119.822 

877,00^ 

1892 

344,799 

36,828 

459,314 

61,483 

902,424 

1898 

345,743 

33,636 

430,842 

66,706 

875,926 

1894 

359,196 

35,495 

230,829 

56,367 

681,887 

1895 

351,823 

42,410 

298,536 

18,109 

710,872 

1896 

419,639 

73,151     1 

253,564 

63.025 

819,429 

1897 

621,939 

106,105 

252,013 

128,083 

1,003,140 
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The  trade  with  India  and  Ceylon  reached  a  total  of  JS306.434, 
against  £224.140  in  1896.  The  imports— tea,  rice»  castor-oil,  wool- 
oackfi,  Ac. — were  reckoned  at  £303,624,  leaving  a  balance  of  only 
B3,810  for  exports. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  Australasian  Colonies  for  the  year  1896  : — 


Total  Vftloe  of 

E^eesBOf       Esceuoi 

Colony. 

Exports       i  Impom 

ImporU. 

Exports. 

Import*.        Exports. 

1 

£ 

£ 

1 
£                   J 

Queensla^nd 

5,433,271 

9,163,726 

3.730,455 

New  South  Wales    ,  . 

20,561,510 

23,010,349 

2,448,839 

Victoria      , . 

14,654,837 

14,198.518 

356,319 

Soiiib  Ausiralia 

7,160/770 

7,594,054 

483,284 

Wootern  AtiBtrfiHa  . . 

6.493.557 

1,650.226 

4,S4S,3a 

Tasmania  . . 

1.192,410 

1.496,576 

804.166         ..      1 

New  Zealaud 

7,137,320  '     9,321,105 

2,183.785         ..      ' 

4 
I 


In  the  preceding  table  is  given  the  total  trade  inwards  and  out- 
wards of  each  colony,  counting  twice  over  the  value  of  goods  pro- 
dticed  in  one  colony  and  carried  thence  into  another,  and  reckoning 
the  same  goods  three  times  where  they  are  imported  from  without 
into  one  colony  and  re-exported  thence  in  the  same  year  into  another 
colony.  But.  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  trade  of  the  Austra- 
lasian Colonies  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary  to  eluiiinate  the  inter- 
colonial traffic  altogether.  From  the  following  table  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  exchanged  between  the  various  colonies  hiia 
accordingly  been  excluded  : — 


Extern Ai<  Tradb 

OF   AU8TBALAS1A. 

1 

Sxeesfl 

Excew 

Year. 

Total  Trade. 

ImportB. 

Exporla. 

of 
Imports. 

of 
Export*, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

M 

£ 

1886 

7J2,230,444 

41,136,038 

31,084,406 

10.051,632 

mo 

75,143,818 

38,451,160 

36,692,658 

1,758,602 

. , 

mi 

84,565,778 

41.^25,033 

43,240,745 

1,915,712 

%m2 

76,:V25,933 

34.529,501 

40,796,432 

6,266,931 

W9B 

67,7HS,738 

27,925.900 

39.862.748 

11,936.758 

iOM 

65,1V>2,202 

26.063,030 

39,128,572 

IS. 064. 94a 

AmB 

67,624,317 

27,425.725 

40,198,592 

12,772.867 

1896 

74.511,262 

34,420,696 

40,090. 66ti 

S,670,070 

It  wUl  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1885  the  excess  of  unportsl 
over  exports  for   Australasia  amounted   to    no   less  a   sum   than. 
£10,051,632,  and  that  five  years   later  the  excess  of  imports  had 
fallen  to  £1,758,502.      In    1891    the    position  was  completely  re- 
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versed,  the  exports  exceeding  the  imports  by  £1,915,712.  This 
excess  increased  to  £6,266,931  in  the  following  year  (1892),  and  to 
£13,064,942  in  1894,  but  decreased  to  £12,772,867  in  1895,  and  to 
£5,670,070  in  1896. 

The  trade  ner  head  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  colonies 
in  1896  was :— 


Trade  per  Head  of  the  Population 

ra  1896. 

Colony. 

Mean  Popula- 
tion. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Totol  Trade. 

£     B.      d. 

M    8.     d. 

£      8.      d. 

^  lueensland 

466,864 

11  13     0 

19  13    0 

31     6    0 

New  South  Wales  . . 

1,287,755 

15  19    4 

17  17    4 

88  16    8 

Victoria    .. 

1,177,435 

12    7    3 

12    1     2 

24    8    5 

South  Australia 

351,613 

20    7     1 

21  11     8 

41  18    9 

Western  Australia  . . 

122,809 

52  17    6 

18    8    9 

66    6    3 

Tasmania 

163,478 

7    6  U 

9    8    2 

16    9    1 

New   Zealand    (exclusive    of 

706,846 

10     1  11 

13    3    9 

23    5    8 

Maoris) 

The  values  of  the  exports  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  more  espe- 
cially New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  are  largely 
increased  by  the  inclusion  of  articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
other  colonies  and  countries. 

The  value  of  home  productions  or  manufactures  exported  from 
each  colony  in  1896,  and  the  rate  per  head  of  mean  population, 
-were  as  follow  : — 

Home  Produce 
exported. 

8,924,186 
16,742,691 
11,054,824 

3,269,612 

1,603,748 

1,473,429 

9,177,836 


Colony. 

Queensland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  . . 
New  Zealand 


Per  Head  of 

Population. 

M    8.    d. 

2 
0 
7 
5 
1 
0 


19 

18 

9 

9 

13 

9 


12  19 


9 
0 
9 
10 
2 
3 
8 


The  next  table  sets  forth  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  each  of  the 
above-named  colonies  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  1896 : — 


Imports  from 

Exports 

Total  Trade 
with 

Colony. 

the  United 

to  the  United 

thA  ITnitAd 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Queensland 

2,472,498 

3,559,058 

6,031,501 

New  South  Wales 

7,190,115 

8,375,883 

15,565,998 

Victoria  .. 

5,923,417 

6,704,104 

12,627,521 

South  Australia    . . 

2,220,611 

2,286,740 

1,507,351 

Western  Australia 

2,057,635 

508,755 

2,566,390 

Tasmania 

379,930 

173,867 

553,797 

New  Zealand 

4,714,476 

7,541,981 

12,256,457 
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The  statement  appended  shows  the  relative  importance  of  -^-fj^ 
Australasian  Colonies  as  a  market  for  the  productions  of  the  Uniti^ 
Kingdom : — 

Exports  op  Home  Productions  prom  the  United  ELinodom,  in  1896, 

s 
. .     31,103,696 


22,244,405 
21,888,292 
20,424,225 
14,161,512 
13,821,357 
8.333,936 
7,816,162 


British  India  and  Ceylon 

Germany 

Australasia 

United  States 

France 

South  Africa   . . 

Holland 

Belgium 

The  exports  to  other  countries  did  not  amount  to  £7,000,000 
in  any  one  case. 

The  Australasian  Colonies  as  a  whole,  with  a  population  of  about 
4,500,000,  thus  take  the  third  place  in  importance  as  consumers 
of  British  produce,  the  exports  thereto  being  more  than  two-thirds 
the  value  of  similar  exports  to  British  India,  with  its  290,000,000 
inhabitants. 

Details  op  all  Exports,  1897. 


Articles  exported. 


Quantities. 


Produce 
and 

Manu- 
factures 

of  the 
Colony. 


Value  in  Sterling. 


British, 
Foreim, 
and  other 
Colonial 
Produce 

and 
Manu- 
factures. 


Produce 
and 

Manu- 
factures 

of  the 
Colony. 


British, 
Foreign, 
and  other 
Colonial 
Produce 

and 
Manu- 
factures. 


Total. 


Acid,  acetic    . . 

lb. 

Agricultural  implements 

Ambergris 

lb. 

Animals,  living — 

Birds 

No. 

Bees 

Dogs 

No*. 

Horses 

^ 

Horned  cattle 

^ 

Pigs 

^ 

Poultry 

» 

Sheep 

^ 

Apparel  and  slops 

Arms  and  ammunition- 

Caps,  peroussion 

No. 

Cartridges  . . 

^ 

Cartridge  cases 

* 

Dynamite    . . 

lb. 

Firearms 

No. 

Ordnance  stores 

, , 

Powder,  sporting 

lb. 

«         blasting 

^ 

Shot 

cwt. 

Swords 

No. 

11 

*   37 

132 

407 

217 

2,434 

3,009 


3,500 


560 


1 
20 


22,000 

1,200 

33 

200 

151 

l!876 
400 
74 


3,474 


9 

13 

90 

4,736 

2,176 

390 

320 

4,240 

4,418 


21 


17 

185 

39 


35 
723 


4,638 


4 

6 

18 

19 

667 

1.211 

169 

16 

14 


17 
3,659 

a9 

9 

18 

1S5 
5,459 
2.176 

a90 

8» 
4,S40 
9,066 

4 

S7 

18 

19 

574 

l.SU 

Itt 

16 

14 

5 
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Details  of  all  Exports,  1B9T — conMnusdL 


Quail  titles. 

Value  in  f%terlln«. 

BritiBb. 

Rntisb, 

Produce 

Fort^KiiH 
and  other 
Colonial 

Produca 

ForaTffii, 
and  otli^r 
Colonial 

kl^^lu  aiported, 

1       and 

iitjd 
Maou- 

Total. 

lActnres 

produce 

facttiree 

Profltico 

of  thfl 

&iid 

.     of  the 

BDd 

Col  OBJ. 

MAQa- 
faelur^i. 

Colony. 

footurds- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1  * 

ewt. 

fl,52T 

7,618 

7,618 

*    «                                                   T     ■ 

* 

1,601 

... 

5,942 

5.942 

la^ki— 

tb  .. 

dOE« 

301 

2,591 

46 

510 

656 

neraied 

^ 

2,054 

13.447 

203 

1,463 

1,606 

Ad  saokiag    . . 

2 

2 

.  ^ 

tons 

'  'll7i 

566 

556 

r«     . . 

w    m 

.  > 

,  ^ 

1 

1 . 

1 

. , 

gaUe. 

13,599 

7,455 

1,780 

1,607 

8,387 

1,  noii-aloohoUo— 

ftnd  mioeral  watera,  d02 

1,921 

46 

365 

16 

381 

,. » 

No. 

6 

335 

131 

4,458 

4,539 

Eu^tedala  for  ^  * 

,  ^ 

776 

776 

E&aoy 

lb. 

3,608 

85 

86 

ihip'a  plain    . , 

C9wt. 

4,4m 

4,370 

4,370 

< . 

lb. 

»* 

%hm 

ioi 

101 

.  * 

No. 

11 

735 

736 

. . 

tons 

IS 

45 

46 

luted 

, . 

0,498 

1^521 

8,019 

ahofiB            ..do^ 

.  patTB 

135 

132 

660 

469 

1,129 

. . 

owt. 

3 

5 

6 

.. 

tons 

6,768 

21,981 

21,931 

sufftoturea     ,  ^ 

.. 

., 

6 

9 

16 

g      .. 

No. 

is,doo 

31 

34 

«' 

1,450 

14 

14 

i      , . 

B 

22 

^ 

nd  bubs 

dozi 

% 

1 

1 

♦  * 

cwt. 

99,003 

402,605 

402,606 

.  * 

lb. 

690 

a450 

17 

67 

B4 

I  rattans 

., 

.. 

14 

^  1 

14 
6 

Knd  drugget  Lug 

93 

92 

and  carts 

No. 

7 

6 

263 

214 

467 

rays,  and  wagons 

m 

6 

64 

64 

ulators 

H 

11 

40 

, , 

40 

Is  for 

, , 

16 

16 

pty 

No. 

328 

li482 

119 

613 

632 

casks 

116 

92 

66 

68 

124 

tons 

1.718 

6,082 

, . 

6,082 

cwt. 

, , 

'*98 

, , 

98 

98 

. .             . . 

* 

77,683 

160,617 

160,617 

3        .. 

, , 

, , 

, , 

497 

497 

. . 

No. 

, , 

611 

, , 

602 

5C2 

, ,                 , , 

tons 

76,073 

6,328 

69,696 

6,778 

75,373 

ohooolate    . . 

lb. 

1,190 

84 

84 

r     .. 

^ 

, , 

68,683 

, , 

2,018 

2,018 

«ted 

m 

.. 

789 

.. 

46 

^ 
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Af  tJ0l«B  exported. 


Oonfeotionery,  unenumerated  lb. 
Oopperw&re    .. 

Oopra  ..  ..       tons. 

Cordage  ..         owt 

iron  and  steel  , 

Cotton  pj^ce-goods — 

Calico 

Shirtings     . . 

Waterproof  material 

Uoenamerated 
Cotton,  raw    ..  ..  lb' 

m      waste  . .         owt. 

0      wick  lb. 

Cutlery 

Doors  ..  No. 

Drapery 

0        laces 
Drugs,  Ac.      . . 

Cream  of  tartar         . .  lb. 

Cliemicals   . . 

Sheep-dip    . . 
Dyes 
Earthenware 


Engine- packing 
Essences,  flavouring 
Essential  oils 
Fancy  goods   . . 

curiosities 
Feathers,  ornamental 
Fireworks 
Fish,  dried      . . 

•  potted  and  preserved 

*  frozen    . . 
m     ova 

Fisliing  tackle 

Flour 

Foodn,  farinaceous,  maizena,    lb. 
un  enumerated 

Foods  for  animals  n.o.e. 

Fruits,  bottled  and  preserved,  doz. 
dried  currants  . .  lb. 

«      raisins  ..  ^ 

«      dried,  unenumerated      « 
^      fresh   .. 

Fungus  ..  ..         owt. 

Furniture  and  upholstery 

Olass  bottles  . . 


doz. 

cwt. 

galls. 

lb. 


lb. 

cwt. 

lb. 

cwt. 


tons. 


(^ftntlttei. 

Vn\ 

le  in  Stcrliof. 

^    ^          !    Britirtx. 

British,  1 

Froduofi        ror^iHo. 

J  roduce 

roreiffn,  j 
^iid  other' 

.,wia 

uid  other 

and 

U^UU' 

Colaninl 

l»roduce       ^®^ 

factii7«a 

IProduu© 

lActQr«B 

of  the 

•ud 

of  the 

and 

Colo&y.          ^Apu- 

Colony 

Mann- 

ructtmv. 

iiictuies. 

8,260 
706 


150 
841 


185 

*162 

194,893 

8,289 


816 


824 


1,060 

189,060 

6,884 


£ 

£ 

525 

73 

45 

.. 

, , 

60 

1,052 

, , 

10,444 

118 

1,002 

325 

2 

•• 

3 

, , 

.. 

902 

.. 

. . 

435 

•  • 

. , 

18 

101 

4,084 

18.178 

, , 

848 

8 

, , 

4 

7 

49 

*io6 

254 

98 

1,*943 
36 

**919 

806 

8^469 

, , 

152 

486 

632 

301 

70 

. , 

29 

260 

602 

6 

"  1 

, , 

"  2 

2 

, , 

6 

120 

, , 

10 

92 

983 

1,489 

474 

484 

, , 

'"  2 

59 

816 

112 

45,516 

6,809 
11,073 

1,215 

10 

*15 

104 [214 

, , 

10,000 

"696 

214 
166 

177 

101 

"48 

9,407 

, , 

98 

9,665 

196 

14,893 

14 

230 

90,800 

1,449 
10,240 

656 

473 

*970 

.. 

5 

147 
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QuiLQlilieH 

Vshie  io  Sterling. 

Britsish. 

Britlnh, 

Prodiaca 

Fowifiti, 
and  other 

I'rcMiute 

Foreign, 
and  other 
CoJool&l 

ArttBJtiaipertfla, 

iLnd 

Mana- 

Total. 

tictur&i 

Pi'oduce 

IttctQiea 

Produce 

of  the 

ILDd 

of  ibfi 

ftUd 

CSdlonj. 

M«^D- 

Col  on  y. 

%fftUU- 

fustHTCL 

t&ctnres' 

£ 

B 

£ 

'^•w 

•  » 

* « 

161 

238 

o99 

lodslze.. 

owt. 

227 

H 

159 

a 

162 

rine 

M 

3B1 

681  1 

,  ^ 

681 

•            *  *            *  t 

OS. 

951,645 

"37 

980,204 

98 

980,302 

uod  pulse — 

ey 

buib. 

34,986 

5,353 

. . 

5,853 

38  and  peas 

m 

68,967 

I5,ias  1 

15,128 

» 

nr 

18,697 

3,054 

3,054 

. . 

Jf 

1,600,458 

167.329  i 

167,229 

. . 

^ 

3.006 

489 

»< 

489 

»fc 

m 

7a, 167 

14,703 

1 , 

14,703 

imnerated 

m 

1^ 

30 

^ , 

30 

» * 

owt. 

,  ^ 

"  9 

12 

12 

T 

^ , 

*  70 

147 

217 

:aari     . . 

torn 

6.64U 

393,010 

^ , 

398,010 

ashery 

,  ^ 

17 

694 

711 

lg-COttOD3 

^ , 

m   4 

46 

46 

*  - 

owt. 

3d9i 

9*082 

2,032 

ire        ,  . 

788 

3,300 

4,0SB 

dOE. 

1| 

233 

4 

211 

215 

d  straw 

k>na 

762 

1,374 

1,374 

.  - 

No. 

10,746 

10,021 

10,021 

tfe        . « 

* » 

.* 

29 

29 

owt. 

376 

703 

♦  ■ 

703 

, 

2.703 

"ll 

13,565 

64 

13,629 

knd  hoofs 

tODB 

40 

665 

665 

• »            •* 

420 

910 

1,S39 

bber  andgutUperohagoodfi 

!!      1 

589 

539 

nting  . . 

lb. 

^[hiO 

400 

400 

lente,  musical— 

m  and  harmonlamB 

No. 

8 

70 

70 

fortes.. 

12 

412 

412 

amerated 
ents,  scianUfio 

•- 

- 

30 

1,004 

S23 

1,004 
353 

Burgicftl  and  dental 

][ 

»! 

87 

87 

sufToying 

- 

■  ■ 

" 

8 

85 

98 

olt,  and  rod     . , 

cwt 

ij 

m 

12 

61 

73 

ni^d  manurftatarae 

1S7 

216 

408 

galvanised 

tODfi 

2 

24 

84 

and  plate 

OWL 

47 

82 

22 

galvacia'dcorriag^edi , 

galvanmed,  pl^ra 

2,702 
66 

2,284 
65 

.        9,284 
65 

,400  galls.        ,. 

200      . 
encingy  barb«d 

No. 

owt. 

SB 

9 

98 

79 
14 
67 

79 
14 
67 

letting 

14 

14 
65 

onenainerated 

tons 

.. 

*'ia 

66 
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1                                                   DsTAtLg  OF 

Ai.r.  Exports,  1697 — contiftii^d* 

H 

1 

Qiiantitiee. 

Valt] 

e  in  Sterllag.   "■ 

Brltisii, 

% 

Brltifth. 

Produce 

F&reign^ 
ftDd  otber 
Ciilonial 

Produce 

Foreign » 
aud  otner 
Colutiial 

^^^^                 Armeies  exported. 

MaDQ- 

and 
Mani]' 

TJI 

factures 

Produce 

fact u res 

Produce 

of  tbe 

tttid 

of  llie 

and 

■ 

Colony, 

Manu- 
fMtnree. 

Colony. 

Manu' 

faotureft. 

1 

■        Iron  Q.n^  BtG&l—eontintud, 

£ 

£ 

M 

1             Un  enumerated 

tons 

89 

134 

, , 

m 

^^.  JaniR,  Jelllos,  and  preservds       lb. 

18,044 

10*591 

348 

199 

■ 

^^M  Jewellery 

22 

603 

■ 

^^V  Lamps  and  lanterns 

16 

184 

V 

W        Lard 

owt. 

'201 

433 

, , 

L        Leather 

* 

19.431 

"46} 

98.165 

961 

99 

^^^                maDufaotures.. 

21 

61 

^^Vlilme 

bush. 

"998 

58 

^  ^ 

^"  Limejiiice.  unsweetened 

gaUs. 

32]U5 

. . 

1.652 

Lhitn  piece-goodB 

tt 

50 

Hessians 

, . 

t « 

125 

Linseed 

cwt. 

4315 

8 

2,449 

80 

Meiclimery — 

Agricultural 

4  , 

5,300 

10,269 

Dairying      .. 

,  , 

,, 

11 

524 

Electric 

,  ^ 

, , 

669 

Engines,  steam 

No. 

3 

"  3 

283 

218 

Flour  inilHiig 

, , 

10 

160 

Oas-making 

, , 

13 

Mining 

, , 

71 

174 

Printing 

, , 

, , 

4 

Hefrigeratmg 

» , 

191 

Sewing  and  knit  ting 

No. 

8 

"isg 

36 

516 

W'ood-uorking 

, . 

50 

76 

Wool- pressing 

, , 

300 

44 

Woollon-milHng 

,  ^ 

» , 

82 

Unenumerated 

, , 

380 

1,943 

Maohlnerjf  matenalB  for 

, , 

.. 

Id 

Malt.. 

bufih. 

mi6l2 

30,962 

, . 

Manures,  guano 

tons 

"  2 

, , 

6 

Unenumerated 

"   58i 

88 

234 

805 

Marble 

, , 

, , 

4T 

J 

Maiohei  and  vestas- 

■ 

Wax 

gross 

44 

, . 

9 

■ 

Wooden 

^ 

9,478 

« , 

216 

■ 

Mats  and  matting 

471 

1 

■ 

^^K  Meal,  oaten 

centals 

36'»293 

19,022 

V 

^H  Meat^~ 

^^"       Beef,  frozen 

cwt. 

50,044 

52.690 

ss 

W                ^      salted 

* 

S,741 

6,041 

t , 

• 

1              Kidneys,  frozen 

^ 

7,  €4  7 

6,103 

e 

1              Lamb,  ^      ^ 

carcasGS 
=  cwt. 

1,0SB,316 
356,209 

596,674 

.• 

OM 

1              Mutton,      ^ 

careases 

1»  6.53, 170 
ilOO.OGW 

917,518 

♦  . 

917 

1                   «        jointSt  frozen 

cwt. 

33,a07 

i       35,404 

« » 

JU 

1              Pork,  frozen 

carcases 

120 

1 

140 

m 

i 

=cwt. 

109  If       ** 

i 

DBCAILS  OF  AIiI.  BXFOBT8. 


DBE4ILB  or  AU.  BxFOBTB,  lS97—€omtmatscL 


345 


.ft«k. 


No.  ;2,229,056 

:rewt.  :      58,123 

cwt.  186 


ewi. 
lb. 


cwt. 
(onB 


cwt. 


OS. 

tons 

ewi. 

galls. 

lb. 

No. 

galls. 


Ikh,  pencain,  sndseal 


E^ITwHiiiinfiitofl 
s'si 
d  oft^er  flooreloth 


inoO 


cwt. 

lb. 

dos. 

cwt. 


ixad 


49 
47,484 


lOi 
1 
1,481 
180 

H 
344 


6 

38 
235 


44, 


12 


622 
10 


4 
372 


196 
654 


3 
102 


4,1584 
15,440 


213 

359 

85 

130 

663 

77 

430 

2,115 

2,669 

44,904 

2,758 

1,539 

6^304 


152 
14 


195^ 

107 

35 


▼•iDelnSterliiic. 


Biitisb. 
Frodtioo    '  FcMfliiui. 
and        kndottber 
IUbq-      fo^ooiAl 
fsctnres       Produce 
of  tb«       ;      and 
Cdonj.        Ifann- 
'  fa«tui  <^ 


&  ; 

I  uo  j 

1,359  I 

78,235  I 

46,398 


281 
580 
164 
60 
913 


157 

2 

4,703 

541 

28 

326 

3 

832 


271 

1 


1 
564 
423 


11,224 
1,644 


13 
273 


234  ; 


847 
784 
8,065 
350 
130 


334 
31 

11 

1 
57 

74 

12 

32 

265 

240 

2,139 

412 

233 

498 
758 

7 
110 

5 


250 

365 

63 


ToteL 


110 

1,359 

78,469 

46,396 

281 
1,427 

948 
3,125 
1,263 

130 

157 

2 

4,703 

541 

28 

326 

3 

882 

334 

31 

U 

1 
61 

74 

12 

32 

265 

271 

241 

2,139 

412 

238 

1 

1,062 

1,181 

7 

11,334 

5 

1,644 

250 
378 
33fi 
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Dbtaha  of  all  Exports,  IS^l—comiimmd. 


Qtafintllleft. 

VaJos  In  8t«r11i3g. 

BrlHih.    ' 

Britlsli, 

produce 

Fore^rn, 

Produce 

Porefen, 
uidotb^r 
Coloid&l 

AHlGlesffii]mrt«d. 

MiLQQ- 

end  OLb«r 
Oolont*! 

and 

fold. 

licture* 

Produce 

fi^atiwoe 

P«h1u<?© 

of  the 

And 

of  th« 

And 

Colony. 

futnnft. 

Colony. 

M^nn* 

£ 

£ 

1 

Pftper4»Agg      , . 

ewt. 

SOT  i 

•  > 

443 

,- 

m 

Paper— 

Printing 

43* 

T9 

TO 

WmppiQg    .. 

ijoa 

169 

908 

^8 

^'^ 

Writing 

88 

« 1 

68 

SB 

Unenumiatated 

4 

48 

5 

60 

65 

Pearl  barley   . . 

2 

1 

1 

Peel,  candied  and  driec 

fb. 

36,872 

19® 

lie 

Perfumery— 

Petfuniod  spirits 

.      galli. 

34 

25 

tf 

Unenucnemtod 

. 

91 

n 

Pbortniam 

2,im 

30,674 

, , 

m,mi 

Tow 

*           • 

159| 

437 

m 

Pbi^iograpbtc  goods 

*  * 

m 

347 

M 

Piok1e« 

.       gaUs, 

a 

812 

2 

162 

161 

Piotorei} 

dm 

1,664 

a,668 

Picture-fram&B 

^ 

6 

56 

at 

Pipe»,  iobaooo,  wooden 

dos. 

5 

36 

M 

Pitch 

CWfc* 

"SBI 

101 

. , 

i€i 

Plants 

•  • 

426 

231 

6ff 

Platedware     . . 

. 

45 

2,760 

2,806 

Pollard  and  sharps 

tons 

2',340i 

8,348 

8,818 

1 

Portmanteaux 

. 

1 

Potatoes 

tons 

7;692 

20,992 

»,9« 

Printing  materials 

. 

2 

48 

45 

Provisions 

. . 

633 

56 

589 

Pumps 

No. 

3 

"  6 

15 

146 

181 

Rags 
Rioe 

owt. 

649 

81 

467 

56 

50 

^ 

1,601 

.. 

1,162 

1,158 

HVLgA 

. 

, , 

2,851 

10 

2.881 

Saddlery  and  harness  . 

. 

1,018 

217 

l.«f. 

Salt 

tons 

"  H 

12 

l3 

Sashes,  window 

pairs 

"697 

'*431 

.. 

4S1 

Sauces 

.       galls. 

125 

213 

36 

94 

180 

S«a«Aie-Bkin« 

cwt. 

10,100 

29 

48,328 

117 

48,445 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover 

^ 

25,735 

177 

46,947 

241 

*^'i£ 

.      unenumerated   . 

668 

411 

9TO 

Shells,  pearl   . . 

!         owt. 

287 

1.727 

1,7«T 

unenumerated  . 

• 

1 

6 

.. 

6 

Sbip-fehfttidlery 

. 

.. 

1,027 

816 

^»2S 

Silk  pieoe-gooda 

. 

308 

808 

Silver 

oz. 

183 i 892 

.. 

20,872 

.. 

SK),8n 

Skins- 

Calf  and  other 

No. 

6,995 

.. 

859 

. . 

an 

Babbit 

No. 
=  lb. 

8,099,334 
1,128,249 

!  " 

47,472 

•• 

47^472 

Sheep,  with  wool 

No. 
=lb. 

262,811 
1.762.275 

1  •• 

36,974 

•  • 

35,974 

DBTAILS  OV  AIiL  BXPOBTS. 
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Details  of  iju.  Ezpobts,  1Q97 —continrnd^ 


Quantities. 

Valae  in  Sterling. 

British. 

British. 

«^Prodoc« 

Foreisn, 
and  other 
Colonial 

Produce 

Foreisn, 
and  other 
Colonial 

Artftote  exported. 

and 
nana- 

and 
Hana- 

Total. 

flcturet 

*Troduce 

factures 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Ck)lony. 

Uaou- 
D&ctures. 

Colony. 

Manu* 
factares. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

withoui  wool 

No. 
=  lb. 

B^425,240 

9^ai9,i4g 

.. 

152.147 

162,147 

nmoa 

cwt. 

2,846 

156 

2,038 

103 

2,141 

¥der.. 

,  , 

, , 

, , 

2 

, , 

a 

BDumexated    .. 

lb. 

2,967 

.. 

104 

•  * 

104 

.. 

•  •  • 

, , 

.. 

.. 

273,242 

273,242 

.  •            .. 

•  * 

2.629 

2,^529 

18  of  natural  soieiiea    . .  | 

, , 

, , 

973 

123 

1,096 

ngiottxid 

lb. 

•• 

4.616 

•• 

2,830 

2,380 

1 

galls. 

.. 

7 

8 

S 

f 

» 

, . 

604 

, , 

293 

29S 

k  and  gin 

led  spirits 

• 

, , 

1.420 

, , 

341 

341 

m 

, , 

40 

, , 

109 

109 

. . 

m 

. . 

1.165 

, , 

288 

238 

By     .. 

m 

, , 

.      3.985 

, , 

1,588 

1,588 

lb. 

2,406 

, , 

'    42 

42 

cy      .. 

.  . 

, , 

1.249 

1.410 

2,659 

awt. 

•      251 

• » 

250 

•• 

250 

ag      . . 

ions. 

29 

•  • 

32 

32 

e 

• 

1,112 

,, 

3,473 

, , 

8.473 

.ught.. 

m 

66 

, , 

175 

tr9> 

175 

ht     .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

62 

•  « 

62 

d       .. 

lb. 

594,616 

161,889 

5,067 

1,240 

6,307 

.  •            . . 

^ 

268,800 

, , 

1.^00 

1,200 

les  and  treaole 

m 

1,258 

96 

6 

1 

7 

•  •            . . 

tons 

14,625 

, , 

243,313 

- 

243,313 

mtton,  stock,  and  oleo- 

margarine 

tons 

776 

, , 

14,897 

, , 

14,897 

il       .. 

ft 

109 

, , 

1,754 

, , 

1,754 

D8  and  tents    . . 

, , 

. , 

68 

, , 

68 

materials,  bark 

tons 

9 

•• 

37 

1 

•. 

37 

1 
3,679 

. . 

lb. 

, , 

83i251 

3i679 

iece-goods 

, , 

16 

16 

«  made  up  from 

•• 

•• 

•• 

31 

64 

95 

tiewn 

sup.  ft. 

1,439,022 

4,116 

4,116 

9 

No. 

10,000 

, , 

104 

,. 

104 

undressed 

sup.  ft. 

35,743,678 

873 

137,489 

*"  8 

137,497 

dressed 

^ 

,143,696 

226 

12,564 

2 

12,566 

imerated 

, , 

1,409 

15 

1,424 

. . 

lb. 

, , 

244 

, , 

6 

6 

it 

cwt. 

111 

, , 

100 

^ , 

100 

. . 

.. 

.. 

136 

48 

184 
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Details  op  all  Exports,  1897 — continued. 


Quantities. 

Value  in  Sterling. 

British, 

British. 

Produce 

Foreiffn, 
and  other 
Ck>lonial 

Produce 

Foreisn. 
and  other 
Colonial 

Articles  exported. 

and 
Manu* 

and 
Hanu- 

Told. 

factnrea 

Produce 

faotores 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Oolony. 

Manu- 
factores. 

Colony. 

ICann- 
factores. 

£ 

£ 

i 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

lb. 

160 

86,892 

19 

2,811 

2,330 

Cigars 

ft 

8,5^6 

1,107 

1,101 

Cigarettes 

tf 

4,970 

1,808 

1,80B 

Tobacco-pipes 

. 

1 

1 

Tools,  unenumerated   . 

. , 

, . 

6 

612 

518 

Tramway  plant 

, . 

60 

50 

Turpentine     . . 

.       galls. 

8 

1 

1 

Twine 

•            •  • 

, . 

100 

21 

m 

»     Beaper  and  bind 

er       cwt. 

2,210 

"71 

2,748 

106 

2,854 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

, . 

87 

8T 

Vamisb  and  gold-size  . 

.        galls. 

16 

628 

7 

190 

m 

Vegetables      . . 

. 

. , 

620 

42 

m 

Watobes 

No. 

2,886 

2,736 

2,738 

Whalebone     . . 

owt. 

"  88 

. , 

84 

, , 

84 

Wine,  Australian 

.       galls. 

286 

119 

119 

Wine,  sparkling 

•           tf 

287 

607 

607 

other  kinds 

, 

"   25 

1,127 

8 

680 

588 

Wocdenware  .. 

. 

, , 

898 

2,066 

2,968 

Wool- 

Greasy 

lb. 

107,134,730 

. . 

8.290,098 

8,290,098 

Scoured 

* 

16,193,016 

674,041 

674,041 

Sliped 

11,929,848 

419,982 

419,988 

Washed 

^ 

1,677,523 

59,028 

59,023 

Woollen  piece-goods     . 

. . 

, , 

8,044 

881 

8,935 

Woollen  blankets 

pairs 

1,268 

"66 

1,476 

44 

1,519 

Woolpacks 

doz. 

16 

18 

18 

Zinc  spelter    . . 

cwt. 

1,278 

696 

695 

Goods,  miscellaneous — 

Manufactured 

•             •  • 

, , 

, . 

46 

1,864 

1,400 

Unmanufactured 

260 

167 

427 

Parcels  Post  .. 

. 

•• 

•• 

8,158 

8,153 

r 


I 


SECTION  XIV.— TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIOI 

Shipping. 

The  shipping  entered  inwards  during  1897  comprised  600  vessels, 
of  686,899  tonnage ;  while  entered  outwards  were  587  vessels  of 
675,338  tons.  Comparison  with  the  figures  for  the  previous  year 
shows  in  the  entries  an  increase  of  11  vessels  and  72,H02  tons,  and 
in  the  clearances  a  decrease  of  5  vessels,  but  an  increase  of  47,674 
tons.  Of  the  vessels  inwards,  133,  of  276,020  tons,  were  British 
395,  of  340J93  tons,  colonial  ;  and  72,  of  70,086  tons,  foreign. 
Those  outwards  numbered  140,  of  280,229  tons,  British  ;  378»  of 
327,068  tons»  colonial ;  and  69,  of  68,036  tons,  foreign.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  was  the  same  as  in  1896,  but  there  was  an  increase  of 
40,617  m  the  tonnage  of  colonial  vessels  entered,  and  au  increase 
in  the  British  shipping  entered  of  7  vessels  and  26,419  tons.  Of 
the  entries,  275,  of  140,303  tons,  were  sailing-vessels,  and  325,  of 
M6»596  tons,  steamers.  Of  the  clearances,  267,  of  136,254  tons, 
were  sailing-vessels,  and  320,  of  339»079  tons,  steamers.  The  ship- 
ping inwards  and  outwards  for  ten  years  is  given  in  the  table  fol- 
lowing : — 

YBSSBLa    ENTERED,    1888-97, 


fisaa 

|lS89 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Total  Number. 


British. 


g 


i 

5 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


6831526 
781 
744!062 
737  618 
636jG75 
617615 
|6(X)'63l 
;61 11672 
iH9614 


,436'90,783|;i30il8*2, 0205, 362 
,634122, 649|!l58t2im,B'25|6. 348 
.760123 
,515  21 
,223;22 
,6U4|20 
,  UK)  21 
951i22 
,0^7,19 
.891*21,542jjl33j276,0206,066 


,476 
,889 
,038 
,935 
,8341 


19O'280,105 
169|266,164 
203336.577 
10Gl290,S23 
Hlj271,994 


2,074  14Gj2y9, 667 
J,857!l26l24U,601 


6.786 

6,8171 

8,274 

7,2'- 

6,4: 

6,837 

5,495 


OoloniflJ. 


I 


497(270 
547"319 
477298 
507*291 

-111 '205 


395300 
395340 


G24 
tl31| 
,497 

jm\ 

250| 
>47 
313 

,793 


Foreign. 


g 


12,40! 
14,11.2 
13,59S 
ri,95ll 
11.3081 
11,745 
13,279; 


13,209; 
12,210 
13,188 


W67, 
7^1 76 
77  84, 
61  61 
72  73, 
4653, 
45  62 
45  53 , 
108  64, 
,72  70,1 


79ll3,030 
678  3,139 
167  3,f-m 
551:2,121 
877  2,461 
031,1,901 
559  2,099 
9712,028 
320  2,152 
03612,318 


I 


ViBsaiiLa  OTJEAKED,  1888-97. 


1688 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1092 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


7011531 
762593 
7451649 
744.625 
689^66 
635642 
614631 
5971648 
592627 
i587!675 


,47820,9611 
,252|22,-  ' 
,705123, 
,e07|21>,t.^v. 
,100  21,679 
,466  21,448 


,250 
,946 
659 
,H33 


21,934 
21,619 
20,2l7j 
21,409, 


109*157,871 
"'"  JU,872| 
1,635' 
iu  -71,633| 
1891315,633 
1861317,130 
140'270,464 
134,281,8401 


4,609!jl633 
5, 71 4i  627 


7,168 
7,002 
7,934 
839 
6,437 
6,528 
123|259, 064  5,637 
140280, 229'6, 240 


477 
515 
424 


4001270 


132 
420; 


305 

307 
283 
291 
263 


310 
315 


402(305 
378!327 


,264 

,083 

735 
,938 

504|ll 
,30811 
,05013 
,17l|l3 
,92612 
,06812 


396 
762 


59|58 
7574 


,947|61!62 
241  ;7(j7f> 
,666  -11>5& 
627|42''»0 
068  48u01 
,448:67162 
681j  69  63,086 


,343b,056 
,297«,171 
.335^3,016 
83612,131 
,963  2,504 
,028  1,944 
730  1,970 
935  2,023 
,6692,132 
2,288 


KoTS.—CoABtliiK-TeBeelB  uro  do!  l&cluded  itt  the  thOY*  tftbl*. 
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The  above  figures  apply  to  the  foreign  trade  only  ;  bat  in  a  n  M-^m 
country  such  as  New  Zealand,  as  yei  deficient  in  roads,  but  havL  --^ 
an  extensive  seaboard  and  a  number  of  good  harbours,  the  rofLx     -?^ 

trade  irjust  be  relatively  very  large,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  figu ^ 

next  given  :^ 

Shipping  BKrERcri  Coastwise,  1897, 

Number.  Tons. 

Sftlliag-v&sMk  ,«  ..  ..4,522  294,396 

Stoftmers        .,  ..  ..15,746        5,168,977 


Smppufo  CLfiABBD  Coastwise,  1897 

Number, 

Torn, 

Sailiog-ve&aala              ..              ..              ..       4,472 

296,094 

Steiimar*       ..             ..             ..             .,     15|606 

5,150,055 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  coastwise  was  thus  20,269 
of  5,463,273  tons,  being  an  increase  of  1,052  vessels  and  480,856  ton 
on  the   figures  for  1896.     The   clearances  coastwise   were   20,07| 
vessels,  of  5, 4^^6,149  tons,  an  increase  of  1,050  vessels  and  477,52 
tons  on  the  number  for  the  previous  year. 

Eegisteked  Vessels. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  registered  vessels  belonging 
the  several  ports  on  the  Slst  December,  1897  (Jistingiiishing  sailing- 
vessels  and  steamers),  was  as  under : —  J 


Begistbred  YessjelSi  3Ibt  Deceicbee,  1607. 


BflblUtig-veflBelft. 

8feeam-vt98B«lB. 

Ports. 

Tounifcgu. 

Ve&BelB. 

Grow 

Net 

Auckland 

176 

i4,oai 

13,611 

n 

10,381 

6.38a  ^ 

Napier 

7 

778 

755 

10 

804 

i&Si^M 

WelHtigton 

U 

4,631 

4.362 

23 

3,925 

2^253^1 

Nelson 

11 

281 

261 

10 

788 

5Q^^| 

L)'ttelton 

31 

5,632 

5,504 

8 

1.260 

54^^! 

DuiitjOiri 

49 

18,116 

12,951 

63 

61,568 

37 .  4filj^| 

Invereargill 

20 

2,364 

2,279 

3 

d04 

19^1 

Totals    .. 

31S    1  40,738 

39,743 

188 

78,980 

47,80^ 

Bail  WAYS. 

The   liistory   and  progress  of  railways  in   New   Zealand   wai 
specially  described  in  the  Year-book  of  1894,  as  vv^as  also  the  Hq^h 
partly  built  by  the  New  Zealand  Midland  Railvvay  Compuny,     M^^ 
acciount  of  the  line  belonging  co  the   Wellington    and    Manawat^^ 
Kailway  Company  appears  in  the  Year-book  for  1895. 


RAILWAYS. 
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Tlie  length  of  Goveroment  railways  opeu  for  traffic  on  the  31st 
March,  1898,  was  2.055  miles,  the  total  cost  thereof  having  been 
£16,993,903  (besides  £878,14*2  spcmi  on  unopenetl  lines),  and  the 
avera^'e  cost  per  mile  £7,783.  Tlie  cash  revenue  for  the  year 
1897-98  amounted  to  £1,376,008  ;  and  the  total  expenditure  to 
^67,191.  The  net  cash  revenue — £518,817— was  equal  to  a  rate 
of  £3  4s.  lOd.  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost ;  the  percentage  of 
expenditure  to  revenue  was  6l2-30.  The  earnings  on  some  of  the 
lines  ranged  as  high  as  £9  3s.  lOd..  aud  even  £12  2s.  2d.,  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  Govern- 
ment railways  open,  the  number  of  train- miles  traveled  and  of 
passengers  carried,  and  the  tonnage  of  goods  trafl&c,  for  the  past 
Dine  years : — 


I 


Yev. 

tMSigth 
opezi. 

Truin- 

PiMengeca^ 

TtoketB 

Goods 

and 

Uvo-»tock.» 

1889-00  ,. 

1,813 

2,em,^s 

8,376,459 

12,311 

Tons, 
2,112,734 

1890-91  .. 

1,842 

3,894,776 

3,433,629 

13,881 

3,184.023 

1891-93  ., 

l,8C9 

3,010,489 

3,555,764 

16,341 

2,122,967 

189^^93  .. 

1,886 

3,002,174 

3.759»044 

16,504 

2,258,235 

189a-94  .. 

1»948 

8,113,231 

3,972,701 

17,236 

2,128.709- 

1894-96  ., 

1,993 

3,321,620 

3,005,578 

98,623 

2,123,343 

1895-96  .. 

2.014 

3,307,236 

4,102,426 

36,288 

2,175,943 

189^-97  ,. 

2,018 

3,409,218 

4,439.387 

43,069 

2,461,127 

1897-98  .. 

2,(m 

8»666,483 

4,672.264 

48,660 

2,628, 746^ 

The  traffic  in  local  products  for  the  past  nine  years  was :— 


Ymt. 

Wool. 

Tlmbor. 

Oraia. 

MineimlB. 

Bora  eft 
Ca.ttl0. 

Bbeep 
luid 
Plgu. 

1889-90 

91,214 

17^,814 

Tou«. 

496,199 

797,117 

Number. 
41,058 

Nuujber. 
1,030,875 

189(»-9l 

87,701 

158,076 

5ii8,683 

828,079  1 

44,909 

1,313,165 

1891-99 

85,888 

170,591 

442,277 

873,890 

47.618 

1,117.253 

1892-98 

96,642 

169,910 

523 ,637 

884,031 

46,690 

1,359.860 

1898-94 

101.340 

183,192 

411,191 

864.538 

61,573 

l,894,4se 

1894-05 

103,328 

198,678 

388,556 

857,917 

52,075 

1,663.213 

1895-96 

99,868 

218,132 

374 .699 

878,659 

60,766 

1,893,058 

1896-97 

98.958 

267,825 

423,688 

1,033,262 

47,256 

2,016,437 

1897-98 

108,065 

318,073 

427,448 

1.047,888 

64,871 

2,399.879 

*  The  i>quivklttul  toatiftf^a  for  Hfe-«toole  Im  Ymoo  giip«ti. 
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The  particulars  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  past  nine 
years  are  given  herewith  : — 


Ycaj. 


1889-90369,348 

1890^91353,593 

1891-92364,617 

_J892~93  390,019 

[1893-94  402,019 

1894-95  385,119 

1695-96389,234 

ri896-97410,]6O 

1897-98433,430 


£ 
37,097 
;38,9y7 
41,795 
44,801 
45.5?06 
"3,270 
54,736 
58,084 
60,872 


<53 


£ 

655.007 
690,779 
671,409 
707,785 
686,469 
683,726 
698,116 
774,163 
837,589 


ii 


M 

34,117 
38,332 
37,550 
38,316 
39,098 
38,706 
40,966 
49,751 
44.117 


55  s: 


£  £         e 

|1,095,569  682J87:412,782 
1,121,701700,703  420,998 
'1,115,431  706, 517:408, 914 
1,181,521  732. 141. 449, 380 
1,172,792  735.358  437,434 
1,150,851  732,160'418.691 
1, 183. 041)751, 368J431, 673 
1 ,286,158  789,054  497,104 
1.376,008  857,191618,817 


69-32 
62-47 
63  34 
61-97 
6270 
63-62 
63-51 
61-35 
6230 


£  ft.    d. 

2  19     5 

2  18  U 

2  15     9 

3  1 
2  17 
2  14 
2  16 
3 
3 


0 
9 
6 
0 

3  10 

4  10 


KoTS.—For  tbe  years  1305-06,  1395-97  ftzid  ie07-98  tbe  riLilwiLya  hAve  been  credited 
ith  tb«  v&Iue  of  «ervleoB  performed  for  otber  Govortiment  detp&rtiDeiitB,  &nd  debited 
I  lihe  valiiG  of  work  done  for  the  r&ilwayft  by  other  depart meuts. 

The  average  revenue  per  mile  of  railway  was  £673  98.  Id., 
and  the  average  expenditure  £419  10s.  7d. ;  equal  to  Ts,  6d.  and 
4b.  8d.  per  train-mile  respectively. 

The  total  number  of  miles  travelled  by  trains  was  3,666,483. 

In  addition  to  the  above  railways,  there  were  167  miles  of 
private  hues  open  for  traffic  on  the  31st  March,  1H98 — namely, 
the  Wellington -Maniiwatu  Railway,  84  miles;  the  Kaitangata 
Eailway  Company's  line,  4  miles ;  and  the  Midland  Eailway,  79 
miles* 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Wellington- Manawatu  Rail- 
vray  was  £769,165,  being  at  the  rate  of  £9,157  per  mile.  The  term 
"  cost  of  construction/*  as  applied  to  railway s»  includes  value  of 
equipment,  rolling-stock,  &c.,  not  merely  thcroaddine  and  buildiags. 
The  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  ended  the  28th  February, 
1898,  amounted  to  £92,793,  and  the  working-expenses  to  £44,094, 
equivalent  to  47*52  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 

The  traffic  return  from  the  opened  part  of  the  Midland  line  for 
the  year  ended  31fit  March,  1898,  was  £19,382,  and  the  expenditure 
£14,1h8,  equivalent  to  73*20  per  cent,  of  the  revenue.  The  total 
expenditure  on  the  construction  of  this  line  has  been  about 
£1,300,000, 


Australasian  Eailway s. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  imles  of  Govern- 
ment  railways  open  for  traffic  and  in  course  of  constructioa  ia  the 
Australian  Colonies  in  1896  or  1897. 
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Colony. 


Qaeensland . . 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria    (80th   June, 

1896) 
South  Australia 
Western         Australia 

(30th  June,  1897) 
Tasmania    . . 
Kew     Zealand     (Slst 

March,  1897) 


Bailways  (State). 


No.  of 
liileaof 

Line 
open  on 
Dec.  31. 


No.  of 
Mileeof 
Line  in 
course  of 

Con- 

straotion 

on 

Dec.  31. 


2,480 

2,639^ 

8,122^ 

1,722 
970 

419} 
2,018 


158 
61f 
6f 


276 

m 

124 


Cost  of  Con       Q 

stmction      «^  *  * 
qj  Receipts. 

Open  Lines.' 


17,077.7831,094,668 
37,369,205,3,014,742 
38,102,855  2,401,392 

12,673,89311,012,457 
4,d59,24l|    915,483 

3,524,061 i     162,932 
16,577, 392|1, 286, 158 


Working 
Expenses. 


Per- 
centage 
of  Net 
Revenne 
to  Cost. 


£ 

669,696 
1,601,218 
1,546,475 

604,189 
577,655 

122,171 
789,054 


% 

2-49 
3-79 
2-25 

3-26 
904 

1-15 
319 


In  addition  to  the  Government  lines  open  for  trafl&c  in  189^-97, 
New  South  Wales  had  84  miles  of  private  railway;  South  Australia, 
20  miles ;  Western  Australia,  391  miles ;  Tasmania,  55^  miles ;  and 
New  Zealand,  167  miles. 


Co-operative  Public  Works. 

Bemarks  on  the  co-operative  system  of  constructing  public 
^orks  were  given  in  a  special  article  in  the  Year-book  of  1894. 
The  numbers  of  workmen  employed  in  this  manner  under  Govern- 
ment departments  during  the  financial  year  1897-98  were  : — 


Public  WorkB 
Department. 

Lands  and 

Survey 
Department. 

State  Farm, 
Levin. 

Total. 

April, 

1897 

741 

1,686 

15 

2,442 

May, 

» 

808 

1,565 

•44 

2,417 

June, 

m 

878 

1,623 

17 

2,618 

July, 

„ 

933 

1,640 

18 

2,491 

August, 

w 

931 

1,633 

21 

2,686 

September, 

m 

..     1,087 

1,686 

21 

2,793 

October, 

„ 

..     1,065 

1,681 

19 

2,756 

November, 

„ 

982 

1,496 

21 

2,499 

December, 

m 

973 

1,568 

14 

2,666 

J&Duary, 

1898 

871 

1,692 

14 

2,477 

February, 

* 

704 

1,272 

11 

1,987 

March, 

« 

719 

1,285 

13 

2,017 

*  Including  Taihape  Labour  Settlement,  20. 

The  average  number  of  men  employed  in  each  year  was  as 
follows : — 
14 


•H 
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1891-S3 

and  Surrey 
DoF&rtinont 

261 

1892^93 

280 

IBdSr^U 

933 

1894-95 

1,103 

1895-96 

1,572 

1896-97 

1,459 

1697-98 

1,552 

Gross  totals 

7.160 

Public  WorkB 
Depajtment. 

Toul. 

527 

788 

842 

1.122 

1.015 

1,948 

962 

2,065 

764 

2,33a 

854 

2.313 

890 

2.442 

5.854 

13, OU 

Average 


1,023 


836 


l,a!>9 


Postal  and  Electkic  Telkgbaph. 
There  were  1,524  posfc-offices  in  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  1897 J 
The   number  of  letters,   letter  -  cards,    post  -  cards,  books,  and^ 
pattern-packets,  newspapers,  and  parcels  dealt  with  during  the  year, 
compared  with  the  number  handled  in  1896,  was  as  nnder: — 


Totftl  N  tun  bar  dealt  with. 


Letters 
Letter  cards. 
Post-cards     . 
Books     and 

packets 
Newspapers  . 
Parcels 


pattern- 


1896. 

29,787,763 

654,290 

1,231.835 

12.647,271 


18W. 

32.272.928 

757,172 

1.341,821 

14.627,832 


locreasa. 

2,485,160 
102,382 
109,986 

1,980,561 


..      18,216,521     .,     14,261,345     ..       1,044,824 
186,611     ,.  197.554     ,.  10,948 

The  average  number  of  letters,  Ac,  posted  per  head  of  the  popui 
lation  ID  each  of  the  past  five  years  was,— 

1893,  1894.  1895,  laQO.  18OT. 

Letters             ..             ,.         38  98  38  02  39-87*  40'77»  42-98 

Postcards         ,,              ..           210  1-84           173           1-65  184 

Booksaod  parcels           ..         10  13  10*39  12-27  17  19  17*86 

Newspapers      .,              .,         13  39  12-94  1295  13-47  14-10 

The  facilities  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  parcels  throagh  tlK 
Post  Office  to  places  within  and  without  the  colony  have  proved 
much  convenience  to  the  public.     The  regulations  admit  of  parceli 
up   to   111b.   in    weight   being  sent   to    almost    all   the   important 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  number  and  weight  of  parcels  dealt  with  in  1890.  1894. 
1895,  1896,  and  1897  are  given.  The  word  "  parcels "  in  the  prti- 
ceding  table  includes  the  parcels  herein  mentioned :- — 


1800. 

laM. 

1805. 

1396. 

«  1 

No. 

Weight. 

No- 

Wdi^t 

No. 

Weight. 

No. 

Weight. 

No. 

Weight. 

lB6,a27 

Lb. 
980.981 

174,flH 

Lb. 

64C»,31fi 

i76.aae 

Lb. 

682,193 

1B6,611 

Lb. 

664,asa 

197,654 

Lb.  J 

*  Including  letter-cards. 
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Owing  to  the  greatly  reduced  book-post  rates  a  large  number  of 
the  lighter  packets  of  the  classes  formerly  sent  by  parcel-post  con- 
tiniie  to  be  diverted  to  the  packet-  and  sample-post.  This  fact 
accounts  for  the  small  increase  in  the  Dumber  of  parcels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  parcels  exchanged 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Austrahan  Colonies^  &c.,  in  1896  and 
1897 :— 


^^^^                    Country. 

Number  of  Parcels. 

m 

'              BeoeiTed. 

Despatol^ed. 

n 

18?r, 

!«. 

ise7. 

1806. 

^   United  Kingdom  and  foreign  officea 

15 » 742 

13,730 

4,19T 

3,446 

vid  liondon 

Yictori& 

3.174 

2,579 

1,526 

1,457 

Now  South  Wales 

8,631 

2,653 

1,681 

1,568 

Queensland 

374 

187 

256 

225 

South  Australia 

239 

206 

179 

149 

Tasmania 

24a               118 

224 

280 

Western  Aostmlift 

185               12S 

270 

196 

Samoa 

4                   5 

117 

64 

Rarotonga 

11                 10 

43 

54 

Ceylon 

150                44 

126 

S3 

Straits  Settlementa 

1                 22 

. . 

Hawaiian  Islauda 

54                 38 

39 

28 

Uruguay 

.. 

7 

- 

■                       Totals 

. 

23,698    i     19,909 

8,670 

7,522 

^f  The  declared  value  of  the  parcels  received  from  places  outside 
the  colony  was  £41,820,  on  which  the  Customs  duty  amounted 
to  MSfim  68.  6d. 

^^_^  Money  Orders  mid  Postal  Notes, 

I^^^^The  number  of  oflBces  open  for  the  transactioD  of  money-order 
^onsiness  at  the  end  of  1897  was  396, 

During  1897,  293,659  money-orders,  for  a  total  sum  of  Je970,830 
lis.  lid.,  were  issued  at  the  various  post-offices  in  the  colony.  The 
money-orders  from  places  beyond  New  Zealand  and  payable  in  the 
colony  numbered  21,492,  for  the  amount  of  £75,343  12s.  2d* 

The  number  of  offices  open  for  the  sale  of  postal  notes  at  the  end 
of  1897  was  452.  409,866  postal  notes  were  sold,  value  £137,113 
15s.  2d.  (including  £2;735  53,  8d.  commission). 

The  notes  paid  numbered  407,610,  value  £128,655  IBs.  6d. 


Mail-services. 

The  cost  of  the  various  mail-services  between  England  and  New 
Zealand  was,  in  1897,  as  follows : — 


Bus  F&AirotBOO  Servxge. 
Pay  me  tits — 

iDtorprovinolal  and  other  oli&rges 


lieo&iptfi — 

pQfitages  received   from  England    and  the 

Australian  Colonics      .. 
Postages  collected  in  the  colony  . « 
Penalty  lor  late  arrival  . . 


Loss  to  the  colony  ..             .*  ..  £7,104  16 

PflNmsULJlR  AND    QfilQKTiJL    AKD    DbIBKT  LiKBB   SfiBTlCES, 

Payment! —  £      s, 

To  P.  and  O.  and  Orient  Lines     . .  . .  8 ,538  16 

Transit  across  Australia                 . .  ..  805  19 

^            Btiropean  Con  tinea  t  , ,  546    2 

IntercoloniaJ  services      ••             ..  «*  1«775    0 


11,107  16  5 

11,060  12  6 

424  0  0 


£2^.692 


Receipts- 
Postages  collected  from  England  and  from 

foreign  o£ioes 
Postages  GoUeoted  in  the  colony  . . 


£6,165  19    1 


1,014  12 
8,097  11 


F, and  O. 

Orient 

Lino. 

Um. 

40-46 

42-41 

41-27 

41*56 

4244 

41-90 

41-69 

41  16 

£4,112    3    6 

Loss  to  tbo  ciolony  ..  ,.   £2,053  15     7 

The  total  amount  of  postages  collected  and  contributiona  received 

fcr  all  tiiBso  services  in  1897  was  £26,704  12s.  4d, 

The  average  Dumber  of  days  iti  1897  within  which  the  mails 

were  delivered  between  London  and  each  of  the  under- mentioned 

k ports  in  New  Zealand  was: — 
Ban  Fraodioo 
London  to—  Service, 

Auckland    ..             ..             ..     32-62 
WellinKton                 ..             ..     34-23 
^m              Dunedin                     ..             *.     35-69 
■  BlQ0  36*44 

Electric  Telegraph, 
There  were  6,484  miles  of  telegraph-line  open  at  the  end  of  March, 
1898,  carrying  18,024  miles  of  wire.  2, GOG, 233  telegrams  were  trans* 
mitted  during  the  year ;  of  these,  the  private  and  Press  messages 
numbered  2,469,415,  which,  together  with  telephone  exchange  and 
Other  telegraph  receipts,  yielded  a  revenue  of  11136,220  ISs,  6^, 

There  were  eighteen  telephone  exchanges  and  eleven  sub- ex- 
changes on  the  31st  March,  1898.  The  number  of  connections 
increased  from  5,747  in  March,  1897,  to  5.787  in  March.  1898. 
The  subscriptions  to  these   exchanges  during  the  financial  year 

■    amounted  to  ^6,422  6s.  8d. 
The  capital  expended  on  the  equipment,  &c.,  of  the  eeveral  tele- 
phone exchanges  up  to  the  31st  March,  1898,  was  £142,218  lis.  8d. 


SECTION  XV.— MINING. 

The  natural  mineral  reBOurcea  of  New  Zealand  are  very  great, 
and  have  exercised  in  the  past  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  colony.  Gold  to  the  value  of 
£53,372,634  was  obtained  prior  to  the  Slst  December,  1897  ;  the 
vfUne  of  the  produce  for  the  year  1897  having  been  £980,204.  In 
the  earliest  years  the  gold  was  obtained  from  alluvial  diggings,  but 
at  the  present  time  much  is  taken  from  gold-bearing  quartz,  which 
is  distributed  widely  through  several  parts  of  the  colony,  and  thus 
there  is  a  much  better  prospect  of  the  permanency  of  this  industry 
than  alluvial  diggings  could  give.  The  greater  portion  of  the  gold 
obtained  is,  however,  still  got  from  alluvial  workings. 

The  yield  of  silver  to  the  end  of  1897  amounted  to  £202,724  in 
value,  the  quantity  mined  in  1897  having  been  183,892  oz.,  valued  at 
£20,872. 

Of  other  minerals,  the  value  of  the  product  to  the  same  date 
amounts  to  £15,010,261,  of  which  kauri-gum  yielded  £8,512,852,  and 
I  coal,  with  coke,  £6,252,271. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  precious  metals  and  imQerals 
obtained  during  the  year  1897,  and  the  total  value  of  all  mining 
produce  since  1853,  are  : — 

1807.  Total  Value  siaoe  1668. 
Oe.                    £  £ 

Gold        ..  ..         251,645         980,204  53.372,634 

Silver     ..  ..         183,899  20,872  202,724 


Copper-oife 
Chrome  ore 
AntLmony-oro 

Hsmatite-ore 

Mixed  miDerals 

Goftl 

Coke  (exported) 

£ftiin*Kum 

£1,826,035  £68,58,5,610 

Of  the  gold  entered  for  exportation  during  the  year  ended 
the  31st  March,  1898 — viz.,  251,492  oz.,  representing  a  value  of 
£976,198^ over  40  per  cent,  came  out  of  quartz-mines ;  but, 
if  the  total  yield  of  gold  obtained  in  the  colony  be  taken,  the 
value  of  which  to  31st  March,  1898,  is  £53,644,444,  about  20  per 
cent,  came  from  quarta-mines,  and  80  per  cent.,  from  alluvia! 
workings. 
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Gold. 

The  history  of  the  finding  of  gold  in  thia  colony  was  briefly 
sketched  in  the  Year-books  for  1893  and  1894,  and  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  repeated  here,  but  a  word  may  be  said  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  mining.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  early 
days,  when  a  man  wanted  but  a  pick  and  shovel,  tin  dish  and 
craxlle,  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  livelihood  on  the  diggings.  The  rich 
shallow  soil  has  been  to  all  appearances  worked  out»  the  ground  is 
getting  deeper,  the  inroswls  of  water  more  tronblesoroe,  and  greatly- 
improved  appliances  are  needed  m  order  to  wash  away  the  masses 
of  drift  that  overlie  the  gold-bearing  layers  on  the  bottom. 

The  difficulty  for  many  years  experienced  in  working  the  beds  of 
the  larger  rivers  has  been  at  last  overcome  by  the  use  of  dredging 
machinery.  On  the  Glut  ha  River,  where  many  dredges  are  at  work, 
very  few  fail  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  them. 
Dredging  has  not  only  been  adopted  for  working  river-beds,  but  has 
also  been  used  to  great  advantage  on  river  flats,  which  are  known  to 
contain  large  bodies  of  water,  and  cannot  be  profitably  worked  bv 
any  other  means.  So  successful,  indeed,  has  this  method  proved, 
that  it  seems  likely  to  develop  into  a  very  considerable  branch  of 
the  mining  industry. 

So  numerous  are  rapid  streams  and  rivers  m  New  Zealand 
that  water  might  easily  be  utilised  to  supply  motive -power  for 
mining  machinery.  It  has  been  used  at  Skipper's  for  years  to 
generate  electricity  by  means  of  dynamos,  the  current  being 
transmitted  a  distance  of  several  miles  over  a  high  range  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  a  crushing  battery.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  appliances  since  the  method  was  first 
adopted^  and  at  present  some  67  per  cent,  of  the  power  required  to 
generate  electricity  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

Skipper*B  was  the  first  place  where  electricity  was  used  to 
drive  a  crushing  battery.  The  same  force  is  employed  to  work  a 
dredge  on  the  Shotover  River,  Electricity  has  been  adopted  with 
equal  success  at  the  Brunner  coal- mines,  near  Grey  mouth,  for  work- 
ing the  haulage  and  pumping  machinery.  It  is  also  used  for  mining 
purposes  at  the  Westport  Goal  Company's  Donniston  mines. 

The  total  number  of  gold*miners  employed  in  1897-98  was  14,198. 
as  against  14,949  for  the  previous  year.  In  some  places,  moru 
especially  in  Otago,  Nelson,  and  the  West  Coast,  many  of  the' 
miners  do  not  depend  entirely  on  mining,  but  employ  a  part  of 
their  tmie  in  farming  and  other  pursuits. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  export  during  the  years 
ending  31st  March,  '1897,  and  Slst  March,  1898,  for  the  several 
districts,  and  the  total  quantity  and  vilue  of  the  gold  exported  from 
the  colony  from  the  1st  January,  1857,  to  the  31st  March,  1898,  are 
shown  hereunder,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  include  the  whole  of 
the  gold  produced,  as  no  doubt  much  has  been  taken  out  of  the  colony 
from  time  to  time  by  people  who  have  evaded  the  duty,  and  a  good 
deal  has  been  used  for  making  jewellery  and  ornaments : — 
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Tablb  showinq  the  Quantity  and  Value  op  Gold  bwtebed  b^r  Expohta- 

TI02f   FBOM   NkW   ZeAIAND  VOB  THE   VbABS   ISNOmO   THS  31ST    MaBCK,    1897 
AND   1898,   AND   THE   TOTAL   QOANTITY   AND   VAL0ia    FBOM  JaKDABY,    1857,   TO 

31st  HIabch,  1803. 
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X^triot. 

Yemx  endlxig 
31stManli,l&r. 

Year  ending 
SlBlMarott.iae.  ^ 

Inorease  or 
Decr«Me 

for 

Total  Quantity  and 
Value  from  Jan  Liary, 

» 

Qaaa- 
lity. 

Vb1q«. 

•^-  '•«-• 

Tear  enditiB 

SUt  March, 

1808. 

1867.  to  :iUt  M&rtib, 

Aaekland    . , 
Wellington. . 
Marlborough 
NeUou 
West  Coast,. 
Cftnterbujy , . 
Otago 

Ob. 

93,876 

"789 

2^34 

71,548 

88*,  166 

A 
358,231 

*3,O70 

9,&44 

286,261 

358,636 

Ob. 

108,490 

*619 

758 

66J21 

75,504 

£ 
401,602 

1        2,400 

2,853 

364,481 

304,862 

Ob,              Ob. 

+  14,614*     2,167,376 

188 

- 170            85,610 

-1.776          253,720 

-6.427       6.744,470 

48 

-12,662    1  6,383,609 

£ 

8,170,266 

706 

333,432 

1,002,006 

22,831,168 

199 

21,306,674 

Totals  . . 

256,913 

1,015,742 

251,492 

976,198 

-5,421t    18,635,030 

53,644,444 

*Ia«reue, 


fI>ecroaae. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  was  last  year 
a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  gold  of  5,421  oz.,  or  2- 11  per  cent,  on 
the  figures  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  falling-ofif  was 
general  in  the  Middle  Island,  where  each  gold -mining  district 
fiho%ved  a  decrease ;  but  the  Auckland  fields  increased  their  output 
by  14,614  oz. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  exportation  last  year 
Auckland  contributed  4314  per  cent. ;  Marlborough,  0*25  per  cent. ; 
Nelson,  030  per  cent.;  West  Coast,  2629  per  cent.;  and  Otago, 
30-02  per  cent. 

Production  of  Atistralasiafi  Qoldfields. 
The  gold  yield  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  for  1896  and  1897  is 
given  in  the  Australian  Insurance  afid  Banking  Eecord  for  March, 
1898,  as  under :— 


1896. 

18W, 

Ob. 

Ob. 

Victoria 

805,087 

812,765 

QueoDsJand 

640,386 

796,885 

New  South  Wales    . , 

296,072 

292,217 

Western  Australia    . . 

281,265 

676,082 

Now  Zealand 

268,723 

251,646 

Tasmania   . . 

62,691 

60,786 

Soatb  Australia 

29,004 

10,323 

2,378,126 

2,899.651 

The  increase  is  521,625  oz.  The  mint  value  of  Australasian  gold 
averages  £3  16b.  per  ounce,  and  a  comparison  of  value  is  therefore 
ae  follows:  1896,  £9,036,879;  1897.  £11,018,674:  increase,  1897, 
£1,981,795. 
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Prodtt€t{on  of  the  World* s  Goldfields, 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Statist  of  the  26fch  September, 
1897,  show  approximately  the  gold  prodoctioo  of  the  world,  and 
bring  forcibly  under  notice  the  value  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  as 
gold-producing  countries  :— 

For  1896  the  production  by  fields  was  as  under : — 

£ 
United  States  ..  .  ,,     10,800,000 

Australasia    .,  ..  ..       8,98a,00D 

Tranavaal       ..  ..  8,604.000 

India 1,246,000 

Russia  and  other  ooon tries       ..  ..  ,.     16^363, 000 


Total 


£45,000,000 


YcAr. 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
189S 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


ESTIMATID    WOBLD*8   PRODUCTION,   1888-1896. 


21,985,000 
23,835,000 

S4, 260,000 
26,700,000 
29,900,000 
32,000,000 
36,765,000 
41,000,000 
45,000,000 


Total 


£282,045,000 


For  Australasia,  1850  to  1896,  the  official  grand  aggregates  of  \ 
the  years  are  as  follows  : 

£ 
Victoria    ..  ..  ..  ,.  _         243,841.000 


New  South  Wales 
New  Zealand 
Queen  9  land 
Tasmania 
South  Australia 
West  Australia 


43.400,000 

52,393,000 

39,189,000 

4,417,000 

1,983,000 

4,100,000 


Total.  1850  to  1896,  Australasia  £389,323,000 

The  total  world  production  of  gold  since  1850  has  been,  approii- 
mately,  300,000,000  oz.,  worth,  in  ronnd  figures,  £1,163,000,000, 

The  chief  producers  of  gold  over  the  whole  period  from  1850  ta^ 
1896  have  been  as  undermentioned  : — 


United  States 

Australasia 

Transvaal 

Indian  mines 

Ail  other  countries 


417.980,000 

389,323,000 

42,331,000 

5.911.000 
307,455,000 


Total,  1850  to  1896,  the  World        ;£! ,163,000,000 


GOLD. 
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The  Cyanide  Process. 

In  the  Otago,  Eeefton,  and  Nelson  districts  the  gold  in  the  reefs 
generally  occurs  in  a  fairly  free-mi lling  state,  presenting  little  diflfi- 
culty  in  its  recovery.  In  the  Hauraki  goldfields,  however,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  gold  is  free-milling,  the  remainder  existing  in 
what  is  known  as  a  refractory  state — that  is,  the  gold  occurs  either 
ID  so  finely  divided  a  form  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  amalgama- 
tioD  fail  to  recover  a  payable  percentage,  or  it  is  associated  with,  or 
entangled  in,  base  metallic  minerals  which  necessitate  the  adop- 
tion of  scientific*  and  often  costly,  methods  of  treatment.  In  these 
goldfields  the  snccessfnl  use  of  the  cyanide  process  is  steadily 
extending,  with  the  result  that  many  ores  that  formerly  were  worked 
at  a  loss  by  amalgamation  processes  bow  yield  regular  returns  on 
the  capital  invested. 

Indeed,  the  cyanide  process  is  the  most  noteworthy  improve- 
ment as  yet  introduced  in  the  treatment  of  gold-  and  silver-bearing 
ores.  It  is  particularly  suitable  where  the  gold  is  found  in  the 
ore  in  fine  particles ;  whereas,  if  the  gold  be  at  all  coarse,  cyanide 
will  do  no  more  than  cleanse  and  brighten  its  surface  and  render  it 
fitter  for  amalgamation.  The  process  may  be  briefly  described  thus : 
The  ore  is  first  dry-crushed,  and  the  dust  passed  through  a  screen. 
The  pulverised  ore  is  then  emptied  into  a  vat  and  covered  with  a 
cyanide  solution.  The  gold  in  the  ore  is  dissolved  by  the  cyanide, 
and,  in  order  to  separate  the  two,  the  liquor  is  leached  off  and 
mo  into  a  trough  containing  zinc  turnings,  w^here  the  action  of  the 
zine  precipitates  the  gold  in  a  fine  powder.  The  taihngs  from  the 
leaching-vats  are  ran  over  tables  covered  with  copper- plates  coated 
with  quicksilver,  and  any  particles  of  gold  remaining  in  the  ore  are 
by  this  means  arrested  on  the  plates.  It  was  at  one  time  thought 
that  dry-crushing  would  be  a  very  expensive  mode  of  reducing  the 
ore,  but  the  Waihi  Company  have  proved  the  contrary.  The  cost 
of  drying  and  crushing  ready  for  the  leaching-process  is  under  6s, 
a  ton,  and  more  gold  is  obtained  in  this  way  than  is  yielded  by  wet- 
crushing.  It  is  found  that  in  the  latter  process  much  of  the  precious 
metal  is  carried  off  with  the  water  and  does  not  remain  in  the 
tailings.    ^ 

In  recent  experiments  bromine  and  iodine  have  been  used  in  con- 
junction with  cyanide,  with  the  two-fold  result,  it  is  said,  of  hastening 
the  dissolution  of  gold  and  of  saving  some  of  the  loss  in  cyanide. 
Seaweed  has  also  been  tried,  and  is  reported  to  have  a  similar 
effect.  In  all  likelihood,  therefore,  the  method  of  treatment  will 
ooe  day  be  rendered  at  once  cheaper,  speedier,  and  more  thorough 
than  it  is  at  present. 

The  two  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  process'  are — first,  the 
difficulty  of  reducing  the  base  metals  found  in  gold-  and  silver- 
bearing  ores,  of  which  copper  and  antimony  are  the  most  refractory ; 
second,  the  trouble  experienced  in  leaching  ore  in  a  slimy  state,  as 
the  slime  absorbs  the  cyanide  solution,,  and  is  thereby  enriched  with 
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gold.     It  then  sets  bo  closely  that  the  gold  solutiori   cannot  be 
filtered. 

By  a  statute  passed  in  December,  1897,  and  termed  **  The 
Cyanide  Process  Gold-extraction  Act,  1897,"  an  agreement  was 
approved  by  Parliament  under  which  the  Government  arranged  to 
purchase  the  patent  rights  in  New  Zealand  of  the  Casael  Gold- 
extracting  Company,  thus  rendering  the  said  patent  rights  available 
for  mitiing  purposes  at  reasonable  rates  of  royalty.  The  process 
used  under  the  patent  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  cyanide 
process,  and  the  operation  of  the  Act  should  prove  highly  important 
to  the  development  of  low-grade  ores,  and  otherwise  promote  the 
raining  industry. 


Qimrtz  aTid  Alluvial  Workings. 

The  working  of  quartz  mines  and  deep  alluvial  drifts  necessitates 
a  large  outlay  of  money  before  returns  can  be  expected,  and  can  only 
be  undertaken  when  capital  is  available.  In  the  case  of  quartz 
mines,  the  reef  must  be  sufficiently  opened  to  ascertain  the  value 
and  extent  of  the  ore  reserves  preparaiory  to  the  erection  of  reduc- 
tion machinery,  which  must  be  constructed  on  the  most  modern 
principles  to  insure  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  handling  and  treat- 
ment of  large  bodies  of  ore. 

The  introduction  of  capital  has  the  effect  of  enabling  the 
claims  not  only  to  be  worked  at  greater  depths  than  heretofore,  but 
they  will  also  be  worked  in  a  more  systematic  and  economical 
maouer.  Modern  machinery  and  appliances  are  introduced  and 
erected  for  the  reduction  and  treatment  of  auriferous  ores,  and  h  is 
expected  that  a  far  larger  percentage  of  the  gold  will  be  recovered 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  improved  appliances  introduced  in  dredging  and  hydraulic 
sluicing  machinery  have  made  it  possible  to  work  with  profit  alluvial 
gi*ound  und  di'ifts  that  a  few  years  ago  could  not  be  handled  remune- 
ratively on  account  of  their  low  grade* 

Jo  the  successful  working  of  alluvial  drifts  containing  only  & 
few  grains  of  gold  to  the  ton  or  cubic  yard,  a  large  and  constant 
supply  of  w^ater  is  of  primary  importance,  and  to  secure  this  the 
construction  of  expensive  races  must  be  undertaken  as  the  initial 
step  towards  systematic  development. 

In  the  colony  there  are  large  areas  covered  with  auWferous 
drifts  which  will  prove  remunerative  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  can  be  obtained  to  work  them  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  and 
the  number  of  men  who  can  be  profitably  employed  in  alluvial 
workings  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water 
available. 

The  deep  leads  of  the  West  Coast  are  coming  into  prominent 
notice,  and,  with  systematic  working  and  careful  management,  pro- 
mise to  develop  into  paying  concerns. 


COAL. 
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The  yaat  extent  of  coal  -  meaBures  in  New  ZeaJand  will  make 
coal-miniBg  one  of  the  largest  industrieB  in  the  colony,  especially 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  IslaQd,  where  bituminous  coal  exists 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  quahty  to  coal  of  the  same  class  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  progressive  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  from  1878  to  the 
end  of  1897  is  shown  below  : — 


BatBed  In  the  Colon  j. 

5    "s 

Exported 
texcludin^ 

r 

1^- 

Importeil. 

Coal  for 
Fuel  by 

^ISi 

8  a     ° 

Year. 

7,5  S 

Total. 

Yearly 
Increase, 

|lll 

Ooean 
Btoamers}, 

Totia. 

Tod  8. 

TOQB. 

Ton*, 

TOQ«, 

Toni* 

Tons* 

1878     .. 

162,218 

. , 

174,148 

336,366 

3,921 

332,445 

1879     , . 

231,218 

69,000 

158,076 

389,294 

7,196 

382,099 

49,654 

1880      .. 

299,923 

68,705 

123.298 

423,221 

7.021 

416,200 

34,101 

1881      ,. 

337,262 

87,339 

129,962 

467,224 

6,626 

460,598 

44,398 

1882     .. 

378,272 

41,010     129,582 

507,854 

4,245 

503,609 

43,011 

1883     ., 

421,764 

43,492 

123,540 

545.304 

7,172 

538,132 

34,523 

1884     .. 

480,831 

59,067 

149,444 

029,275 

6,354 

622,921 

84.789 

1885     .. 

511,063 

30,232 

130,202 

641,265 

2,371 

638,894 

15,973 

1886     . . 

534,353 

23,290 

119,873 

654,226 

2,862 

651,364 

12,470 

1887     ., 

558,520 

24,267  '  107,230 

665,850 

12,951 

662.899 

1,535 

1888     .. 

618,895 

56,275     101,341 

715.236 

27,678 

687,558 

34,659 

1889     .. 

586,445 

-27,450*    128,063 

714,508 

39,290 

675.218 

12,340 

1890     ., 

637,397 

50,952  '  110,939 

748,336 

33,404 

714.932 

39.714 

1891     ., 

668,794 

31,397  1  125,318 

794,112 

29,098 

764,019 

49,087 

1B92     .. 

673,315 

4,521  1  125,453 

798,768 

28,169 

770,699 

6,580 

a8u3    .. 

691,548 

18,233     117,444 

806.992 

24,288 

784,704 

14,105 

1894     .. 

719,546 

27,998  1  112,961 

832,507 

25,449 

807,058 

22,354 

1895     ., 

726,654 

7,108     108,198 

834,852 

26,151 

808.701 

1,643 

ied6    .. 

792,851 

66,197 

101,756 

894,607 

27,974 

866,633 

57,932 

1897      .. 

L 

840,713  j 

47,862 

110,907 

951,620 

26,639 

924,981 

58,348 

*  DecTeaeo. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  abore  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  output  of  coal  from  the  mines  in  the  colony,  year 
after  year,  since  records  have  been  kept  by  the  Mines  Department 
— with  the  exception  of  1889.  The  >early  increase  in  output  is 
principally  due  to  the  growing  demand  for  consumption  within  the 
colony.  During  a  period  of  eighteen  years  the  annual  consumption 
of  coal  in  New  Zealand  has  increased  to  the  extent  of  508,781  tons, 
showing  that  new  industries  are  quickly  springing  up,  requiring  fuel 
for  generating  motive-power. 

The  total  output  from  the  mines  last  year  was  840,713  tons,  a^ 
against  792,851  tons  for  1896,  an  increased  output  of  47,862  tooa,i 
The  coal  imported  from  other  countries  was  110,907  tons,  against 
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101,756  tODs  in  1896,  an  mcrease  in  the  importation  last  year  of 
9,161  tODs.  The  imports  were  1,500  tons  from  the  Uoitedf  King- 
dom, 109,403  tons  from  New  South  Wales,  and  4  tons  from  Vic- 
toria. The  total  export  of  coal  was  82,396  tons,  of  which  76,07 3« 
tons  were  colonial  produce,  and  6,323  tons  imported  coal  fron* 
other  countries.  Of  the  coal  exported,  55,757  tons  were  foi 
coaling  direct  steamers  trading  between  the  colony  and  the  Unite' 
Kingdom,  and  has  been  treated  as  coal  consumed  within  the  colony  , 
these  steamers  trading  wholly  between  New  Zealand  and  Gre«L^^t 
Britain.  Taking,  therefore,  the  output  from  the  mines  and  the  co^^^l 
imported,  there  iB  a  total  of  951,620  tons,  of  which  26,639  tons  wer^  <^ 
exported,  leaving  the  consumption  within  the  colony  last  y« 
924,981  tons,  as  against  866,633  tons  for  1896,  an  increased  cor 
sumption  of  58^348  tons. 

The  largest  increase  in  the  output  last  year  was  in  the  Westpo 
district— namely,  35,855  tons.  There  was  also  an  increased  produ^  ^^c- 
tion  from  the  mines  in  the  Otago  District  of  18,478  tons,  from  t!^zie 
Waikato  mines  of  4,226  tons,  from  the  Malvern  coalfields  of  1,9  51i)S 
tons,  from  the  Mokan  1,205  tons,  and  from  the  West  Wangat^^ui 
Mine  of  404  tons  ;  but  there  was  a  decline  in  other  places,  ^.  ^e 
largest  falling  off  being  in  the  Greymouth  district — 9,214  tons. 

The    quantities    of     coal     produced    in    each    district    are  as 

under : — 


Kftme  of  Diatriot. 


Otitptit  o!  Cotd* 


1S86. 


im- 


IncreMe  or 


Approxim* 
total  Output 

Coitl  up  to  " 
3l8t  Deoomb- 
1807. 


I  of 


K&waJraw&  and  Hikurajigi 
Whangarei,    Kamo,    Ngunguru^ 
und  Whauwhaa 

Mokau 

PoloruB 

WeBt  Wanganui 

"Westport 

Reef  ton  ♦ .  • , 

Greymouth    . . 

Malvern  . .  , .  » , 

Timaru 

Otago 

Southland 

Totals 


Tom. 

21,106 

61,899 
1,943 

504 

262.696 

3,795 

137,890 

11,714 

103 

193,814 

43,801 


792,851 


Tons. 
53,449 

17,286 

66,125 
a.  148 

^908 

298,551 

2,865 

128 p 676 

13,710 

212 ',292 
43,704 


!Foaa. 

-  187 

-  8,821 


4,226 
1,205 


840,713 


4-       404 

4-35.855 

-  930 
--  9,214 
+  1,996 

-  103 
+  18»478 

97 


+  47,862 
(Net) 


974,^:^87 

376,«:=>5» 

49^—^66 

2,642',-^^^ 

70   ^^^'  ^ 

2.395;-^ 

3,324,  ^S\ 


11.576,^?^^ 


The  following  table,  constructed  from  *' Laboratory  Beport^ 
the  Geological  Survey''  (Sir  J.  Hector)  gives  the  composition 
samples  of  New  Zealand  coals  freshly  taken  from  the  princi 
mines  :— 


B                   OOAL. 

^^^^V                    1 

^v 

Aoalysk. 

Bvapo*           ^B 
raUve            ^H 
Power.*           ^^ 

^^Deecriptioti. 

Locality. 

hi 

5 

^ 

H  »g 

i 

< 

1. 

' 

Antliracite 

Aoheron,  Canterbnry  .  • 

8412    1-96 

180 

1212 

10-93  18-60 

BituiDUiousi 

Goal  brookd  ale 

74  33  20'50 

1-16 

3-51 

9-70  16-45              , 

^ 

^ 

70'00'2'2  15 

2-52 

5*33 

9-10 15*40 

m                                     ■  • 

Banbury 

69-97 

25-71 

099 

3-33 

9  0915-88 

Altered  brown  ooal 

Malvern  HLlIs 

68-54 

19-89 

415 

7*42 

8*27  12-60 

Bitomiiious 

Tyneaide       . .    ^ 

65-59 

2918 

0-82 

4-41 

8-5213*56 

Gl&Qoe  oo&l 

Rakaia  Gorge 

64-51 

21-27 

6-?6 

7*46 

6  3013  20 

Bituminous 

Wallsend      . . 

6287 

31-64 

1"66 

3*83[  8  17  13  82       ^M 

• 

Grey  River   .. 

G2  37  29  44, 

1-99 

6  20   8  0113*22       ^B 

Pitch  coal 

Kawakawa  . . 

61-16  28  00 

2^51 

8*33   7-9512*56       ^B 

BitutninouB 

Preservation  Inlet 

e0-88[28  60 

4-33 

619  7-91il2-80             1 

Pitch  coal 

Blackball,  Grey  River 

602029  97 

801 

1-82    7-8212-20              1 

Bitaminous 

^lokihmui    . . 

69-75  32  14 

3-97 

4*14    7'76|ll-80              1 

# 

Coalpit  Heath 

58'81  38-98 

1-02 

1-19   7-64 12-96             1 

^K.  <» 

I^fokihinui     . . 

57-92  B4  94 

3  96 

3' 18   7*50' 12*76              1 

H* 

Brunner  Mine 

66-62 

35*68 

1-59 

6*11    7*361 12-46             1 

■  • 

»»                          •  • 

56-21 

37-73 

1-50 

4-56 

7*30il2-36              1 

■  . 

Westport      .. 

5601 

37-17 

2-60 

4-22 

7*2812-30              1 

V  • 

Mokihinui    ,. 

55^59 

3886 

3-16 

2-39 

7  2012  22        J 

■0          » » 

Brunuer 

54  16 

35-85 

2-50 

7-49 

7 -04' 11-91       ^H 

Altered  brown  coal 

Malvern  Hills 

58-29 

32*04 

12-65 

2-02 

6*9211*50      ^H 

BituminoUB 

Wallsend      . . 

53*10 

35-47 

1*41 

10-02 

6-9011-68      ^H 

m-                                  •  • 

Otamaianra  Creek     ♦ , 

62-89 

36-63 

219 

8*29 

6-9011-70      ^H 

Near  Cape  Pare w el i  . . 

51 '37 

38'72 

4-36 

5-53 

6-31 U-60      ^B 

Pitoh  coal 

Kawakawa   . . 

5015 

42-63 

4-18 

3-04   6-6011-80 

Glanoe  coal 

Whangarei   . , 

50  11 

38-68 

8-01 

3-20   6  50  11*75 

Pitch  coal 

Ivamo 

5001 

37-69 

9-61 

2*69  6*5011-17 

Bxown  coal 

Malvern  Uilla 

49-99 

35-42 

11-79 

2-80  6-4910-90 

■L  * 

Fern  hill 

4995 

36-96 

12-00 

1*10  6  4910-99 

■  . 

Allandftlo 

47-31 

34-26 

12*41 

6  02  61510  96 

■  . 

Kaitangata  « . 

46-48 

83-43 

14-66 

5-38    604  10-22 

f  . 

Shag  Point  . . 

46-21 

32-65 

16  02 

5*121  OOOilOie 

Home  bush    . . 

44-92 

36  00 

15'88 

3  251  6*83 

9*87 

Pitch  coal 

Hiknrangi,  Whangarei 

44-50 

4700 

5-99 

2*61 

6-78 

9-79 

Brown  coal 

llokonui 

44-28 

33-22 

16-60 

1*00 

5-75 

9*77 

^     . 

Kaitangata  . . 

44*11 

38-32 

1644 

213 

6-74 

9-96 

■     - 

Nightcaps    . . 

43-62 

33*68 

18*33 

4-37 

5.67 

9-59 

^Roh  coal 

Shag  Point  . . 

43-19  30-06 

15-82 

10-94    5-61 

9-52 

Brown  coal 

Springfield    . . 

42-68  33-66 

18-65 

5*01    5  55 

9  38 

m                              *  * 

Orepnki 

42-64  36-26 

14-44 

6  66!  6*54!  938            * 

m                              *  • 

Kaitangata  .. 

38  29  32-43 

17-50 

11-78 

4  87!  8-32      ^H 

m                               '  - 

Shag  Point  . . 

35-76 

30  86 

13-22 

20-16 

4-64   7  86      ^H 

m                               '  * 

Allandale 

S4-72 

41-48 

18*99    4-86 

4-51    7-63            1 

Pitoh  coal 

Grey  River  , . 

S4-72I56-48 

6-20   2-6C 

4-51    7*63             1 

Foe  0oicPAiii8 

ON. 

HewciLaUe.N.S.W. 

1  Best 

58-3313417I  l'63j  567   7  50 12-82 
63-34|a6'66|  3-3a|lS-67   6-901179 

1 

Worst 

•The  ftooond  columi 

1  beaded  "Evftporative  Pc 

)wor"  ie  obtained  by  the   use  of  a 

ittlple  mitnputc^  from 
New  South  Wft] OS.    Tt 

the  rwults  of  Profes-or  Lit 

orsedge'a  © xperiin eats  u poo  thu  coals 

le  mnltitjle  used  for  tbe  flj* 
oompiitlDg  Ibe  evaiJomtivi 

Bt  column  is  tho  one  whieb  has  long 

en  gouer&lliy  usod  for 

3  power  of  coals ;  but,  to  prevent  any     _^ 
^oae  of  New  South  Wales,  tlie  leooDd     ^H 

fa.lr  &tia  ^ireiadioiaj  co 

lu&in  is  giv«a. 

1 
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As  regards  the  quality  of  the  coal,  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
late  Sir  John  Coode,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  London,  stated  :  '*The  bituminons  coal  found  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  is  declared  by  engioeers  to  be  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  description  from  any  part  of  the 
world/'  The  quantity  of  each  class  of  coal  produced  in  1896  and 
1897  was :— 


1                    Cihsan  of  Coal. 

Outpofc  of  Ooml. 

laoreaae. 

Approximate 
tot&l  Output  of 

Co&l  up  to  til  e 

3U(  Dooember. 

1W7. 

wm. 

IddOw 

Bituminoua  .* 

Pitch 

Brown            . ,             . ,             ♦ . 

JjigQite 

Tons, 

504,764 

S4»969 

26S,oao 

32,960 

Tout. 
473.637 
110,547 
179,744 

28,923 

TOXIB, 

3i,ia7 
-75,578 
88,276     1 
4,037 

Ton  a. 

6, 146,4*9 

1,686,056 

3,366,254 

377,864 

^               TotftlB 

840,713  1 

792,851 

47,862 
(Het) 

11,576.613 

It  has  been  computed  that  to  deliver  coal  at  the  pit-mouth  costs 
in  labour  Ss.  a  too.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  all  the  coaJ- 
mines  last  year  was  1,912,  and  the  output  of  coal,  840,713  tons: 
the  average  eartiing  per  man  would  thus  be  JS131  I8s.  2d.  per 
annum,  or  about  £2  lOs.  8d.  per  week. 

OtHEK   MeTALB   or   MlNEHALB. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  colony  to  prospect  and  develop 
mines  other  than  for  gold  and  silver.  The  only  exports  last  year  of 
metalliferous  products,  excluding  gold  and  silver,  were  10  tons  of 
antimony-ore,  180  tons  of  manganese- ore,  1,481  tons  of  sulphur, 
and  small  parcels  of  other  minerals,  representing  an  aggregate  value 
of  £6,592. 

Kauri-gum. 

The  quantity  of  kauri -gum  exported  last  year  was  6,641  tons,  as 
against  7,126  tons  for  1B96«  Last  year's  produce  (£398,010)  gave 
an  average  value  of  about  £59  18s.  8d.  per  ton,  while  for  1896  the 
average  was  £60  lOs*  7d.  per  ton. 


SECTION  XVI.— OCCUPATION  OF  LAND;  AND  LIVE- 

STOCK. 

Occupied  Lands. 

Ths  occupation  of  land  must  not  be  confused  with  ownership,  be- 
cause there  are  large  parcels  of  lands  held  which  are  unused  and 
unoccupied.  Neither  can  lands  occupied  be  properly  compared  with 
the  returns  of  Crown  lands  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation,  for 
certain  lands  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Europeans  which  were 
never  made  waste  lands  of  the  Crown. 

The  occupied  lands  of  the  colony  have  been  returned  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1897-98  at  33,980,479  acres,  in- 
clnding  Crown  lands  leased  for  pastoral  purposes  only,  or  668,267 
acres  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  the  preceding  year. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  numbers  and  acreages  of  holdings^ 
grouped  according  to  size,  for  the  two  years  in  which  the  Depart- 
nient  of  Agriculture  has  compiled  the  information. 

The  return  of  occupied  holdings  of  1  acre  and  upwards  in  extent 
shows  a  total  of  60,769  for  1897-98,  against  68,940  for  1896-97,  or 
wi  increase  of  1,819. 

The  result  of  this  year's  enumeration  seems  to  prove  that  the 
figures  of  1896-97  were  near  to  the  truth,  and  is  satisfactory  as 
^rroborating  them. 

In  1896  tne  holdings  of  over  1  acre  in  extent,  as  returned  to  the 
Begistrar- General,  numbered  only  46,676 ;  but  the  holdings  of 
exactly  1  acre  were  excluded,  besides  certain  holdings  occupied  by 
Maoris. 

Occupied  Lands:  Holdings. 
[This  and  the  suoceeding  statement  deal  with  the  full  extent  of  occupied 
land,  including  Crown  pastoral  leases.] 


Sises  of  Holdings. 

No.  of  Holdings. 
1896-97. 

No.  of  Holdings 
1897-08. 

1  acre 

to         10  acres, 

inclusive    . 

.     16.716 

17,133 

^ver         10  acres 

to        50 

•               • 

.     11,008 

11,182 

50 

tr 

100 

IT                                        • 

.       6,833 

7,068 

100 

200 

m                         • 

.       8,804 

9,192 

200 

320 

tf                         • 

.       6,296 

5,481 

320 

640 

m 

.       5,244 

6,436 

640 

1,000 

It                         • 

.       1,829 

1,966 

1,000 

5,000 

m                         • 

.       2,867 

2,464 

,        6,000 

10,000 

m                        • 

848 

346 

,      10,000 

20,000 

m 

227 

246 

^      20,000 

50,000 

»                         • 

162 

164 

awards  of  50,000 

acres 

.. 

112 

102 

58,940 


60,769' 


Over 


Occupied 

Lands  : 

AC&EAGES. 

Bi8«s  of  Holdings. 

iaD6-Q7. 
AcroR. 

iw-m 

Acrec. 

1  acre  to          10  aores 

mo 

iifiive 

6^.636 

68.939 

lU  acrea  to        50 

«■ 

316.493 

317,321 

50 

100 

* 

548,085 

558.796 

100 

200 

0 

.,     1.369.170 

1,396,699 

200 

820 

^ 

..     1.387,431 

1,431,406 

320 

640 

^ 

..     2,449.451 

2.492,275 

540 

1.000 

^ 

..     1.4bG,69a 

1.611,267 

1.000 

5,000 

^ 

.,     4,929.539 

5.165.119 

5.000 

10.000 

m 

..     2.422.197 

2.416.149 

10,000 

20,000 

H 

..     3,293.706 

3.501.576 

30,000 

50,000 

^ 

.,     4,913,228 

6.251,819 

urdb  of  50.000 

oores 

•• 

,.   10,126,643 

9,769.121 

33,312,212  83.980,479 

In  regard  to  holdings,  out  of  a  total  of  60.759,  the  large  pro— 
portion  of  35,383,  or  58  23  per  cent.,  %Yere  from  1  to  100  acres  km. 
extent ;  44,575  or  73' 36  per  cent.,  were  from  1  to  200  acres ;  an(3L 
50,056,  or  82*38  per  cent,,  were  from  1  to  320  acres  in  size,  Th^a 
total  number  over  320  acres  was  only  10,703,  or  17  62  per  cent.  <»^^ 
the  whole,  thus  indicating  a  considerable  degree  of  moderately  cloa.^ 
settlement,  although  the  area  of  the  holdings  over  the  320  acrfe^ « 
limit  necessarily  shows  as  very  large  in  a  table  which  includes  t)M^m 
Crown  pastoral  leases* 

The  plan  of  excluding  these  leases  from  the  table  showing  ttim^e 
holdings  in  classes  has  its  advantages,  though  not  now  adopted. 

From  the  total  extent  of  occupied  land  shown  for  the  colony,  tfc^e 
area  of  the  Crown  pastoral  leases  as  stated  by  the  enumerators  cs&ii 
be  deducted,  and  comparison  then  made  for  the  census  years  1^-S6 
and  1891,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  returns  for  1897-98, 

The  figures  are  : — 


Totfil   fvr<^a   of  occupic'd   Land    (after 
de«1  acting  Crown  paatoral  leases) 


CeuBua  Besnlto, 
Maroh,  lEHa 


CanSQii  B«8Ult«, 
April.  ie9L 


Figurfr»_ 

A;.. 


Aeraft, 


Jkcxm. 


17,077.074       19.951.925     34,523,  J9i 


Tfie  increase  of  land  in  occupation  is  found  to  be :  For  five  years^ 
1886-91.  2,874.851  acres,  or  an  average  increase  of  574,970  acres 
per  annum  ;  and  for  seven  years,  from  April,  1891,  to,  say,  Jaouaiy, 
1898.  4.571/269  acres,  or  a  higher  annual  average  of  653,038  acres, 
being  a  somewhat  greater  yeaiiy  increase  than  that  of  the  previotis 
period.  But  in  the  figures  for  1897-98,  the  area  of  certain  holdingi 
occupied  by  Maoris  is  included,  while  the  course  adopted  previoQftlir 
was  to  (leal  with  holdings  occupied  by  Europeans  ouly. 

Two  further  tables  are  given  to  show  in  provincial  districts  tbB 
occupation  of  the  lands — one  in  respect  of  acreage  and  namb^ 
of  holdings,  the  other  in  respect  of  tenure. 


1.  Number  of  —  Classified  aeeordingto  size. 

Told  Nwnier  of  Holdings,   60.753 
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Occupation  of  La»d  :  Tkuube. 


i.ls  . 

Held  from 

ProvlnoLal 
Distriots. 

ToUl  of 
Holdings. 

Froohold. 

III 

Crown 

under 

differeat 

Teuures. 

Held  under 
Pastoral 

AoreB. 

Acres. 

Acras. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acrec. 

AueklAQd 

<  4.692,502 

3,121,679 

513,627 

395.876 

599.379 

61,948 

Taf&naici 

9&5,915 

563,944 

165,600 

88,558 

171,381 

1.43d 

Hftwke'g  Bay  . . 

1  3,273,6S8 

1,84S,143 

203.410 

906,405 

145,546 

121.184 

Wellington 

1  3,576,097 

2,390,359 

438.113 

271,0601 

667,995 

8,570 

Mi^rlborough  .. 

2Ji7,510 

620.400 

32,477 

3,832 

111.111 

1,180,140 

Nolaon 

1  1»901,789 

t>59,98e 

268,144 

13,771 

459,150 

200,738 

Wesilftnd 

1       634,558 

51.602 

23,440 

3.550 

206,386 

S49.661 

Canterbury 

6. 171,645 

2,806,185 

856,479 

6.745 

299,983 

2,202.253 

Oiogo 

10,490,775 

2,839,52ia 

1,100,896 

11.023 

1,207,975 

6,331,359 

Totals     . . 

38,980,479 

15,396,813 

3,662,195 

1,695.3703,763,816 

9,457,285 

Deducting  the  land  returned  as  held  under  pastoral  leases, 
the  provincial  districts  stand  in  the  following  order  as  to  acreage 
occupied  : — 


Otago 
Auckland 
Csuiterbtiry 
Welibigton 
H&wke'H  Bay 


5,159,416  acres. 
4.6^0,554     * 
3,969,892      , 
8,667.527     . 
3,158,504     ., 


Nelson 
Taranaki   , , 
Marlborough 
Weatland  . . 


1,701,051  acre*. 
984,483     . 
967,870     * 
284,897     . 


Arranged  according  to  the  number  of  holdings,  the  order  be- 
comes as  under  :^ — 


Otago 
Auckland 
Canterliury 
Wellington 
TarautJcL  « , 


14,154  holdings. 

13,264 

10,879 

9,7B5 

4,442 


Hawke's  Bay 
Nelson 
Marlborough 
Westlandl  , . 


3.157  holdings. 
3.068 
1,859 
631 


The  occupied  holdings  of  the  North  Island  Etre  now  slightly  in 
excess  of  those  of  the  Middle  Island,  the  numbers  being :    North 
Island.  30,648  ;  Middle  Island,  30,111.      This  is  the  first  euumerai- 
tion  in  which  the  balance  lay  in  favour  of  the  North  Island.     For 
the  year  1S96-97  the  returns  showed  29,535  holdings  for  the  Middle 
Island,   against  29,369  for  the  North,  besides  36  holdings  at   tt*-^ 
Chatham  Islands,  of  which  there  is  no  account  this  year. 

LlVE-STOOK, 

A  comparative  table  is  presented  showing  the  increase  in  live^ — ' 
stock  since  the  year  1858.  Th©  figures  are  taken  from  the  censu^^ 
as  far  as  1891,  but  for  1895-96  aod  following  years  the  results  or^ 
the  enumeration  made  annually  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  **The  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Statistics  Act,  1895,"  have 
been  made  use  of. 


1897-98 

North  I.-*  850,299 

Wid<iic-    358.886 

Ij8ai85 


1897-98 


1897-98 
North  u^  138,364 
Middle-    TH.47B 

1897-98  [ 


18IUIZ7 


1897-98 


1897-98 

North  1.^     113,241 

KMif    72.786 

moz7 


1888  1897 

North  1.-!  mm     9.5WJ17 
9.373202    10.H7337 


\  154142,198  y^ 


y  19J87.954  j 


E-oeK 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^mvE-^w^^^^^^^^^^                     ^1 

Ascfifl 

^^^H 

1  ~ 

Honea. 

and 
Mulei. 

Cattlfl. 

Bheep. 

Ooata. 

Pig». 

Poallsy.   ^^^^^^^1 

1658    .. 

14,912 

122 

187,^)4 

1,523,824 

11,797 

40,734 

^^^^^^H 

1861    .. 

28,275 

153 

193,285 

2,761,383 

12,191 

43,270 

236,098         ^1 

1864    ., 

i9,im 

339 

249,760 

4,937.273 

12,005 

61,276 

378, 4U         ^M 

1867    .. 

66,715 

323 

312,835 

8,418,579     11,964 

115.104  ;     676,065         _^H 

^1671    .. 

81,026 

397 

436,592 

9,700,629      12.434 

151,460 

B73.I74  ^^^ 

1^874    * . 

99,859 

267 

494,917 

11,704,853      14,276 

123,921 

1.0S8.I98  ^^H 

^nS78    . . 

187,768 

241 

678,430 

13,069,338 

14,243 

207,337 

1,323,543  ^^H 

^BSlSSl    . . 

161,736 

362 

698,687 

12,986.085 

11,223 

200,083 

1,566,114         ^H 

^■1886   .. 

187,382 

297 

853,358 

16,564,595 

10,220 

277,901 

1,679,021          ^M 

^bB91    . . 

211,040 

348 

831,831 

18,128,186 

9,055 

308,812 

1,790,070          ^1 

Ha95-96 

237,418 

426 

1,047,901      19,H2G,604t 

« 

239,778 

■ 

"1896^97 

249,813 

434 

1,138,067      19,188. 493t 

• 

209,834 

.^H 

1897-98 

252,834 

393 

1,309,165     19,687,954t 

• 

186,027 

'    ^M 

K                     •  Not  enti 
^       The  stock  ow 

merated.             i  Numbera  for  April,  lSd5, 1896,  and  im.                              ^H 

ned  by  Maoris  in  the  year  1896,  which  is  included        ^H 

above,  comprised  314,406  sheep,    ami  29,125  head  of  cattle.     The         ^H 

number  of  horse 

s  is  not  specified ,  but  is  known  to  be  large.                         ^H 

Table  SHOWiyG  FO 

E  EACH  Couimr  iir  Nbw  Zealand  the  Number  oi-  Hobses,         ^H 

Cattle,  Shj&ep,  and  Piqs  ik  1897.                                             ^^| 

^H           Coanty, 

Hor«6», 
November 

Cattle, 

ioclndlng 
CalTes, 

Dairy  Cowe, 

included 

in 

Bbeop, 
Including 

.ji^.    I 

P 

1^97. 

November, 

itm. 

foregoing. 

1 

April » 1887. 

■ 

MoDgODQI 

1,531 

5,878 

713 

1 

24,019 

2,065          ^H 

WhangEkToa 

373 

1,249 

1             157 

4,963 

697           ^M 

HoJdatiga 

2,069 

4.555 

1,406 

11,193 

2,012          ^M 

Bay  of  I  Bland  8     . . 
Hobaon  , . 

2,159 

,           8,949 

1         1,147 

SS,mB 

1,777         ^H 

1,099 

1           9,000 

1,837 

14,699             1.850   ^^^M 

Whangarei 

3,00B 

1         21,625 

5,586     !         43,566  |           1,965   ^^^H 

Otamatea 

1,395 

1         12,016 

1,926 

47,077                 S99  ^^^M 

Eodney  . . 

1,820 

11,285  1         2,920 

70,612  ,              917  ^^^H 

Waitemata 

2,312 

12,888 

3,247 

33,549                 875   ^^^1 

JJdeii      . . 

4,1^ 

7,035 

3,691 

3,693             2,063    ^^^H 

Maniikau 

7,305 

49,060 

19,070 

83.357             5,846   ^^^M 

Coromandel 

687 

3.072 

744     , 

9,919 

890  ^^^H 

TThames 

1,404 

3,368 

1,298 

7,283 

991    ^^H 

Ohinemuri 

933 

3,895               746 

3,488 

530    ^^H 

:i*Jako     . . 

2,019 

25,389 

2,176 

194,789 

1,020          ^H 

^Waikato 

2,426 

14,147 

2,351 

76,623 

1,736           ^H 

:^aipa    .. 

3,110 

19,855 

5,127 

40,216 

3,378            ^H 

^4iaglaii  .. 

4,009 

19,548  j 

2,839 

58,690 

4,950            ^M 

^%awhi&  - . 
"West  Taupo 

3,758 
1,770 

9,730 
4,862 

993) 
209r 

39,226 

9,946            H 
2,670            ^H 

^aflt  TaufK) 

574 

710 

78 

*29,100 

^H 

^^totorua. . 

620 

787 

165 

t7.410 

648            ^M 

*^fturanga 

2,884 

14,471 

1,823 

4,169 

2,030            ^M 

^ijhakatane 

3,219 

8,428 

1,486 

47,476 

2,378            ^B 

XVaiapu 

3,006 

9,874 

280 

232,614 

H 

^::ook 

6,448 

96,351 

3,631 

769,607 

2,973            ^M 

^»            *  fart  of  East  1 

aopo,  wHb  Botorua,              +  Including  part  of  Batt  Taupo.                           ^^^ 
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H             Table  showiko  ths  Kukbbb 

OF  HoRSSa, 

Oaxtlb,  Sheep,  etc.— c«tlMw«^H 

Hor«eB, 

Oitttle, 
iuchiding    1 

Dairy  CowA, 

Blioop. 
iticladlng 

«   ^^i 

^^^r              CoQiity. 

Noveinberi 

Calven, 

in 

IjLnihii, 

NoTeoibw, 

1807. 

Nov«iiiber, 
t807. 

foregoing. 

X': 

1897. 

H            Cliftoji  ., 

1,007 

14,088 

3,888  ) 

'•S^ 

■             Taraoaki 

5,878 

61,330 

26,478  I 

89,992 

^•9 

■             Stratford 

2.025 

34,568 

11 ,514  )  ' 

%7sn 

H            Hawora 

6,8yi 

7G.156 

22,333 

150,103 

5,511 

■                   FB.t€>Q. 

2,981 

25,016 

5,358 

216.369 

1.330 

■             VVniroa  . . 

2,656 

5,403 

943 

496,053 

1,541 

■             Hawkfi'ti  Bay 

7,211 

26,062 

4,481 

1.314,372 

3,761 

H            Waipawa 

4,824 

31,749 

7,176 

713,871  1 

2.476     , 

^L^       Patau  gat  a 

2,857 

2,3,149 

988 

726.281 

433 

^^K       Wailotara 

2,248 

12,269 

2,BU 

167,360 

1.279 

^^H      Wanganui 

4,745 

17,699 

2,847 

365.500 

4,573 

^^^"       KariKibikei 

4,697 

24,472 

3,823 

500,846 

2,837      , 

H^            Oroya 

4,841 

29,495 

8,671 

375,090 

4.146      1 

r             Kiwitea. . 

1,719 

11.B70 

2,134 

255,771 

1,491 

Pobangina 

983 

5.791 

1,596 

80.546 

1,343 

Manawatu 

2,264 

18.465 

3,980 

216,034 

2,4S7 

Horowbenua 

2,254 

14,131 

8,847 

171,006 

2.370 

Pabiatua 

1,736 

16,356 

5,286 

175.254 

1,415 

WairarapaNorfeb,. 

5,703 

38,461 

6,435 

819.636 

2,448 

Wairarapa8oatb.. 

4,(j26 

41,003 

7,818 

606,459 

3,6»4 

Hutt      , . 

3,714 

14,729 

7.504 

219,483 

S.l^lO 

SouikIs  .. 

196 

2,444 

693 

127,882 

m 

Marlborough 

3,553 

8,933 

2,791 

533,253 

1,870 

Kaikoura 

909 

2.546 

912 

181,060 

710 

Coll  »ng  wood 

1 ,008 

6,926 

1,829 

45,792 

i,em 

Waimea 

4.067 

13,2.56 

4,817 

221.562 

S'*?i 

Buller    . . 

390 

3,867 

1.552 

2,238 

651    ' 

Inangahua 

830 

6,989 

1.269 

27.763 

1,0|^ 

Amuri    . . 

1,185 

3,493 

328 

403,417 

« 

Ohoviot  . . 

814 

8,110 

922 

172.740 

^M 

Grey       . . 

621 

5,226 

1,664 

,        13,528 

9 

We^tland 

1,311 

10,211 

2,273 

17,706 

s 

Aeblej    .. 

7,456 

16.294 

6.318 

779.373 

6,tS 

Selw^n  , . 

14,838 

29,709 

15,304 

763.979 

i8>iy 

Akaroa  ,. 

2.762 

21,017 

5,664 

265,037 

6>^ 

Aab  burton 

8,9^ 

9,492 

3,880 

832,621 

Geraldma 
Levels    . . 

4,350 
3,337 

6,568 
5,211 

2,3261 
2,340 

703,262 

1        1-3^ 

W  aim  ate 

4,180 

6,709 

2,123 

656,656 

1,9^ 
2,5^ 

3,9$^ 

Mackenzie 

1,189 

2.391 

605 

376,131 

Waitaki.. 

6,006 

17,957 

6,290 

553,719 

Waihemo 

1,263 

4,069 

1.430 

142,205 

Waikoualti 

1,413 

9,403 

4.740 

89,782 

PeciuBala 

795 

7,048 

4,578 

7,856 

Tftieri     . . 

6,614 

24,767 

9,909 

238,653 

Bruce     . . 

3,389 

10.137 

3,743 

191,703 

1,71P^  ' 

Clutba   . . 

4,510 

16.756 

5,119 

299,322 

l,655j 

Taapeka 

8,658 

7,493 

2,337 

379,985 

i,iTg 

Maiiiototo 

2,191 

6.831 

1,550 

827,681 

« 

Viuceot.. 

2,120 

4.979 

1,362 

328.829 

i.B 

T.ak«      . . 

1,468 

3,344 

983 

164.320 

JM 

Soutbland 

14,817 

59,548 

17,887 

856,416 

tS 

Wallace  and  Fiord 

4,768 

21,878 

4.726 
79 

f     i.sin 

Stewart  Island     . . 
Totals 

7 

270 

450,594 

I         u 

262,834 

l,i409.165 

324,485* 

19,687,954 

186,027 

^^                        ♦Notiaolud 

lag  86^06  b«ii 

ers  over  two  y 

oars  old  iutoQ 

dad  (or  dalryi 

tig'          j^J 
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Live-sttjck  in  Australasian  Cohnies. 
The  following  gives  the  niirober  of  the  principal  kinds  of  live- 
stock in  the  several  Australasian  Colonies  for  the  year  1896  :— 


Cattle. 

HoraeB. 

Sbeep. 

Pjgfl 

Qadanalafid 

6,507,377 

452.207 

19,593,696 

97,434 

New  South  Walea  . . 

2,2a6»163 

510,636 

48,318,790 

214,581 

Vlctorift    .. 

1,833,900 

431,547 

13,180,943 

837, 5HB 

South  Australia  (1894) 

337,225 

177,078 

6,323,993 

59,47'.> 

Western  Australia  , . 

199.799 

57,527 

8,248.976 

31,164 

Tasmftnia.. 

157, 2ao 

29,447 

1.G40.567 

55/261 

1806-97. 

IflS^^ 

30th  April,  180G. 

1805-07. 

New  Zealand 

1,138,067 

349,813 

19,198,493 

209,834 

New  Zealand  thus  ta^es  third  place  in  order  for  numher  of 
sheep,  and  fourth  for  the  unraber  of  her  cattle  and  horses. 

I  Sheep. 

The  returns  made  to  the  Department  of  x^gricuUure  show  a 
smaller  number  of  sheep  for  the  years  18S6  and  1891  than  the  cen- 
sus fignres  given  previously,  because  the  account  was  taken  later  in 
the  year.  Tbe  particulars  are  given  for  twelve  years,  distinguishing 
the  number  for  the  North  from  that  in  the  Middle  Island. 

According  to  these  returns,  the  flocks  of  the  North  Island 
increased  from  5,2Bo,907  sheep  in  the  year  1886  to  9,540,717  in 
1897,  or  t^t  the  rate  of  80  per  cent.,  while  sheep  in  the  Midille 
Island  increased  only  from  9,888,356  to  10,147,237,  or  less  than  3 

Lper  cent,  in  the  same  period.     For  the  North  Island  the  increase 

louring  the  twelve  years  was  4,254,810  sheep,  and  for  the  Middle  j 

T:Blaod  only  258,881. 

Year.                                   North  iBJimd  Middle  l&l&ntl.            Total. 

1886  .,  ..  5.285,907  9.888.3.56  15,174,263 

1887  ..  ..  5,606,485  9,649.141  15,155,626 

1888  ..  .,  6,668,996  9,373.202  15.m2.198 

1889  ..  ..  5,990,244  9,433,084  15,423,328 

1890  ..  ..  6,588,346  9,527.767  16,116.113 

1891  ,,  ..  7,159,927  9,593,825  16,753,752 

1892  ,,  ..  8,204,029  10,366,723  18,570,752 

1893  ,,  ..  6,685.361  10,695,008  19,380,369 

1894  ..  ..  9,169,352  11,061.477  20,230,829 

1895  ..  ..  8,994,646  10,831,958  19,826.604 

1896  ..  .,  9,131,736  10.0t*6,757  19.138,493 

1897  ..  ..  9,540,717  m, 147,237  19,687,954 

By  the  above  figures,  the  increase  in  sheep  between  1891  and 
^^^^7  amounted  to  2,934,202,  or  at  a  rate  of  17'51  per  cent.  The 
^^l^ort  and  local  consumption  of  wool  developed  from  111,537,546  lb, 
^^^  the  year  ended  September,  1891,  to  137,709,424:1b.  for  the  cor- 
^^5>onding  vear  of  1897.  The  export  of  sheepskins  and  pelts, 
^^_pich  in  1890  was  2,292,521  in  number,  reached  3,230,539  in 
i^^^.  decreased  in  1896  to  3,001,791,  but  rose  again  to  3,688,053  in 

.^  The  increase  of  sheep  has  taken  place  notwithstanding  the 
^i^^ghter  needed  for  an  export  of  frozen  mutton  increasing  from 
^^^,894  cwt.  in  the  year  1890  to  1,103,362  cwt  in  1896. 
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itm. 

IBQl. 

1696. 

1897. 

.     6,024 

8/272 

12,028 

12,706 

.      1,189 

1,691 

2.605 

2,623 

747 

969 

1,460 » 

2,421" 

532 

666 

892  f 

263 

287 

340 

347 

228 

239 

231 

226 

166 

169 

147 

145 

The  proportion  of  small  flocks  of  sheep  has  increased  very  con* 
siderably  between  the  census  years,  and  with  smaller  flocks  the 
rabbit  difliciiJty  is  easier  to  nmster  than  with  large  ones, 

NuMBEB  OP  Flocks,  1886.  1891,  1896,  and  1897. 
Blze  of  FlookB, 
Under  500    .. 

500  and  under  1,000 

1,000  .  ii.OOO 

2,000  .  5.O0O 

6,000  ,         10,000 

lO.OOO  ,        20,000 

20,000  ftwd  iipw&rda 

9,149.      12,293        17,703         18,468 

The  average  size  of  the  flocks  is  found  to  have  been  1,659  sheep 
for  1886,  1,363  for  1B91,  l.OHl  in  189G,  and  1,066.  in  1897. 

Of  the  provincial  districts  that  of  Canterbury  had  most  sheep  in 
1897  and  in  18%,  Otago  came  next,  and  Wellington  ^cupied  the 
third  place.     The  full  particulars  are  :^ 

Provincial  Dlfitriota. 
Catitfirbury 
Otago 
Wellington 
Hawke's  Bay 
Auoklaod 
Nelson     . . 
M&rlborough 
Taranaki 
Wefitland  , , 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  consumption  of  mutton  ii 
New  Zealand  is  equivalent  to  2' 25  slicep  per  inhabitant,  and  tha  _, 
tlie  number  of  sheep  required  in  the  present  year  (1898)  for  foo<^S^ 
wiM  be  about  1,744,000.  (Maoris,  for  the  purposes  of  this  calcula- — "^' 
tion,  have  been  included.) 

Two  important  advantages  that  sheep-farming  has  in  New  Zea — '"^a 
land  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  A,  Johnstone  in  the  Year-book  for  1694,^  ^t\k 
They  are:   (1)  the  low  cost  of  the  production  of  mutton,  (2)  the  higli^^^* 
percentage  of  natural  increase.     Respecting  the  first  point,  it  hae 
been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  ths 
very  choicest  of  mutton  can  be  so  produced  as  to  pay  the  grower 
handsomely  when  sold  at  2d.  per  pound  for   the   cai-case  at  the 
nearest  shipping^port.     To  the  British  sheep-farmer  this  statement, 
of  course,  is  valueless  by  itself ;   but,  when  told   that  this  mutton 
would  cost  the  London  buicher,  delivered  ex  steamer  at  the  dock, 
only  3id.  per  pound,  he  will  be  able  to  realise  in  some  measure 
what  a  wonderful  gra/ing-country  New^  Zealand  is,  and  to  under- 


Number  of  SJ)©ep 
in  INIIO. 

Numlwr  of  Bboeii 
in  ie07. 

IncreftM. 

4,301,300 

4,379,249 

77.949 

3,996,406 

4,021.065 

26,569 

3,740,622 

3,952,984 

206,363 

3,241,477 

3,250,577 

9,100 

1,741,379 

1,880,692 

139,313 

854.149 

873,502 

19,353 

827.597 

842,185 

14,588 

402,258 

456,464 

54.^06 

28,215 

31,236 
19,687*954 

3.021 

19,138,493 

549,461 

•  From  l.nno  to  2,500 
p      2,500  to  5.000 


515 


d,4^ 


^i 


Mfa 
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stand  how  it  is  that  settlers  of  the  right  stamp  have  done  so  well. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  high  percentage  of  increase,  there  need 
only  be  cited  a  few  average  returns  from  weil-known  fiocka  to 
show  what  excellent  lambings  New  Zealand  farmers  obtain  under 
good  management. 

La&CBINO  HbTURNS.— A.VBBAQB5. 


Loc&lJty. 

Bi-e^  of 
Flock. 

Breed  of 

BAma 

Breed  of 
Bwes. 

No.  of 
Ewes. 

Perceat- 
ogoof 
Ii4Lmba. 

Bemarks. 

North  Island., 

Lincoln 

1 
Lincoln 

Lincoln 

7,517 

8104 

Land  merely 

#         *  • 

^ 

« 

^ 

$,3tH 

85-05 

aurfftce-sown 

»         •  ■ 

m 

* 

}  Lincoln 

l%111 

10000 

in  English- 

m               •  • 

Eomnej 

Romney 

Romnej 

1,141 

9617 

grass    pas- 

rjinooln 

Bouthd'n 

Lincoln 

2.033 

94*71 

j  ture, 

1  Mountainous 

Middlo  Island 

Merino 

Merino 

Merino 

14,765 

75'3G 

country   in 

, 

- 

B.  Leic'str 

- 

4,235 

88-94 

n'tivepaat'ro, 
J  unimproved. 

(■         •  • 

Cross-bred 

m 

Cross-bred 

8,624 

80-82 

*         '  • 

Half-bred 

m 

Half-bred 

2,747 

82-79 

m               •  • 

B.  Leic'fitr 

m 

B.  Loic^fttr 

778 

90-77 

m               '  > 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

452 

88*08 

1  In    English- 

•               p  « 

R.  Mar^h 

R.  Marsh     R.  Marah 

253 

111*46 

r  grass  pastor©. 

«               P  > 

E.Leic'str 

E.Leic'stri  E.  Leic*8tr 

464 

9384 

*               *  * 

Shropshire 
Sonfchd'n 

Shropshire  Shropahir© 
Southd'n     Soufclvd'n 

168 

97-41 

#                i  * 

114 

96*87 

f 

The  ahove  returns  are  fair  average  ones,  but  much  higher  might 
have  been  shown  if  exceptional  cases  had  been  selected. 

As  showing  the  actual  cost  of  managing  two  large  estates  m 
New  Zealand  (Middle  Island),  No.  1  carrying  20,000  cross-bred 
sheep,  and  No.  2  carrying  dO,000,  the  subjoined  table  may  prove 
iDteresting : — 

iiB  No..  1. 

H  Per  Heitd. 

^H  Cost  of  shearing,  including  scouring  and     s.    d. 

^M  putting  wool  f.o.b.   . .                            . .     0    G-5 

^^^^  Management,  shepherding,  dipping,  &c. 

^^^^v  Cost  of  providing  special   feed  (turnips, 

^^^^H  green  feed,  ohaff,  &c) 

^^^^H  Cost  of  renewing  English  grass 

■    thA 


0  10 


No.  2, 
Pur  Head. 
8.    d. 


4     3-2 


Total  per  head         . .  . .     4    5-5 

Cattle. 
The  increase  of  cattle  between  1891  and  1896  was  216,070,  or  at 
the  rate  of  25*98  per  cent.  The  rapid  development  of  the  butter 
and  cheese  industry,  shown  on  page  254  under  the  head  of  dairy 
factories,  in  Section  X.,  Manufactories  and  Works,  created  a  require- 
ment for  milch  cows,  which  increased  in  number  from  206,906  in 
1891  to  276,217  in  1896,  or  at  the  rate  of  33-50  per  cent. 
'  The  cattle  as  enumerated  in  1897-98  for  each  provincial  district, 
with  the  increase  on  the  number  for  the  previous  year,  are  given  in 
the  next  table : — 


Auckland  . . 
Taranaki  . . 
Hawke^rt  Bay 
Wellington  .'. 
Uarlboroagh 
NelBon 
Westland  .  * 
Canterbury . . 
Otago 

TofealB,  1897-98 
^       1896-97 

Inoveasfi 


4,6101 
2.708 

i.na! 

29*2 

675 

228 

1,422 

3»324 


64,9191 

32,l&ai 

17, Gil 

43,83D 

1,907 

6,233 

3.604 

12»563| 

27.8071 


76,026 
75,444 
l.V.:^fil 
60,951 

4,578 
12,278 

4,556 
40,893 
71,506 


89,404 
7,377 

20,827 

38,165 

927 

U982 

1,307 

2.047 

12,906 


17. 7341210.669 
17,3881^4,476 


360,593' 124,942 
331,916*  127,315 


451    16 p 193 


28,677  jf*2.S78 


14,043i 
7J92 
3,345 
9,684 
818 
2,GC4 
1.028 
5,870 
9,145 


54,889 
49,039 


5. 850 


110,045 
85.651 
28,041 
88.696 

6,400 
13,909 

4,714 
84,591 
69.792 


440,836 
418, 


038 1 


22.800 


906,017 

211. 1»S 
86,363 

244,731^ 
13,933 
87,&4X 
15,43*3r 
97.390 

194,4iO 


71,0P« 


*lac1tidiiig  36,10B  heirc^m  ovor  two  yttoxn  old  mtunded  for  dairying  in  1^97-98,  and  31. 
In  1806-Vr.    For  aotuftl  iiumbor  of  dfrity  cow»  in  eimh  county  ne^  table  on  pftg«  971. 
tD«cre&Bfl. 

Classified  according  to  breed,  the  numbers  for  the    two  ye 
under  review  are  ; — 

Purebred—  l«J7-fl8.  ihoo  9T. 

Shorthorn     .,  .,              ,.         61,964  100,080 

Hereford       ..  ..             ..           6,365  8,496 

Pol l<>d  Angus  ..             ..         10»T74  9,401 

Ayrshire        ..  ..             ..           6,545  6,B60 

JefBoy            ..  ..             .,           8,535  4,298 

Otlier  purebreda  ,.              ,.           2,564  2,960 

CroBBea             ..  ,.             ..  1,117,618  1.005,972 


Totals        ..  ..   1,209,165  1.138,067 

Out  of  a  total  of  1,209,165  cattle  in  the  colony,  the  North  Island 
is  shown  to  have  harJ  650,299,  or  70  per  cent.,  while  tlie  Middle 
Island  had  3oS,866,  or  30  per  cent.  Similarly,  the  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  intended  for  dairpDg  in  the  North  Island  numbered 
226.782,  and  in  tlie  Middle  Island  133,811. 

Thus,  the  Nortli  Island,  while  fast  gaining  on  the  Middle  Island 
as  regards  numher  of  sheep,  contains  considerably  more  dairy  cows 
and  other  cattle. 

Of  the  total  number  of  cattle  (1,209,165)  given  above,  324,485 
were  dairy  cows.  It  la  found  impossible  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
actual  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made  in  1896-97,  even  at  the 
factories  only.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  were  in  Septem- 
ber, 1897,  198  cheese-  and  butter-factories  and  119  creameries 
reported  lo  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  such  returns  d 
produce  as  had  been  obtained  showed  a  total  output  of  10,037,440  lb. 
of  butter  and  4,513  tons  of  cheese  for  the  year;  but  this  is  not  the 


HORSES. 


full  total  produced,  and  it  is  not  known  how  much  more  should  be 
atldeti.  The  census  returns  for  1896  show  there  were  in  that  year 
ooly  170  factories  and  105  creameries,  the  annual  output  at  that 
time  amouDtiDg  to  11»336|776  lb.  of  butter  and  4,323  tons  of  cheese. 

Horses. 


The  increase  in  horses  is  shown  for  three  census  years : — 

Number  of 

Horses. 
187,3821 


CoQstiB  Toars. 


1886 


Numerical 
IxLcreaae. 


211»040; 


23,6^ 
2G,378 


Incro&Be 
por  Cent. 

12-63 


12-50 


1891 

1896  .,  ..         237.418  [ 

At  the  enumeration  made  in  December,  1897,  and  January,  1898, 
the  number  of  horses  was  found  to  have  incx'eased  to  253;227  (in- 
ciudiiig  393  mules  and  asses),  for  whjch  paniculars  are  given.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Provincial  District  of  Auckland  had  by  far 
the  most  horses,  Otago  and  Canterbury  following,  Wellington  taking 
fourth  place. 


I 

af&re» 
over  TwG 
Years  old. 

Maree  with 

Colts 

Prorlnci&l  District. 

EntizBa. 

aeldlngiw 

Fo&I  al  Foot, 
or  to  foal 

and  Finiefi 
imdor  Two 

Yeaniold. 

Aucklaud 

780 

29,486  '   19,921 

5,834 

8,119 

64,140 

T&ranaki 

99 

8,113 

6,076 

1,165 

1.840 

17,293 

Ha^ke'B  Bay 

141 

8,633 

5,998 

1,208 

1.626     1  17,606 

Wellington 

417 

18,276 

14,092 

2,807 

3,960    1  .^9,652 

Marlborough 

50  3     2,022 

1,788 

340 

459 

4,659 

NelaoQ  .. 

78        3.833 

3,006 

635 

813 

8»366 

Westlimd 

25 

869 

655 

149 

237 

1.935 

OiUQterbilry 

446 

21,496 

17.674 

2,977 

4,029 

46,622 

Otago     .. 

371 

23,500 

20,235 

3,318 

6.632  ' 

53,056 

TotaU,  ie97-tJ8 

2.407 

116,228 

89,444 

18.433 

26,715 

263,227' 

,       1696^1>7 

2,506 

114,796 

87,093 

18,062 

27,790 

250 » 247 

Increase 

_ 

1,432       2,361 

371 

2,980 

Decrease 

99 

l[075 

*' 

*  Ittolndiiig  888  mtil««  aj 

□d  KMes. 

Classified  accordmg  to  breed,  the 

numbers  fo 

r  the  two  years 

under  review  are  : — 

1807-9S, 

1806-97. 

Thoroughbred 

6,261 

6.480 

Hunter  and  hackney 

28.057 

32,993 

Garriage  and  trotting 

15,272 

16,120 

Light  ordinary     . . 

102,238 

96,076 

Draught 

86,300 

88,043 

Ponieis  un:ler  14  handn      . . 

12,616 

10,101 

Mutes  at 

id 

asses  . . 

•• 

•• 

893 

434 

TotaJg  ..  ..       253.927  260.247 

It  has  long  been  expected  that  the  export  of  New  Zealand  horses 
to  Australia  and  India  would  assume  large  proportions.  So  far.  how- 
ever, the  trade  has  not  developed  to  the  extent  anticipated.  The 
Opimou  has  been  often  expressed  that  more  might  be  done  than  has 
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(been  in  the  past,     The  following  figures  will  show  the  position  To 
the  years  1885,  1890.  1895.  1896,  and  1897  :— 
3( 


Exported  to 

18S5^ 

t^oo. 

1896. 

1896. 

im 

Victorm              .,             ,.             ,,138 

92 

10 

22 

34 

New  South  Wales 

.  2,687 

197 

5S 

53 

26 

TasmaBiiv 

.        113 

27 

1 

I 

iS3 

Fiji 

32 

57 

12 

2 

2 

Bengal 

34 

235 

94 

151 

55 

BrazU 

.. 

2 

, , 

Sodth  Sea  Isl&nds 

13 

18 

15 

14 

ii 

Unifced  KinRdotn 

. 

5 

6 

1 

United  Sutes of  AmeriGa  (W.OoiiBt)        10 

" 

3 

•* 

•- 

3,022 


628 


193        249 


15^ 


Pigs, 


Pigs  have  been  decreftBing  since  189 L,  when  the  number  wi 
308,812,  against  186,027  in  1897-98.  The  fij^ures  shown  in  ih 
accompanying  table  are  tliose  compiled  by  the  Agricultural  Depart-  - —  ^^ 
ment,  and  again  exhibit  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  number  of^^^ 
pigs  kept.  The  Auckland  Provincial  District  has  far  more  pigs^a^^ 
than  any  other. 

NuMBMB  OP  Pigs  in  each  Provincial.  Distbict. 


Provineial 
BlBtriot. 


Auckiand 

Taranaki 

Hawke'a  Bay 

Wellmgbon 

Marlboroogh 

Nelson 

Wostlaiid 

Canterbury 

Otago.. 


Totals,  1B97-98 
1896-97 

Deoroase     . . 


BoftTBfar 

S&ad 
Potpoaes. 


1,575 
359 
168 
762 
109 
175 
48 
500 
551 


BanrowB  and 

Sows  over 
One  Year  olrt, 
for  Fatten  in  ^. 


12,329 
2,213 
1,137 
3,149 

488 
1,864 

413 
2.786 
3.067 


4,247 
4,520 


27,446 
31,765 


273 


4,319 


SowB  kept 
solely  for 
Breeding 
Furposes. 


8,318 

2,093 

1,192 

4,647 

423 

967 

199 

3,676 

2,923 


24,338 
25,332 


994 


B&rrows  tLud 

Hows  under 

On©  Yesjr 

old. 


34.604 

12,047 

5,764 

22,684 

2,523 

6.278 

1,095 

26,342 

18,459 


129,996 
148,217 


18,221 


Totals, 


909,83—^354 


23.8o^z:wn 


The  approximate  numbers  of  the  different  breeds  were  :— 

IIW-OH.  1896-eT. 

Pure  Berkshire      ..             ..             ,.       32,570  41,749 

Pure  Yorkahire     ,,             .,             ..         4,446  5,066 

Other  porebreds    . .             . .             . .             394  536 

Orossea    ..             ..               .             ..     148,617  162,483 


Totals 


209,834 


..      186,027 

Os  I  rich-fa  miing , 

Ostrich  fanning  has  bciju  attempted  m  New  Zealand,  both 

Canterbury  Provincial  District^  and  at  Turanga  Creek,  near  Auc^^^^' 

land»  particulars   about   which   were  published   in   the   Year*bo-^^^ 

for  1897  (page  313), 
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SECTION  XVII.— CROWN  LANDS. 

of  the  traosactioDS  in  Crown  lands  during  the  laftt 
ten  years  will  be  found  in  the  next  two  tables.  The  first  shows 
the  acreage  of  land  taken  up  for  Bettlementp  and  the  second  the 
number  of  holdings  ander  each  description  of  tenure  fthe  lands  held 
under  pastoral  license  and  miscellaneous  leases,  such  as  for  timber 
and  flax'cutting,  coal-miniag,  Sec,  not  included)*  Tables  III  and 
IV.  show  the  total  acreE^ge  taken  up  year  by  year  since  1889  in  each 
land  district,  and  the  number  of  holdings,  grouped  according  to  size, 
the  areas  varying  from  less  than  one  acre  in  extent  to  1,000  acres 

■  and  over. 
Particulars  as  to  the  extent  of  lands  held  under  pastoral  leases, 
<fcc,,  and  which  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  succeeding  babies,  were  in 
March,  1898,  as  under:— 

t        Pastoral  leases^ 
Number  of  holders  ,..  ,,.  870 

^m  Approximate  area  ,.,  ...     11,171,182  acres. 

W      ^    Rent  paid  during  year     ...  ...  £78,372 

Miscellaneous  leases — 
^-  Number  of  holders  ...  ...  1,859 

!■  Area  held  ...  ...  ...  241,307  acres. 

*^  Annual  rental   ...  ...  £7,720 

The  number  of  pastoral  tenants,  and   area  held  in  each  land 
istrict  was, — 


No. 

Acres, 

BoQta  paid  duHng  Year. 

A  uckl&nd    . . 

13 

141,954 

Msm 

Hftwke'fl  Bay 

16 

123,359 

6S8 

Tajr&naki     . . 

, 

, , 

We]  ling  ton.. 

m 

65,277 

30O 

Nelaon 

.       106 

9R9.055 

5,129 

Marlborough 

74 

757. 4aH 

5.ai6 

Weatland    .. 

.       195 

610,987 

747 

Canterbury 

.       101 

3,071,411 

31,375 

Otago 

247 

4,197,796 

30,802 

SoutblftDd  . . 

95 

1,313.910 

3,786 

The  forfeitures  and  surrenders  of  pastoral  lands  for  the  year 
^^^^f^^iaount  to  fifty-four  cases,  with  an  area  of  677, H7  acres. 

Under  all  other  systems  shown  in  the  following  tables  the  for* 

^^  *iireB  and  surrenders  for  the  year  amounted  to  650,  with  an  area 
^         ^02,119  acres.     Forfeited  and  surrendered  lands  are  again  thrown 
C^^sn  for  selection  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
'^^^  taken  up  again  by  fresh  selectors  within  a  short  time, 
^  .\  full  description  of  the   various  tenures  under  which  land  Is 

^*^^t  with  in  the  colony  is  given  in  the  article  entitled  **  The  Land 

^Vetem  of  New  Zealand,"  in  Part  II L  of  this  book. 
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SECTION  XVni.-^LAND  FOR  SETTLEMENTS. 
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A  PULL  deBcriptioQ  will  be  given,  in  a  special  article  belonging  to 
Part  III.,  of  the  objects  and  method  of  the  Laad  for  Settlenients 
Acts  (1892,  1894,  1896),  under  which  thft  acquirement  by  Govern- 
ment is  authorised,  through  purchase  from  private  owners,  of  pro- 
perties for  subdivision  into  small  farms  to  meet  the  want  felt  of 
Crown  lands  for  disposal  in  places  where  they  are  specially  wanted. 
The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Land  Purchase 
Commissioners  on  the  transactions  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
the  31st  March,  1898,  states :— 

Seventy  eatateB,  of  a  total  aren  oi  538,142  ociea,  ware  offereii  during  the  year. 

Of  that,  an  area  of  129,199  acres  waa  docHne<3,  and  44,811  acres  Dot  recommended, 

—  q  uEiBUttable  for  close  aettloment;  2,743  acres  were  withdrawn  after  beiiig 

An  area  of  231^470' acred  le  under  negotiation  ;  and  twentjUve  estates, 

^  ^  to  fourteen  owners,  and  oompming  an  aggregate  area  of  149,138  aores, 
weie  recommended  for  purchase  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Board  ;  but  for  Tarioua 
reasons  some  of  theee  were  withheld  from  otter  for  a  time,  so  (hat  up  to  the 
31&I  Maioh,  oSera  to  purchase  had  only  been  made  to  eight  owners,  representing 
17,278  acres,  of  whom  six  accepted,  representing  16,743  aores. 

The  actual  outlay  in  the  twelve  months  ia  the  purchase  of  land  waa 
£147,990,  for  twelve  estates,  of  a  total  area  of  36,513  acres.  The  negotiations 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  land  were  begun  in  the  previous  year,  although  the 
a>otual  close  of  the  transactions  was  in  the  yeur  under  review. 

The  total  purchases  completed  up  to  the  31at  March,  1898,  since  the  com* 
menceinent  of  the  laad-purchase  system,  comprise  foity-nine  estates,  of  a  total 
&rea  of  154.624  acres,  costing  £668,531,  to  which  has  to  he  added  £37,197  for 
roading,  surveying,  and  administration— in  all,  £705,728  of  outlay.  Since  the 
Slst  March  two  properties  have  beau  purchased,  which  bring  the  total  of  areas 
and  cost  respectively  up  to  187»630  acres  and  £809,833. 

The  amendmeut  of  the  Act  passed  the  22nd  December,  1897,  by  extending 
its  action  till  the  Slst  March,  1900,  and  doubling  the  annual  sum  formerly 
available  for  purchase  of  lands  as  from  the  31at  March,  1898,  has  enabled 
negotiationH  to  be  entered  on  for  the  acquisiUon  of  several  large  estates  offered, 
that  otherwise  would  have  had  to  be  decliDed  at  first  sight. 

The  negotiations  for  two  or  three  desirable  estates  offered  have  not  been 
proceeded  with,  because  the  prices  asked  were  so  much  greater  than  the  Board 
considered  settlers  could  continue — taking  one  year  with  another— to  pay  a  rent 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost  of  the  land.  In  these  oases  it  was  not 
considered  advisable  to  recommend  taking  action  under  the  compulsory  powers 
of  the  Act. 

The  purchase  of  the  Hatuma  Estate,  of  27,000  acres,  near  Waipukuraa, 
which  it  was  decided  to  take  compuleorily  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  has  not 
yefc  been  aeoomplished.  The  delay  has  been  oaused  by  objections  as  to  procedure 
nUifld  by  the  owner.  But  as  these  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Appeal  Court  in 
its  dftoltloo  given  on  the  IDth  May,  1398,  the  further  necessary  steps  towards  the 
acquisition  of  the  estate  will  now  be  taken  as  may  be  advised. 

The  Surveyor-General's  report  to  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Lands 
on  the  condition  and  settlement  of  the  lands  acquired  and  handed 
over  to  his  department  under  the  above-mentioned  Acta  gives  the 
particulars  of  the  estates  ofifered  lor  selection  as  follows  : — 
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E&IATK8     OFrsaSD     FOB     S&I^SCnOlf     PUBING     THE     TWMLYB     MONTHS     KHDC 

81sT  March,  1893. 


Lund  District  and  Nam©  of 
EBtate. 

Area  of  EeUie. 

Nuta- 
b«rof 
Seleo- 

tiOOB. 

on  aiflt  H&roh« 

isea 

Annaa]  B«nta1. 

Auckland^ — 

A. 

B.      P. 

A.         JL       ^. 

S     9.    d. 

Okauia 

5,930 

0    0 

2 

3,463    2    0 

19  16    0 

Hawke*8  Bay — 

Pouparae 

337 

3    4 

9 

< . 

405     8    0 

Tomoana 

111 

3  38 

13 

. » 

135     3    0 

Wellington — 

Papmrangi 

322 

3  32 

19 

65    3  11  ' 

194  17     2 

Canterbury— 

Horsloy  DowBfl 

3»982 

3  85 

25 

.. 

1,072    3    Q^ 

Albury 

19,639 

1  24 

76 

44     3    0 

3,461  IS    ^1 

Rural  Section  36469,  Caa- 

20 

0    0 

1 

3     7    1^ 

nington  (R.3.  1862) 

Marawiti 

2,028 

2  3S 

13 

748  16  10     , 

Hekeao 

2,254 

2  11 

9 

40'  0    0 

6i4   2  mm 

Otago— 

■ 

Makareao  Exteuaion     . . 

2,535 

3    0 

4 

296  15    ^ 

Mom  on  a 

216 

2  36 

16 

214     8    0 

Tokarabi 

11,057 

2    9 

78 

19'  3    T 

4,150    6    2 

Southland— 

Otahu 

6,0^4 

0  29 

3 

4,525     3    4 

75  U  10 

Beaumont 

4,322 

3  20 

2 

3,G82     1  30 

129     1     4 

Total.. 

1  68,697 

1  31 

269 

11,862    0  12 

£11,521    9    ^J 

The  above  figures  show  the  resuUBf  bo  far  as  those  estates  aro  conceme 
^hioh  were  thrown  open  for  selection  during  the  year;  but,  in  addition  to  the 
figures  given,  eeveral  selections  wore  made  in  tbe  estates  previously  acquired,  fo 
details  o!  which  refereuce  should  bo  made  to  the  accompanying  tMe.  T^ 
forfeitures  for  non-compliance  with  oonditiona  amounted  to  eighty-aeven,  but  i 
considerable  number  of  these  were  reselectod  by  fresh  settlers,  Tbe  arrears  of 
rent  on  the  31st  March  amounted  to  £1,363  3s.,  which  Is  largely  owing  to  the 
tmprecedcntedly  dry  season  that  bus  been  experienced,  in  the  Middle  Island 
more  particularly.    This  sum  was  owing  by  fifty-seven  selectors. 

In  summariHing  the  reports  of  tbe  Commissioners  on  the  improvexnants 
made,  and  on  the  complianco  with  the  conditions  of  the  leases  (which  ace  given 
at  length  in  the  annual  Hoport  on  Lands  and  Survey),  the  conclusion  must  be 
drawn  that  a  large  measure  of  success  has  attended  the  operations  of  the  Land 
for  Settlements  Acts  so  far.  On  the  Slst  Mubroh  Inst  there  were  2,252  persons 
Eoaiding  on  the  properties ;  the  houses  numbered  653 ;  whilst  the  improvements 
^  dlleeted  amounted  to  £94,789. 

The  total  area  within  the  whole  of  tbe  estates  acquired  (154,623  acres)  that 
remained  unlet  on  the  31<3t  March  was  15,314  acres. 

Total  cost  of  tbe  estates  purchased  to  tbe  31st  March  . .    £063,531 

Beads,  surveys,  administration,  and  preliminary  expenses  ..         37,197 


The  lands  disposed  of  are  let  at  an  annual  rental  of 
The  miscellaneous  leases  during  the  year  . . 
The  lands  unlet  (exclusive  of  roads  and  reserves)  are  valued 
at  a  rental  of 


i^705,728 

£33»912 
357 

1.718 


£35,967 
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*  will  thus  be  seen  that  were  all  the  lands  that  have  been  offered  for  selection 
it,  and  bringing  in  rent,  the  return  on  the  total  sum  invested  would  be  jost  a 
ifle  over  5  per  cent. ;  but  the  rentals  on  the  lands  actually  let  are  still  bringing 
I  a  return  on  the  total  sum  of  £705,728,  equal  to  4*85  per  cent,  interest.  As, 
owever,  the  cost  of  the  Raugiatea  (£14,014)  and  Pawaho  (£1,823)  Estates  are 
iduded  in  the  above  total,  neither  of  which  estates  had  been  offered  for 
slection  at  the  31st  March,  the  cost  thereof  should  be  deducted  from  the  total 
am  of  £705,728,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  £689,891.  On  this  latter  sum  it  will 
e  seen  that  the  rents  are  bringing  in  a  return  of  4*96  per  cent.  The  arrears, 
mounting  to  £1,863  39.,  would  reduce  the  latter  percentage  slightly. 

It  is  understood  that  the  annual  interest  payable,  calculated  as  for  the  30th 
une,  1898,  on  the  money  borrowed  and  invested  in  these  estates,  is  £23,440  98.  lOd., 
yB  against  a  rental  of  lands  actually  let  for  £34,269  17s.  lOd. 
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SECTION   XIX.— FINANCE 


Subsection  A.^Kevenue  anb  Expenditube  op  the  General 
Government. 

For  the  year  ended  31«t  MaiNjh,  1898,  the  receipts  from  all  ecniree^ 
amounted  to  £5,079»230,  while  the  actual  expenditure*  inclttding 
£10|000,  the  purchase-money  of  the  patent  and  other  righta 
authorised  by  "  The  Cyanide  Process  Gold-extraction  Act,  1897/' 
aod  £300,000  transferred  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  in  terms  dC 
section  16  of  ^*The  Appropriation  Act,  1897,'*  was  £4,912,372. 
The  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure  was  therefore  £166,858» 
Adding  £354,286,  the  credit  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  yeAr^ 
increases  the  excess  to  £521,144. 

The  chief  heads  of  revenue  and  expenditure  are  shown  ia  tl 
foUowiog  table : — 

Bbvbnuib  and  Expekditurb. 


Balance  oo  3lBt    M&rob, 
imn     

Oiistoma  dutiei ... 
Boer  duty 
Stamps  .„ 
XiaDd-taz 
laootne-taz 
Proi;N»rty-tftZ 
Baifways 

BagistradoD    aod    other 
fees 

UiAoeUancous    ... 
Territorial  ra venue 

Other  receiiitH— 

Pro^iiodB  of  dtibenturea 
for  Siukiog  Fund  ao- 
cretioeiB 

Nut  rtjcoverleB  from  Go- 
vertiuieot  AdTaiices 
to  Settlors'  Offlofi 
Maaa^soiiieiit  Acoouiit 


M 

I 

9M.9Ba 

1,986 .esa 

i%vn 

780,SS32 

207.887 

iiG.eio 

10 

i,3TO,e7a 

6i,sao 

83.060 

106.343 

96S.»5 

~ 4,fle7.fl!IO 

(»,600 

88.000 

BI,€OQ 

£«,433,til6 1 

Bis  Excetleocy  the   Qo- 

vornor 
Leglaiatjire 
Ministers*    Bfclariea    and 

allowanaee 
Interest  aad  Slaking  Fuitd 

ohargea 
Bzchange   and   ootumis* 

HtOU       ... 

PeosiooB  and  allowaneei 
Rail  wave 

Public  matruction 
Postal     and      tfilograpb 

eorvloee  .,.  ... 

Judicial  and  le^l 
BoapitaU  and  oUarltable 

Institutions     ... 
DefencQ 

SubeidieB  to  ICKt&l  bodJea 
Department  of  Agrioul' 

ture 


Lunatic  AsjIomB 

Vikluatlon 

CufltoniB 


lyloj 

VikluaUou  Department 

(Harbours    and 


Biarine 

Llghta) 
Printing  and  Htationery 
Eeglfftration  of  Land  and 

Doeda,  liirtbg.  DeaiU«. 

and  Mfljrriages 
Public      Building!     and 

Domalna 
MlacellaneouB     ospendi- 

ture     .„ 
Territorial  expend! ture... 


1.783 
41, in 

1,741, tl^l 

840,«K1 

Kso^gas 

368,988 

S33,aaa 

91,I9S 
01.380 

71,887 

M.m 

53.708 
Err, 127 
34.300 

31.081 
96,650 

19.730 
13.881 
96,40r 

aw.r  - 


other  expendlttire— 

Paid  to  Public  Works  Fund  ... 

Pure  base   of  cyanide    prooeat 

rightB  

8urp]  us  on  BIftroh  31. 1800 


1.008  J 

300.000 

lO.OOD 
flBlJI* 


OEDINARY    AND   TERKITOEIAL   REVENUE. 
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Ordinary  lie  ce nue . 
Under  the  most   important  heads  of  ordinary  revenue  a  con- 
Biderabie  increase  is  shown  for  the  year  1897-98  over  the  figures  for 
1896-97,      Taking   these   items   in  order  of   their  magnitude^   the 
advance  is  shown  below : — 


I 


Ordinary  Berttnue. 

laonue  orOeorouo. 

He&dii  of  Revenue. 

f 

1806-97. 

Per  Cent, 
of  TotAl. 

i»f?-w.  .of Total. 

NiimarleftL 

CentealmftL 

^       1 

4       1 

M 

Per  Cent. 

Customs  datioB  ... 

1.BI8.W2 

loas 

i.oafi.asal 

4(W 

UB,280 

630      J 

BAilways 

l,fiH7.U0 

W-91 

t,JI70,fi7A* 

fifl'Ol 

mj'.o 

6-48      1 

fit&nips    ... 

TSO.&rT 

ID  40 

780.SW' 

16&1 

10,irf)6 

0-85      1 

li&Ud  tfL!C... 

9n2.9O0 

Gil 

i»7,fi87 

6  06 

-&,022 

-IS4       ' 

Iocom4?-t«j 

iOS,6U4, 

2:^7 

115,210, 

a-44 

*j.7oe 

ei9 

Ml»ceIl?iDeiot}5 

08.43(1 

2-21 

,      108,351 

229 

9,tti7 

Wi'l 

Heortinty 

6e.7«7i 

154 

7a,l7« 

1-63 

^.ara 

4i>3       J 

Ki^^  U  t  ra  ti on  and  Other  f  dot 

50,256 

113 

&x,mi 

108 

3,033 

2^       1 

Marine  cIqob 

it,d04 

04M 

83,1)60 

U'fil 

2.766 

12U9       1 

Ordinary  revenae... 

4,4£i.e4Sj 

10000 

4,724,334 

lOOWJ 

mi,m 

ODO 

I 


The  three  great  items,  Customs,  Railways,  and  Stauips,  show  a 
revenue  increased  at  rates  from  6-39  to  6  85  per  cent.     While  the 

Sopiilation  of  the  colony  increased  at  the  rate  of  2  09  per  cent, 
uring  the  year,  the  ordinary  revenue  advanced  at  the  rate  of  6'09» 
as  shown  above. 

The  Customs  and  excise  duties  constituted  in  1897-98  £42  lOs, 
out  of  every  £100  of  ordinary  revenue  collected  ;  raihvays,  £29 ;  and 
stamps,  £16  lOs.  The  other  items  are  far  behind,  the  land-tax 
yielding  5'66,  and  income-tax  244  per  cent. 

Territorial  Bevenue. 
Territorial  revenue  shows  a  decline  from  £272,964  in  18 96 --97 
to  £263,296  in  1897-98,  or  at  the  rate  of  3'54  per  cent.  In  the 
pr6\^ons  year,  1896-97,  the  fall  was  still  greater,  being  6' 42  per 
cent.  In  two  years  this  branch  of  revenue  has  diminished  from 
£291.673  to  £263,296,  or  an  amount  of  £28,377. 


\ 


Territorial  Kevenue. 

k  - 

laanrr. 

Per  Cont. 
of  Total- 

1807-lH. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total. 

NumeHcal 

CenteALmal. 

Dolerred  -  pay nieo  t    laud 

sales 
X^istoral  rum,  rsirtB,  mit- 

cAllaueoue 

M 
67,009 
4i,4S2 

163,433 

S4flT 
16'5S 

08,622 
85,056 

170,71S 

2S'30 
6l*dl 

-447 
-lfl.4fl6 

Per  Cent. 
-01M      J 
-»86      1 

em 

Territorial  reveacie 

87S«{I64 

10(M» 

m,m 

lOOIW   , 

-•,658 

-8'H 

By  the  above  table  the  cash  land  sales  for  1897-98  are  shown  to 
supply  one-fourth  of  the  whole  territorial  revenue ;  while  rents  and 
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miscellaneous  constitute  two- thirds  thereof.  The  latter  is  the 
largest  item,  and  is  an  increasing  quantity,  but  the  sum  received  on 
account  of  land  sales,  whether  cash  or  deferred  payment,  diminishes. 

Ordinary  and  Territorial  Bevcfiue. 
The  total  ordinary  and  territorial  revenue  is  found  to  have  in- 
creased from  £4>725,799  in  189e-97  to  £4,987,630  in  1897-98,  at 
the  rate  of  5  5  per  cent.,  or  somewhat  more  than  twice  the  rate  of 
the  population ; — 

OrdltiB.ry.  TonritoriftJ.  Total  Beveiiue. 
M                           £  £ 

Y€arl897-9S  .,  ..     4»724»334  263,296  4,987.630 

,     lSQS-91  -,  ..     4,452»645  272.954  4.725,799 


Increue 


(Inc.)  271,489  (Dec.)  9.668  (loo.)  261,831 
After  allowing  for  alteration  in  system  of  charging  interest  and 
sinking  fund,  the  charges  of  the  public  debt  in  proportion  to  the 
ordinary  and  territorial  revenue  are  found  to  have  fallen  from 
41  6  per  cent,  in  1890-91  to  36'2  per  cent,  in  1896-97,  and  34*9  per 
cent,  in  1897-98. 

If  the  sum  of  £92,678,  the  amount  of  territorial  revenue  received 
by  way  of  land  sales  in  1897-98,  is  deducted  from  the  total  revenue, 
the  charges  of  the  public  debt  will  be  found  to  have  absorbed  35*57 
per  cent,  of  the  revenue,  reduced  by  the  sum  derived  from 
relinquishment  of  real  estate  of  the  Crown. 

Ordinary  Mevenue  ExpendiHire. 
The  expenditure  for  1897-98  (exclusive  of  expenditure  properly 
belonging  to  territorial  purposes)  amounted  to  £4,387,983,  of 
which  the  largest  item,  alter  the  charges  of  the  public  debt, 
j£l,741,413|  was  on  account  of  railways,  £849,923.  Pabiic  in- 
struction cost  £466,925,  of  which  £398,636  was  for  carrying 
on  the  Board  schools;  £16,546  for  Native  schools;  £11,596  for 
industrial  schools;  and  £24,905  for  school  buildings.  The  postal 
and  telegraph  services  cost  £362,992,  Under  the  heading  ''Judicial 
and  Legal  "  the  total  sum  expended  was  £233,228,  of  which  the 
largest  item  was  the  police,  £104,214  ;  the  next^  District  and  Magis- 
trates' Courts,  £45,491 ;  and,  thirdly,  prisons,  £29»241.  Hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions  cost  £91,496,  and  the  lunatic  asylums 
£53,703.  Defence  required  £91,388 ;  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
£54|421 ;  and  the  new  Valuation  Department  £37,127. 

Territori^il  Expenditure, 
The  Lands  and  Survey  Department,  £119,920,  with  the  ezpendi* 
ture  on  mines,  £10,898,  are  the  two  main  items ;  while  there  was 
paid  to  local  bodies  £79,350,  (£37,133 being  "  tlurds*'  and  ''  fourths'* 
under  the  Land  Act ;  and  £11,147  for  the  Greymouth,  £5,179  for  the 
New  Plymouth,  and  £25,891  for  the  Westpon  Harbour  Boards) ; 
besides  £4,065  paid  for  management  of  water-races,  and  £155  in 
rates  on  Crown  lands. 


J 
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Loan  Expaidiiure,  1897-98. 
Besides  expenditure  out  of  revenue,  there  was  also  an  expendi- 
ture out  of  the  Public  Works  Fond  of  £865,543. 


Expenditure  out  of  Public  Works  Fond,  1897- 
Annual  appropriabiooa— 
ImmigratLon     . . 
Public  Works,  Departmental 
Railways 
Ko&ds 

Development  of  goldfiolds 
Purohaae  oZ  Native  lands 


I  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  further  sum  of  £158,586  was  paid " 
n  acquiring  estates,  and  expenses  connected  therewith,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act ;  £16,657  disbursed  for 
nterest  on  debentures,  surveys,  roads,  (fee,  on  the  Cheviot  Estate ; 
and  loans  to  local  bodies,  including  roads  to  open  up  Crown  lands, 
^94,027. 

The  lotal  amount  of  loan  moneys  expended  under  various  heads 
from  the  beginning  is  roughly  shown  further  on  in  a  table  dealing 
^th  the  public  debt  of  the  colony, 

The  expenditure  each  year  since  1834  on  services  provided  for 
under  the  Public  Works  Fund  has  been  : — 


Telegraph  extension 

Public  Duildicigs 

Lighthouses,  harbour-wotks,  and  batbour  defences 

Kates  on  Native  lands  ..  ..  . .  ,  * 

GontiDgent  deienoe 
Other  obarges  « . 

Total      . . 


70 

9,689 

351,600 

290,778 

33,117 

61.503 

29,384 

73,686 

5,295 

157 

10,360 

5 

£865,543 


\ ""' 

1 

1 

BoadB. 

1^1 
« 

•id 

2 
o 

ID 
• 

e 

^  u 

i 

I 

6 

TotftlA. 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

X 

£ 

£ 

M 

M 

£ 

1804-86.. 

57,118 

663,003 

317.04:) 

8,080 

«S,799 

117,361 

34.0a3 

114,651 

1.336,737 

18B5-S6,.. 

11,675 

72S.496 

335,904 

0,08& 

36,010 

86,8fi{) 

133,975 

136^36 

1,475,366 

l«6-€r7... 

12,454 

615,986 

278,617 

7,666 

18,952 

BP,598 

148,705 

102,228 

1,333,484 

lSOI-88... 

15.696 

40a»796 

319,519 

1,016 

Sa.984 

flO>&29 

76.825 

135,062 

066,159 

vm^m,.. 

S.79L 

272,077 

106.440 

55 

12.047 

34,592     47,59i* 

132,344 

613.099 

ian-so„. 

907 

aig,672 

M,12& 

284 

ie.340 

35.473 

9.434 

46,362 

469,464 

ia»-fli,.. 

1.6^ 

180,020 

Ti.aso 

H£i 

16.20S 

22,810 

9,666 

30,066 

334,766 

1891-92  „ 

817 

154,4ie 

101,605 

«,357 

27,773 

34,791 

7,317 

60,195 

991,501 

iaw^«j... 

942 

fiao,eM 

106,506 

3,811 

29,245 

31,101 

11,406 

60,508 

4^,606 

l«U3-94... 

343 

176»304 

147*418 

5.979 

16, ta?     44.032 

6,588 

10,713 

406,797 

1804-fiill,.. 

101 

£47,545 

61.757* 

5*865 

10,229 

54,1(K> 

3,145 

9,578 

401,410* 

lBi5-96,. 

Or,  10 

197,105 

mjii- 

g,34d 

35,538 

76.240 

7,400 

10,1«8 

412,329* 

W»-^... 

»G1 

907,^31 

54,202* 

10,506 

36.791 

70»679 

11,600 

2Q,68» 

<£7,085* 

1897 -««... 

70 

^1,000 

290,777f 

33,117 

S0.384 

79,585 

6,206 

81,715 

865.5431 

•  Exclugive  of  uioat-ys  Hpent  ou  rondfi  noder  I,i&nd8  Iraii movement.  Native  LandB  Pur- 
eh&«e«  &Qr1  (joveroDieui  Loans  to  Locul  Bodies  A ccouutft:  £10.H,O7G  la  1804-96,  £162,7^7  in 
1666-06,  £173^58  in  Ife9«i-U7, 

tThe  exi>eudituru  on  rciadii  uuder  the  t^o  flrat  Acts  UDieijtloned  above  {*)  ia  ineludod 
■n  vmrt  of  Public  Works  i<*tind;  the  sum  oT  £li8,T70  was  ulao  fipentoiu  of  Loaub  io  Local 
Bodies  A  ceo  u  tit  oq  roads  to  op«ti  up  GiowD  l&nclB^  And  is  eitoladed  m  before. 
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Loam  for  Government  Advances  to  Settlers, 

A  notable  feature  in  the  legislation  of  the  year  189i  was  the 
passing  of  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  of  which  a 
description  will  be  found  in  Part  III,  of  tlie  Year-book*  The  Act 
authorised  the  raising  of  three  milhons  sterling,  in  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding a  million  and  a  half  in  each  financial  yeai*.  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  Loan  Agents  in 
London  accordingly  called  for  tenders  for  a  million  and  a  half  of 
3-per-cent.  inscribed  stock,  to  be  lodged  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  or 
before  the  3rd  May,  1895.  The  average  price  realised  was  £94  8s.  9d., 
applications  having  been  made  for  £5,960,400,  at  prices  varying  from 
£100  to  £90 f  of  which  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  tenders  at  £94  Ss. 
were  accepted,  those  above  that  price  being  allotted  in  full.  The 
total  cash  receivable  was  £1,416,601  2s.  {For  fuller  particulars  of 
terms  and  transactions  under  the  system  of  advances  to  settlers  see 
article  by  the  Superintendent  in  the  next  Part.) 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Board  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering applications  for  loans  was  held  on  the  23rd  February,  1895; 
and  up  to  the  31st  March,  1S98,  the  Board  had  authorised  5»887 
advances,  amounting  to  £1/736,205,  and  declined  1,341  applications 
for  £419,433.  The  total  amount  asked  for  by  the  5,837  applications 
granted  in  full  and  partially  was  £2,028,445  ;  698  applicants  declined 
the  giauts  offered  them,  amounting  to  £330,240;  so  that  the  net 
advances  authorised  to  the  Slst  March,  1898,  numbered  5,139,  and 
amounted  to  £1,405,965.  The  securities  for  the  not  authorised 
advances  were  valued  at  £3,151,771  ;  and  these  are  being  enhanced 
by  the  expenditure  in  improvements  of  part  of  the  money  borrowed, 
as  well  as  by  the  periodical  repayments  oi  principal. 

The  liabilities  and  assets  at  3l8t  March,  1898,  of  the  Govern- 
ment Advances  to  Settlers  OMce  were  : — 


Dn.               Liabilitiei.                 £        ^  d. 
S-per-ceot.  Lonu,  redeemable 

J»t  Apii],  lUift...        ...        ...    l.BOO.WO    0  0 

Coi]»nlidd.tedFuiidadvalicefl        ^J^OO    0  0 

Suepenso  Accutiut      .,         ...          1,67U    5  B 

Accrued  interest  payable  ...               91  10  6 


£l,r»36.^0  ifi    B 


lDve«tmeiil  Accouut-^ 
AdvB.ncoB  Oil 
mortf^Agea  £1.3&7.Ci40    0 


B.     d. 


Temporary  inveptmcnta,  Qo* 

vcrtirneiit  sf^t-urlty  .., 
Sinking  Fund  luv^Btment  Ac- 

uouat  with  Public  Trustee 
Mortf^ftge  hittAluj«utfi  r^cciv- 

able,  overdue  ... 
lu teres t  receivable,  overdue 
,,  accrued 

Cash  la  baud  and  In  bauk  ... 
Loan -natation 

cbar8e«       ...  MlOBJBSft    7    5 
Profit  and  tioss 

Aooount      ...       6»S76   0  10 


1,957,917  15    « 

4,83fi  IT    0 

98,401    0    9 


in.m  8  3 


Ml,S3B^tO  \^    S 


The  number  of  applications  received  to  the  Slat   March,  1898, 
was  7,433,  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  £2,512,648.     Sixty-three  per 
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cent,  of  the  amount  applied  for  was  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
existing  mortgages  at  rates  of  interest  higher  than  6  per  cent. 

The  number  of  appHcations  for  fixed  loans  has  not  been  large, 
the  amount  being  less  than  1 J  per  cent,  of  the  total  advances. 

New  ZeaUifid  Consols, 

Another  important  financial  Act,  termed  the  New  Zealand  Con- 
Bols  Act,  was  also  passed  in  1894,  with  the  intention  of  providing 
further  means  of  investment  for  the  savings  of  persons  resident  in 
the  colony.     Steady  progress  is  being  made  in  this  class  of  deposits, 
showing  that  the  public  are  recognising  the  system  as  a  means  of 
[safe  and  profitable  investment  of  their  savings.     It  is  singular  that 
[deposits  of  moneys  belonging  to  trust  funds  or  minors  are  not  more 
tfreely  made*     It  is  thought  that  the  advantage  of  such  an  invest- 
ment at  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  of  a  permanent  character  is  not 
widely  enough  known. 

Up  to  the  31st  March,  1898,  deposits  amounting  to  J63-^6,185 
have  been  received  in  sums  ranging  from  £5  to  £150,000. 

The  system  of  making  deposits  in  New  Zealand  Consols  is  folly 
described  in  Part  III, 

Aid  to  Ptiblk  Works  and  Land  Settlement. 

**The  Aid  to  PubUc  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act,  1896," 
empowered  the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  raise  £1,000,000:  in  aid  of  the 
Public  Works  Fund  to  the  extent  of  £500,000,  and  the  Landa 
Improvement  Account  and  the  Native  Lands  Purchase  Account, 
£260,000  each.  The  sum  of  £750,000,  bearing  interest  at  3J  per 
cent,  per  annum,  has  been  raised  locally  at  par  (£500,000  bemg 
issued  with  an  alternative  currency  of  ten  or  twenty-five  years) ;  the 
balance  of  £250,000.  together  with  a  further  sum  of  £250,000 
authorised  by  the  amendment  Act  of  last  year,  will  be  placed  upon 
the  London  market  in  the  form  of  3-per-cent.  inscribed  stock ;  in 
the  meantime  £225,000  has  been  raised  by  the  issue  of  short-dated 
debentures. 

The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act  Amendment 
Act,  passed  in  1B97,  authorised  the  raising  of  the  additional  sum  of 
iE250,000  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  £200,000  for 
further  rolling-stock  for  railways,  and  for  the  repair  of  damagea 
to  lines  by  floods  or  otherwise  ;   £25,000  for  erection  and  repair  of 

Enbhc-school  buildings,  and  another  sum  of  £25,000  for  purposes  of 
uilding  and  equipment  of  technical  schools* 
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SECTION  XIX.— FINANCE-cew^tnt^d. 


Subsection  B, — Public  Debt, 

The  grQ8s  public  debt  of  the  colony  on  the  Slst  March,  1898,  was 
£44,963,424,  an  increase  of  £596,S06  on  the  amount  owing  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  financial  year.  A  detailed  statement  of  par- 
ticnlarB  relative  to  the  various  loans  is  supplied. 

The  total  increase  by  the  isaue  of  debentures  and  conversi 
operations  during  the  year   was  £608,240,     On   the  other  hand,' 
debentures  amounting  to  £11,434  were  redeemed,  leaving,  as  stated 
before,  a  net  increase  to  the  gross  public  debt  of  £596,806, 

The  following  details  show   at   a  glance   the  increase 
public  debt : — 


iOI^I 


in  the 


Oebenttires  isHiied  for— 

Aid  to  public  vrorks  and  l&ud 
MttlQwent         

Loans  to  local  bodies 

Furcbftae  of  land  for  settle- 
ment,     

Sinking-fund  aocretions 
lojioxiptiOK-' 

New  Zealand  CohaoIs 

Con vereioQ  operations 

OroMdebt,  Slit  Mareh,  1S07 


111,100 

135.  (lOO 
60,60Q 

58,780 
44,3G6.G1H 


£U,mi,9m 


Deben tares  redeemed^ 
Goneolidatod  Btock  Aci, 

18S4 „ 

Lytcelton     and    Cbriet- 

ohuroh  Railway  ttOBJa 

Ordinanco,  1H60 

GroBii  debt  on  dlatMareb, 
IfiOH      


6,gS4 


I 


4,500 


U«434 
44.953,191 


The  following  table  of  the  public  debt  of  New  Zealand  states 
the  debentures  and  stock  in  circulatiou  on  31st  March,  1898,  unde 
the  several  Loan  Acts  or  Ordinances  of  the  Colonial  and  Provincia 
Governments,  the  dates  when  redeemable,  the  sinking  funds  accrue 
in  respect  of  the  same,  and  the  annual  charge  thereon  for  int 
and  sinking  fund  : — 


PUBLIO   DEBT. 
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Interest  and  Sinking  Fund. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  outetanding  public  debt  at  the  end  of* 
March,   1898  —  viz.,  £44.963,424 —  more   than   thirty-one  (miUiona 
eterliug  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of   4  per  cent.,  and  over   eight 
million 8  sterling  at  3 J  per  cent.     The  following  are  the  rates  of 
interest  payable  on  the  complete  public  debt  :— 


B&tos  of  Internet. 

6    perodtiL  .. 

5    per  cent  . . 

4  J  pef  ceDL  ,. 

4    per  G6Dt.  . . 

3i  per  cent.  . , 

3|^  per  cent.  .. 

B    per  cent.  . . 

Total 


Amount  at  daoli  Hftte. 
£ 

127,300 

864,700 

1,504,568 

31,404,102 

8,756,742 

100,000 
2,206,012 


£44,963,424 


The  total  amount  of  interest  payable  to  bondholders  on  the  full 
amount  of  the  public  debt  as  quoted  above  is  £1,750,659,  which 
gives  an  average  rate  of  £3  ITs.  lOd,  per  £100.     On  the  total  public 
debt   outstanding  on  the  31st  March,   1891,   the   average   interest 
charge  was  £4  lOs.  3d.  per  £100,      During  the  period  (1891-98)J 
therefore,  the  average  rate  is  found  to  have  declined.     The  declared 
values  of  certain  principal  articles  of  colonial  produce  exported  show, 
during  the  same  period,  similarly  a  decline ;    the  average  value  of 
wool  per  pound  having  decreased  19  5  per  cent.,  and  of  frozen  meat 
per  hundredweight,  li"7  per  cent. 

The  actual  payments  during  four  years  for  interest  and  sinking, 
fund  are  shown  hereunder  :— 


\ 

AfiQDQnta  actually  paid  lor  Islerett  and  Binking  Fund*                 1 

Tear  ended  91  Ht 
Muroh. 

PublioDebt. 

Treaeury 
BiUs. 

Total. 

1 

Int«refit. 

BlnUng 
Fnnd. 

Total. 

Iiiterost. 

1   ii 

1,619.926 
1,602,933 
1,630,677 
1,668,697 

57,979 
41,163 
41,858 
43,880 

£ 
1,677,904 
1,644,116 
1,672,435 
1,712,077 

B 

38,985 
39,659 
37 » 034 
29,336 

1,716,889 
1,683,775 
1,709,46ft 
l,741,4li 

The  securitieB  in  which  the  sinking  funds  were  held,  as  on  the 
Slst  March,  1898,  are  specified  in  the  statement  following : — 
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BTATSMfiNT  of  the  Sbcubiti£3  in  wbicb  the  SiHKiNO  FtrjiDs 
Loans  were  mvested  on  the  3X8t  Marcb, 
Investments  in — 

»New  Zealand  5-per  cent  Debentures 
ij'per-cont.  Debentures 
«,  i-percent.  Debentures 

m  Si^-per-oent*  Debentures 

#  4.per-cent.  Inscribed  Stock  .. 

«  3^-per-06nt.  Inacribed  Stock 

Trewury  Bills,  3^'per-cent. 
County  of  Tauranga  Sper-cent,  Dobenturea 
County  of  Wajtemata  6-per-ceQt.  Debentures 
City  of  Dunedin  7-per-cent.  Mottgage  DabentureB  *. 
Boron gh  of  Brunuer  6-per-ceut.  Debentures 
Borough  of  Hokitika  G-per-oant.  Debenturea 
Borougb   of   Faimerflton   North   5-per-oent.   Deben^ 

tures 
Borough  of  Patea6-pdr-oent.  Debentures  .. 
Boroiigh  of  Tbamea  5^-per-ceot.  Debenturea 
Borough  of  Tfturanga  5  per-eent*  Debentures 
Wefitport  Harbour  Board  5-per  cent.  DebentureB 
Wellington  and  Manawatu  Railway  Company  5- per- 
cent. Debentures 
Waimakariri  Ashley    Water-supply   5*per-cent.  De- 
bentures 
Canada  3  per-oent.  Stock 
Canada  3i-per-cent.  Stock 
Canada  4-per'Cent.  Stock 
Canada  i-per-oent.  Debentures 
New  South  Wales  d-per-cent.  Stock 
New  South  Wales  8^-per  cent.  Stock 
New  South  Waleis  4  per* cent.  Stock 
New  South  Wales  4-per-cent.  Debentures  .. 
South  Australia  3-per-cont.  Stock. , 
South  Australia  3|>per-cent.  Stock 
South  Australia  4  per-cent.  Stock , , 
South  Australia  4-per'Cent.  Debentures 
Victoria  3^  percent.  Stock  ..  ..  *. 

Victoria  4por>ceat,  Stock 
Victoria  4  percent.  Debentures     .. 
Mortgages 

Cash  balanoe  on  31st  Marcb,  1898  ., 

Total., 


mns  of  the  aeveriJ 

LOJO, 

2      s. 

d. 

20^395    0 

0 

34,240    0 

0 

4.910    0 

0 

5,030    0 

0 

110,999  17  10 

1,291     9 

8. 

21,568    0 

0 

1,320    0 

0 

580    0 

0 

3,800    0 

0 

830    0 

0 

2,080    0 

0 

1,100    0 

0 

5,000    0 

0 

2,200    0 

0 

2,200     0 

0 

7,650    0 

0 

17,505    0 

0 

970    0 

0 

32,670  17 

3 

84,022  11 

8 

60,000    0 

0 

18,200    0 

0 

19.864  14 

11 

63,393  15 

8 

5,486     6 

7 

20,800     0 

0 

39,593  16 

4 

37.216  16 

0 

4,851     0 

5 

24,700    0 

0 

75,062     0 

3 

43,233  17 

4 

23,000    0 

0 

112,100    0 

0 

877,355     2 

6 

4,547  11 

1 

£881,902  13 

7 

Net  Indebtediiess  :  Comparison  mth  past  Years* 
be  net  public  debt,  after  deductiDg  the  accrued  sinkiag  fund 
^Bl,903),  was  on  31st  March,  1898,  £44,081,521,  an  increase  of 
|B9,197  during  the  year.  The  nefc  indebtedness  per  head  of 
puliation  for  1897-98  is,  however,  less  than  in  1896-97  by  8s.  lOd. 
}  ilarch,  1890,  it  stood  at  £60  5b.  3d.;  in  1891,  £59  lis.  lOd.; 
^  1892,  £59  2s.;  in  1893,  £58  2s.  7d.;  in  1894,  £57  8s.  lOd. ; 
f^  1895.  £57  9s.  9d.  ;  in  1896,  £60  2s.  4d.;  in  1897,  £60  13s.  9d.; 
\in  1898,  £60  48.  lid. 
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Years  ea4ed 

AmcMmt  of 

OroftH  In- 
debtedue&H 
per  H&Hd  of 

EaropQiui 
Population. 

Amount  of 
Sinkinfi 

Net  lu- 

Not  la* 

Slot  M&rob. 

and  Stock  in 
Olroolation. 

Fund 
accrued. 

debtodnoHS. 

P«r  Read  «( 

European 

Popttlatioo* 

M 

£     B.     ± 

£ 

M 

J     a.    d. 

1890     ., 

38»667»950 

62  10    1 

1,386,185 

37,281,765 

60     5     3 

1891     .. 

38,830,350 

61  19     4 

1,487,042 

87,343,308 

59  11  10 

189^     .. 

88,713,068  1  60  14     8 

1,037,8G2 

37.675,206 

59     2     0 

1&93     . . 

39,257,840     69  16     7 

1,113,770 

88.144,070 

58     2     7 

1B94     .. 

39,826,415     68  17     0 

951,924 

88,874,491 

57     8  10 

1895     . , 

40,386,964 

58  11     C 

751,932 

89,635,032 

57     9     9 

1896     .. 

43,050,780 

6L     4     5 

778.891 

42,271,889 

60     2     4 

1897     .. 

44,366,618 

61  16     5 

814,894 

43,652,324 

60  13     9 

1898     .. 

44,963,424 

61    9     0 

891,903 

44,081,631 

60     4  U 

The  debt  of  the  colony  as  above  stated  does  not  include  the  un- 
paid loans  raised  by  the  several  local  bodies,  aiitounting  at  the  end  of- 
March,  1897,  to  £6,793,398,  of  which  sum  £5,456,700  was  raise  , 
outside   the   colony.      These    are  referred   to  in   deaUng  with  thf 
(finance  of  local  bodies. 

Prices  of  New  Zealand  Stocje. 
The  highest  and  lowest  London  prices  for  the  New  Zealand  4,  SjJ 
and  3-per-cent.  stock,  taken  over  a  range  of  ten  years,  are  quoted  : 
Quotations,  New  Zealand  Stock* 


Tear 


4  per  Onu. 

1044 
109f 
1091 
1074 
1061 

iot| 

109| 
113f 

iisj 

117 


^ 

yyfl 

. . 

im 

100 

981 
98i 

100 

98 

07 

97.^ 

1053 

103^ 

105| 

1074 

106J 

110^ 

112| 

111 

34  per  Cents, 
HigheBt   Lowest    HigBodt.  IfOiratw  j 


a  jper  C«iit«, 


95} 
108^ 
102 


Public  Debt  of  Anstralasian  Colonies,  dc. 
The  following  table  shows  the  debt  of  each  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies : — 


Colony. 


Queensland  (Deo.,  1896) 
Kew  Soutb  Wales  (Juue, 

1897} 
Victona  (Dec,  1896)     , . 
South    AtiBtrcJia    {I>eo., 

1896) 
Western  Auattftlia  (June, 

1B97) 
Tasmania  (Dec,  1896)  . . 
New  Zealand  (Mar.,  189S) 


Amounto! 
Debt 


ai, 873,934 

61,074,498 
40,500,909 


Aocmod 
Sinking  Fund. 


Net 


31,873,934 

61,074,496 
46,500,909 


Hale  of  Net 
Indebfctidaeat 
per  Head  of 
Populfttioo  mt 
End  of  Year. 


46  11 
39     7 


24,iee,425        200,828        ^,985,597        68    3    6| 


7,310,815 

8,351,778 

44,963^424 


205,637 
128,662 
881,903 


7,1^,178 

8,123,116 

44»081,5il 


45  0 

46  IS 
60  4 


PUBLIC   WORKS.  ^^^H^r  ^^^ 

The  amount  of  net  indebtedness  per  head  o!  population  in 
I>eceniber,  1896,  in  Qneeoslaiid  and  South  AustraUa  was  thus 
greater  than  that  for  New  Zeaiaod  in  March,  1898, 

The  pubUe  debt  of  England,  nearly  £640,000,000,  is  £16  per 
Head,  and  that  of  the  United  States  only  £263,000.000,  or  £3  10s. 
per  bead  of  the  population.     {Statist  of  23rd  April,  1898.) 


Public  Works  in  Ntw  Zealand. 


I  The  burden  of  a  public  debt  depends  greatly  on  the  measure  in 
liich  it  is  expended  on  reproductive  works,  and  on  the  degree  of 
pirosperity  eujoyed  by  the  people.  The  generally  rugged  character 
of  this  country,  and  the  natural  difficulties  appertainirig  to  the  sites 
of  many  of  the  towns,  soon  necessitated  a  large  outlay  on  roads  and 
pixblic  works.  The  need  was  fully  recognised,  and  to  some  extent 
met,  by  the  Provincial  Governments,  which  have  justly  received 
gx-eat  credit  for  their  far-seeing  and  liberal  exertioos.  A  great  deal 
of  roa<i- making,  often  of  a  very  costly  character,  was  accomplished^ 
harbour  and  other  improvements  begun,  and  immigration  encou- 
ra^gied.  Some  railways  were  made  in  Canterbury,  Otago,  aod  South- 
land. The  City  of  Christchurch  and  the  Canterbury  Plains  were 
connected  with  the  Poit  of  Lyttelton  by  a  railway,  which  required 
tbe  construction  of  a  long  and  very  costly  tunnel  through  the  ioter- 
^ening  range  of  hills.  In  Otago,  private  enterprise,  backed  by  the 
S^arantee  of  the  Provincial  Government,  built  a  railway  from  Dun- 
^^in  to  Port  Chalmers,  and  some  miles  of  line  w*ero  made  in  South- 
land from  the  town  of  Invereargill  into  the  interior  ;  but  no  general 
Mid  comprehensive  scheme  of  public  works  could  be  carried  out 
^y  the  separate  exertions  of  the  Provincial  Governments.  In  1870, 
t'^^erefore,  the  General  Government  brought  forward  its  public- works 
^nd  immigration  policy,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  loan  of 
t^n  millions  for  the  constriction  of  main  trunk  railways,  roads,  and 
<>ther  public  works  of  importance  to  the  colony  as  a  whole,  as  well 
^  for  the  promotion  of  immigration  on  a  large  scale,  the  expendi- 
*^Ure  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  policy  was 
**^epted  by  the  Legislature,  and  embodied  in  *'The  Immigration 
^nd  Public  Works  Act,  1870." 

^  The  demands  for  local  railways  and  other  works  soon  caused  the 

^^ginal   proposals   to   be   exceeded,   and   entailed   an    expenditure 

^^  a  much  more  rapid  rate  and  to  a  far  greater  amount  than  was 

^^inally  contemplated.     Although  many  of  the  works  undertaken 

^^ve  been  directly  un remunerative,  yet  the  effect  of  the  pohcy,  as  a 

^hole,  has  been  largely  to  develop  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and 

^  increase  enormously  the  value  of  landed  property  ;  land,  in  parts 

'fhich  before  the  construction  of  railways  was  valued  at  from  £1  to 

^^  per  acre,  having  been  subsequently  sold  at  prices  varying  from 

fiLO  to  £20  per  acre.     Moreover,  the  railway  and  telegraph*lines 

yield  a  revenue  which  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  interest  on  their 

cost  after  paying  working- expenses. 


i 
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Fnrposes  of  Money  composing  Public  Debt. 
A  Btfttement  is  supplied,  made  up  from  a  table  givBQ  in  tb© 
Financial  Statement  of  1897,  to  which  the  amount  raised  during 
the  past  year  is  added,  showing  (though  admittedly  not  w^ith 
exactness)  the  pui'poses  for  which  the  money  was  raised  or  yoted 
which  now  forms  the  pubhc  debt  of  the  colony ;  and  it  gives  the 
position  (1)  as  in  1870,  before  the  large  expenditure  under  the  public- 
works  policy  began  ;  (2)  as  in  March,  1891,  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act ;  and  (3)  as  in  March,  1898 : — 
Public  Debt   op   New  Zealand,    1870-1891-1898,    showing  APPBOXiMATXty 


THE   Amounts  raised  ob  %^oted 
Four  Classes. 


UNDKB    VARIOUS    HeaDS,    ABRANGKO     IK 


{a,)  Rfttlways 

LandH  im prove meBi  (roads  and 
bridges)     .. 

Public  works  And  buildings 

L^od-purcbaBes 

iDimigratioQ 

Mnori  war     . . 

Defence 

Telegraphs    ,, 

Gold  field  8  and  coal -mi  nag 

LightbouseB  and  barboure 
^h.)  Advaneea  to  uettleFS   . . 

Lo&Tvs  to  local  bodieB.  * 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  preferred 
fltiarea 

New  Zealand  CodsoIb  depoaiU 

D<'f3ciericiefl  in  revenue 
Charges  and  oxpenses  of  raising 

loariA 
Provincial  I i abilities  . . 
Miflcellaneous 


On  aoth  June, 

1670. 

£ 

850|000 


1.4fl?,000 
306,000 
814,000 

2,857,000 

139[0G0 
47^000 


ic 


On  31  Bt  Mojrcb, 

1^1. 

£ 

14.580,000 

8.619,000 

3,661,000 

1,546,000 

2,459,000 

2,367,000 

1,638,000 

769,000 

671,000 

484,000 

325,000 


1,962,000 


IdA 


583,000  1.637*000 

786.000 

1,907.516  2,416.350 


Total  public  debt 


7,n>0,516        38.830,350        44/,>f.3.42i 


It  will  be  found  that  on  the  31st  March,  1898,  out  of 
debt   of    £44,963,424   the  amounts   allocated   for    services 
approximately  the  following  proportions  of  the  whole  : — 
For  Railways  *.  ..  ,.  ..     3339 

,    Landi  improvement  (roads  and  bridges)  . 

,    Public  workB  and  buildingB 

^    Land-purcbaBea  . .  . . 

^     Immigraiion    ,,  ..  .. 

,     Maori  war 

,    Defence  . .  . .  . . 

,    TeU  graphs 

^     G  0 1  dfield  a  an  d  coal  -  m  in  es 

«    Lighthouses  and  harbours 


a  total 
formed 


On  31st  March, 

15,014. 

4.056,£ 

3.686.C 

3.043,C 

2,459,000 

2,357.000 

1.638.000 

709,000 

721.000 

484,000 

1,500,000 

1.165,600 

500,000 
856,000 
1.982,000      I 

1,037,000 

786,000 

2,808.924 


•  Note.— Only  a  portion  of  expenditure  of  old  Provinciftl  Govemment*  on  riulir«vt 
bfCstiie  puMic  debt  of  tbo  colony^  Tbe  totnl  expenditure  en  rail  ways  iProvmrtAl  «iid 
Oenei&l  Guvei»i[)»eDt).  toBlfit  Manh,  189^.  vas  £16,70^.7bJ},  wbich  iucUidec  £l,i&i,£fii  Fpeat 
by  tbfi  I'tovincial  OoverniuentB,  of  wMoh  4^1250  ^aa  for  tlie  Dunedin  and  Fort  Cbalaiaia 


mmntic  woRSB. 


The  total  sum  is  divided  into  four  classes  in  the  table,  of  which 
(a.)  is  composed  of  the  various  services  above  referred  to,  and  the 
total  of  which  forms  7612  per  cent,  of  the  whole  debt  in  1898. 
Class  (b.)  consists  of  moneys  devoted  to  what  may  be  termed  invest- 
ments, being  7*83  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  (c.)  moneys  paid  away  in 
charges  ami  expenses  of  raising  loans,  also  to  meet  deficiencies  of 
revenue,  besides  old  provincial  liabihties,  9'80  per  cent.  ;  and  [d,), 
an  amount  o£  over  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  set  down  as 
miscellaneous,  and  forming  6*25  per  cent,  of  the  debt. 

The  figures  given  as  to  railways  do  not  include  all  the  sums 
spent  by  the  Provincial  Governments,  as  explained  in  the  note  to 
the  table,  nor  do  the  figures  in  some  other  items  agree  with  those 
given  elsewhere,  made  up  from  tables  showing  the  expenditure  out 
of  the  Public  Works  Fund. 

The  expenditure  on  railway-works  has  been  kept  within  very 
narrow  limits  dming  the  last  few  years.  The  railway  expenditure 
during  each  of  five  quinquenmal  periods  and  one  triennial  period 
since  the  initiation  of  the  public- works  policy  has  been  as  follows: — 


iBt  July,  1870,  to  30th  June,  1875  . . 
1st  July,  1875,  to  Slat  March,  1880  . . 
1st  Apnl,  1880,  to  Slab  Maroh,  1885  . . 
Ut  April,  1885,  to  Slat  March,  1890  .. 
l8t  ApriU  1890,  to  Slat  March,  1895  . . 
Ifit  April,  1895,  to  3lBt  Marob,  1898  . . 

Total 


3,575,362 
4,919,712 
3,120,680 
2,308,319 
978,498 
755,936 

15,658,507 


This  great  diminution  in  expenditure  has  necessarily  involved 
proceeding  with  the  railways  at  a  very  much  slower  rate,  and  New 
Zealand's  expenditure  on  railways  is  now  the  lowest  per  head  of  the 
population  of  any  of  the  Australasian  Colomes.  The  following  table 
shows  the  coat  of  rail  way*  works,  the  mileage,  the  average  cost  per 
mile,  the  population,  and  the  cost  per  head  of  the  population  in  the 
several  colonies  referred  to : — 


CotoDlM. 


Coflb  of  Con' 
fitniotiou 
o(Op«D 


No,  of      S>$  . 
Mile*  of     f^®    Prt*,«iA*^*«n 

open.      SiS^ 


Coil  per 

Head  of       Year  ended 
PopnJaticHil 


Qoeenal&nd  .,  17,077,733 
Sotith  Australia  12,573,893 
Victoria  ,.   38,102,855 

Westorn  Australia  4 ,  359 ,  241 
l^ew  South  Walea  137,369.205 
New  Zealand  .  Il5,577,392 
Taaioania  ».     3,524,051 


2,430 
1,722 
3,122 

970 
2,639 
2.018 

420 


7,028 
7,302' 

12,205, 
4.494' 

14,160 
7.719 
8.391 


473.179 
356,286 

1,174,888 
137.946 

1,297|640 
717»649 
1^.118 


£    B.  d. 

36  3  4  31st  Dec,  1896. 
36  7  10  31st  Dec,  1896. 
32  8  7  30th  June,  1896, 
31  12  0  30tb  June,  1897. 
28  15  113lBt  Deo.,  1896. 
21  14  13lBtMar.,lB97. 
21    4    4  3l9fe  Deo.,  1896, 
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SECTION  XIX,— FINANCE— ccnfmtte^f. 
Subsection  C. — Taxation. 

The  direct  taxation  prior  to  1892  consisted  of  a  property-tax  of  Id. 
in  the  pound  on  all  assessed  real  and  personal  property  (with  an 
exemption  of  £500),  and  the  stamp  duties  ;  but  in  1891  a  Land  and 
Income  Assessment  Act  was  passed  repealing  the  property- tax.  A 
full  description  of  the  syptem  of  the  land-  and  income-tax  will  be 
given  in  a  special  article  in  Part  III.  of  this  work.  The  leading 
features  only  are  briefly  stated  here. 

The  Assessment  Act  of  1891  provides  for  an  ordinary  land-tax 
on  the  actual  value  of  land,  and  an  owner  is  allowed  to  deduct  any 
amount  owing  by  him  secured  on  a  registered  mortgage.  Under 
the  original  Act  the  deduction  for  improvements  might  not  exceed 
£3,000  ;  but,  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1893,  the  value  of  all 
improvements  whatsoever  is  exempted  from  liabiHty  to  land-tax. 
Besides  this,  an  exemption  of  £500  is  allowed  when  the  balance, 
after  making  deductions  as  above  stated,  does  not  exceed  £1.500; 
and  above  that  a  smaller  exemption  is  granted,  but  ceases  when. 
the  balance  amounts  to  £2,500.  Mortgages  are  subject  to  the  land* 
tax.  The  revenue  from  the  ordinary  land-tax  is,  in  round  numbers, 
about  £196,000  per  annum.  The  rate  of  ordinary  land-tax  for 
1897-98  was  Id.  in  the  pound.  Occupied  Native  land  is  taxed  Jd. 
in  the  pound  on  the  unimproved  value. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  land-tax,  there  is  a  graduated  land- 
tax  which  commences  when  the  unimproved  value  is  £5»000.  For 
the  graduated  land-tax,  the  present  value  of  all  improvements  is 
deducted ;  but  mortgages  are  not  deducted.  The  Act  of  1893,  while 
reducing  the  ordinary  taxation  on  land  by  exempting  all  improve- 
ments, increased  the  graduated  tax^  and  the  revised  rates  are  now 
one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  sterling  when  the  value  is  £5,000 
and  is  less  than  £10,000,  from  which  the  rate  increases  with  the 
value  of  the  property  by  further  steps  of  an  eighth  of  a  penny  until 
the  maximum  of  2d.  in  the  pound  Is  reached,  payable  when  the 
value  19  £210,000,  or  exceeds  that  sum. 

This  graduated  tax  yields,  in  round  numbers,  £73,000  per  an- 
num, wmch  is  not  included  in  the  sum  of  £196,000  giv^en  above. 
Twenty  per  cent,  additional  tax  is  levied  in  case  of  persons  who  have  i 
been  absent  from  the  colony  for  three  years  or  more  prior  to  the  1 
passing  of  the  yearly  taxing  Act.    This  amounts  to  about  £1|000,| 
and  is  included  in  the  £13,0W  shown  above. 


^ 


Income-tax  is  levied  on  all  incotiies  above  £300,  aadfrom  taxable 
incoiues  a  deductian  of  £300  is  made.  The  rate  of  iocome-tax  for 
1897-98  was  6d,  in  the  pound  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000,  and  1b.  in 
the  pound  on  taxable  incomes  over  £1,000. 

Companies  pay  la.  in  the  ponod,  and  are  not  allowed  the  £300 
exemption.  The  Act  of  1893  farther  disallowed  the  £300  exemption 
in  the  case  of  persons  not  domiciled  in  New  Zealand. 

The  indirect  taxation  is  made  up  of  Customs  duties,  and  excise 
duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony. 
K  The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amount  raised  by  the 

H    General  Government  taxation  in  1885,  1890,   and   the  last    three 
H    Enaneial  years  ending  Slat  March  : — 


^ 


I 


^ 


Amount  of  Beveuue  raised    A 

by  TAxatioQ. 
. .     2,016.730 

1885     .. 

1890     .. 

. .     2,173,985 

1B95-96 

, .     2.335,761 

189^97 

. .     2,521,911 

1897-98 

, .     2,678,576 

Amount  por  Head  of  Fopul«- 

tlou  (oxoludiag  Maoris}. 

£    B.    d. 

3  10  10 

3  10  0 

3  7  1 

3  11  0 

3  13  11 


i 


The  average  annual  amount  of  revenue  raised  by  taxation 
during  the  nine  years,  1882  to  1890  ioclusive,  was  £3  8s.  lid,  per 
head  of  population,  excluding  Maoris. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  rise  in  the 
rate  of  taxation  per  head  of  population  may  indicate  (outside  the 
question  of  increasing  the  rate  of  any  particular  tax  levied)  a  satis- 
factory condition  of  business,  as  showing  activity.  In  regard  to  the 
Customs,  notwithstanding  modifications  of  the  tariff  in  1896,  the 
value  of  the  imports  for  1897-98  was  greater  than  for  1896-97, 
which  would  seem  to  show  gi-eater  purchasing  power  than  before, 
and  that  profits  of  trade  would  still  allow  of  a  large  amount  of  duty 
being  paid.  The  quantity  of  stocks  in  hand  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  two  years,  and  any  disturbance  in  prices  during  the 
period,  may  modify  the  above  conclusions. 

As  the  Maoris  contribute  somewhat  to  the  Customs  revenue,  an 
allowance  should  be  made  on  that  account  to  ascertain  more  cor- 
rectly the  amouDt  of  taxation  per  head  of  ihe  rest  of  the  people. 
By  including  Maoris  the  Customs  and  excise  duties  per  head  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  w^ould  be  reduced  by  2s.  lOd.  for  the  year 
1897-98.  If  tiiis  amount  be  deducted  from  the  taxation  per  head 
given  for  that  year,  the  rate  would  be  reduced  from  £3  13s.  lid.  to 
£3  lis.  Id.  This  latter  rate  may  fairly  be  used  for  comparison  with 
the  rates  in  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  taxation  stated  for  the  year  1897-98, 
the  indirect  taxation,  i.e.,  Customs  and  excise  duties,  amounted  to 
£2,007,431,  while  land-  and  income-tax,  with  atamps  for  taxation, 
yielded  £671,145,  which  constitutes  direct  taxation.  So  that  the 
colony  still  raises  75  per  cent,  of  its  revenue  from  taxation  by  means 
of  the  indirect  method. 


J 
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The  various  local  bodies  levied  taxation  during  the  year  ended 
Slat  March,  1897,  to  the  amount  of  £692,274,  or  198.  6d.  per  head 
of  European  population.  Of  the  total  sum,  £426,991  was  raised  by 
general  rates,  £171,535  by  special  and  separate  rates,  £75,752  by 
licenses,  and  £17,996  by  other  ta»38. 


Taxation  in  Australasian  Colonies. 

The  following  were  the  rates  of  General  Government  taxation 
per  head  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  in  1896,  specifying  the  pro- 
portions derived  from  Customs  and  other  taxes : — 


Colonies. 

Bate  of  Taxation  per  Head  of  Mean 
Population. 

Proportion 

of 

Taxation 

from 

Ratio  of 

Taxation  by 

Customs 

OuBtoms. 

Other  Taxes. 

Total. 

OustomB 
Duties. 

Value 
of  Imports. 

£     B.    d. 

£    B.     d. 

£     B.    d. 

PerCJent. 

Per  Gent. 

Queensland 

2  14     4 

0  12    9 

8     7     1 

81-08 

2883 

New  South  Wales 

0  19    9 

0  18     2 

1  17  11 

6210 

6-23 

Victoria 

19    5 

0  16    3 

2    6    8 

64-42 

11-91 

South  Australia 

1  10  10 

0  16    8 

2    7    6 

64-92 

7-58 

Western  Australia 

7  14    6 

0  16    7 

8  11     1 

90-82 

16*74 

Tasmania 

2    0    8 

0  16  11 

2  17    2 

70-44 

27-59 

New  Zealand     . . 

2  11    8 

0  19    9 

8  11    0 

7218 

26-49 

k 


to 


SECTION  XX,— AGRICULTURE. 

Until  1895  the  agricultural  statistics  were  collected  and  compiled 
by  the  Registrar-Generali  under  authority  of  *'The  Census  Act, 
1877,"  annually  in  the  month  of  February,  except  io  census  years, 
when  the  collection  was  made  with  the  enumeratioo  of  the  people. 
Under  this  Act  statistics  of  the  acreage  in  grass  and  in  all  kinds  of 
cultivation  were  formerly  taken  in  February;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  estimated  yields  of  all  the  principal  crops  were  obtained  from 
the  farmers  themselves. 

By  the  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Statistics  Act,  passed  in  1895, 
the  duty  of  collecting  the  returns  devolved  upon  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  plan  adopted  under  the  Act  of  1895  is  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  account  of  land  laid  down 
in  crop  being  taken  much  earher  than  formerly,  while  estimates  of 
produce  ai'e  made  after  the  results  of  threshing  are  known. 

Statistics  of  the  land  in  cultivation  were  accordingly  taken  in 
November,  1897,  and  an  interim  return  of  the  compiled  results  was 
pubUshed  in  detail  in  the  Netu  Zealand  Gazette  of  the  27th  January, 
1898,  while  the  corrected  acreages  under  each  description  of  crop 
were  made  public  on  the  3rd  May  following.  A  summary  of  the 
particulars  then  given  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables,  with 
the  finally  corrected  statements  of  yield  of  the  principal  crops ; 
but,  in  comparing  these  figures  with  the  results  obtained  in  former 
years,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  under  the  new  Act,  statistics  of 
the  acreage  and  crops  of  land  held  and  cultivated  by  Maoris  are 
included  ;  whereas  previously  information  about  the  farming  carried 
on  by  Maoris  was  obtained  only  when  a  census  of  the  Native  race 
was  taken. 

A  deduction  has  been  made  from  the  acreages  under  each  kind 
of  grain  as  first  published,  so  as  to  counterbalance  losses  on  account 
of  the  dry  weather  which  prevailed  prior  to  harvest  and  after  the 
returns  were  collected. 


. 


returns  were  collected.  ^H 
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^1 

ACEEAOE     UKDER     SOWN     GRASSES,     AND     GULTIVATTON     GENERALITY,    FOR    EACH      ^| 

COCNTY,    AB   ON  THE   15TH   NOVEMBER,    1897. 

m 

Coi3Iltie«4 

In  Bown 

ftfti^r 

b&visg 

been 

ploughed. 

InfiowD 
GraBRtja, 

not 
prc'vioualy 
ploughfid. 

'  Lftod 
broken 

tip 

but  Dot 

uudft 

Crop. 

Tot»l 

;     UDdor 

Crop. 

5 

! 

5 

Aorea* 

Acrfifl. 

Aoxefl. 

Aores. 

1 
Acresj  Aorea. 

Acres . 

MongoDDi  ..            « 

4,762 

8,839 

99 

915 

48 

109 

1 

Whangftroa 

621 

8,498 

•  • 

49 

28 

69 

3 

Hoktwiga  ,, 

426 

14,099 

3 

616 

82 

206 

39 

Bfcy  of  lalandB 

4,411 

24,006'         34 

796 

122 

229 

4.805 

Hobson 

924 

15,767       466 

484 

62 

185 

29 

Whaogarei 

17,771 

53,716       112 

2,063 

63 

869 

58 

Otamatea  ,. 

4,174 

50,303,       133 

556 

63 

252 

27 

Bodney 

8.933 

56,5121       508 

1,099 

127 

942 

201 

Waitemaia 

17»838 

23.2781       666 

1,723 

278 

1,816 

154 

Eden 

16.017 

3,544 

73 

1,799 

770 

644 

296 

Manukau   , . 

90,190 

75,206 

2»591 

18,966 

220 

1.846 

965 

Coroinaiidel 

2,887: 

7.530 

21 

183 

39 

84 

n      Thames      ,, 
m      Ohinemuri 
■      Piako 

2,562 

2,940 

2 

681 

42 

197 

**I0 

4,866 

7,011 

90 

1,002 

50 

72 

49 

108,384 

37,581 

2,548 

16,628 

83 

258 

975      ^ 

Waikato     .. 

.  '       41,2(>0 

28,805 

372 

9,310 

77 

442 

4,947      ■ 

_       Waipa        .. 

60,157 

8,453 

176 

11,757 

95 

561 

479      ^ 

■       Raglan 

10,742 

66,168 

too 

2,656 

42 

102 

62 

■      Kawhia 

17,405 

13,391 

2,220 

2 

id 

1 

■      West  Taupo 

)         6,f5f50 

4,961 

2,068 

6 

41 

51 

P      East  Tanpo 

:             136 

3,791 

268 

19 

27 

8 

Botorua 

yie 

1,670 

17 

552 

11 

23 

2 

Tauranga  .. 

28 » 186 

18,690 

303 

7,935 

84 

344 

141 

H       Whakatane 

11,178 

14,954 

191 

9,040 

59 

-    79 

21 

■       Waiapu      .. 

1.093 

131.630 

7 

985 

16 

44 

11 

I      Cook 

27,55R 

374,624 

351 

6,934 

174 

448 

253 

■       Wairoa 

14,492 

213,554:       309 

2,913 

31 

106 

187 

P       Hawke'8  Bay 

172,128 

407,915|  2,710 

17.411 

581 

562 

1,665 

Waipawa   . . 

98,983 

332,814 

28 

9,782 

803 

319 

1,527     ■ 

Patangata . . 

77,568 

298,1  Hi 

71 

5,183 

100 

102 

575    ■ 

Taranald    .. 

87,482 

129,8.35 

OTi 

5.945 

289 

337 

216    ■ 

Hawcra 

40,251 

145,195 

58 

8,749 

412 

122 

345    ■ 

Patca 

86,673 

y3,aoi 

110 

4,751 

92 

154 

446     ^ 

Clifton 

!         9.1H5 

38,126 

17 

1,671 

32 

64 

4 

Stratford    . . 

145 

105 » 685 

728 

86 

21 

8          11 

Waitotara  . . 

26,902 

60,789 

6 

4.162 

160 

264 

221    M 

Wanganui  ^ . 

16,701 

137,046 

145 

4,771 

126 

881 

d49    ■ 

Baugibikei 

54,275 

161,139 

30 

17,988 

209 

317 

1,109     ^ 

Oroua 

17.650 

158,729 

198 

9,010 

284 

681 

410 

Kiwitea      , . 

558; 

114.831 

,    4 

1,533 

49 

142 

15 

Poll  angina                . . 

343 

58,681 

,    , 

192 

31 

85 

15 

Manawatu 

40,705 

63,941 

2,083 

14,402 

104 

179 

a54    _ 

Homwhenua 

1,438 

90,418 

13 

2,609 

106 

278 

as  m 

Pabiatua   .. 

1,096 

116,899 

21 

884 

138 

275 

J 
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Countiefl. 

In  Sown 
GrasseB, 

alter 
having 

been 

In  Sown 
GrasseB, 

not 
previously 

Land 
broken 

up 
but  not 

under 

Total 
under 
Crop. 

1 

1 

t 
o 

il 

ploughed. 

ploughed. 

Crop. 

a 

a 

|j^ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ao^es. 

Acres. 

Aores. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Wairarapa  North     . . 

28,821 

500,184 

108 

12,349 

288 

422 

568 

Wairarapa  South    . . 

48,545 

308,253 

296 

17,275 

203 

319 

822 

Hutt 

9,184 

136,415 

112 

2,279 

436 

426 

110 

Sounds 

1,417 

42,872 

314 

49 

64 

18 

Marlborough 

49,835 

84,506 

422 

24,176 

204 

359 

995 

Kaikoura   .. 

29,988 

49,843 

4,158 

35 

32 

83 

Golliugwood 

2,824 

28,836 

8 

1,017 

16 

239 

11 

Waimea 

83,086 

116,337 

314 

21,729 

327 

1,366 

196 

Buller 

1,066 

6,056 

. , 

169 

54 

117 

1 

Inangahua 

5,358 

14,359 

45 

954 

35 

68 

38 

Amuri 

48,897 

49,952 

343 

8,199 

58 

28 

956 

Cheviot 

12,128 

12,193 

10,210 

85 

35 

442 

Grey 

6,141 

13,727 

748 

41 

84 

3 

Westland  .. 

4,720 

14,932 

25 

740 

13 

76 

2 

Aahley 

224,873 

100,830 

1,527 

88,904 

610 

407 

2,196 

Selwyn 

291,630 

26,466 

2,475 

145,630 

1,960 

1,038 

4,472 

Akaroa 

21,619 

149,977 

145 

5,555 

139 

302 

364 

Aahburton 

383,880 

23,666 

1,370 

173,381 

657 

361 

11,049 

Geraldine  .. 

127,305 

6,388 

1,243 

63,361 

256 

305 

1,787 

Levels 

81,918 

1,731 

337 

47,452 

437 

205 

1,114 

Waimate    .. 

197,846 

27,635 

3,262 

80,697 

367 

160 

842 

Mackenzie 

52,715 

8,487 

345 

14,297 

71 

9 

786 

Waitaki     .. 

193,215 

17,730 

3,217 

81,356 

515 

195 

1,223 

Waihemo  .. 

29,388 

4.739 

548 

11,861 

108 

42 

129 

Waikouaiti 

18,198 

68,957 

249 

7,279 

147 

103 

103 

PeniDsula  . . 

2,474 

12,769 

2,012 

131 

87 

99 

Taieri 

80,452 

17,197 

744 

32,577 

734 

316 

430 

Bruce 

91.710 

4.901 

1,523 

42,526 

216 

93 

358 

Clntha 

149,355 

25,397 

3,590 

57,747 

319 

129 

481 

Tuapeka    . . 

85,266 

14,578 

3.317 

38,600 

235 

272 

222 

Maniototo  . . 

30,835 

3,059 

1,399 

23,527 

224 

24 

251 

Vinoent     . . 

20,348 

2,224 

2,756 

13,678 

141 

162 

48 

Lake 

11,162 

6,271 

4,050 

11,513 

167 

55 

183 

Southland . . 

463,060 

40,563 

10,878 

195,803 

944 

590 

968 

Wallace  and  Fiord  . . 

147.468 

33,869 

1,188 

61,193 

210 

98 

308 

Stewart  Island 

29 

284 

•• 

» 

16 

4 

•• 

Total  .. 

4,123,304 

5,743,245 

60,7921,517,222 

i 

16,177 

22,387 

52,546 
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The  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  (including  sown  grasses  and 
land  broken  up  but  not  under  crop)  amounted  to  11,483,127  acres. 
Of  this  area,  land  under  artificial  grasses  comprised  85*92  per  cent. ; 
land  under  grain-crops,  6*33  per  cent. ;  land  under  root  and  green 
crops,  6*88  per  cent. ;  land  in  garden  and  orchard,  0*34  per  cent. ; 
and  land  in  fallow,  0*63  per  cent. 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  harvest  of  1898  showed  an  average  yield  of  17*95 
bushels  per  acre,  the  crop  realised  being  5,670,017  bushels,  against 
6,926,523  bushels  in  1897,  6,843,768  bushels  in  1896,  3,613,037 
bushels  in  1895,  4,891,695  bushels  in  1894,  8,378,217  bushels  in 
1893,  and  10,257,738  bushels  in  1892. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  of  last  season's  harvest  held  by  farmers 
in  November,  1897,  as  shown  by  the  gazetted  figures,  was  1,149,661 
bushels,  an  amount  barely  sufficient  to  meet  demands  for  con- 
sumption in  the  colony  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  wheat  upon  the 
market.  No  doubt  stocks  of  flour  and  grain  are  held  by  merchants 
and  millers.  The  total  amount  of  wheat  exported  during  the  year 
1897  was  only  72,167  bushels,  showing  that  New  Zealand  had  little 
more  than  was  actually  required  for  consumption  by  her  own  people. 

The  area  under  wheat  for  threshing  increased  however  from 
258,608  acres  in  1897  to  315,801  acres  in  1898 ;  and  to  this  increase 
of  57,193  acres,  all  the  provincial  districts  with  the  exception  of 
Hawke's  Bay,  where  the  area  under  this  cereal  is  but  small,  con- 
tributed. In  addition  to  the  area  cut  for  threshing,  20,746  acres 
were  cut  for  chaff,  and  24  acres  for  ensilage,  while  11,444  acres 
were  fed  down  with  stock,  so  that  the  total  area  grown  in  wheat 
was  348,015  acres. 

Of  the  315,801  acres  in  wheat  this  year,  no  less  than  200,992 
acres  were  in  Canterbury,  and  80,445  acres  in  Otago. 

The  area  under  wheat  for  grain,  the  estimated  gross  produce 
in  bushels,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
jrears  were : — 


Land  under 

Estimated 

Average 

Yield 

per  Acre. 

Year. 

Wheat. 

GrosB  Produce. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

:i889 

•             . . 

362,163 

8,770,246 

24-22 

:i890 

335,861 

8,448,506 

2615 

a89i 

301,460 

6,723,610 

18-99 

189a 

402,273 

10,257,738 

25-50 

1898 

381,246 

8,378,217 

21-98 

1894 

242,787 

4,891,695 

2015 

1895 

148,675 

3,613,087 

24-32 

1896 

245,441 

6,848,768 

27-88 

1897 

258,608 

5,926,523 

22  92 

1898 

315,801 

5,670,017 

17-95 
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The  foUowiog  gives  the  area  in  wheat  and  the  estimated  produce, 
for  the  Australian  Colonies,  for  the  season  of  1897  or  1898  :^ 


Oolonj. 

Queensland  (1897) 

New  South  Wales  (1898)     . . 

Victorift  (1898) 

South  Australia  (1898) 

Western  AuBtralia  (1897)     . , 

Taam&nia  (1897)    .. 

Acrai. 

85.831 

992.484 

1,688,019 

1,522.668 

31,488 

74,516 

Bnsliels. 
601,254 
10,548,288 
10,425.763 
4,014,852     ' 

248.927 
1,286.380 

p«r  Aera. 

16-78 

10*63 

6*36 

2^ 

775 

17*26 

Consuviption  of  Wlieat, 

The  yearly  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  of  population  in  New 
Zealand,  as  previously  stated,  has  been  estimated  at  6  bushels. 

The  diOiculty  of  correctly  computing  the  consumption  of 
bread-stuffs  is  shown  by  the  great  differeoces  iu  the  estimates 
arrived  at. 

The  average  quantity  required  per  head  of  the  population  (exdu- 
Bive  of  that  used  for  seed)  has  been  calculated  at  64  bushels  for 
New  South  Wales,  and  4^  to  5  bushels  for  Victoria,  by  statisticians 
in  those  colonies, 

The  average  consumption  of  wheaten  bread-stufifs  in  New  Zea- 
land thus  appears  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  Victoria. 

The  following  is  the  average  annual  consumption  of  wheat  per , 
inhabitant  in  some  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  :— 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Prance 

Germany 

Kussia 

Italy 

United  States 

The  English  consumption  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  appeajrs 
to  have  ranged  from  5^  to  6  bushels  per  head  of  population.  It  is 
stated  that  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  not  uow  as  high 
as  4^  bushels,  the  severe  industrial  depression  of  1893  causing  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  cheaper  grains*  It  is  believed  that  Indian  corn 
replaces  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  that  would  otherwise  be 
consumed. 


Wheat'Cwp  of  the  World. 

In  the  next  table  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  for   the  years' 
1892  and  1895  is  shown.     The  figures  are  taken,  with  the  exception 
of  produce  for   the    Australasian   Colonies,   from   the  **  Year-book 
of  the   United   States    Department  of  Agriculture/*   published 
Washington  in  1697  :— - 


I 


AOBIOULTUBB. 
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Wheat -CBOP   op   thb   World,   fob  the   Ybj 

iBS    1892    AND    1896. 

Country. 

1892. 
1.000  Bushels. 

1.000  Bushels. 

Austria 

50,174 

43,991 

Hungary 

142,668 

160,660 

Croatia- Slavonia 

7,071 

8,000 

Bosnia- Herzegovina                  '    2,000 

2,060 

Montenegro 

260 

220 

Servia 

10,000 

9,300 

Roumania 

63,942 

69,200 

Turkey  in  Europ 

e                        20,000 

24,000 

Bulgaria 

40,441 

46,600 

Greece 

4,600 

4,800 

Italy 

116,686 

132,000 

Spain 

82,288 

88,000 

Portugal 

6,000 

6,600 

France 

810,836 

387,823 

Switzerland 

4,000 

4,800 

Germany 

116,216 

106,140 

Belgium 

19,600 

17,216 

Netherlands 

6,380 

6,400 

Great  Britain    . 

60,407 

68,851 

Ireland 

2,214 

1,191 

Denmark 

4,964 

4,340 

Sweden 

4,843 

4,671 

Norway 

260 

300 

Russia  in  Barop< 

i             ..        837,670 
Europe*..     1,410,688 

366,148 

Totals,  I 

1,484,801 

Russia  in  Asia  . 

72,000 

76,000 

British  India     . 

.   ^       ..        206,640 

181,997 

Asiatic  Turkey  . 

44,000 

44,000 

Persia . . 

18,667 

20,000 

Japan  . . 

16,741 

16,000 

Cyprus 

2,000 

2,400 

Totals,  Asia' 

368,948 

339,397 

Egypt.. 

8,262 

12,000 

Tunis  .. 

8,000 

6,600 

Algeria 

19,979 

17,600 

Cape  Colony      . 

3,500 

3,200 

Totals,  Alric 

a'          ..          39,731 

38,400 

United  States   . 

616,949 

427,684 

Canada 

49,701 

40,809 

Mexico 

14,000 

8,000 

Totals,  Nort 

h  America*     679,650 

476,493 

Argentina 

36,000 

48,000 

Uruguay 

8,292 

6,000 

Chill    .. 

16,600 

12,000 

Totals,  Scut] 

h  America*       66,792 

66,000 

*  These  totals  are  given  in  thousands  of  bushela. 
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Wheat- CBOP  of  the  World  fob  the  Years  1892  aisd  1896 — coiUin 


Conatrj'. 
Qaeenfiland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Audtmlia 
W estern  A u Bt ralia 
TtLsmajiia 
New  ZefttEuid    . . 

Totals,  Australasia  (thou*  I 
sauda  of  huahelfi)        . .  | 


1,000  B  as  bela. 

399 

3,964 

13,679 

6,436 

206 

938 

10.258 

35,963 


ja96, 
1.000  Bushels. 

124 
5^195 
5,669 
5,929 

188 
1,165 
6,844 


EecapUuUiiion  by  Continents  (in  TJimt^anda  of  BusktU). 


Europe 

Asia 

Africa.. 

North  America 

South  America  . . 

Auatralaaia 

Grand  Totals  (in  thou- ) 
sands  of  buahelB)  . .  { 


1,410.588 

358,948 

39J31 

679,650 

55,792 

35,963 

2.480,672 


1,484,301 

339,397 

38,400 

470,493 

66.000 

25,114 

2,429,705 


Oats. 


The  extent  of  land  in  oats  grown  for  grain  in  1898  was  354,819 
acres,  against  372,607  acres  in  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of 
17,788  acres.  The  Provincial  Districts  of  Otago  (196,946  acresj 
and  Canterbury  (115,253  acres)  aceonnt  for  312,199  acres  of  the  total 
area,  Wellington  taking  third  place  with  19,705  acres.  The  breadth 
of  land  in  oata  for  chaiting,  ensilage,  or  feeding  down  with  stock  wa 
224,770  acres,  an  increase  of  12,423  acres  oti  the  figures  for  1897, 

The  average  yield  per  acre  was,  in  1897,  estimated  at  30-15,  and 
in  1898,  27-44  bushels. 

The  oat-crop  for  1897  in  the  Australian  Colonies  was  as  follows  i— 


Acres. 

BuBiiels. 

Average  per  Act*. 

QueeuBland 

1,881 

32,181 

1710 

New  South  Wales 

.       39.530 

834,633 

2M1 

Victoria 

.     418,803 

6,819,288 

16-28 

South  Australia 

.       40,215 

189,716 

4*72 

Western  Australia 

1,753 

18.871 

10-76 

Tasmania 

,.       44.768 

97li996 

9171 

Maijse. 

This  is  a  very  important  crop.     In  1898  there  were  14,837  acree ' 
sown  for  grain.     Maize  is  grown  only  in  the  North  Island,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  acres  in  Nelson  and  Canterbury.     The  Provincial 
District  of  Auckland  had  13,079  acres  ;  Hawke's  Bay,  1,043  acres  ;j 
Taranaki,  489  acres ;  and  Wellington,  241  acres,  in  1898.     As  con- 
siderable interest  is  taken  in  this  crop,  the  group  of  counties  wheroj 
it  is  grown  most  extensively  is  stated,  viz. :  Tauranga,  Whakataa6« 
Waiapu,  Cook,  Wairoa,  Hawke's  Bay. 

Barley. 
Under  barley,  29,920  acres  were  returned  in  1898,  the  estimated 
crop  being  709,874  bushels,   an    average  yield  per  acre   of  23*72 
bushels.     In  1897  the  area  under  barley  was  29,813  acres,  and  Iba 
crop  821,606  bushels. 


Potatoes. 

The  area  under  potatoes  was  36,402  acres  in  1898,  against  29,990 
acies  in  1897,  an  increase  of  6,412  acres. 

A  comparison  of  the  gross  yield  of  potatoes  with  the  amount 
exported  in  each  of  the  twelve  years,  1888-94,  shows  that  for  such 
period  an  average  of  597  lb.  a  head  was  retained  in  the  colony. 
Allowing  for  waste,  pig-feed,  and  seed,  the  average  amount  retained 

tr  human  consumption  was  found  to  he  449  lb.  a  head. 
Turnips. 
Turnips  and  rape  form  a  most  important  crop  in  a  sheep -breeding 
mntry  such  as  New  Zealand,  and  in  1892  the  area  of  land  under 
this  crop  amounted  to  422,359  acres.     The  returns  for  1895  gave 
otily  385,788  acres,  boi  for  the  present  year  470,582  acres  were  set 
I  4own  as  under  this  crop,  and  there  were  in  addition  9,353  acres  in 
niangolds. 

The  cost  of  growing  turnips  sown  broadcast  and  in  drills  may 
t>e  :  Broadcast — Ploughing,  5s.  6d.  per  acre  ;  harrowing,  38.  per  acre ; 
'filing,  Is.  per  acre  ;  seed  and  sowing.  Is.  6d*  per  acre  :  total,  lis. 
per  acre.  Drill— Ploughing,  5s.  6d.  ;  grubbing,  Ss. ;  harrowing,  Ss, ; 
foiling,  Is. ;  drilling,  3s.  6d. ;  hand-ho  jing,  10s. ;  horse-hoeing,  58. ; 
aeed  and  sowing,  2b.  6d. ;  manure,  10s.  to  15s. :  total,  ^2  Ss.  6d.  to 
£2  8s.  6d.  per  acre. 

(Mops. 
There  were  845  acres  under  hops  in  1898,  as  against  746  acres 
Wst  year.  No  account  of  the  produce  for  this  or  last  year  ^vas  taken, 
but  in  1895  the  yield  was  7,556  cwt.  Small  as  the  area  in  hops  is,  it 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  local  recjuirements,  as  the  import 
of  hops  in  1897  amounted  only  to  1,306  cwt.,  while  the  export  reached 
2,703  cwt.  In  1895  the  total  quantity  used  by  the  breweries  in  the 
colony  amounted  to  3,793  cwt.  01  the  land  under  hops  in  1898,  724 
acres  were  in  the  Waimea  County,  and  105  in  Collingwood,  both  in 
I  the  Provincial  District  of  Nelson. 

Tobacco. 
The  growing  of  tobacco  does  not  progress  in  New  Zealand, 
In  1889,  34  acres  were  being  cultivated  ;  in  1890,  26  acres ;  in  1891, 
16 acres;  in  1892,  6  acres;  in  1893,  4  acres;  in  1894,  4  acres;  and 
in  1895,  6  acres,  producing  1,599  lb.  of  dried  leaf.  Statistics  of  this 
crop  were  not  taken  in  1896,  1897,  or  1898. 

Gardens  and  Orchards* 

The  extent  of  land  in  garden  was  16,177  acres,  of  which  13,058 
ictBa  were  private  gardens,  and  3,119  acres  market  gardens.  In 
wtificial  plantations  of  forest- trees  there  were  52,546  acres. 

There  were  22,123  acres  in  orchard  in  1898,  an  increase  of 
193  acres  on  the  area  so  returned  in  the  previous  year,  and  264 
teres  were  returned  as  '*  vineyard/*  The  irult-crop  of  the  colony 
is  supplemented  by  a  considerable  import  from  the  Australian 
Colonies  and  Fiji. 
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Soum  Grasses  and  Seeds. 

New  Zealand  is  essentially  suited  for  grazing  pc 
Wherever  there  is  hght  and  moisture,  English  grasses  thrive  wben 
the  natural  bush  and  fern  are  cleared  off.  In  fact,  the  white  clover 
gradually  overcomes  the  fern  ;  and,  from  the  mildness  of  the  winter 
season,  there  are  few  places  where  there  is  not  some  growth,  efao 
in  the  coldest  months  of  the  year.  In  all  parts  of  the  colony  stock 
live,  although  in  varying  condition,  without  other  food  than  such  ai 
they  can  pick  up.  Sown  grass  land,  as  might  be  expected,  heads 
the  list  of  cultivations- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1898  there  were  9,866,549  acres 
under  artificial  grasses.  Of  these,  4,123,304  acres  had  been  pre- 
viously ploughed,  presumably  under  grain  or  other  crops,  while 
5,743,245  acres  had  not  been  ploughed*  Much  of  the  latter  area 
was  bush-  or  forest -land,  sown  down  in  grass  after  the  timber  had 
been  wholly  or  partially  burnt  off. 

Seeds  are  used  much  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  following  being  a 
common  mixture:  Ferennial  ryegrass,  25  !b.  to  30  lb.  per  acre; 
cocksfoot,  2  ib. ;  alsike,  2  lb. ;  timothy,  3  lb, ;  cowgrass.  2  lb. ;  red 
clover,  2  lb. ;  white  clover,  2  lb, ;  rapje,  1  lb. :  total,  39  lb,  to  441b. 
per  acre.  Pastures  are  renewed  at  intervals  of  from  four  to  eight 
years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land. 

The  following  shows  the  acreage  in  sown  grasses  in  the  Austral- 
asian Colonies  in  1897  :—  ^ctm. 
Queensland      ,,             ,,             .,             .,             ..  11,960 

384,016 

192,205 

20,027 

4.044 

203.30$ 

.,  10, 045^278 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  acreage  of  land  under  sown  grasses 
was  nearly  nine  times  as  great  in  New  Zealand  as  in  the  whole  (A 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  When  compared  in  size  with  the  colonies 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand  is  not  large — about  one-thirtieth  of 
their  total  area — but  in  respect  of  grazing  capabilities  the  relative 
importance  of  this  country  is  much  greater.  Australia  is  generally 
unsuitable,  owing  to  conditions  of  climate,  for  the  growth  of  Enghsh 
grasses,  and  the  amount  of  feed  produced  by  the  natural  grasses 
throughout  the  year  is  very  much  less  per  acre  than  is  obtained  from 
the  sown  grass  lands  in  New  Zealand ;  indeed^  it  may  be  said  that 
the  average  productiveness  of  grass  land  is  about  nine  times  as 
great  here  as  in  Australia,  or  that  land  in  this  colony  covered  with 
English  grasses  may  be  considered  equal,  for  grazing  purposes,  to 
an  area  of  Australian  land  about  nine  times  as  great. 

In  addition  to  the  artificialiy-sown  pastiu-es,  the  returns  for  1898 
show  that  22,444,806  acres  of  unimproved  land,  including  that  in 
tussock  or  native  grass,  belonged  to  the  occupied  holdings,  and  were 
available  for  stock-feeding  by  the  sheep-farmers  and  cattle-farmers 
oi  the  colony. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 
New  ZealaDd   . . 


SUPPLEMENTARY     STATISTICS. 


I. — Proorbrs  op  the  Colony,  1891  to  1897. 


Summary. 


1897. 

1891 

increase  or 
Decrease. 

Estimated  population  (exclusiTe  of  Maoris), 

diet  Deceoiber 

.. 

729.056 

634,058 

94,998 

Land  in  cultivation- 

Holdings  (in  cultivation) 

No. 

•68,904 

38,083 

•20.821 

Total   area    including    sown 
grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

11,650,075 

8.462.495 

3,087,580 

In  crops      . . 

^ 

1,461,059 

1,285,768 

165.291 

In  sown  grasses 

« 

10,041,858 

6,966,218 

3.075,640 

In  fallow    .. 

» 

57,168 

210,509 

-153,351 

Livestock- 

Horses 

No. 

249,813 

211,040 

38,773 

Cattle 

„ 

1,138,067 

831,831 

306,236 

Dairy  cows  (included  above)  . . 

^ 

800.219 

206,906 

93,313 

Sheep         

" 

19,687,964 

16,753,752 

2,934,202 

AuoKTiAND  Provincial  District,  1897-1891. 

Estimated  population  (exclusive  of  Maoris)— 

1897. 

1891. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Auckland  Provincial  District 

, 

.       169,216 

134,724 

24.492 

City  of  Auckland  and  Suburbsf 

. 

57,616 

51,287 

6,329 

Land  in  cultivation- 

Holdings    .. 

No. 

•12,882 

8,608 

•4.274 

Total   area    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

1,626,907 

1.165.441 

461,466 

In  crops 

^ 

101,103 

70.038 

31,065 

In  sown  grasses 

^ 

1.518,194 

1,060,741 

457,453 

In  fallow 

« 

7,610 

.34,662 

-27,052 

live-stook- 

Horses 

No. 

61.821 

42,826 

18,495 

Cattle         

^ 

286.435 

234,306 

52,129 

Dairy  cows  (included  above)  . . 

^ 

60,146 

46.182 

13,963 

Sheep 

m 

1.880.692 

1,500,102 

380,500 

NoTB.~The  minus  sign  (-)  signifles  decrease. 

*  The  comparison  is  not  quite  a  fair  one,  as  in  1807  holdings  of  exactly  one  acre  in 
•itent,  and  certain  holdings  occupied  by  Maoris,  have  been  Included  by  the  Departmeut 
of  Agrienltnre,  which  was  not  done  in  1891. 

f  OsBsns,  1801  and  1806,  flgures  are  given. 
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T4IU1«AKI    PROVIKClAt   DlSTKlCT.    1897- 

1891 

^^ 

Estimnted  popnlation  (exclusive  of  Maoris) — 

1897. 

isn. 

iDCreasaor  ^H 
Docreaee.    ^H 

Tarftnaki  Provinciftl  District  - . 

82,7S1 

22.421 

10.300  ■ 

New  Ply niPBth  Borough f 

3.625 

3.360 

476   ^ 

Land  in  oul tivati on- 

Held  ings     ..             ,,             ..     No. 

•4,130 

2.504 

•1.632 

Total     aroa    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow)        Aores 

617,000 

808,072 

308,978 

In  crops 

90,555 

15.380 

5.175 

In  sown  grasses        , ,             . .        , 

595.878 

291.471 

304,407 

In  fallow 

617 

1.221 

-604 

Ltve-Btook^ 

Horses        ..             ..             ..     No. 

17.907 

10.915 

6,992 

GaUl6 

201,518 

103,356 

98,162 

Dairy  cowb  (locluded  above)  . .       » 

62,585 

26,951 

35,634 

Sheep 

456.464 

240,471 

215.993         J 

^™^^                         HAWKK*a  Bay  Provincial 

DisTHicT,  1S97-1891. 

^ 

Inerea»e  or 

EstimAted  population  (exclusive  of  Maoris) — 

1897. 

1891. 

Dtfcreaae. 

^L              Hawke'a  Baj  Provlnoial  District 
H               Napier  Boroyghf 

a5,661 

28,922 

6.639 

9.231 

6.341 

690         J 

Land  in  outtivation — 

m 

Holdings     ..             *.             ,.     No» 

•3.282 

1,913 

M.219  ■ 

Total    area    (including    sown 

■ 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow)      Aoree 

1,718,345 

1,085,454 

632.891    ■ 

^^               In  crops                      ..                          . 

40,527 

36,218 

4.309    ^ 

H              In  sown  grasses 

1,673,883 

1,021.277 

652.606          I 

■               In  fallow    .. 

3,935 

27,959 

'24,024 

1         Live-stodk— 

l| 

^                Horses                                              No. 

16,321 

13,480 

3,341 

■               Cattle 

84.300 

55,009 

29,^1 

H               Dairy  cows  (in eluded  above)  . . 

11.135 

9.039 

2,096 

■               Sbeep 

3.260.677 

2.668,893 

681,684 

^^^k                         Wellikoton  Fbqvincial  DiflTaiCT,  1897-1691. 

^ 

^ 

lac^rtiUMB  or    ^^M 

Estimated  population  (exolaaive  of  Maoris)— 

IKTT. 

1S9L 

Decrov«      ^H 

Wellington  Provincial  District 

126,856 

99,098 

"21 ,1^     ^U 

City  of  Wellington  and  Suburbs f 

41.758 

34,190 

7.568      ^ 

Land  in  cultivation— 

J 

Holdings     ..            ..            ,.     No. 

•9.119 

5,806 

•3,311  ^H 

1                     Total    area    (including    sown 

^^^H 

^1                       grasBOs  and  laod  in  fallow)     Aorei 

2. U6. 382 

1.508.587 

637,79^^^1 

^1                In  crops 

78,978 

63,313 

15.6&^^H 

^P                In  sown  grasses                                   tt 

2,064,938 

1,440,893 

6i23.CHi^Hf 

H                 In  fallow    . . 

9.466 

4.391 

-i.d^^w 

H         Live-stock— 

■                Horses                                     ..No. 

39.916 

30,542 

9.  ^"^^ 

■                Oattle                                        ..        . 

223,724 

155,466 

68,  22=-^ 

H                Dairy  cows  (included  above)  . ,        « 

50.S16 

30.616 

20,  -i^^W 

■                Sheep 

3.952,984 

2,750,461 

1.202*  ^^^ 

H                •  Bea  note  on  paga  417. 

fl 

■              /  CeHMUM,  leOI  and  ie%,  Bgurei  are  given. 

^ 
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Marlborough,  Nelson,  and  Wbstland  Provincial  Districts,  1897-1891. 

InoroMe  or 

Estimated  population  (exolusive  of  Maoris)— 

1897. 

1891. 

Decrease. 

Marlborough  Provincial  District 

12,969 

12,964 

5 

Nelson  Provincial  District 

. , 

86,946 

35,164 

1.792 

Westland  Provincial  District 

14,775 

15.929 

-1,164 

Land  in  cultivation — 

Holdings    . . 

No. 

•5,096 

3,200 

•1,895 

Total    area    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

676,298 

475,860 

199,438 

In  crops     . . 

m 

69,529 

55,431 

14,098 

In  sown  grasses 

'm 

604,844 

411,199 

193,645 

In  fallow 

m 

925 

9,230 

-8,805 

Live-stock — 

Horses 

No. 

14,890 

15,181 

-291 

Cattle 

^ 

62,446 

48,816 

13,680 

Dairy  cows  (included  above)  . . 

^ 

18,460 

13,759 

4,701 

Sheep 

m 

1.746,923 

1,631,456 

115,467 

Oantbbbuby  Provincial  District,  1897-1891. 

iDcre^e  or 

Estimated  population  (exclusive  of  Maoris) — 

1897. 

1881. 

Decrease. 

Canterbury  Provincial  District 

140,438 

129,901 

10,537 

City  of  Christchurch  and  Suburbsf 

51,330 

47,846 

3,484 

Land  in  cultivation — 

Holdings    .. 

No. 

•10,498 

7,563 

•2,935 

Total    area    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

2,652,672 

2,034,813 

617,859 

In  crops     . . 

* 

582,844 

566,153 

16,691 

In  sown  grasses 

^ 

1,959,536 

1,409,785 

549,751 

In  fallow    .. 

» 

10,292 

58,875 

-48,583 

Live  stock- 

Horses 

No. 

45,882 

47,567 

-1,685 

Cattle 

„ 

94,934 

82,058 

12,876 

Dairy  cows  (included  above) . . 

„ 

35,803 

31,250 

4,653 

Sheep 

" 

4,379,249 

3,669,533 

819,716 

Otago  Provincial  District,  1897-1891. 

• 

Increase  or 

Estimated  population  (exclusive  of  Maoris)— 

1897. 

1891. 

Decrease. 

Otago  Provincial  District 

169,324 

154,650 

14,674 

City  of  Dunedin  and  Suburbsf 

47,280 

45,869 

1,411 

City  of  Inveroargill  and  Suburbsf 

9,657 

8,264 

1,393 

Land  in  cultivation — 

Holdings    .. 

No. 

•13,942 

8,487 

•5,455 

Total     area    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

2,213,421 

1,884,268 

329,153 

In  crops 

„ 

557,623 

479,235 

78,288 

In  sown  grasses 

„ 

1,624,585 

1,330,862 

293,733 

In  fallow 

« 

31,313 

74,181 

-42,868 

Live  stock — 

Horses 

No. 

53,076 

60,529 

2,647 

Cattle 

• 

184,710 

152,820 

31,890 

Dairy  cows  (included  above) . . 

» 

61,276 

49,110 

12,165 

Sheep 

" 

4,021,065 

4,402,836 

-381.771 

*  See  note  on  page  417. 
f  Census,  1891  and  1896.  figures  are  given. 

The  population  of  the  Chatham  and  Kermadec  Islands,  which  are  not  incV&AM^  'vu 
^y  provincial  district,  was  250  persons  in  1897,  and  296  in  1801. 
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II. — ^Thb  Totalibatob. 


Year. 

No.  of  Totaliia- 

tor  Licenses 

issued. 

Days. 

Percentage  paid  to 
Treasury. 

Total  Amoui 
Invested  by  t 
Public 

£ 

£ 

1889-90 

187 

241 

1890-91 

219 

278 

.. 

, , 

1891-92 

234 

800 

7,591 

506.078 

1892-93 

240 

307 

10,800 

720,029 

1893-94 

247 

318 

10,375 

691,673 

1894-95 

207 

268 

10,446 

696,456 

1896-96 

170 

256 

11,156 

743,763 

1896-97 

158 

250 

11,911 

794.096 

1897-98 

155 

269 

13,237 

886,567 

N.B.— The  years  used  for  purposes  of  the  table  are  financial  years,  not  the  raeing 
years.  This  accounts  for  the  number  of  licenses  issued  in  the  last  two  periods  being  over 
the  legal  limit. 


III. — LlOENBEB    UNDBK  THE   GaMINQ  AND   LOTTEBIEB   AOT,  ORANTED 

TO  Bbligioub  Dbnominations. 

Return  of  Licenses  granted  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  under  **  The  Gaming  and 
Lotteries  Act,  1881,"  to  Persons  connected  with  Religious  Denominations. 


Year. 


1894-95 
1895-96 
189e-97 


Total  Number 

of  Licenses 

granted. 


Church  of 
England. 


Presbyterian 
Church. 


Roman 
Catholic 
Church. 


Not 
stated. 


46 
48 


9 

8 

30 


10 

1 
3 


23 
18 


4 
21 


PART  IIL-ARTICLES   ON    SPECIAL   SUBJECTS, 


SECTION     I. 


THE    LAND    SYSTEM    OF    NEW    ZEALAND. 

By  S.  PzRCY  Smith,  F.R.G,S,,  Secretary  for  Crown  Lands  tkud  Surveyor- 
General. 

Thb  Crown  lands  of  New  Zealand  are  administered  under  "  The 
Land  Act,  1892."  together  with  its  amendments  and  the  regulations 
made  thereunder . 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  preseofc  land  system  are  the 
outcome  of  ideas  which  have  been  gradually  coming  to  maturity  for 
some  years  past  in  this  colony.  These  features  involve  the  principle 
of  State-ownership  of  the  soil,  with  a  perpetual  tenancy  in  the  occu- 
pier. This»  whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  detail,  is  the  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  the  several  systems  under  which  land  may 
now  be  selected.  In  New  Zealand  this  tendency  to  State-owner- 
ship has  taken  a  more  pronounced  form  than  in  any  other  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  and  the  duration  of  the  leases  has  become 
so  extended  as  to  warrant  the  namei  frequently  givsn  to  them,  of 
**  everlasting  leases."  In  point  of  fact,  most  of  the  Crown  lands  are 
now  disposed  of  for  terms  of  999  years.  The  rentals  are  based  on 
the  assessed  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  disposal,  without 
increase  or  recurring  valuations.  Dnder  this  system  there  is  a  fixity 
of  tenure  practically  equal  to  freehold,  and  which,  like  freehold, 
necessarily  carries  with  it  the  power  of  sale,  sub-lease,  mortgage, 
or  disposition  by  wilL  Since  all  lands  held  under  the  Crown  by 
"  lease  in  perpetuity"  are  subject  to  the  land-tax,  the  necessity  for 
the  periodical  revaluations  under  the  perpetual-lease  system  is  done 
away  with,  the  State  reaping  the  advantage  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment through  the  before-mentioned  tax.  At  the  same  time  the 
improvements  made  in  the  soil  by  cultivation,  Ac,  are  secured  to 
the  tenant. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  to  the  selector  are  manifest. 
When  it  is  taken  into  conside ration  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
Crown  lands  are,  in  their  prairie  condition,  incapable  of  producing 
anything  until  brought  into  cultivation,  the  advantage  to  the  settler 
of  setting  free  his  capital  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  the  soil, 
rather  than  having  to  expend  it  in  the  purchase  of  a  freehold,  is 
very  apparent.  One  of  the  most  striking  benefits  of  this  system  is 
the  advantage  it  gives  to  the  poor  man,  who,  with  little  more  capital 
than  his  strong  right  arm,  is  enabled  to  make  a  home  for  himself ; 
which,  under  the  freehold  system,  he  is  frequently  unable  to  accom- 
plish. 
19 
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The  values  placed  on  the  Crown  lands  are,  as  a  rule,  low,  for  the 
State  does  not  so  mnch  seek  to  raise  a  revenue  directly  therefrom  as 
lio  encourage  the  occupation  of  the  lands  hy  the  people  ;  this  secures 
indirectly  an  increased  revenue,  besides  other  advantages  resaltiag 
from  a  numerous  rural  population* 

Again,  underlying  the  whole  of  the  New  Zealand  land  system  is 
a  hirther  application  of  the  principle  of  **  the  land  for  the  people  " — ^ 
viz.,  the  restriction  in  area  which  any  man  may  hold.  This  subjedH 
has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  by  defects  m 
former  systems,  under  which  one  individual  with  means  at  his  com- 
mand could  appropriate  large  areas,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  poorer 
fellow-settler.  Under  existing  conditions,  where  the  price  at  which 
land  is  offered  is  fixed  for  ever,  and  where  choice  of  selection  is  by 
ballot,  the  poor  settler  has  the  same  chance  as  the  rich  one,  and 
may,  should  he  wish  it,  hold  as  much  land.  The  quantity  that  a 
selector  may  hold  is  so  fixed  as  to  encourage  the  class  of  small 
farmers,  and  up  to  that  limit  the  amount  he  may  select  is  left 
entirely  to  himself.  The  Act  defines  the  amount  of  land  any  one 
may  select  at  640  acres  of  first-class,  or  2,000  acres  of  second-clasa 
land,  inclusive  of  any  land  he  may  already  hold.  These  limits 
apply  to  lands  which  are  thrown  open  for  "  free  selection,**  as  it  is 
termed,  but  in  some  cases,  where  found  desirable,  the  limit  is  by 
regulation  made  much  smaller. 

In  addition  to  the  many  advantages  offered  by  the  **  leas6-in-»{ 
perpetuity*'  system,  the  Land  Act  provides  others,  to  meet  thi' 
wants  of  different  classes.  The  rule  is  almost  invariable,  that  land 
thrown  open  for  so-called  '*  free  selection  "  is  offered  to  the  public 
under  three  different  tenures,  and  the  choice  left  entirely  U)  the 
would-be  settler.     The  three  tenures  are  ; — 

(1.)  For  cash,  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  purchase- money  is 
paid  down  at  once,  and  the  remainder  within  thirty 
days.  The  title  does  not  issue  until  certain  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  land. 

(2.)  Xiease  with  a  purchasing  clause,  at  a  5-per-cent.  rental  od 
the  value  of  the  land  ;  the  lease  being  for  twenty -five 
years  with  the  right  to  purchase  at  the  original  upset 
price  at  any  time  after  the  first  ten  years. 

(3.)  Lease  in  perpetuity,  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  value,  as  already  desoribed  above* 

The  present  land-laws  have  been  in  force  since  the  Ist  November,' 

1892,  and,  therefore,  the  returns  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 

Survey  for  the  year  ending  the  3  Ist  March,  1898,  in  respect  of  lands 

the  tenure  of  which  is  optional,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  that  teauie 

■  most  favoured  by  the  public.     The  figures  are : — 

1.  Gash:  65  selections,  6,680  acres. 

2.  Occupation  vrith  right  of  purchase :  380  selections,  81,414 
acres. 

3.  Lease  in  perpetuity  ;  299  selections,  76,953  acres. 
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"  The  Land  Act,  1B92/'  provides  for  a  special  class  of  settlement 
•called  **  small -farm  assooiations/'  which  found  favour  with  the 
public  to  a  very  considerable  extent  during  the  first  three  years  after 
the  Act  of  1892  carae  into  force,  but  is  now  superseded  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  '*  Ira  proved -farm  settlements  '*  system.  The  '*  small- 
farm  association*'  system  provides  that,  where  not  less  than  twelve 
individuals  have  associated  themselves  together  for  mutual  help,  such 
an  association  can,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Lands,  select 
^  block  of  land  of  not  more  than  11,000  acres,  but  there  must  be  a 
selector  to  each  200  acres  in  the  block.     The  extreme  limit  that  one 

Eerson  may  hold  is  fixed  at  320  acres.  Settlements  of  this  class  are 
eld  on  *•  lease  in  perpetuity"  for  999  years,  in  a  similar  way  to 
lauds  under  the  same  tenure  when  thrown  open  for  free  selection, 
The  conditions  of  residence  and  improvement  are  the  same.  The 
system  offers  many  advantages  to  the  settler*  so  long  as  the  blocks 
of  land  are  judiciously  chosen,  having  regard  to  quality  of  land, 
access,  markets*  and  the  probability  of  employment  being  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  eagerness  to  obtain  lands  on  such 
easy  terms,  these  points  have,  in  the  past,  not  received  sufficient 
attention  by  some  of  the  associations,  and  in  consequence  their 
success  remains  to  be  proved. 

The  following  figures  show  the  extent  to  which  settlers  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  class  of  settlement  during  the  six  years 
finding  the  31st  March,  1693,  At  that  date  there  were  978  selectors, 
holding  175,561  acres  under  various  tenures  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Many  of  the  settlements,  where  the  conditions  are 
favourable,  are  doing  well.  Others,  in  inaccessible  parts,  are  barely 
holding  their  own. 

The  '*  village- settlement  system"  of  New  Zealand  has  become 
widely  known  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  has  excited  much 
inquiry  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  in  other  parts.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  this  and  the  **  small-farm  association  "  settlements,  re- 
ferred to  above,  are  often  confounded  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  for 
of  recent  years  there  has  been  no  very  great  extension  of  village 
settlements  in  this  colony.  On  the  31st  March  last  there  were  1,567 
settlers  holding  land  under  the  village-settlement  system,  which 
comprise  35,484  acres,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  residing  in 
these  settlements  was  4,894.  The  total  amount  of  rent  and  interest 
paid  by  these  settlers  since  the  commencement  of  the  system  is 
Jt;31,873,  the  amount  advanced  by  Government  for  houses,  clearing, 
&c..  being  £25,932,  of  which  £2,462  had  been  returned.  The  total 
value  of  improvements  on  the  lands  at  the  same  date  was  £115,834. 
The  ''  improved- farm  settlements  "  system,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  at  present,  will  eventually  take  the  place  of  both  the  *'  village 
settlement"  and  the  **  smali-farni  association."  In  order  to  tind 
work  for  the  unemployed,  considerable  areas  of  forest-clad  Crown 
lands  have  been  set  aside,  and  small  contracts  for  the  clearing, 
burning,  and  sowing  these  with  grass  have  been  let.  The  land  is 
^eu  subdivided  into  small  farms,  and  let  on  *'  lease  in  perpetuity 
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at  a  rental  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  clearing,  Ac,  together 
with  a  fair  rental  of  the  land.  Up  to  the  31st  March,  1898,  forty- 
five  settlements  had  been  allocated »  covering  an  area  of  73,655 
acres,  situate  in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  At  that  date  501 
settlers  had  been  allotted  sections^  who,  together  with  their  families,. 
numbered  1,615  persons  who  were  residing  on  the  lands.  They  had 
felled  and  grassed  15,934  acres.  The  amount  paid  to  the  settlers  up 
to  the  31st  March  was  £46,741,  and  the  value  of  improveraents  on 
the  land  (including  the  Government  advances)  was  £64^988. 

The  size  of  holdings  averages  about  100  acres. 

With  respect  to  other  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Crown  estate, 
the  "  Digest  of  the  Land-laws  "  appended  hereto  will  give  sufficieal 
particulars. 

The  Lanb  fob  Setti^ements  Acts, 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  dearth  of  Crown  lands 
suitable  for  small  settlements  in  localities  where  they  are  most 
needed — i.e.,  in  settled  districts,  where  the  lands  are  frequently  held 
in  large  estates,  whose  owners  employ  a  good  deal  of  labour.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  but  there  is  also  a 
want  of  land  where  the  sons  of  settlers  can  obtain  farms  not  far 
from  the  homes  of  their  parents.  To  meet  this  want  the  Hon-  J. 
McKcnzie^  the  present  Minister  of  Lands,  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  session  of  1892  a  Bill  intituled  "  The  Land  for  Settle* 
ments  Act,"  which  authorised  the  piuchase  from  private  individuals 
of  suitable  properties  for  subdivision  into  small  farms  not  exceeding 
320  acres  in  extent.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  amending 
Acts  several  properties  have  been  acquired »  and  subsequently  divided 
into  small  farms  and  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  5-per-eent.  rental »  on 
a  capita!  value  fixed  at  a  sufficient  rate  to  cover  first  cost,  together 
with  survey,  administration,  and  roads  (if  required).  The  process  of 
acquisition  is  as  follows:  Whenever  a  property  is  offered  to  th» 
Government,  if  it  is  so  eituated  as  to  meet  the  object  of  the  Act,  a 
report  on  it  is  obtained  by  a  qualified  Government  officer,  and, 
should  his  report  be  favourable,  the  question  of  purchase  is  then- 
referred  to  a  Board  of  Land  Purchase  Commissioners,  composed  of 
the  Inspector,  who  is  the  permanent  Chairman,  three  other  Govern- 
ment officers,  and  a  member  of  the  local  Land  Board,  whose  training 
and  duties  qualify  them  to  advise  the  Government  as  to  whether  the 
purchase  is  a  suitable  one,  and  as  to  the  price  which  should  be  given 
for  the  property.  It  is  only  on  the  advice  of  this  Board  that  the 
Government  acts.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  properties  acquired  have 
been  improved  farms,  situated  in  settled  districts,  where  the  tenants 
have  some  chance  of  obtaining  employment  in  the  vicinity.  Tha 
amount  which  might  be  expended  per  annum  under  the  Act  of  1892 
was  £50,000;  but  the  Act  of  1894  extended  this  amount  to  £250,000, 
and  it  also  provided  that  the  limit  of  land  which  might  be  selected 
should  be  the  same  as  under  "The  Land  Act,  1892."  A  further 
amendment  of  the  Act  in  1897  fixed  the  amount  which  might  be 
spent  yearly  at  £500,000.     The  Act  eJso  provides  for  the  exchi 
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of  high-lying  pastoral  Crown  lands  for  low- lying  agricultural  lands 
suitable  for  small  holdings. 

A  new  feature  was  introduced  into  the  Act  of  1894 — namely, 
the  power  of  taking  lands  compulsorily  in  cases  where  the  Board 
could  not  agree  with  the  owner  as  to  price,  <fec.,  and  where  the 
Governor  in  Council  decides  that  the  possession  of  the  land  for  pur- 
poses of  subdivision  is  otherwise  desirable »  The  amouot  payable 
to  the  owner  is  decided  by  a  Compensation  Courts  composed  of  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two  j\sses9ors ;  one  appointed  by 
Government,  the  other  by  the  owner  of  the  property.  Only  one 
property  has  hitherto  been  acquired  compulsorily,  and  that  has  since 
been  disposed  of  on  satisfactory  terms. 

The  acquisition  of  lands  under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Acts 
should  prove  beoeficiai  in  providing  homes  for  a  large  class  of 
persons,  who.  from  inexperience  in  the  breaking  in  of  new  country 
or  other  reasons,  are  io  a  measure  prohibited  from  occupying  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Crown ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  properties  acq  aired 
are  all  more  or  less  improved,  they  seem  to  afford  to  the  small- 
farmer  class  of  the  Old  Country  an  opening  for  building  up  homes 
for  themselves  where  their  previous  experience  will  be  of  use» 
instead  of  having  to  learn— often  by  sad  experience — ^the  methods 
adapted  to  a  new  and  wild  country. 

*•  The  Land  for  Settlements  Act  Amendment  Act,  1896/'  contains 
special  provisions  as  to  the  disposal  of  lands  acquired  under  **  The 
Land  for  Settlements  Act,  1894/*  giving  the  preference  to  landless 
people,  and  requiring  applicants  for  riira!  land  to  satisfy  the  Land 
Board  as  to  their  means  to  stock  and  cultivate  the  same  and  erect 
suitable  buildings  thereon.  It  gives  the  Board,  in  fact,  a  discre- 
tion as  to  who  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  for  the  lands.  It  also 
provides,  in  cases  where  buildings  are  on  the  land  to  be  disposed  of, 
that  their  value,  apart  from  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  shall,  with 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  be  paid  by  the 
tenant  in  half* yearly  instalments  extending  over  a  term  of  years. 

Special  regulations  have  been  made  as  to  advances  by  Govern- 
ment to  sQCcessful  applicants  for  allotments,  in  aid  of  the  cost  of 
fencing  and  planting  the  same  and  building  dwelling-houses  thereon ; 
and  also  special  provisions  as  to  allotments  for  workmen's  homes^ 
the  area  of  which  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  3  acres. 

Regulations  giving  full  directions  to  applicants  under  this  Act 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
_       every  one  before  applying  for  lands  under  this  Act. 
■  An  account  of  the  operations  under  the  Land  for  Settlements 

K      Acts  will  he  found  on  pp.  383~S5,  Part  IL,  of  this  work. 

l 


Purchase  of  Native  Lands  by  Government. 
From  about  the  year  1823  (which  is  the  date  of  the  first  recorded 
deed)  until   the   6th   February,    1840,  the  date  of   the   Treaty   of 
Waitangi,  lands  in  New  Zealand  were  acquired  by  direct  purchase 
from  the  Maoris  by  individual  members  of  the  white  x«jca%.    T>\i^va% 
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the  years  1837  to  1839,  or  about  the  time  it  became  probable  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  would  be  assumed  by  the  Queen^ 
the  greater  number  of  these  purchases  were  made,  and  they  extended 
to  uiost  parts  of  the  country.  These  purchases  are  technical Jy 
known  as  **  the  Old  Laud  Claims/*  and  their  total  number  (in- 
cluding pre-emptive  claims),  as  estimated  by  Commissioner  F.  Dillon- 
Bell  in  1862,  was  1,376»  covering  an  area  of  about  10,322,453  acrea^ 
out  of  which  large  area  grants  were  recommended  for  292,475  acrea* 
These  figures  have  been  slightly  added  to  since,  but  not  to  any  very 
large  extent.  The  large  area  shown  above  was  reduced  on  survey  to 
about  474.000  acres,  situated  principally  to  the  north  of  Auckland. 
The  difference  in  acres  between  the  amount  granted  and  the  total 
area  surveyed  became  what  are  termed  *' surplus  lands  of  the 
Crown."  It  was  held  that  the  Native  title  had  been  fully  extin- 
guished over  the  whole  area  surveyed ;  but,  as  by  statute  the 
claxmants  could  only  be  granted  2,560  acres  each,  the  balance 
became  vested  in  the  Crown  on  the  assumption  of  the  sovereignty, 
the  Native  title  having  been  fully  extinguished. 

In  many  cases  the  titles  did  not  issue  to  those  to  whom  the  land 
was  awarded,  as  they  were  compensated  by  scrip  issued  by  the 
Government,  with  the  understanding  that  such  scrip  was  to  be 
exercised  in  the  purchase  of  Crown  ianda  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Auckland,  to  which  place  it  was  desirable— so  soon  as  ihe  capital 
was  founded — to  draw  a  population.  The  lands  thus  paid  for  in 
scrip  became  Crown  lands,  and  these,  together  with  the  surplus 
lands,  have  from  time  to  time  been  disposed  of  by  the  Crown  and 
settled  on.  The  amount  of  scrip,  &c.,  issued  up  to  1862  was  over 
£109,000- 

On  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  on  the  6th  February » 
1840,  the  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase  from  the  Maoris  was  ceded 
to  the  Queen,  and  consequently  private  purchase  ceased.  Thia 
remained  the  law  until  the  passing  of  **  The  Native  Land  Act^ 
1862,"  when  the  Crown  relinquished  its  right  of  pre-emption, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  purchase  of  Native  lands  for  the 
Crown  did  not  abate,  but  continued  side  by  side  wnth  the  private 
purchases  up  to  the  passing  of  * '  The  Native  Land  Court  Act, 
1894." 

From  time  to  time  since  1840  various  sums  were  appropriated  by 
Government  or  by  Parliament  for  the  acquisition  of  a  Cro%vn  estate. 
Up  to  the  date  of  passing  of  **  The  Native  Laud  Act,  1862,"  these 
operations  were  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Government  specially 
appointed,  who,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Maoris,  their  customs 
and  disposition,  were  successful  in  securing  large  areas  of  land 
for  settlement.  It  must  be  conceded  that  their  operations  as 
a  whole  were  successful,  and  that  the  number  of  disputed  cases 
arising  out  of  their  labours  was  exceedingly  small.  The  Waitara 
purchase  is,  however,  here  excluded,  for  there  were  reasons  of 
general  policy  affecting  that  sale  which  did  not  prevail  in  other 
This  purchase  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war  of  1860 
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and  following  years,  but  the  motivea  which  led  to  it  were  far 
deeper  thau  the  mere  purchase  of  a  few  acres — there  was  a  great 
principle  at  stake. 

The  difference  effected  in  the  mode  of  purchase  hy  "The  Native 
Land  Act,  1862,"  was  this:  Previously,  the  title  of  the  Maoris 
who  were  to  receive  payment  for  the  land  was  decided  by  the  Land 
Purchase  officers ;  but  the  Act  quoted  set  up  a  Court,  presided  over 
by  able  Judges,  who  determined  the  titles,  which  were  afterwards 
registered  in  a  special  Court.  Purchases  have  since  been  effected 
with  the  registered  owners. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  figures  showing  the  actual  area  acquired 
by  the  Crown  from  the  Maoris  up  to  1870,  but  in  round  numbers  it 
was  6, 000^000  acres  in  the  North  Island  ;  whilst  the  whole  of  tho 
Middle  Island,  with  the  exception  of  reserves  for  the  original  Native 
owners,  was  acquired  prior  to  the  passing  of  **The  Native  Land 
Act,  1862."  Stewart  Island  was  purchased  from  the  Native  owners 
by  deed  dated  29th  June,  1864. 

The  Native  rebellion  of  1860-69  brought  Native-land  purchMes, 
for  the  time  being,  practically  to  a  standstill. 

The  Immigration  and  Public  Works  Acts  of  1870  and  1873 
appropriated  £200,000  and  £500,000,  respectively,  for  the  purchase  qf 
lands  in  the  North  Island;  and  these  amounts  have,  up  to  the  31st 
of  March,  1898,  been  augmented  by  further  annual  appropriations 
from  the  pubUc  funds  and  other  loan-moneys,  covering  altogether 
a  total  expenditure  since  1870  of  £1,851,300,  with  the  following 
results:  Area  finally  acquired  in  the  North  Island  from  Natives, 
from  1870  to  31st  March,  1898,  7,101,832  acres.  Area  under 
negotiation  in  the  North  Island  on  31st  March,  1898,  1,400,000 
acres;  interests  therein  finally  acquired,  502,197  acres. 


Digest  of  the  Land- Laws, 

Administration. 

The  Crown  lands  are  administered,  under  the  authority  of  '*  The 
Land  Act,  1892,"  by  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Lands  at  Wellington. 
For  convenience  the  colony  is  divided  into  ten  land  districts,  each 
being  under  the  local  direction  of  a  Commissioner  and  a  Land  Board. 
The  Commissioner's  office  is  known  as  the  principal  land  office,  and 
in  some  of  the  larger  districts  there  are  one  or  more  sub-offices.  It 
is  with  these  land  offices  the  selector  has  to  transact  all  business, 
from  the  first  consultation  of  the  maps  to  the  final  receipt  of  the 
Crown  title. 

Land  Districts  and  Principal  Land  Offices. 

The  names  of  the  land  districts  and  of  the  towns  where  each 
principal  office  is  situated  are,  beginning  with  the  most  northerly 
and  taking  them  geographically,  as  under  : — 
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Land  DiHtrict. 

Auckland 
Tftranaki 
Hawke's  Bay 
WeLlitigtoD 


Town  wliere  Prmcipal 
li&nd  Office  iA  Hituiktocl. 

.  Auckland, 

,  New  Plymouth. 

,  Napier. 

.  Wellington. 

.  Nelson. 


Land  District. 

Marlborough 
West  I  and 
Canterbury 
Otago 
Southland 


Town  wliere  Prineipal 
Land  Office  is  situated. 

,.      Blenheim. 
Hoki  tiika. 

..     Gbmtcburoh, 

. ,     Dunedin. 

. .     InverciLrgill, 


Classificatiofi  of  Lands,  dc. 

Crown  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes  : — 
(1.)  Town   and   village   lands,   the   npset   prices  of  which  are, 
respectively,  not  less  than  £20  and  J63  per  acre ;  such  lands 
are  sold  by  auction  ; 
(2.)  Suburban  lands,  the  upset  price  of  which  may  not  be  less 

than  £2  an  a^re ;  these  lands  are  also  sold  at  auction  : 
(8.)  Bural  lands,  which  oiay  be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  £1 
per  acre  for  first- class^  and  os.  an  acre  for  second-class 
lands ;  such  lands  may  be  sold  or  leased  by  auction,  or 
sold  or  leased  on  application. 
No  rural  section  may  be  larger  than  640  acres  in  extent  if  first- 
class  land,  or  2,000  acres  if  second-class  land,  whether  offered  by 
auction  or  application.  No  person  can  select  more  than  640  acres 
of  first-class  or  2,000  acres  of  second-class  land,  including  therein 
any  land  which  he  then  holds.  Pastoral  runs  are  limited  to  areas 
which  will  carry  20,000  sheep  or  4,000  cattle.  No  person  can  select 
more  than  one  run. 


Mode  of  acquiring  Crown  Lands. 

Crown  lands  may  be  acquired  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  By  auction,  after  survey,  in  which  case  one-fifth  of  the  price 

is  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  balance  within  thirty 

days : 

(2.)  By  application,  after  the  lands  have  been  notified  as  open 

for  selection,  in  which  case  the  applicant  iills  np  a  form 

(to  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Land  Offices)  and  makes  the 

declaration  and  deposit  required  by  the  particular  system 

he  wishes  to  select  under. 

All  apphcations,  whether  for  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands,  are 

deemed  to  be  simultaneous  if  made  on  the  same  day,  and,  if  there 

be  more  than  one  apphcaot  for  the  same  land,  the  right  of  selection 

is  determined  by  ballot. 

Lands  thrown  open  for  application  may  be  either  surveyed  or, 
unsurveyed,  and  those  not  selected  the  first  day  remain  open 


The  Optional  System  of  SeUetion. 

Lands  for  selection  are  notified  as  open  for  application  on  and 
after  a  stated  day,  and,  at  the  option  of  Die  applicant ^  may  be 
obtained  on  any  of  the  three  following  tenures :  (a)  Cash ;  (b)  Oc- 
uujmtion  with  the  right  of  purchase;  (c)  Lease  in  perpetmty. 
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(a.)  Cmh. 

If  the  land  is  eurveyed,  one-fifth  of  the  price  is  to  be  paid  down 
at  the  time  of  application,  and  the  balance  within  thirty  days ;  or, 
if  the  land  is  nob  completely  surveyed,  the  survey-fee  is  paid  on 
application,  and  goes  tovpards  the  purchase  of  the  land  ;  the  Dalance 
must  be  paid  within  thirty  days  of  notice  that  the  survey  is  com- 
pie ted. 

A  certificate  of  occupation  will  issue  to  the  purchaser  on  final 
payment,  which  will  he  exchanged  for  a  Crown  title  so  soon  as  the 
Board  is  satisfied  that  the  improvements  mentioned  below  have 
been  completed, 

(6.)  Occupatuyn  with  Right  of  Purchase. 

Lands  selected  on  this  tenure  are  held  under  a  license  for 
twenty-five  years.  At  any  time  subsequent  to  the  first  ten  years, 
and  after  having  resided  and  made  the  improvemcots  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, the  lieeusee  can,  on  payment  of  the  upset  price  of  the  land, 
acquire  the  freehold.  If  the  land  be  not  purckased,  the  license  may 
be  exchanged  for  a  lease  in  perpetuity. 

The  rent  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land ;  a  half- 
year*s  rent  has  to  be  paid  in  with  the  application,  if  surveyed  land, 
which  represents  the  half-year's  rent  due  m  advance  on  the  Isfc  day 
of  January  or  July  following  the  selection.  If  the  laud  is  unsurveyed, 
the  cost  of  survey  is  to  be  deposited,  and  is  credited  to  the  selector 
as  so  much  rent  paid  in  advance,  counted  from  the  Ist  day  of 
January  or  July  following  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  completion  of 
survey. 

Residence  and  improvement  of  the  land  are  compulsory,  as 
hereinafter  described. 

(c.J  Leases  in  PerpHuity, 

Lands  selected  on  this  tenure  are  leased  for  999  years,  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  residence  and  improvements  described  below. 
The  rental  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land,  and  applica- 
tions are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  under  the  previous 
tenure  (b) ,  but  there  is  at  no  time  a  right  of  purclxase. 

Two  or  more  persons  may  make  a  joint  application  to  hold  as 
tenants  in  common  under  either  of  the  two  last-named  tenures. 

Eesidenee  and  Improvements. 
Under  the   two  last-mentioned  tenures,  the  conditions  a^  to 
residence  and  improvements  are  : — 
Bbbidence— 

(1.)  Must  commence  on  bush  or  swamp  lands  within  four 
years,  and  in  open  or  partly  open  land  within  one 
year,  from  the  date  of  selection  : 
(2.)  Must  be  continuous  for  six  years  on  bush  or  swamp  land, 
and  for  seven  years  on  open  or  partly  open  land,  on  lands 
occupied  with  a  right  of  purchase  : 
(3.)  Must  be  continuous  for  a  term  of  ten  years  oo  lease-in- 
perpetuity  lands. 
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The  Board  has  power  to  dispense  with  residence  in  certain  cases, 
Bnch  as  where  the  selector  is  residing  on  adjacent  lands,  or  is  a 
youth  or  unmarried  woman  living  with  parents,  and  in  a  lew  other 
oases. 

Residence  implies  the  erection  of  a  habitable  house  to  be  approYcd 
of  by  the  Board. 

Imfrovements  which  must  be  made  are  as  follows : — - 

(1.)  Cash-tenure  lands  must  be  improved  within  seven  years 
to  an  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  tirst-class  land,  and  IDs* 
an  acre  for  second-class  land. 
(2.)  Lands  held  on  lease  with  right  of  purchase,  or  on  lease 
in  perpetuity,  most  bo  improved  to  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  license  or  lease ;  within  two  years  must 
be  improved  to  the  amount  of  another  10  per  cent. ; 
within  six  years  must  be  improved  to  the  value  of  another 
10  per  cent«,  making  30  per  cent,  in  all  within  the  six 
years.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  land  must  be 
further  improved  to  an  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  first- 
^  class  landi  and  on  second-class  land  to  an  amount  equal 

to  the  net  price  of  the  land,  but  not  more  than  IDs.  an 
acre. 

Improvements  may  consist  of  reclamation  from  swamps,  clearing' 
of  bush,  planting  with  trees  or  hedges,  cultivation  of  gardens,  fencing, 
draining,  making  roads,  wells,  water-tanks,  water-races,  sheep-dips, 
embankments  or  pro tective- works,  or  in  any  way  improving  the 
character  or  fertility  of  the  soil ;  or  the  erection  of  any  building, 
&c.  ;  and  cuUlvatiou  includes  the  clearing  of  land  for  cropping,  or 
clearing  and  ploughing  for  laying  down  with  artificial  grasses,  &c 
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Special-settlement  Associations* 

Under  the  existing  regulations  any  number  of  persons,  not  Ii 
than  twelve,  may  apply  for  a  block  of  land  of  not  less  than  1,000 
acres  or  more  than  11,000  acres  in  extent,  but  the  number  of  mem- 
bers must  be  such  that  there  shall  be  one  for  every  two  hundred 
acres  in  the  block,  and  no  one  can  hold  more  than  320  acres,  exoepi 

tin  swamp  lands,  where  the  area  may  be  500  acres. 
The  capital  value  of  lands  within  a  special  settlement  is  fixed 
after  survey  by  special  valuation,  but  may  not  be  less  than  IDs.  an 
acre ;  the  rental  is  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value, 
and  the  tenure  is  a  lease  in  perpetuity. 

Eesidence,  occupation,  and  improvements  are  generally  the  samd 
as  already  described,  and  applications  have  to  be  made  in  manner 
prescribed  by  regulations. 

Applicants  should  apply  to  a  Commissioner  for  a  copy  of  the 
reflations,  as  they  are  liable  to  change  at  any  time. 
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Improved-farm  Settlements. 

Special  regulations  are  in  force  for  this  class  of  Bettlemeot,  which 
should  be  applied  for,  but  briefly  the  terms  are  as  follow  :  Those 
who  form  settlements  under  these  provisioos  are  selected  from  the 
apphcants  by  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  preference  being 
given  to  married  men.  The  areas  of  the  farms  may  vary  from  10 
acres  to  200  acres,  according  to  locality  ;  no  settler  can  select  more 
than  one  farm.  The  land  is  leased  for  999  years  at  a  rental  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  value,  to  which  is  added  5  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  advanced  by  Government  for  clearing,  grassing,  &c.  The 
rates  allowed  for  felling  are  those  current  in  the  district,  but  must 
not  exceed  £1  158,  per  acre.  Advances  to  cover  cost  of  sowing  with 
grass  will  be  meule,  if  required ^  hkewise  not  more  than  £10  towards 
building  a  house  or  erecting  fencing.  Not  more  than  100  acres  of 
felling  will,  however,  be  paid  for.  As  a  rule,  the  settlers  can  get 
employment  on  the  road- works  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  Govern- 
meot  does  not  guarantee  this. 

Residence  for  the  first  ten  years  is  compulsory,  and  improve- 
ments must  be  made  in  terms  of  Part  III,  of  "  The  Land  Act, 
1892."     (See  ante.) 

Villuge  Settle7ne7its. 

Village  settlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  inade  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Governor,  but  the  main  features  are  as  fol- 
low; — 

Such  settlements  may  be  divided  into  :^ 

(1.)  Village  allotments  not  exceeding  one  acre  each,  which  are 
disposed  of  either  by  auction  among  the  applicants  or  by 
apphcation,  as  already  described ,  with  option  of  tenure,  the 
cash  price  being  not  less  than  £3  per  allotment : 

(2.)  Homestead  allotments  not  exceeding  100  acres  each,  which 
are  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  4-per  cent,  rental  on  a  capital 
value  of  not  less  than  lOs.  per  acre. 

Besidence,  improvements^  and  applications  are  the  same  aa 
already  deBcribed.  The  leases  are  exempt  from  liability  to  be  seized 
or  sold  for  debt  or  bankruptcy. 

The  Colonial  Treasurer  is  empowered  in  certain  cases  to  advance 
Rmall  sums  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  selectors  to  prolitahly  occupy 
their  allotments. 

Sm  a  U  G  ra  zin  g  -  runs , 

Small  grazing -run  8  are  divided  into  two  classes :  First-class, 
not  exceeding  5,000  acres ;  second-class,  not  exceeding  20,000 
acres  in  area.  The  rental  in  both  cases  is  not  less  than  2|  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  value  per  Ew;re,  but  such  capital  value  cannot 
be  less  than  68.  per  acre.  Small  graziog-runs  are  leased  for  terms 
of  twenty-one  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  other  twenty-one 
years,  at  a  rent  of  2|  per  cent,  on  the  then  value  of  the  land.     The 
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runs  are  declared  open  for  selection  ^  and  applications  and  declara- 
tions on  the  forma  provided  have  to  be  filled  in  and  left  at  the  Land 
Office,  together  with  the  deposit  of  one  half-year's  rent,  ^bich 
represents  that  dne  on  the  Ist  day  of  March  or  September  foil  awing 
the  selection. 

No  holder  of  a  pastoral  ran,  and  no  holder  of  freehold  or  lease- 
hold land  of  any  kind  whatever,  over  1,000  acres  in  area,  exclusive 
of  the  small  grazing- run  applied  for,  may  be  a  eelector  under  this 
system ;  and  only  one  small  grazing-run  can  be  held  by  any  one 
person » 

The  lease  entitles  the  holder  to  the  grazing  rights,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  any  part  of  the  run,  and  to  the  reservation  of  150 
acres  round  his  homestead  through  which  no  road  may  be  taken ; 
but  the  runs  are  subject  to  the  mining  lavps. 

Besidence  is  compulsory,  if  bush  or  swamp  land,  within  three 
years;  if  open,  withm  one  year;  and  must  be  continuous  to  the 
end  of  the  lerm,  but  may  in  a  few  cases  be  relaxed.  Improvemente 
necessary  are  as  follow  :  Within  the  first  year,  to  the  amount  of  one 
year's  rent ;  within  the  second  year,  to  another  year's  rent ;  and, 
within  six  years,  to  the  value  of  t%vo  other  years'  rent :  making 
in  all  a  auo3  equal  to  four  years*  rental,  which  must  be  expended 
within  six  years.  In  addition  to  these  improvements,  bush-covered 
first-class  runs  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  of  lOs,  an  acre, 
and  second-class  bush-clad  runs  to  an  amount  of  6s.  an  acre* 

These  runs  may  be  divided,  after  three  years'  comphanoe  with 
the  conditions,  amongst  the  members  of  the  selector's  family. 


Pastoral  Buns, 
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Pastoral  country  is  let  by  auction  for  varying  terms  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  years  ;  and,  excepting  in  extraordinary  circumstanceB, 
runs  must  not  be  of  a  greater  extent  than  will  carry  20,000 
sheep  or  4,000  head  of  cattle.  Buns  are  classified  from  time  to 
time  by  special  Commissioners  into :  (1)  Pastoral  lands,  which  are 
suitable  only  for  depasturing  more  than  5,000  sheep ;  (2)  pastoral- 
agricultural  lands,  suitable  for  subdivision  into  areas  of  under  5,000 
acres,  which  may  be  either  let  as  pastoral  runs,  generally  for  short 
terms,  or  cut  up  for  settlement  in  some  other  form.  Leases  of 
pastoral  lands  may  not  be  resumed ;  leases  of  pastoral-agricultural 
lands  may  be  resumed  at  any  time  after  twelve  months'  notice, 
without  compensation. 

No  one  can  hold  more  than  one  run ;  but,  in  case  of  any  one 
holding  a  run  of  a  carry ing-capacity  less  than  10,000  sheep,  he  may 
take  up  additional  country  up  to  that  limit. 

Runs  are  offered  at  auction  from  time  to  time,  and  half  a  year's 
rent  has  to  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  eale,  being  the  atnounl 
due  in  advance  on  the  1st  day  of  March  or  September  following  the 
B&le,  and  the  purchaser  has  to  make  the  declaration  required  by  the 
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Act.  All  leases  begin  on  the  let  day  of  March »  and  they  entitle  the 
holder  to  the  grazing  rights,  but  not  to  the  soil,  timber,  or  niinerals; 
and  the  lease  terminates  over  any  part  of  the  run  which  may  be 
leased  for  some  other  purpose,  purchased,  or  reseiTed.  The  tenant 
has  to  prevent  the  burning  of  timber  or^  bush  ;  in  open  country  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  gorse,  broom,  or  s%veetbriar;  and  to  destroy 
the  rabbits  on  his  rnn.  With  the  consent  of  the  Land  Board,  the 
interest  in  a  run  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged,  but  power  of  sale 
under  a  mortgage  must  be  exercised  within  two  years. 

In  case  it  is  determined  again  to  lease  any  run  on  expiry  of  the 
lease,  the  new  lease  must  be  offered  by  auction  twelve  months  before 
the  end  of  the  term,  and  if,  on  leasing,  it  shall  be  purchased  by 
some  one  other  than  the  previous  lessee,  valuation  for  improvements, 
to  be  made  by  an  appraiser,  shall  be  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant, 
but  to  a  value  not  greater  than  three  times  the  annual  rent  — 
excepting  in  the  case  of  a  rabbit -proof  fence,  which  is  to  be  valued 
separately.  If  the  run  is  not  again  leased,  the  value  of  rabbit-proof 
fencing  is  paid  by  the  Crown,  but  the  tenant  has  no  claim  against 
the  Crown  beyond  the  value  of  the  rabbit-proof  fence ;  he  may, 
however,  within  three  months  of  sale,  remove  fences,  buildings,  Ac. 
Buns  may  also  be  divided  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

■  Survey  Charges  <m  Unsurveyed  Lands, 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  charges  for  surveys  of  unsurveyed 
lands  :— 

I       Not  exceeding  30  acres,  £6. 
Exceeding  30  and  up  to  50  acres,  Ss.  6d.  per  acre,  hot  not 
less  than  £6. 
Exceeding  50  and  up  to  100  acres,  3s.  per  acre,  but  not  less 
than  £B  15s. 
Exceeding  100  and  up  to  200  acres,  28.  6d,  per  acre,  but  not 
less  than  £15. 
Exceeding  200  and  up  to  300  acres,  Ss,  per  acre,  but  not  less 
than  £25. 
Exceeding  300  and  up  to  500  acres.  Is.  8d.  per  acre»  but  not 
less  than  £30. 
Exceeding  500  and  up  to  1,000  acres,  Is.  4d.  per  acre,  but  not 
less  than  £41  10s. 
Exceeding  1,000  and  up  to  2,000  acres,  Is.  per  acre,  but  not 
less  than  £66  10s. 
For  the  survey  of  any  area  of  rural  land,  being  open  land,  the 
DiidJe  of  charges  shall  be  two-thirds  the  foregoing  rates* 

The  Chief  Surveyor  may  vary  the  above  charges  by  substituting 
a  rate  per  mile  or  per  day  for  such  work  as  may  not  come  under  the 
foregoing  scale. 
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ADVANCES  TO  SETTLEBS. 


The  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  was  a  Government 
policy  measure  id  the  legislation  of  1894.  It  was  designed  to  afiford 
relief  to  a  numerous  class  of  colonists  who  were  struggling  under 
the  burden  of  high  rates  'of  interest  and  heavy  legal  expenses  of 
mortgages.  These  were  established  when  prices  of  agricultural  pro* 
duce  were  high  and  profits  large  ;  and,  so  long  as  business  continued 
to  be  prosperous,  they  attracted  but  little,  if  any,  attention.  For 
several  years  preceding  1894  commerce  and  agriculture  had  suffered 
from  world-wide  depression  ;  settlers  were  becoming  embarrassed  in 
their  circumstances;  and  the  high  rates  of  interest  still  charged 
were  felt  to  he  a  burden  on  the  industry  of  the  people  not  easily 
borne,  and  a  hindrance  to  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
farming  lands  of  the  colony.  In  these  circumstances  the  Govem- 
ment  brought  in  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act.  It  was 
passed  towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1894:^  and  immediately 
carae  into  operation,  with  results  which  have  proved  beneficial  to 
the  farming  community.  A  general  dechne  in  the  rates  of  interest 
at  once  set  in,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  Act  has  been 
instrumental  in  lowering  these  to  a  considerable  extent  on  several 
millions  of  money  invested  on  mortgage  of  the  farming  lands  of  the 
colony.  This  result,  while  It  may  have  diminished  the  incomes  of  a 
few  persons  resident  within  the  colony,  has  benefited  thousands  of 
deserving  settlers  and  led  to  large  areas  of  land  being  brought  under 
cultivation  that,  but  for  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  would  still  be 
in  their  natural  siate. 

The  Act  authorised  the  raising  of  three  milhon  pounds  sterling 
within  two  years,  in  sums  of  a  milhon  and  a-half  per  annum, 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  higher  than  4  per  cent.  In  May,  1895, 
tenders  were  invited  in  London  for  £1,500,000  of  3-per-cent.  in- 
ecribed  stock  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  and  applica- 
tions were  received  for  £5,960,400  at  prices  ranging  from  £100  to 
£90,  The  million  and  a-half  was  placed  at  an  average  price  of 
£94  Rs.  9d. 

An  amending  Act,  passed  in  1895,  extended  the  time  for  raising 
the  residue  of  the  three  millions  to  three  years  from  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  amending  Act. 

To  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Act,  an  office  was  established 
called  the  **  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Office" ;  at  the  same 
time  a  General  Board  was  constituted  to  co-operate  with  and  assist 
the  Superintendent,  the  title  by  which  the  chief  administrative 
officer  is  known. 

The  business  of  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  is  the  lend- 
ing of  money  on  the  security  of  first  mortgages  of  land,  pro- 
vided the  lands  are  occupied  for  farmiog,  dairying,  or  market- 
gardening  purposes.  Urban  and  suburban  lands  used  for  resi- 
dential or  manufacturing  purposes  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  Act.  The  titles  which  are  eligible  for  advances  are  classified  as 
follow  1 — 
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(1.)  Freehold  land  held  in  fee-Bimple  under  *'  The  Land  Transfer 
Act,  1885/'  or  freehold  land  held  in  fee-simple  the  title 
to  which  is  registered  under  *•  The  Deeda  Registration 
Act,  1868." 

(2.)  Crown  land  held  on  perpetual  lease  under  ♦'  The  Land  Act, 
1885/* 

(3*)  Crown  land  held  under  Parts  III,  and  IV.  of  **The  Land 
Act,  1892/'  including  land  held  tinder  occupation- with- 
right*of'purchaae  tenure. 

(4*)  Crown  land  held  on  lease  as  a  small  grazing-run  under 
"  The  Land  Act,  1885,"  or  under  **  The  Land  Act, 
1892/' 

(5.)  Crown  land  held  on  agricultural  lease  under  "The  Mining 
Act,  1891/* 

(6.)  Crown  land  held  on  lease  {not  being  for  mining  purposes) 
under  **  The  Westland  and  Nelson  Coalfields  Administra- 
tion Act,  1877/* 

(7.)  Native  land  held  on  lease  under  '*  The  West  Coast  Settle- 
ment Reserves  Act,  1892  **;  or 

(8.)  Land  held  on  lease  under  "  The  Westland  and  Nelson  Na- 
tive Reserves  Act,  1887," 

(9.)  Land  held  under  '*Tbe  Thermal  -  Springs    Districts    Act, 
1881/' 
(10.)  Educational  and  other  reserves  which  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of   **  The  Land    Act  1877    Amendment  Act, 
1882,"  by  virtue  of  Proclamation  made  under  section  50 
thereof,  or  **The  Land  Act,  1885,"  by  virtue  of  Procla- 
mation made  under  section  237  thereof;  or  **  The  Land 
Act,    1892/'    by   virtue   of   Proclamation    made    under 
section  243  thereof,  and  are  held  on  perpetual  lease  or 
lease  in   perpetuity,  or  on  deferred-payment  or  small 
grazing-run  systems. 
(IL)  Crown  land  held  by  license  on  the  deferred -payment  sys- 
tem under  Part  III.  of  *'  The  Land  Act,  1885." 
(12.)  Land  held  under  lease  from  a  leasing  authority^  as  defined 
by  **The  Public  Bodies*  Powers  Act,  1887/'   and  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  by  the  incoming  tenant  of  valua- 
tion for  improvements  made  upon  the  land,  whether  by 
the  lessee  named  in  such  lease  or  any  former  lessee  or 
tenant, 
these  classes,  Nos*  10,  11,  and  12  were  added  by  amending  Acts 
I^^ssed  in  1895  and  1896. 

V^    Q Applicants  for  loans  are  required  to  apply  on  a  form  prescribed 
^    xegulation  under  the  Act,  and  to  pay  a  valuation-fee  in  accord- 


••^^Oe  with  the  following  scale  :- 


On  an  applioatioa  for  a  loan  not  eioeedlng  £100 
Exoeedisg  £100  bui  not,  exceeding  £250 
Exceeding  £250  but  not  exceeding  £-500 
Uxoeediog  £500  but  not  exceeding  £3,000   . , 


£    8. 

0  10 

1  X 

1  11 

2  2 
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Valuation  reports  on  the  securities  offered  are  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  by  expert  !and*valuers ;  and  thtsse  reports,  together 
with  the  corresponding  valoations  appearing  in  the  district  valua- 
tioa-rollsj  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  "The 
Governtnent  Valuation  of  Land  Act,  1896/'  and  reports  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Crown  Lands  in  the  eases  of  Crown  leaseholds, 
are  considered  by  the  General  Board.  Board  meetings  are  held 
weekly,  or  as  occasion  requires,  and  the  Superintendent  is  bound  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  Board,  A  resolution  is  taken  with  regard 
to  every  application  placed  before  the  General  Board,  so  that  on 
the  Board  rests  the  responsibiMty  of  granting  loans  or  of  refusing 
to  grant  them. 

Some  applicants  offer  securities  which  are  obviously  not  eligible ; 
and  in  that  event  the  valuation -fees  paid  are  returned,  the  securi- 
ties are  not  reported  on,  and  the  applications  do  not  go  before  the 
Board. 

The  Act  of  1894  contemplated  loans  of  one  class  only — namely, 
loans  on  mortgages  repayable  by  73  half-yearly  instalments,  subject, 
however,  to  provisions  for  paying  off  the  loan  at  any  tiuie — but  the 
amending  Act  of  1896  added  what  are  known  as  "  fixed  loans/* 
Fixed  loans  are  authorised  to  he  made  on  freehold  lands  only,  and 
may  bo  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years.  Tliey  are  repayable, 
without  sinking  fund,  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  they  are 
granted.  They  must  not  exceed  in  amount  one- half  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  security,  and  they  bear  interest,  like  instalment  loans, 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Under  the  instalment  system  the  Board  has  power  to  advance 
up  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  realisable  value  of  freehold 
securities,  and  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  lessee's  interest  in  the  case 
of  leasehold  securities. 

Loans  must  not  be  for  a  less  amount  than  £25,  nor  a  greater 
amount  than  £3,000.  The  maximum  limit  was  £2,500  under  the 
1894  Act,  but  the  amending  Act  of  1896  raised  it  to  £3,000. 

Instalment  loans  are  repayable  (principal  and  interest)  in  thirty-  i 
six  and  a  half  years,  by  half-yearly  instalments.     These  instahnents 
are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  amount  lent,  and, 
excepting  the  last,  they  do  not  vary  in  amount.     So  much  of  each 
instalment  as  is  required   to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the   balance  of 
pnncipal  owing  at  the  time  of  payment  is  charged  for  interest,  and  ^J 
the  remainder  of  the  instalment  is  applied  to  the  reduction  of  tha^H 
principal.     As  every  payment  made  reduces  the  amount  of  principal  ^^ 
owing,  the  charge  for  interest  becomes  less  every  six  months,  and  an 
ever- in  creasing  proportion  of  the  instalment  is  available  for  paying 
off  the  debt. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  a  mortgagor  under  this 
system  owes  at  the  end  of  ten  years  £87  4s.  7d.  for  every  £100 
borrowed,    after    twenty    years   £66    63.    lOd.,   after    thirty   years « 
£31  19s.  lid.,  and  in  thirty-six  aud  a  half  years  the  loan  is  entirely  j 
repaid : — 
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3F  Pbbsobibbd  Hau-tbarlt  Instalmbmts  for  btxbt  Obb  Hundbbo 

PonND3  0?  THii  Loan 


Prescribed 

ApportionedHhus : 

Balance 

Half-TMT. 

Hftlf-ve%rly 

On  Account 
of  Interest  at 

On  Account 
of 

of  Principal 
owing. 

• 

5  per  Cent. 

Principal. 

£    t.    d. 

£    8.      d. 

£  s.     d. 

£     s.    d. 

8    0    0 

2  10    0 

0  10    0 

99  10    0 

8    0    0 

2    9    9 

0  10    8 

98  19    9 

8    0    0 

2    9    6 

0  10    6 

98    9    8 

3    0    0 

2    9    8 

0  10    9 

97  18    6 

8    0    0 

2    9    0 

0  11    0 

97    7    6 

3    0    0 

2    8    8 

0  11     4 

96  16    2 

8    0    0 

2    8    5 

0  11    7 

96    4    7 

8    0    0 

2    8    1 

0  11  11 

95  12    8 

8    0    0 

2    7  10 

0  12    2 

95    0    6 

8    0    0 

2    7    6 

0  12    6 

94    8    0 

8    0    0 

2    7    2 

0  12  10 

98  15    2 

8    0    0 

2    6  11 

0  18    1 

93    2     1 

8    0    0 

2    6    7 

0  13    5 

92    8    8 

8    0    0 

2    6    8 

0  13    9 

91  14  11 

8    0    0 

2    5  10 

0  14    2 

91    0    9 

8    0    0 

2    6    6 

0  14    6 

90    6    8 

8    0    0 

2    6    2 

0  14  10 

89  11    5 

8    0    0 

2    4    9 

0  15    8 

88  16    2 

8    0    0 

2    4    5 

0  15    7 

88    0    7 

8    0    0 

2    4    0 

0  16    0 

87    4    7 

8    0    0 

2    8    7 

0  16    5 

86    8    2 

3    0    0 

2    8    2 

0  16  10 

85  11    4 

8    0    0 

2    2    9 

0  17    3 

84  14    1 

8    0    0 

2    2    4 

0  17    8 

88  16    5 

8    0    0 

2     1  11 

0  18    1 

82  18    4 

8    0    0 

2    16 

0  18    6 

81  19  10 

8    0    0 

2    10 

0  19    0 

81     0  10 

8    0    0 

2    0    6 

0  19    6 

80    1    4 

8    0    0 

2    0    0 

10    0 

79    1    4 

8    0    0 

1  19    6 

10    6 

78    0  10 

8    0    0 

1  19    0 

1     1    0 

76  19  10 

8    0    0 

1  18    6 

116 

75  18    4 

8    0    0 

1  18    0 

12    0 

74  16    4 

8    0    0 

1  17    5 

12    7 

73  13    9 

8    0    0 

1  16  10 

18    2 

72  10    7 

8    0    0 

1  16    8 

1    3    9 

71    6  10 

8    0    0 

1  15    8 

14    4 

70    2    6 

8    0    0 

1  15    1 

1    4  11 

68  17    7 

8    0    0 

1  14    5 

15    7 

67  12    0 

8    0    0 

1  13  10 

16    2 

66    5  10 

8    0    0 

1  13    2 

1     6  10 

64  19    0 

8    0    0 

1  12    6 

17    6 

63  11    6 

8    0    0 

1  11    9 

18    8 

62    3    8 

8    0    0 

1  11     1 

1     8  11 

60  14    4 

8    0    0 

1  10    4 

1    9    8 

59    4    8 

8    0    0 

19    7 

1  10    5 

67  14    8 

3    0    0 

1    8  10 

1  11    2 

56    8    1 

8    0    0 

1     8    1 

1  11  11 

54  11    2 

8    0    0 

17    8 

1  12    9 

52  18    5 

3    0    0 

16    6 

1  18    6 

51    4  11 
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0  16    0 

2    4    0 
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0  14  11 

2    6     1 
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12  16    ^^ 
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3    0    0 

0    6    5 

2  13    7    ' 
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2  14  11 

7    7    (         1 
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3    0    0 

0    3    8 

2  16    4 
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2  17    8 
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1  13  10 

0     0  10 
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Instalment-mortgages. 

Under  the  eystem  of  Instalmpsnt-mortgages  borrowers  may  pa_  -^m\ 
off  the  whoU  balance  of  friiicijial  and  interest  ovnng  at  any  tim^s^i 
and  obtain  a  discharge ;  or  they  may  pay  to  the  Superintendent  ir  ^^tm 
reduction  of   the  mortgage   debt  any  sum  not  less  than  £5  or 
multiple  of  £5.      Payments  made  in  reduction  of  these  loans 
treated  as  deposits,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,,  conipounde 
annually.     When  deposits  with  accumulated  interest  amount  to 
sum    equal    to    the    unpaid    balance   of    the    loan,    the  mortgage — '^(^'^ 
may  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  mortgage  on  payment  of  the  pr^^*^' 
scribed  release-fee.      So  long   as   deposits,    with    interest    addec::^  -^If 
am*-  int  to  less  than  the  balance  of  principal  owing,  instalxneDts  o 
the  original  amount  of  the  loan  contmue  to  be  payable. 

Fixed-loans, 

In  the  case  of  Fixed-loans,  payments  of  £5,  or  a  multiple  of  £*- 
may  be  made  in  reduction  of  the  loans  at  the  due  date  of  any  hah 
yearly  payment  of  interest,  and  thenceforth  interest  is  payable  oulT 
on  BO  much  of  the  loan  as  remains  unpaid.     The  entire  loan,  or  i ' 
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balance  owiog,  may  be  paid  off  at  any  time,  with  interest  added  to 

tthe  date  of  payment. 
The  followiiig  is  the  scale  of  coats  and  fees  for  mortgages  :^ 
CostSf  Fees,  and  other  Propisions. 
Mortgages  midcr  ■•  The  Lmid  Transfer  AcU  1895.** 
liftW'Oostfi  of  preptu-mg,  or  peruaiDg,  &nd  of  registermg  mortgage  (to  be 
deduoted  from  the  advance), —  «   s     d 

L  IE  advance  be  not  exceeding  £500  . .  . .  . .     0  10    6 

P  Exceeding  £500.  but  not  exoeeding  £1»000  ,,  ,.110 

EzceediDg  £1,000«  but  not  exceeding  £3,000  . .     1  11    6 

With  ea^h  dlg&urfiemen&s,  which  are  the  sftme  in  everj  case,  namelji — 
■  Mortgage  form  . .     2s, 

■  Search-fee.,  ..     2s.  \  With  &n  additional   2a.  for  every 

'  Begietration  , .  . .   10s.  f     oertifioate  of  title  after  the  firat. 

CoBtB  and  fees  for  diacharge  of  mortgage,^ 
BeleaBe  f eo    . .  .  *  . .  . .  . «  . »     5s» 

Mortgages  under  **  The  Deeds  Registration  Act,  1SS8.'* 
Costs  of  preparmgi  or  perusing,  and  of  registering  mortgage,  mcludtng  dis- 
bataemeuts  (to  be  deducted  from  the  advanoe),^        £    ■     d 
■  If  advance  be  not  exceeding  £500  .  *  . .  . »     2  10    0 

■  For  every  additional  £500  . .  . .  . «     0  15    0 

r  Costa  of  discharge,  including  registratiou  fees  ..110 

Solicitors  are  entitled  to   charge  moderately  for  any   semcds 
mortgagors  may  require  over  and  above  those  for  which  the  above 
I  scale  fixes  the  costs^ — such  servioes,  for  example,  as  clearing  en- 

K      cumbered  titles,  obtaining  and  registering  titles,  &c. 
^1  By  arrangements  made  with  the  Post  Office ,  mortgagors  are 

^M  enabled  to  pay  their  instalments  and  interest  to  the  credit  of  the 
^V  Superintendent  at  any  money-order  ofl&ce  thronghout  the  colony, 
and  free  of  all  costs  for  remitting  the  money  to  Wellington.  This 
^  18  an  arrangement  at  once  cooveoient  and  economical  for  the  large 
H  oumber  of  persons  scattered  all  over  the  colony  who  have  financial 
H  deaUngs  with  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Office,  Loans  may  also  be 
H     repaid  in  loll  through  the  Post  Office. 

^^  The  officials  of  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  are 

bonnd  by  declaration  to  observe  secrecy  respecting  applications  for 

advances,  and  are  forbidden  to  give  any  information  respecting  the 

bnainess  of  the  Department  except   to  officers  appointed  to  assist 

^^     in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 

^1  The  Act  provides  penalties  for  persons  employed  in  the  business 

^      of    the   Advances    to    Settlers   Office    taking    any    fee    or    reward 

^^      from  an  applicant  for  a  loan  onder  the  iVct ;  for  persons  actit'i  as 

^ft     valuers  of  land  in  which  they  have  a  pecuniary  mterest ;  and  for 

^m     persona  who  may  attempt  to  bribe  any  one  employed  under  the  Act. 

It  should  be  understood  that  no  commission,  charge,  or  procuration 

^_      fae  is  payable  in  connection  with  an  application  for  a  loan. 

^P  Toe  first  meeting  of  the  General  Board  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

^"      sidering  applications  for  loans  was  held  on  23rd  February,  1895 ; 

and  up  to  the  31st  March,  189B,  the  Board  had  authorised  5,837 

advaocee,  amounting  to  £1,736,205|  and  declined  1,311  applications 
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for  £419,433.  The  total  amount  applied  for  by  the  5,8^1  appUca- 
tiona  granted  in  full  and  partially  was  £2,028,445.  698  applicauta 
declined  the  partial  grants  offered  to  them,  amounting  to  £330,240; 
so  that  the  net  advances  authorised  at  31st  March,  1898,  numbered 
5,139,  and  amounted  to  £1,405,965.  The  security  for  the  net 
authorised  advances  was  valued  at  £3,151,771.  The  number  of 
applications  received  up  to  3l8t  March,  1898,  was  7,433,  for  an 
aggregate  amouDti  of  £2,512,648.  63  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount 
applied  for  veas  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  existing  mort- 
gages at  rates  of  interest  higher  than  5  per  cent. 


NEW  2;baland  consols. 

The  purpose  of  **  The  New  Zealand  Consols  Act,  1894/*  Ib, 
by  providing  for  an  inscription  of  such  Consols,  to  give  further 
facihties  for  the  safe  investment  of  savings.  Practically,  it  esta- 
blishes another  branch  of  the  Government  Savings-Bank,  with 
extended  power  cf  investment.  Under  section  3  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer is  authorised  to  receive  by  way  of  deposits  from  persons  in  the 
colony  sums  of  money  up  to  £600,000;  but  the  amount  deposited  in 
any  one  year  must  not  be  more  than  £250,000.  The  cunency  of 
such  deposits  is  not  to  exceed  forty  years.  The  rate  of  interest 
must  not  exceed  4  per  cent.  (The  actual  rate  being  paid  is  3^  per 
cent,  per  annum,) 

Post-office  money-order  offices  throughout  the  colony  are  made 
use  of  to  receive  applications  for  inscription,  and  also  for  pa^Tuent  of 
the  half-yearly  interest  on  the  amounts  deposited.  The  Receivers 
are  the  Postmasters,  and  the  Registrar  under  the  Act  is  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  Wellington. 

Regulations  have  been  issued,  under  which  every  deposit  of  money 
for  inscription  is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  application  according  t 
the  form  given  below,  which  is  to  be  signed  by  the  applicant  and 
countersigned  by  the  Receiver  (Postmaster)  taking  the  deposit.    Tb&^^^ 
person  paying  the  money  receives  an  interim  receipt  pending  officiaL^^  -* 

acknowledgment  from  the  Registrar  at  W^elHngton.    The  receipt  sub ' 

sequently  given  by  the  Registrar  to  the  Consols-holder  is  not  anego 
tiable  document,  or  of  monetary  value,  beyond  its  being  proof  of  th 
deposit  for  purposes  of  inscription.  A  holder  of  Consols  can  obtai: 
from  the  Registrar  on  application  and  payment  of  5s.  a  certified  cop 
of  any  entry  in  the  register  relating  to  his  deposit. 

There  is  provision  for  the  transfer  of  Consols  from  one  holder 
another  on  application  being  made  to  the  Registrar  accordliig  to  the^ 
second  form  given,  and  payment  of  Is.  fee. 

In  case  an  inscriber  desires  to  ujake  use  of  his  deposit,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  to  the  extent  of  £5,  or  a  nmltiple  of  £5,  he  can  obtain- 
a  Consols  certificate  which  is  payable  to  bearer,  and  is  transferable- 
by  delivery.     This  certificate  eotitles  the  holder  to  receive  inleresw 
half-yearly  at  the  same  rate  as  the  original  mscription,  and  also  to^ 
paymeui  of  the  principal  sum  on  the  due  date. 
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The  application  for  the  certificate  ntust  be  according  to  the  form 
appended,  and  the  fee  payable  is  Is.  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  or 
aliquot  part  thereof  expressed  in  the  certificate.  There  is  also  a  fee 
at  the  above  rate  for  inscribing  tbe  amount  of  a  Consols  certificate. 
The  form  of  Consols  certificate  is  also  given. 

Interest  on  Consols  for  which  no  certificate  has  been  issued  is 
payable  by  warrant,  and  such  warrants  are  transferable  by  indorse- 
ment in  the  manner  provided  in  the  form. 

Interest  on  Consols  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  issued  is 
payable  to  the  bearer  of  the  certificate  on  presentation  at  any  post- 
oflBce  money-order  ofl&ce,  or  at  the  Treasury,  Wellington  (see  the 
last  form). 

The  Act  provides  for  the  deposit  of  money  by  minors,  which 
may  be  acceptable  to  parents  as  encouraging  habits  of  thrift  in 
children. 

The  Consols  have  a  currency  to  the  1st  February,  1910,  and  carry 
interest  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  ten  shillings  for  every  one  hun- 
dred pounds  deposited,  and  an  assured  investment  of  moneys  bearing 
a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  so  long  a  term  should  secure,  when  well 
known,  a  large  portion  of  tbe  deposits  of  our  thrifty  population. 

Application  for  Inscription, 

To  the  Registrar  of  Inscribed  Consols, 
Treasury,  Wellington. 
I   [We] ,  ,  of  ,  having  this  day  deposited  at  the  sum  of 

pounds  shillings  and  pence,  for  investment  in        -per-cent. 

Kew  Zealand  Consols,  hereby  request    that    the  same  may  be  duly  inscribed 
in  the  books  of  your  office  in  the  name  of 

Signature  oC  depositor: 

Full  address  of  depositor,  together  with  name  of  nearest 
money-order  office : 
Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  ,  189    . 

Deposit  duly  received  as  above. 

Signature  of  Keceiver : 

Application  for  Transfer, 

Iv  consideration  of  the  sum  o'  ,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknow- 

ledged, I  [we],  of  do  assign*  the  sum  of  pounds 

killings  and  pence,  being  my  l,our]  interest  or  share  in  the  New  Zea- 

land -percent.  Inscribed  Consols,  under  the  **The  New  Zealand  Consols 
Act,  1894,''  end  all  my  [our]  property,  right,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  same, 
and  the  dividends  thereon,  unto  ,  of  ,  his  [their]  executors, 

administrators,  or  assigns,  and  the  Registrar  is  hereby  requested  to  transfer  the 
same  accordingly.    The  prescribed  fee  of  is  enclosed  herewith. 

Witness  my  [our]  hand    ,  this  day  of  ,  189    . 

Signature 
Witnessed  by — 
Signature : 
Occupation: 
Address : 
I  [We] ,  of  ,  do  hereby  accept  the  above  Consols,  and  apply 

^r  tbe  transfer  thereof  to  me  [us] . 

Bignatnre : 
Witnessed  by- 
Signature  : 
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AppHcation  for  ConsoU  CeriificaU* 

Place: 
Date: 
To  the  Registrar  of  Inscribocl  OonBots, 
Treouaury,  Wellington. 
I   [We] ,  I  of  ,  being  the  bolder  of  New  Zealand  Insoribed  Oon- 

8ol6  to  the  amount  of  pounda  ahillmgs   und  pence,  de 

hereby  make  applieation  for  a  Consola  certificate  in  favour  of  bearer  for  the  sum 
of  poundst  to  ha  issued  to  me  [us]  in  accordanoe  with  and  subject  to  thft 

piOTiiiozui  oontainod  in  "  The  New  Zealand  Oonflok  Act,  189i."    The  preecnbed 
iM  ol  IB  enclosed  herewith. 

Signature : 
WitnesB— 

Signature : 

Oocupation :  . 

Address : 


No. 


OansoU  CertiflcaU* 


Ths  bearer  of  thia  certificate  will  be  entitled  to  payment  of  the  sum  of 
pounds  sterling  upon  presentation  hereof  at  the  Treasury  at  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  on  the  day  of  ,  19        ,  together  with   such    interest, 

computed  at  the  rate  of  aterting  per  centum  per  annum,  as  may  be 

found  to  be  unpaid  on  the  before  mentioned  date  in  accordance  with  the  indorse- 
ments of  interest'pajments  made  hereon. 

Tho  principal  and  interest  are  a  charge  upon  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  tht 
accruing  income  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  colony. 

Interest  hereon  at  the  rate  of  eterling  per  centum  per  annum  it 

pibyable  half-yearly,  on  the  and  In  each  year,  at  any  post-offioa 

money -order  office  within  the  colony. 

The  amount  of  mtcrost  paid  is  to  be  indorsed  on  the  back  hereof  by  th* 
person  making  such  payment. 

Dated   at  the  office  of    the  Kegistrar  of  Inscribed  Consols,  WellingtoDt 
,189    . 

,Begistrar, 

Countersigned — 

,  Controller  and  Auditor-Qeneral. 

Entered,  folio 

[On  the  back,  indorsements  of  the  half-yearly  dividends  paid  by  the  PobU 
master  are  to  be  duly  made,] 

Dividend  WarranL 

To  the  Treasury  at  Wellington,  or  to  the  Postmaster  at  any  posl-offifit 
money-order  office  throughout  tbe  colony. 


Plbauk   pay  or  order   the  Hum  of 

pence,  being  interest  lor  half-year  due 
cent.  New  Zealand  Consols. 


pounds  ahilliBgB  and 

,  189    ,  on  £  .per- 

,  Eegifltrar. 


I  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  the  above-mentioned  sum  in  full 
payment  of  interest  for  half-year  due  as  above. 

Signature : 


I 

I 
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THE  LAND-TAX  AND  INCOME-TAX. 

The  Land-tax. 

T  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Property  Assessment  Act  in  1891  it 
as  contended  by  many  that  the  Bubstitution  of  a  land-tax  which 
empted  from  taxation  all  the  improvements  on  the  land,  and  of 
an  income-tax  which  exempted  all  private  incomes  up  to  JE300  a 
year,  would  lead  to  such  a  shrinkage  of  revenue  as  to  render  the 
experiment  exceedingly  risky.  After  several  collections  of  land-tax 
upon  the  unimproved  value  only,  and  an  income-tax  with  the  above 
exemption,  it  can  now,  however^  be  fairly  claimed  that  such  a 
contention  has  not  been  realised,  and  that  the  revenue,  notwith- 
standing the  many  adverse  circumstances  attending  the  introduction 
of  a  new  system  of  taxation,  has  been  fully  maintained. 

The  yield  of  land-tax  for  1897-98  was,  in  round  figures,  £269,000, 
of  which  about  £196,000  represents  ordinary  tax ;  the  balance, 
£73,000,  being  graduated  tax,  and  the  special  tax  on  absentee  land- 
owners. For  the  preceding  year  the  total  amount  collected  was 
almost  exactly  the  same. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  **  ordinary  "  land-tax,  owners  are  allowed 
under  the  Act  to  deduct  from  the  total  unimproved  value  of  their 
land  the  amount  of  any  registered  mortgage  thereon,  and  the  mort- 
gagees are  required  to  make  a  return  of  all  their  mortgages.  In  the 
case  of  uncompleted  sales,  where  the  title  has  not  been  transferred 
the  amount  of  unpaid  purchase-money  is  treated  as  a  mortgage — 
that  is,  it  may  be  deducted  by  the  purchaser  and  must  be  included 
in  the  return  made  by  the  vendor. 

An  owner  of  land  the  unimproved  value  of  which,  together 
ith  mortgages  owing  to  him,  does  not  exceed  £1,500  (after 
leducting  mortgages  owing  by  him]  is  allowed  an  exemption  of 
but  where  such  value  exceeds  £1,500  the  exemption  di- 
mishes  by  £1  for  every  £2  that  such  value  increases,  so  that  no 
;emption  is  allowable  when  £2,500  is  reached. 
The  Act  contains  a  provision  that  in  cases  where  the  income 
from  any  land  or  mortgages  is  less  than  £200  per  annum,  and  the 
owner  is  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  from  supplementing  such 
income,  a  further  exemption  may  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioner 
upon  his  being  satisfied  that  the  payment  of  the  tax  would  entail 
hardship  on  such  owner.  This  discretionary  power  has  been  exer^ 
-«ised  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  especially  in  the  case 
of  widows  and  orphans  with  small  means,  and  much  hardship  pre- 
Tented. 

All  mortgages  are  assessed  at  their  full  nominal  value,  except 
"Where  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  owing  to  depreciation  of  the 
icurity  or  other  cause  such  value  has  been  diminished.  In  the 
«aae  of  mixed  mortgages— that  is»  mortgages  which  are  secured 
both  real  and  personal  property — the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
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chargeable  with  land-tax  is  taken  to  be  tho  assessed  value  of  ih 
land  included  in  the  secinity,  the  interest  derived  from  the  balance 
of  mortgage  being  liable  to  income- tax. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  deductions  and  exemptions  which 
have  been  referred  to  matenally  reduce  the  number  of  taxpayers 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  land -owners^  the  latter  being 
upwards  of  90,000,  whilst  the  former  only  number  about  13,000. 

If  the  un improved  value  of  land  in  any  assessment  aoiouDts  to 
£5,000  or  over,  graduated  tax  is  payable  thereon  according  to  the 
scale  given  on  another  page.  Mortgages,  however,  are  not  charge- 
able with  the  graduated  tax  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  deduction 
is  allowed  in  an  assesnment  for  graduated  tax  in  respect  of  any 
mortgage  owing  on  the  land. 

Twenty  per  cent,  additional  graduated  tax  is  levied  where  the 
owners  have  been  resident  out  of  the  colony  for  a  period  of  three 
years  or  more  prior  to  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  annual  Ta 
Act. 

Native  lands  which  are  occupied  by  Europeans  are  subject  to  th^" 
ordinary  tax,  it  being  considered  that  as  such  lands  have  benefited 
equally  with  the  lands  of  Europeans  by  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  they  should  bear  some  proportion  of  the  taxation*  But, 
recognising  that  in  some  instances,  where  the  interests  of  the 
Native  owners  are  smal!,  the  collection  of  the  tax  might  possibly 
entail  some  hardship,  the  Legislature  decided  that  only  half  the 
usual  rate  should  be  collected  on  such  lands.  Graduated  tax 
not  chargeable  on  Native  land. 

The  Income-tax. 
Both  the  number  of  income-tax  payers  and  the  amount  of  tax 
received  may  appear  at  first  sight  smaller  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  population  of  New  Zealand,  but  it  should  be  remember 
that   incomes   from   land   and   mortgages   are   exempt,   the   uniu 
proved  value  of  the  former  and  the  capital  value  of  the  latter  bein 
chargeable  with   land-tax  in   the   manner   hereinbefore   explaioe    _ 
The  statutory  exemption  of  £300,  phis  life-insurance  premiums  up 
to  £50,  renders  a  very  large  number  of  employes  and  small  traders     i 
exempt  from  the  tax.     Companies  pay  the  tax  on  profits,  and  divI^H 
dends   are    not   returnable  by  their   shareholders.     These  circucnH 
stances  will  account  for  the  small ness  of  the  number  subject  to 
income-tax  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  comparatively  inconsiderable 
contribution  to  the  revenue. 

Objections  to  income  assessments  are  heard  in  private  before  tb 
Stipendiary  Magistrate- 
It  would  be   impossible  to    indicate    the   number   and  variet 
of  questions  which  arise  daily  in  connection  with  income  aasess^ 
ments,  much  less  to  give  any  intelligent  account  of  how  they  are 
dealt  with.     The  department  has  endeavoured  to  lay  down  certfidn 
definite  rules  for  its  guidance  in  the  greater  number  of  case^,  and 
a  memorandum  embodying   these   has   been   circulated  amoi3| 


» 
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who  have  been  called  upon  to  make  returns.  It  is,  however,  much 
too  lengthy  to  introdace  here. 

Amongst  the  questions  to  which  special  attention  has  been 
given  is  that  of  the  depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery,  and 
the  amount  to  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  this  heading.  The 
Amendment  Act  of  1894  admitted,  amongst  deductions,  an  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery  over  and  above  what 
might  be  claimed  as  repairs  and  renewals.  The  allowance  was, 
by  law,  fixed  at  "  what  might  be  considered  just  by  the  Com- 
missioner/* but  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Machinery  is,  in  this  matter, 
the  expert  miviser  of  the  department,  and  he  fixes  the  rates  to 
be  allowed  on  the  different  classes  of  machinery.  There  were 
naturally  some  dififerences  of  opinion  between  owners  of  machinery 
and  the  department,  but  only  in  the  case  of  steam -vessels  has  the 
Inspector  found  it  necessary  to  alter  the  scale  first  laid  down. 
The  rule  formulated  for  the  Inspector's  guidance  w^as  as  fol- 
lows : — 

An  allowance  to  be  made  of  such  an  amount  (over  and  above 
what  is  expended  in  renewals  and  repairs)  as  will  equal  the  annual 
loss  of  profit-earning  power. 

This  is  not  intended  to  provide  for  the  loss  of  capital  invested, 
but  simply  represents  the  annual  loss  through  wear  and  tear  (as 
Affecting  income-earning  capacity),  other  than  that  which  can  be 
made  good  by  repairs. 

Obsolete  machinery  is  also  allowed  for  when  the  machinery  has 
been  actually  discarded ;  and  here  the  amount  to  be  allowed  must 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  loss  as  the  time  the  tax  has 
been  in  operation  bears  to  the  life  of  tho  machine.  An  engine 
iiiscarded  in  the  third  year  of  the  tax — the  life  of  the  engine  being, 
say,  twenty  years — would  be  allowed  for  to  three- twentieths  of  the 
loss  incurred,  less  the  annual  amounts  that  had  been  allowed  by 
the  department  for  depreciation  for  those  three  years.  Machinery 
fiuperseded  by  something  better,  hut  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of  a 
l)reakdown,  would  not  be  allowed  for. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  statutory  exemption  of  £300 
is  not  allowed  to  absentees,  whether  firms  or  individuals,  nor  to 
-oompanies. 

Regulations  have  been  issued  for  levying  income-tax  on  the 
X'fofits  earned  by  shipowners  whose  head- quarters  are  beyond  the 
-colony.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  require  a  return  of  the  outward 
^eight  and  passenger  lists,  and  to  levy  tax  at  ihe  rate  of  one  shilling 
io  the  pound  npon  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  returned. 

Yield  of  Tax, 

For  1894-95  the  land-tax  contributed  £279,000,  and  the  income- 
^ax  £91,000.  For  1895-96  the  land-tax  yielded  £271,000,  and  the 
»^oome-tax  £94,000,  For  1896-97  the  yield  of  the  land-tax  wag 
^272,000.  and  the  income-tax  £105,000,  For  1897-98  the  land-tax 
yielded  £269,000,  and  the  income-tax  £115,000. 
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Wherd  the  value  ia 
Where  the  value  ia 
Where  the  value  ia 
Where  the  value  is 
Where  the  value  is 
Where  the  vftlue  is 
Where  the  value  ia 
Where  the  value  ie 


£10,000  aod  ia  leas  than  £15,000, 
£16,000  and  is  less  than  £20.000, 
£20,000  and  is  Iqbb  than  £25,000, 
£25,000  and  ia  lose  than  £30,000, 
£30,000  and  ia  leaa  than  £40,000. 
£40,000  and  is  leas  than  £50,000, 
£50,000  and  ia  lesa  than  £70,000, 
£70,000  and  is  less  than  £90,000, 


IS 


Rates  of  Tax, 

The  ratoB  of  tax  at  present  are  as  follow :  The  ordinar)'  land-tax 
is  Id.  in  the  poaod ;  the  graduated  tax  commences  at  £5,000,  at  Jd. 
in  the  pound  on  the  unimproved  value,  and  rises  to  2d.  where  thai^^J 
unimproved  value  of  an  ovraer's  land  is  £210,000,  or  exceeds  tha4^| 
sum.  The  ordinary  tax  on  Native  land  occupied  by  Europeans  is 
Jd.  in  the  pound.  For  taxpayers  other  than  companies  the  rate  of 
income-tax  is  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000 — that 
18,  after  deducting  the  £300  exemption — and  Is,  in  the  pound  on 
any  excess  over  £1,000.  A  person  having  an  annual  income  of 
£1,900  ^ould  be  thus  taxed  :  £300  would  be  exempted  ;  £1,000 
would  pay  6d.  in  the  pound  ;  and  the  remaining  £600,  Is.  in  the 
pound  :  making  a  total  of  £55  a  year.  The  tax  on  an  income  of 
£400  would  be  at  6d,  on  £100,  equal  to  £2  10s.  Income-tax  is 
payable  by  companies,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  Is,  in  the  pound. 

The  schedule  of  rates  of  graduated  land-tax  is  as  follows  :^ 

Where  the  value  ir     d£5,000  and  u  len^  than  £10,000,    one- eighth  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterhng. 
two-eighth fi  of  a  penny  i 

the  pound  sterling, 
three- eighth 8  of  a  mnnf 

in  the  pound  sterhng. 
fonr-eightbeof  &  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling, 
five-eighths  of  a  penny  lo 

the  pound  Bterling. 
six- eight  lis  of  &  penny  in 

the  pound  sterhug* 
aeven-eightha  of  a  penoj 

in  the  pound  sterling, 
one  penny  in  the  pound 

sterling, 
one  penny  and  one  eighth 
of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 
Where  the  value  ia    £90,000  and  ia  leas  than  £110,000^  one  penny  and  two-eightba 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
Bterling. 
Where  the  value  U  £110,000  and  ia  less  than  £ldO|000,  one     penny    and     three- 
eighths  of  a   penny   in 
the  pound  sterling. 
Where  the  value  ia  £130»000  and  is  leas  than  £150,000,  one  penny  and  four-eighths 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 
Where  the  value  ia  £150^000  and  is  less  tban  £170,000,  one  penny  and  five-eightti 

of  a  penny  in  the  pouii 
'  sterling. 
Where  the  value  ti  £170,000  and  ia  leaa  than  £190,000,  one  penny  and  six-eighths 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 
Where  the  value  is  £190,000  and  is  leaa  than  £210,000,  one  penny  and  aeven- 

eighths  of   a   penny   in 
the  pound  sterling. 
Where  the  value  is  £210|000  or  exceeds  that   sum,  twopence    in   the  pound^ 

aterling. 


and 
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Thb  Government  Valuation  op  Land  Act. 

During  the  sessioD  of  1896  the  Goveniment  Valuation  of  Land 
Act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  periodical  valuation  of  all  landed 
properties  in  the  colony.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  it  ib  provided 
that  the  colony  shall  be  divided  into  special  dijjtricts. 

The  first  valuation  under  the  Act  has  just  been  completed.  The 
purposes  for  which  the  valuations  are  to  be  used  are :  Land-tax, 
local  rates  (in  cases  where  rates  are  levied  on  the  capital  or  on  the 
unimproved  value),  stamp  duties,  and  duties  under  "  The  Deceased 
Persons'  Estates  Duties  Act,  1881**;  for  advances  and  investmenta 
on  mortgage  of  land  rnade  by  the  Post  Office,  Government  Insur- 
ance Department,  Public  Trust  Office,  Government  Advances  to 
Settlers  Office,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debts  Sinking 
Funds,  The  valuation  will  also  be  used  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Government  in  transactions  under  **  The  Land  for  Settlements  Act, 
1894/'  and  -The  Public  Works  Act,  1894," 

Valuations  will  be  supplied  by  the  department  on  payment  oi 
the  prescribed  fee. 

The  general  valuation -roll  continues  in  force  until  a  fresh  roll  is 
made,  but  whilst  in  force  it  may  he  altered  and  amended  from  time 
to  time.  The  rolls  for  rating  purposes  are  supplied  to  local  bodies 
by  the  Valuer-General  on  the  request  of  the  local  authority.  The 
aim  is  to  insure  a  standard  valuation  for  taxation,  local  rating, 
and  loan  purposes. 

Owners  and  occupiers  dissatisfied  with  their  valuations  have  the 
right  of  objection,  the  procedure  being  that  laid  down  by  "The 
Bating  Act,  1894,"  and  the  regulatioos  under  **The  Government 
Valuation  of  Land  Act,  1896/' 

The  cost  of  making  the  valuation  is  divided  proportionally  be- 
tween the  departments  mostly  using  it  and  the  local  authorities, 
while  separate  fees  are  provided  for  by  regulation  for  supplying 
individual  valuations  to  persons  requiring  them. 


EATING  ON  UNIMPROVED  VALUE  OF  LAND. 


^^  August,  1896,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  termed 
"The  Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Act,"  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  an  opportunity  to  local  bodies  of  adopting  the  priociple 
^^  rating  which  is  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  measm-e.  It  is 
^ptixely  at  the  option  of  the  bodies  to  adopt  the  system,  and  pro* 
^^sion  is  made  for  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  rating,  if  desired, 
^*^r  three  years'  experience  of  the  new  one.  Under  the  interpreta- 
***9^  clause  the  term  **  gross  value  "  means  the  capital  value  of  land 
^th  all  its  improvements,  as  assessed  by  the  local  authority  of  the 
T^fitnct,  the  unimproved  value  of  which  is  to  be  rateable  ;  and  the 
Uxiimproved  value  "  is  the  gross  value  less  that  of  improvements 
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thereoD.  Improvements  are  defined  as  *'  water-races,  whether  con- 
Btructed  by  loan  or  otherwise,  houses  and  buildings,  fencing,  planting, 
draining,  clearing  from  timber,  scrub,  or  fern,  laying  down  in  grass  or 
pasture,  and  any  other  improvements  whatsoever  on  land,  in  so  far 
ES  the  benefit  thereof  is  unexhausted  at  the  time  of  valuation,  but 
do  not  include  reclaiming  of  land  from  the  sea."  The  Act  provides 
that  a  proportion  of  the  ratepayers  on  the  rolU  varying  from  25  per 
cent,  where  the  total  number  does  not  exceed  100,  to  15  per  cent, 
where  the  number  exceeds  300,  may  by  demand  in  writing,  delivered 
to  the  chairman  of  the  district,  require  that  a  proposal  to  rate  pro* 
perty  on  the  basis  of  the  unimproved  value  may  be  submitted  to  the 
ratepayers,  whose  votes  shall  be  taken  between  twenty -one  and 
twenty-eight  days  after  delivery  of  the  demand.  The  poll  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  manner  as  in  case  of  a  proposal  to  raise  a  loan  in 
the  district  under  '*The  Local  Bodies  Loans  Act,  1886/' 

A  rainimum  number  of  one-third  of  the  ratepayers  must  vote, 
and  a  majority  of  votes  carries  the  proposal. 

A  rescinding  proposal  can  be  carried  at  a  poll  by  the  same  means 
as  one  for  adoption,  but  not  until  after  three  years  have  elapsed, 
and,  vice  versd,  rejection  of  a  proposal  bars  its  being  again  brought 
forward  for  &  similar  period. 

In  the  valoation-roll  to  be  prepared  the  gross  value,  the  valQe  of 
improvements,  and  the  unimproved  value  of  rateable  property  must 
all  be  set  forth.  Provision  is  made  for  adjustment  of  rating  powers 
given  under  previous  Acts  to  the  new  Act  by  fixing  equivalents. 
Thus  a  rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  value  under  former 
Acts  is  to  be  considered  equal  to  fd.  in  the  pound  on  the  gross 
value. 

The  adjustments  are  to  be  made  so  that  the  rates  on  the  un- 
improved value  shall  be  such  as  to  produce  as  much  as,  but  not 
more  than,  the  rates  under  "  The  Rating  Act,  1894,"  For  instance* 
supposing  a  local  authority  has  a  rating  power  up  to  fd.  in  the 
pound  on  the  gross  (or  capital)  value,  then  it  can  levy  any  rate  in 
the  pound  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land  in  its  district  «o  lofuj  as 
the  producing  capacity  of  such  rate  is  not  greater  than  would  be  the 
prodtictJig  capacity  of  a  ^d.  rate  on  the  gross  value  of  the  district. 
When  a  fixed  rate,  under  the  older  system  of  rating,  is  security  for  a 
loan,  the  Controller  and  Auditor-General  is  given  power  to  interfere 
and  fix  the  new  rate  himself  if  of  opinion  that  the  new  rate  on  the 
unimproved  value  does  not  afford  equally  good  security  to  the  one  to 
be  given  up. 

The  operation  of  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  water,  gas,  electric* 
light,  sewage,  or  hospital  and  charitable  aid  rates. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  number  of  local  bodies  that  have 
elected  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act  is  9.  Particulars  respecting 
these  cases  are  subjoined ;— 
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"Bathto  ov  Uwimphoved  VALtn  Act,  1896/ 
ReMulta  of  Polls, 
PftlmerBton  North  Borough 
PfcbiR tuft  Borough 
Paht&tua  County 

Tnrfttabi-Cftrterton  Road  District 
Invercargi II  Borough      ..  .« 

Sumner  Borough  ..  .» 

Tanranga  Ooiintj 
Waipavva  Couuty 
Raglan  County 
Greymouth  Boroogh 
Me)rose  Borough 
Normanhy  Town  Diatrict 
Stratford  County 
Inangabua  CouDty 
Karori  Borough 
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Carried. 

Carried. 

Rejected. 

Carried, 

Ri'ject«d. 

Ri^jeoted. 

K«rject«d, 

Carried. 

Rejected. 

Carried. 

Carried. 

Carried. 

R  ejected. 

Carried. 

CMried 


Vctss  recorded. 


Palmers  ton  North  Borough 

Fabiatua  Borough 

Taxat&bt-GarterioQ  Road  Difltriot 

In?ercargili  Borough. . 

Sumner  Borough 

Taurnnga  County 

WaipcLWa  Couuty 

Kaglan  County 

Pahiatua  County 

Straiford  County 

Oreymouth  Borough 


For. 
i02 

ide 
aoi 

112« 
463 

312' 
449' 

147 


Agatfuit, 

'la 

88 

5S 
199* 
!• 
2* 

28 

20- 

ai- 
ls* 
m 


iQformaL 
3 
1 

2* 
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*  A.I  leu  ibaa  one-third  of  the  ratepajerH  have  voted i  the  propeaal  ii  rojeatad. 


OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 


^lftince  thit  aecowUof  the  bill  introdvc^d  in  1S37  wa9  written,  the  Old  age  Ptn»ion»  Billt 
IUSS,  has  6r(^ti  brought  doum  in  tha  HotLtecf  MepretentaliveM,  and  U  now  btfort  tliat  Uhamb^r 
c/the  Legulatwe  ] 

At  the  session  held  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1897  the  Bighl 
Hod.  B.  J.  Seddon,  Premier,  iDtroduced  a  Bill  into  the  Hotise  of 
Bepresentatives  to  provide  for  old-age  pensions  to  deserving  colo- 
nists who  should  be  proved  to  have  helped  during  the  prime  of  life 
to  bear  the  public  burdens  of  the  colony  by  the  payment  of  taxes 
and  to  open  up  its  resources  by  their  labour  and  skill.  2nv:.^ 

The  Bill,  as  amended  by  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
was  transmitted  to  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  3rd  December, 
bnt  thrown  out  by  that  body  on  the  15th. 

It  provided  for  a  division  of  the  colony  into  districts,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Registrar  to  administer  the  Act,  and  Deputy-Regis- 
U'ars  in  each  district. 

The  age  at  which  a  person  would  have  been  entitled  to  a 
pensioD,  uoless  disqualified,  had  the  Bill  become  law,  was  fixed  al 
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sixty<five  years.  The  qualifications  embraced  such  matters  as  con- 
tinuous residence  in  the  colony  for  twenty  years  immediately 
preceding  claim,  sobriety,  morality,  proper  support  of  family,  &c., 
and  finally  provided  that  the  total  income  from  all  sources,  in- 
cluding personal  earnings  and  pensions,  was  not  to  exceed  £52 
a  year. 

The  amount  of  pension  was  to  be  £18  a  year,  diminished  by  £1 
for  every  complete  pound  of  income  above  £Si,  exclusive  of  pension. 
Rules  for  computing  income  were  laid  down  in  the  BilL 

The  necessary  funds  for  payment  of  instalments  of  pensions 
were,  by  the  Bill,  to  be  paid  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  as  required, 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  into  the  Post  Office  Account  without 
further  appropriation  than  that  given  in  the  Bill.  Thus  the  scheme 
did  not  involve  special  contributions  from  individuals,  but  was  one 
the  cost  of  which  would  be  borne  by  the  general  revenue  of  the 
colony*     (See  Note.) 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  in  1897,  an  Act 
was  passed  in  1896  termed  *'  The  Registration  of  People's  Claims 
Act/'  under  which  persons  aged  sixty-five  years  or  upwards,  having 
had  twenty  years'  residence  in  the  colony,  Ac,  and  whose  total 
income  from  all  sources,  excluding  personal  earnings,  did  not  exceed 
£50  per  annum,  were  permitted,  for  a  limited  time,  to  send  in 
pension  claims. 

When  the  claims  were  admitted,  pension  certificates  were  issued; 
these  certificates  to  be  available  as  evidence  in  the  event  of  an  Old- 
age  Pension  Fund  being  established  at  a  future  time  by  any  Act. 

A  statement  of  the  claims  received  and  how  dealt  with  is 
Appended : — 

How  Gluimft  w©r«  dealt  with. 
Admitted 
Rejected 
Postponed 
Un&djuHbed 

Total 

NoTB,— Iti  connection  with  tbit  subject »  letter  to  the  Promiier  from  tbe  CommlisiozMMr 
of  tho  Government  Life  [rjauranoe  Dopartraent  w&a  ItLid  before  Parli&meat^  It  givM  tli« 
Annual  p&ymeut,  beginning  at  tbe  &ge  of  oighteen  years,  which  wonld  he  reqaLrad  to 
eecure  &  penaioQ  of  £^  a  year  to  atiy  poreoa  ou  and  &f  tor  the  age  of  siity-flve  ye&n. 

The  QOTEI^MKNT  INSUHANCB  COMMIflAlONBB  tO  the  PABMLKft. 

GoTerntnent  Life  Insurance  Department, 
Bmr-  Head  Office.  Wellington.  £»rd  November,  1307. 

la  reference  to  tbe  reqaect  oontainad  in  Oaptain  Buaaall*a  letter,  I  beg  to  a^y  tta&t 
tbe  annual  payment,  commeooing  at  age  eighteen*  to  secure  an  annuity  of  £30  «  year. 
payable  at  atid  after  age  lixty-flva,  would  be  M  lis.,  »i3bject  to  tbe  following  eon- 
cideratLoLt«  :— 

1,  No  crbarge  whatever  is  iQcludled  for  expenies  of  adiDinlBtratioQ. 

9.  Interest  on  tbe  mooey  is  taken  at  3  per  cent. 

^  Tha  deatb-rate  aesuuied  is  the  average  rate  experieciced  by  the  general  populMioB 
^f  malee  only  In  New  Zealand,  for  a  recent  period  of  twelve  years,  excepting  far  very  old 
people*  of  whom  there  are  not  a  sufficieuEi  number  in  the  colony  to  form  a  reliAbla 
experience. 

i.  Tbo  payments  are  not  returnable  In  any  case  in  tb«  event  of  death  before  aniviBC 
At  tbe  aunuity  age. 

J.  H.  BlOBABIMOil. 

The  Eight  Hon.  :B.  J.  Beddon,  P.O. 


Number  of  Claimants, 

Men. 

Womeo. 

Total. 

3,932 

1,652 

3,634 

632 

343 

975 

G29 

246 

875 

409 

167 

576 

5,602        2,408        8,010 


THE   NEW    ZEALAND  GOVEENMENT  LIFE  INSUBANCE 

DEPABTMENT. 

The  CommiaBioner*g  report  for  1897  shows  that  the  year  hsM  been  a 
most  successful  one  for  the  department,  4,351  proposals,  for  £933,488> 
having  been  received,  of  which  377,  or  nearly  9  percent,  of  the  total 
number,  were  deferred  or  declined. 

The  total  sum  actually  assured  during  the  year  was  £665,898, 
the  annual  preoiiums  on  which  amounted  to  £21,591,  io  addition  to 
single  premiums  for  £1,282.  This  new  business  was  £59,912  in 
advance  of  the  previous  year's,  and,  as  there  was  a  large  dimmution 
in  the  lapses,  the  total  net  increase  in  assurance  amounted  to 
£247,800,  being  considerably  more  than  double  the  net  increase  for 
1896. 

At  the  end  of  1897  the  department  had  oo  its  books  a  total 
exifitiog  business,  apart  from  annuities  and  children's  endowments 
contracts,  of  sums  assured  and  bonuses  amounting  to  £9,823,081, 
representing  35,547  policies  held  by  the  people  of  the  colony  under 
the  mutual  benefit  tables  issued  by  the  office.  The  significance  of 
these  figures  will  be  better  understood  when  we  state  that  they 
represent  an  average  amount  of  £36  10s,  payable  at  death  oV 
maturity  of  policy  to  every  European  adult  male  in  New  Zealand 
or  his  representative. 

'  It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
carry  more  insurance  on  their  lives  than  the  people  of  any  other 
country  in  the  %vorld,  and  it  must  gratify  all  admirers  of  thrift  to 
know  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  other  life  offices  in  New  Zealand 
combined  have  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  insurance  on  their  books 
than  the  Government  Department  alone,  and  it  is  estimated  that  on 
the  average  every  male  adult  carries  life  insurance  to  the  extent  of 
somewhat  over  £75.  In  addition  to  this,  an  average  of  between 
£6  and  £7  is  assured  oo  the  Uvea  of  females  over  fifteen  years  of 
age. 

The  total  income  of  the  department  for  1897  was  £398,121,  of 
which  £260,835  was  derived  from  premiums  and  £128,424  from 
interest  on  investments.  The  average  rate  of  interest  earned  was 
£4  168,  7d,  per  cent.,  and,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  department's  valua- 
tion for  the  year  shows  it  to  be  in  a  position  to  value  all  its  liabilities 
at  the  low  rate  of  3^  per  cent.,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  hand- 
Bome  margin. 

The  year's  death  claims  amounted  to  £92,706,  which  is  stated 
to  be  well  within  what  is  provided  for  in  the  tables  of  mortality  used 
by  the  department.  The  total  amount  paid  in  claims  since  the  office 
was  established  is  £1,515,800. 

The  total  assets  have  been  increased  to  £2,788,670,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  manner  in  which  they  are  invested  v — 
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At  3lBb  Decfltnber,  1806. 


Amonok 


Per  cent' 
ag«?  of 
tot&l 


Qam  of  l£iT«8tmant 


Al  aut  December,  1f87< 


•^of 
iotel 


£ 

Per  c«Qt, 

812,586 

30  7 

872,016 

329 

464,829 

17  6 

167,066 

63 

146,076 

65 

109,990 

4  1 

75,593 

29 

£3,648,158 

lOO'O 

Mortgages  on  freehold  property 
Govcrntnenb  securUieB 
Loans  on  poUciea 
Local  bodies  debentures 
Landed  &nd  house  property     . . 
Cmh  on  curreot  accotiot 
MiscellBiueoUtt 

Total 


983,452 
827,82^ 
499,531 
161,078 
145,264 
103,462 
77,454 


Per  e«fii 

353 

29-7 

17  9 

55 

69 

S'7 

88 


£2,788,670 


100-0 


The  most  noticeable  feature  shown  by  the  foregoing  table  is 
increase  during  the  year  of  £170,866  in  loans  on  mortgage,  and  th^ae 
Cora  mi  83]  oner  draws  attention  to  the  commendable  fact  that  tbraae 
o%*erdue  interest  on  all  accounts  is  not  more  than  J6482,  representif^^^ 
only  f  per  cent*  of  the  total  interest  receipts. 

The  following  interesting  table  is  given  to  illustrate  the  progri  lann 
of  the  department  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  :  — 


PolldfiA  in  Force. 

B^Tenue 

from 
latfireat. 

Te&r. 

Annual 
PrQinlunis. 

Accumnlaied 
FuDd«« 

YAi^^Bf' 

Humber. 

BoauMM.  , 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1872 

1,689 

625,400 

18,400 

500 

15.200 

lfg=378 

L  1877 

7  J49 

2,716,900 

87,000 

9,100 

219,400 

]&==S7T 

i  1882 

16.892 

5.176,200 

96,900 

162,100 

36,100 

704,900 

1^=>9S 

Il887 

25.439 

6,831.900 

305,000 

2)07,100 

66,400 

1,328,500 

in^t 

|l692 

30,31G 

8,03G,200 

544,600 

237,000 

100.600 

l,980,3iX) 

l^BW 

K1897 

36,174 

9,002,600 

854,400 

366,000 

128,400 

2,726.100 

1^^^ 

The  annual  report  concludes  with  the  following  extract  from*-  * 
special  report  on  techmcal  matters  in  connection  with  the  busin^^^^ 
by  Messrs.  Ralph  Price  Hardy  and  George  King,  the  eminent  Lonci  -^^ 
consulting  actuaries :  '*  We  take  the  opportunity  of  repeating  wt::^^^^ 
we  have  already  said  as  to  the  satisfactory  position  which  the  N  ^^^^ 
Zealand  Government  Life  Insurance  Department  has  attained*  E^  ^** 
test  valuations  have  been  entirely  confirmed  by  the  ofi&cial  val«-^^' 
tion,  and  the  Government  must  be  pleased  to  find  that  not  only  fc*^^ 
it  been  possible  to  declare  a  substantial  bonuSi  but  that  the  prosp9- 
of  the  future  are  of  great  promise." 

The   latest  revenue   account    and  balance-sheet   are  given 
follow : — 
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^L       RiVBNUB  Account  op  the   Govebnmxnt  Life  Insuhancb  Depabtmbkt  por 

^B                                                     THG   Y£AE  ENDED    3l8T   DKCEMBEU,   1897^ 

^p 

£       8.   d. 

^M         Amotint  of    FuDds    al    U% 

Death  clakna  under  policie»* 

■              January.  1897         fi,591,34S    5    1 

AsBnra.nco,  including  bonus 

^H          E«uewal    pi-Dinli]mft--Asaiit- 

additir.nH 02,706    9    0 

^H             ADce.    Au unity,    &Dd    Ed-                             i 

Gndowrnt^nt  Aa^urancea  ma- 

H             dowuient 340,235    4  10  i 

tiir^ni,  itiQludJng  bouUB  ad- 

^^        New  preuiiuma  (includini;  in- 
^V^            HtaimentH   of    Arst    year 'a 

ditiona       ...           ..            ...        52,912  17    0 

Endowments  matured         ...             478  17    6 

^H             preiuiuriia  fall  lug   due   In 

Pr«imiuuiB  returned    on    en> 

H            ibeye&r} 19,318    6    6 

dowin«*iJtB .             .,.           -,..                4  10  11 

^m          BIngle  preiTi  iurnn— Assuranoe 

H              uid  Kodnwu»cnfc 1.08111    1 

Bo  mi  »i'i9  surrendered  for  cash       15.(XXJ  16 

Annuitioft 10,443  10    1 

^M          CouBideratiofi  for  annuities           B.6:»2    7    7 

Surreudem  ..            24.5^^  r4    <i 

H           Interest        ...           ...           ...      128.423  18    4 

LoAUB  releaHod  by  BUrrendcr        8,0S3  16  11 

■          Pees 9  13  11 

Comniis&ion —                                                             , 

New           ...  £13  648   0    0                               ^J 

Ileuewal    ...      l,Gttl    0    8                                ^H 

14,»39    0    8    ^H 

Land-  and  Income-tax         ...         8.015    4    T     ^^ 

ExpeMeenf  manaqement  ...        36.810  15  10           | 

Amount   of    funds    at    31st                                      1 

Deoomber.l8£W-.               ...  2.725.106  18    3            | 

^^^^                                                   £S,f)SE).403    9 

£2,9§9.40i    0    6            1 

^B            BAIiAliaii-SEBET  OF  TH£   GOVERNMSMT    LiFE    InSUBANCE    DEPARTMENT    ON   SlST 

^B                                                              Becembee,  1897. 

^B                                     X.iabai^««. 

Auets.                                               I 

H                                                                    £         s.  d. 

1       a.  d.            1 

^H         Total    AftBurance,    Annuity, 

Loana  on  policies        ...           ...  499.680  15    0           1 

^H             and  Eadowtncnt  FundA  (as 

Ooveriimont  securities            ...  827, 6S8  13    8           1 

^H              per  lieveutie  Aoeount)       ...  3,725,103  18    3 

Municipal  Corporation  deben-                                   1 

^H           CI aitn»  admitted,  proofs  not 

tares              106,751    0    7            1 

^1              vet  completed       ...                     19,528    1    9  1 

County  socuritieH i.ODO    0    0          J 

^1          Annuities 60    a    0 

Harbour  Hoard  debentures    ...    42,99L  15    S    ^^fl 

^H          Commission              ».           ...            S70    6    6 

Biver  Board  dtjheotu  res          ...         4^5    0    0    ^^M 

H          Medical  fees              7^    9    6 

Town  Bo^rd  d(>beuLur4dS         ...         5.0    0    6    ^^^| 

^M         Premium  arid  otbar  depoalta         S,167    4    6 

Landed  and  liousB  proi^erty  ...  123,306    1  10     ^^1 
OOlce    furniture   (Head    Ojfflce                                    1 

^H         Fire   Insurauce  moneya     in 

^H             suspense    ..-           ...            39Q    0    0 

^m         Tonblnt)  Savliii^s  Funds        ...        13,810  10 

and  Aeencio.<;l            ...           ...      3,109    0    1             j 

Mnrtg&tftts  on  property            ...  9lk»,451  18    7             d 

^H          Ke»erve  for  posHihle  depre-                            i 

FropeiiiiisB    acquired   by  fore*'                                   1 

^H             ciatiou    in    freehold    and 

cloijure          ...           ...           ...    84«867    0   3          J 

^B            mortgage  securitioa          ...       34,000    0    0 

Ovorduepremiuma                                               ^^h 

on     policiea    in                                              ^^H 

force     .£3,989  1{)    9                            ^^1 

Outstanding     pre-                                                ^^% 

toiums  due   but                                                        1 

not  overdue      «..  30,755    4    6                                   1 

34,744  15    »            1 

Overdue  interest...       481  19    6                                  1 

OutHtaiidinj;        In-                                                            J 

terest    due    but                                                ^^M 

not  overdue       ...    4,043    9    3                           ^^H 

InCert^st    accrued,                                                ^^H 

but  not  duo       ,,.31,237   3    T                            ^ 

B5.788    5    4 

Agents*  balances         3,496  10    7 

Sundry  accounts  owing           ...      1,SQ]2  11  10 

Caah  m  hand  and  on  OQrrent 

account infl,4ft2    0    8 

^^^^^H                         m^tm^mo  4  7 

£2,7*<8.G70    4    7 

■ 
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THE  PUBLIC  TRUST  OFFICE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

Constitution  and  Objects, 


The  Poblic  Trust  Office  was   constituted  by    '*  The   Publin.   TmslJ 
Office  Act,  1872/*     The  original  scope  of  the  office  and  the  powers* 
J  of  the  Public  Trustee  have  since  been  much  enlarged,  to  enable  the 
office  to  perform  the  various  services  and  the   Public  Trustee 
exercise  the  responsible  and  important  fonctions  for  which   **  The 
Public   Trust   Office   Consolidation    Act,  1894,"  now  provides 
necessary  authority. 

The  office  is  designed  mainly  to  afford,  at  low  rates  of  commie*! 
Bion,  a  secure  and  convenient  recourse  in  every  case  where  a  person* 
residing  either  in  New  Zealand  or  abroad,  and  desiring  to  form  a 
trust  or  appoint  an  agent  or  attorney  in  the  colony»  may  be  in  doubt 
or  difficulty  as  to  the  choice  of  a  trustee,  executor,  agent,  or 
attorney.  The  office  is  also  designed  to  relieve  those  who  may  be 
appointed  trustees  of  property  in  the  colony,  or  who,  after  having 
accepted  the  trusts  of  such  property,  may,  for  various  reasons, 
be  unwilling  or  unable  to  undertake  or  continue  the  administra-| 
tion. 

The  appointment,  however,  of  the  Public  Trustee,  otherwise 
than  to  the  administration  of  an  intestate  estate,  is  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  the  Public  Trust  Office ;  and  the  Public 
Trustee  cannot  under  any  circumstances  accept  an  appointmec 
jointly  with  any  other  person* 

*'The  Public  Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act,  1894."  itself  affordal 
in  sections  12,  13.  and  14,  as  clearly,  succinctly,  and  comprehen- 
sively as  any  other  form  of  words  could  do,  a  general  idea  of  thai 
object  of  tlie  Public  Trust  Office,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  business" 
which  the  office  may  undertake.    Those  sections  provide  as  follows : — 

12-  Wliere  the  Crown,  thi^  GoTernor  in  Council,  or  tlii?  Qovprnor,  or  ■  public 
officer,  or  a  Courtf  Judge,  publie  or  priTate  eorporttte  body*  or  anj  person,  now  or 
hew»fter  can  appoint  &  trnstec,  ei<?ciitor,  adminiBtrator,  ^uardiitn^  commiUw. 
•gentj  or  attorney,  any  of  encli  appoiiitttieDti  may  bf  madle  of  the  Public  Trustee  if 
he  eonsentB  tHitTeto,  The  duties  and  rij^lit*  of  the  Publie  Tniitee  under  Anj  ap- 
point nient  shall  be  the  fame,  subject  to  ibe  eipresB  proTisiona  of  this  Act,  M  if  th«» 
Appointment  had!  been  made  of  a  priTate  person. 

IS.  With  the  ronsent  of  the  Suproine  Court  or  a  Judge  thervof — 
Trusteea,  whether  appointed  before  or  aft^r  the  coming  into  operation  of  thi» 
Actj  may,  unless  eipreesly  proliibited,  and  notwithstanding  the  terms  of 
the  trutt  fl«  to  the  number  of  tnisteea,  appoint  tlie  Public  Tnut^«  lole 
trustee  in  their  place  ; 
Executors,  whether  appainled  before  or  after  the  coming  into  operatioo  oi 
thi»  Act,  may,  unk'ss  exprestly  pruhibitod,  before  or  after  taking  out  pro* 
bate,  appoint  the  Public  Trustei?  sole  eiecntor  j 
Administrators,  witli  or  without  a  will  annexed,  whether  appointed  before  or 
after  the  coming  into  operatjon  of  tliifi   Aet,  may,  niile«a  eipm«lj  |m>- 
hibited,  appoint  the  Publio  Trustee  sole  adminiAtratQr ; 
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Wher^  there  %Te  more  trustees,  eiecuto™,  or  iKlmmiitmtorfl  than  one^  any 
.one  true  tee  or  executor  (whether  before  or  after  proving  a  will),  or  »uy  one  ad* 
minktrntor,  raaj  apply  to  ike  Supreme  Cotirt  or  a  Judge  thereof  to  Imre  the 
Pablic  TruKte4»  appointed  sole  truatt^e,.  ciecutor,  or  aduiinifltrator.  All  applications 
to  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  Judge  thereof  under  this  section  may  be  by  petition,  or 
in  much  other  mannt^r  as  by  ru]e§  made  tiTider  ieciion  twenty-fi^ht  of  this  Act  tnav 
be  provided ;  and  the  Court  or  Judge  may,  and  is  hereby  given  juritdiction  to, 
maiie  P^jcb  order  at  it  or  he  thinks  fit. 

Where  to  the  appointmeDt  of  a  trustee^  executor^  or  administrator  the  ooneent 
of  ftoy  person  is  requisite,  and  sueh  per^^on  refus^  to  consent  to  the  Public  Trustee 
being  appointed,  or  where  the  person  to  consent  i«  an  infant,  idiot,  or  lunatic,  or  a 
peraou  of  unsound  niind^  or  is  absent  from  the  colony,  or  is  under  any  other  dis* 
ability,  then  an  appointment  of  the  Public  Trustee  may  be  made  without  aueh  con- 
■entt  if  a  Jud^e  of  the  *Suprerae  Court  consienls  thi^reto. 

Where  th#*  Crown,  the  Governor  in  Couaci],  the  Qovemort  or  any  public 
ofieer,  or  any  Court  or  Jud^e,  or  any  eorporate  body  or  aDsociation^  or  person, 
trh^tber  public  or  private,  withm  or  without  the  oolony,  desirpa  to  or  can  create  any 
trust,  then,  uiilesA  expressly  prohibited,  the  Crown  (by  the  Govt^riior),  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council,  the  Governor,  or  such  public  oflir^^r,  Court,  or  Judge,  corporate 
body,  ajisociation,  or  person  may,  for  the  purposes  of  sueh  trust,  appoint  the  Public 
Trustee  trustee,  upon  such  tru«tj,  and  under  and  subject  to  such  powers,  provisions, 
and  conditions,  as  shall  be  expressed. 

Upon  any  appointment  of  the  Public  Trustee  under  sections  twelve  and 
thirteen  of  this  Act,  then,  by  virtue  of  the  appointment,  all  property,  right*, 
powers,  and  functions  shall,  without  any  conveyance  or  assignment,  become  thereby 
vested  in  the  Public  Trustee. 

The  Public  Trustee,  when  appointing  or  acting  under  this  Act  as  trustee, 
execittor,  aduMnistrator,  guardian,  commilt^^e,  agent,  or  at<^«mey,  shall  have  the 
wmxne  rights  and  iniHiuniiies  as  a  private  person  acting  in  any  of  those  capacities 
would  have. 

li.  The  Public  Trustee,  upon  the  dcAth  of  any  periKin  domiciled  in  New 
Ze&land,or  who  haw  property  in  New  Zealand,  who  ban  died  or  shall  hereafier  die 
within  New  Zealand  or  elsewhere  inteefcate,  shall,  if  he  tliinis  fit  to  apply  therefor, 
b«*  i^ittitled  to  aduiinitjtration. 

The  tbpplicutioB  may  be  made  in  any  judicial  district  of  the  Court  at  the 
<ll»eretion  of  the  Public  Trustee. 

Upon  su(*)i  application,  no  further  proof  of  the  death  and  intestacy  of  any 
yergon  shall  be  required  than  an  affidadt  ttiat.  after  due  inquiries,  the  Public 
TTnistee  ii  satisfied  that  such  person  died  intestate. 

The  Public  Trustee  shall  be  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  such  administration  r 
Provided  that  if  some  other  person  within  the  colony  who,  if  it  were  not  for  thi^ 
^peotiofi,  would  be  entitled  to  suoli  administration,  applies  for  such  udministrattou, 
^hen  the  Court  or  Judge  may  grant  adminiMitration  to  such  peraon  :  Providled  timt 
shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  Public  Trustee,  nor  shall  the  Court  or  Judge 
quire  him,  to  give  notice  of  suuh  application  to  any  such  person. 

The  Secxikity. — CapitaIj  Fukds  and  Interest  guaranteed. 

The  security  and  fidelity  of  the  administration  of  the  Public 
mstee  cannot  but  form  a  great  attraction  to  any  person  who  may 
citemplate  the  appointment  of  a  trustee,  executor,  administrator, 
^^ent,  or  attorney.  The  Pnbhc  Trust  Office  is  a  department  of  the 
Government  service.  The  good  faith  of  the  administration  is 
B^^j-anteed  by  statute,  and  the  colony  is  pledged  to  maintain  the 
»n  t^gi-ity  of  capital  funds  placed  in  the  Public  Trust  Office,  either 
^itliont  any  direction  for  investment,  or  to  be  invested  at  the  option 
^     lihe  Public  Trustee   in   any  of   the  securities   in   which,  uul^i^^ 
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expressly  prohibited,  he  may  invest  all  capitfid— that  is,  in  any  of 
the  securities  authorised  by  section  31  of  the  Consolidation  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  1895  : — 

(1.)  In  the  GoTernmrnt  fteruritiet  of  I  ho  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  colony  or 
deitendency  thereof,  Usued  imdrr  the  authority  of  the  Purlmmcut  or 
other  h'li^istalii'e  authority  of  the  said  kiogdon;,  coIony»  or  dependency 
re^pectivt^ly,  Bud  a^^cured  upon  ihv  public  revenue*  tUcrt?of : 

(2.)  In  dt:  ben  lures  »aucd  by  any  local  atitltonly  under  tiny  Vaw  now  or  liere- 
aft*r  in  force,  ftpcuffd  upon  genemJ  or  etpccittl  mtc*,  or  upon  real  estate^ j 
hold  in  fi-e-eimpli*  free  froui  f*ncumbr»npefl,  or  upon  the  renta  and  profit! 
of  real  esinte  Leld  in  fee-simple  free  from  encumbrance*:  ProTidiNl 
ibnt  no  greater  advance  shall  h«  madt^  wliere  tlie  debcniurea  are  »ocurc4 
upon  real  estate  than  thrcefifthB  of  the  value  of  inch  real  estate  *,  and 
if  the  dcbenhireB  are  aeciirt'd  npon  rents  and  profit*,  then  no  adriui 
ehiill  be  made  unless  such  renta  and  proSts  are  (sufficient  to  pay  twd 
thirdj»  mtife  than  the  annual  intereet  piiyable  in  reepeot  of  the  adrance  : 

•'  Locfll  authority  "  meniia,  for  th^^  purposes  of  thia  fiubsection^  the 
Council,  Boards  or  oth^r  authoriry  of  a  city,  bomui^h,  county,  town 
distritrt,  road  dii*trict,  drainage  diflrict,  liarbour  disirict,  or  river  dit* 
triet»  now  or  hereafter  conaiituted  under  an  Act  of  the  General 
Agj-embiy  r 

(B.y  In  adrances  by  way  of  mort^Re  on  the  security  of  any  real  estate  held  in 
fee-simple  willdn  tbe  colony  and  free  from  all  encuitibrancea,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  three-fifths  of  ihe  eHtiniated  value  of  such  ratate,, 
according  to  a  valuation  approved  by  the  Board  : 

(4.)   In  fixed  deposits  in  any  bank  of  isaue  created  or  eatabHshed  by  or  unde 
any  Aet  of  tlie  Goni'ral  Aeaemblvt  or  by  Royal  Charter,  and  carrying 
on  bufinesa  in  the  eolony,  or  in  the  Fo^t  Of&ee  Saring^-Bank,  or  olhei 
savingd-bank  entablisbed  in   New  Zealai^d  in  aceordanoe  with  any  law' 
afi'»cting  auch  baiiks. 

The  colony  forther  guarantees  on  the  capital  funds  arising  from 
the  estates  in  the  office,  and  available  for  investment  at  the^ 
discretion  of  the  Public  Trustee »  a  common  rate  of  interest,  to 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  Order  in  Council,  and  to 
credited  quarterly,  free  of  all  office  charges  of  the  Public  Trust  Offic^^ 
to  the  properties  from  which  the  funds  arise.  Thus  the  funds  i 
afforded  a  State  guarantee, — 

1.  Against  loss  from  investments  in  bad  or  insufficient  securities ; 

2.  Against  loss  from  delay  in  the  investment ; 

3.  That  the  interest  determined  from  time  to  time  by  Order  m 

Council  shall  be  regularly  and  punctually  paid,  free  of  all 

charges  of  the  Public  Trust  Office. 
A  person  making  a  will,  or  arranging  a  trust,  or  proposing  the 
appointment  of  an  agent  or  attorney,  must  always  be  seriously  con- 
cerned as  to  the  security  of  the  funds  ;  and  the  larger  the  amount  of^ 
the  funds  the  greater  will  be  the  concern  for  security,  and  the  le 
for  the  rate  of  interest.      Private  executors,  trustees,  or  agents*  or' 
attorneys  whose  administration  or  conduct  should  be  at  fault,  may 
be   without  the  means  of  repairing  the  errors  for  which  they 
accountable ;  or  may,  in  cases  where  their  acts  are  justifiable,  ma 
disastrous  and  ruinous  investments. 

The  Public  Trustee,  in  his  o^cial  capacity,  never  dies,  ne 
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leaves  the  country,  and  never  becomes  disqualified  or  involved  in 
private  difficulties,  or  distrusted.  By  his  appointment  as  trusteep 
executor,  adnunistrator,  agent,  or  attorney*  the  preparation  of  the 
nninerous  deeds,  and  the  consequent  expense,  which  might  become 
unavoidable  in  the  case  of  a  private  appointment,  are  rendered  un- 
necessary. These  advantages  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  all  who 
have  had  any  experience  of  private  appointments* 

Special  Poweks  of  the  Public  Thustee. 

If  after  the  death  of  a  person  leaving  a  will,  of  which  the  Public 
Trustee  is  not  appointed  executor,  three  months  should  elapse 
without  an  application  being  made  for  probate  or  administration, 
the  Public  Trustee  may,  on  applying,  obtain  letters  of  administra- 
tion, unless  the  person  entitled  to  probate  should  then  apply  or  give 
satisfactory  reasons  for  the  delay.  As  to  the  estates  of  persons  dying 
intestate  in  New  Zealand  or  elsewhere,  and  domiciled  in  or  having 
property  in  the  colony,  the  Public  Trustee  is  entitled  as  of  right 
to  the  administration  in  cases  where  the  persons  who  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  administer  neglect  to  apply  for  or  fail  to  obtain 
the  necessary  authority. 

When  an  intestate  estate  to  be  administered  by  the  Public 
Trustee  is  of  no  greater  value  than  £250,  he  is  authorised  to  assume 
the  administration  by  filing  in  the  Supreme  Court  an  election  to 
administer.  To  estates  of  small  value  it  is  of  no  little  importance 
that  the  Public  Trustee  should  he  thus  empowered  to  save  them 
from  the  expense  of  letters  of  administration. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  an  estate  where  the 
Public  Trustee  may  be  appointed  trustee,  executor,  administrator, 
guardian  or  committee,  or  may  be  otherwise  authorised  to  act  under 
the  Pubhc  Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act,  he  may,  where  he  is  not 
prohibited  by  statute  or  mstrument,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  do  everything  in  general  that  a  prudent  owner  might 
be  reasonably  expected  to  do,  except  to  sell,  lease,  dispose  of,  or 
borrow  money  upon  real  estate  of  value  exceeding  £500*  These 
powers  enable  the  Public  Trustee  not  only  to  avoid  delays  and 
interruptions  in  the  course  of  his  management  of  ao  estate  and  the 
expense  which  may  thus  be  occasioned,  but  to  save  to  the  estate  the 
profit  which  only  the  possession  of  such  powers  would  make  it 
practicable  to  save. 

The  Public  Trustee  may  at  any  time  exercise  the  necessary 
powers  of  executor  or  administrator  for  the  protection  of  an  estate, 
and  his  authority  to  assume  this  temporary  power  extends  to  testate 
as  well  as  intestate  estates.  This  authority  is  highly  serviceable  to 
the  interests  of  estates  in  every  case  where  a  property  may  be 
suffering,  or  in  danger  of  suffering,  injury  through  neglect  or  delay 
to  lake  out  probate  or  administration.  The  security  of  property 
is  strengthened  by  the  existence  of  a  power  to  protect,  which  can 
be  invoked  when  protection  is  required. 
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The  Public  Trustee  may  further  use  a  large  discretion  in 
application  of  the  rosidoe  of  intestate  estates  ;  and  he  is  in  like 
manner  empowered  to  apply,  consistently  with  the  provisions  of  the 
instruments  under  which  he  is  acting,  the  shares  of  testate  or  tmsi 
estates  towards  the  maintenance,  education,  or  advancement  of  the 
beoeficiaries. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  intestate  estate,  the  Pubhc  Truatee  may 
deal  thus  with  the  net  residue  : — 

(1.)  When  not  exceeding  i82O0,  he  may  apply  it  to  the  main- 
tenance, &c.t  of  the  widow  or  infants  : 

(2.)  When  not  exceeding  £50,  he  may  pay  it  wholly  to  the  widow: 

(3.)  When  there  are  infanta  entitled,  and  the  share  of  an  infant 
does  not  exceed  £50,  he  may  pay  such  share  to  the  widow 
or  other  person  for  the  maintenance  of  the  infant : 

(4.)  When  the  person  entitled  to  the  residue  does  not  claim  it 
within  three  years  after  the  death  of  the  intestate,  and  the 
Public  Trustee  does  not  know  or  is  unable  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  any  next-of-kin,  he  may  pay  or  transfer  it 
wholly  to  the  widow  : 

And  in  the  case  of  testate  or  trust  estates,  where  provisions  are 
not  expressly  made  for  the  maintetmnce  of  an  infant*  or  where  pro* 
visions  are  not  expressly  made  to  the  contrary,  the  Public  Trustea 
may  apply — 

(5.)  The  whole  or  part  of  income  to  which  an  infant  is  entitled 
in  possession  to  tlie  maintenance  of  the  infant ; 

(6.)  The  capital  share  to  which  an  infanl  is  entitled  in  possession 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  infant ; 

(7,)  The  half,  or  to  the  extent  of  £500,  of  the  capital  share  to 
which  an  infant  is  entitled  in  reversion  immediately  ex-^l 
pectant  on  a  prior  hfe-interest  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
infant,  on  the  written  consent  of  the  person  having  such 
life-interest ; 

(8.)  The   presumptive   or   contingent   shares   of  infants   m    ti 
capital  and  income  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  personi 
of  the  class  to  whom  such  capital  and  income  would 
payable  in  certain  contingencies,  with  the  consent  of  the 
persons  having  prior  estates  or  interest. 

The  special  powers  of  the  Public  Trustee  in  respect  to  testate 
and  trust  estates — ^powera  with  which  private  trustees  could  not 
expect  to  be  clothed,  but  which  may  be  safely  granted  to  an  officer 
in  the  position  of  the  Public  Trustee — enable  him  to  supply  proniptlVj 
and  inexpensively  what  may  be  described  as  deficiencies  or  omia-!j 
sions  in  instruments  of  trust,  and  thus,  so  to  speak,  perfect 
incomplete  will  or  settlement ;  enable  him  to  make,  for  instance, 
the  maintenance  of  infants,  for  whose  benefit  an  estate  is  to  be 
administered  under  a  will  containing  no  directions  for  mainten&noei 
such  a  charge  on  the  estate  as  the  testator  mast,  from  the  circiun< 
stances  of  the  case,  be  supposed  to  have  intended. 
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The  advantage  which  estates  in  the  Puhlic  Trust  Office  must 
unquestionably  derive  from  the  PubHc  Trustee's  possession  of  such 
large  powers  of  general  administration  affords  another  powerful 
argument  in  favour  of  the  office.  To  sum  up,  in  New  Zealand  the 
law  provides  for  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  a  choice  between 
two  administrations:  one  an  administration  by  private  trnstees, 
necessarily  restricted  in  their  powers,  and  subject  to  all  the  con- 
tingencies of  private  maimgemeat ;  the  other  an  ad  mini  strati  on  by 
the  Public  Trustee*  in  which  he  is  authorised  to  exercise  large  dia-l 
cretionary  powers  in  the  interest  of  the  estates,  and  in  which  the 
integrity  of  the  capital  funds  and  his  own  good  faith  are  guaranteed 
by  the  colony. 

The  Pltblic  Trustee  as  Agent  or  Attoknby. 

The  Public  Trustee*8  authority  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
agent  or  attorney — ^that  is,  to  act  in  effect  as  a  public  attorney »  for 
whose  conduct  the  colony  is  responsible — enables  him  to  render  a 
great  variety  of  services  of  a  temporary  and  subordinate  character, 
services  for  which  he  could  rarely  be  employed  without  such  autho- 
rity, owing  to  the  expense  in  that  case  of  the  necessary  deed  of 
trust.  To  persons  leaving  the  colony  for  a  time,  or  desiring  for  oiher 
reasons  to  arrange  for  the  temporary  management  of  their  property, 
the  Public  Trust  Office  must  prove  a  convenience,  especially  ia, 
cases  where  the  appointment  of  any  other  agent  or  attorney  would 
be  unsatisfactory. 

Afl  agent  or  attorney  for  a  property  that  may  eventually  become 
subject  to  a  will  of  which  he  is  executor,  the  Public  Trustee  acquires 
knowledge  of  great  service  to  his  ultimate  administration.  The 
person.  Tor  example,  who  may  appoiut  the  Puhlic  Trustee  to  be 
trustee  or  executor  under  a  will,  and  afterwards,  while  yet  living, 
may  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  and  management  of  the 
relative  property,  will  find  in  this  authority  of  the  Puhlic  Trustee  to 
act  as  agent  or  attorney  a  provision  by  which  the  desired  relief  can 
,  be  secured  through  the  future  administrator  of  the  estate ;  and  the 
Public  Trustee  will,  as  agent  or  attorney,  obtain  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  property,  and  continue  the  ultimate  ad- 
ministration with  the  profit  and  advantage  which  the  estate  must 
obviously  derive  from  that  knowledge. 
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General. 
The  draft  of  a  will,  deed  of  trust,  settlement,  or  power  of 
attorney,  in  which  the  Public  Trustee  is  to  be  appointed  executor 
or  trustee,  agent,  or  attorney,  will,  when  required,  be  examined  in 
ihe  Public  Trust  Office  free  of  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
to  light  any  provisions  which  rnay  be  ambiguous,  or  such  as  the 
Public  Trustee  could  not  follow ;  and  testators  who  may  appoint 
the  Puhlic  Trustee  to  be  their  executor  should  therefore  submit  their 
wills  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  Ending  out  whether  the  Board  would 
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be  likely  to  accept  the  trusts,  and  of  obtainiog,  without  expeo&e.  m 
careful  consideration  of  any  objections. 

Any  property  can  be  vested  in  the  Public  Trustee  upon  trusts 
defined  in  the  deed  creating  the  trust,  and  the  income  from  sach 
property  can  be  dealt  with  as  may  be  desired. 

Wills  of  living  persons  may  be  deposited  in  the  office  for  safe 
custody.  The  Courts  of  the  colony  competent  to  grant  probate 
or  letters  of  administration  refer,  in  the  case  of  any  application  for 
such  probate  or  letters,  to  the  list  of  wills  in  the  Public  Trust 
Office  ;  so  that  the  deposit  of  a  will  with  the  Puhlic  Trustee  insures 
that  it  shall  be  forthcoming  on  the  death  of  the  testator^  and  when 
the  adoiinistration  of  the  relative  estate  becomes  necessary. 

In  the  very  large  number  of  cases  where  persons  die  intestate 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Public  Trustee  to  administer  if  the  person  who 
otherwise  entitled  to  administer  neglects  to  apply  for  or  fails  to 
►btain  letters  of  administration.  Almost  all  who  have  realised  the 
re  and  responsibility  inseparable  from  the  administration  of  an 
estate,  and  who  understand  what  services  the  Public  Trust  Office 
is  capable  of  rendering,  and  what  relief  may  be  obtained  through 
the  agency  of  the  office,  would  prefer  to  allow  an  estate  in  which 
they  may  themselves  be  interested,  or  which  they  are  expected  to 
manage,  to  be  administered  by  the  Pubhc  Trustee.  After  the  assets 
of  an  intestate  estate  have  been  realised  and  the  debts  and  expenses 
paid,  the  Public  Trustee,  on  receiving  satisfactory  proofs  of  kinship, 
distributes  the  residue  in  accordance  with  the  law.  If  the  relatives 
have  to  be  found,  the  Public  Trustee  takes  active  steps  to  trace 
them. 

The  Public  Trustee  is  authorised  by  '•  The  Lunacy  Act»  1882/*  to 
undertake  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  lunatics  in  every  case 
where  no  committee  may  be  appointed  for  the  estate  ;  and  by  *'  The 
Lunaties  Act  Amendment  Act,  1895,"  he  is  autliorised  to  exercise 
lai*ge  powers  in  such  administration.  He  may,  where  the  value  of 
the  estate  does  not  exceed  £500  exclusive  of  debt  or  other  charges, 
administer  without  being  required,  as  formerly,  to  obtain  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ad m mister,  consequently, 
with  an  economy  to  the  estate  and  a  beneSt  to  the  family  of  the 
lunatic  such  as  would  seldom  result  from  any  but  a  competent 
administration  by  a  member  of  the  lunatic*8  family.  The  property, 
wherever  situated,  of  a  lunatic  in  the  colony  vests  in  the  Pubhc 
Trustee  in  the  same  manner  as  it  vests  in  him  when  he  is  appointed 
committee  of  the  lunatic's  estate  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Every 
private  committee  of  a  lunatiG*B  estate  is  required  to  render  to  the 
Public  Trustee,  at  such  time  as  he  shall  prescribe,  an  account  at 
the  aflfairs  of  the  estate  and  of  all  the  transactions  of  such  com- 
mittee ;  and  five  days*  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  Public  Trustee  of 
any  application  to  appoint  a  committee  of  a  lunatic's  property.  The 
Public  Trustee  most,  therefore,  exercise,  with  respect  to  the  estates 
of  lunatics  in  the  colony  which  may  not  be  administered  by  him,  a 
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supervision  which  cannot  but  operate  favourably  to  the  interests  of 
those  estates.  It  may  be  remarked  as  an  interest! Dg  fact  that  of  the 
estates  of  the  lunatics  in  the  asylums  of  the  colony  fully  90  per  cent, 
are  adminiBtered  by  the  Public  Trustee, 

For  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  statutory  trusts  the 
Public  Trust  Of!ice  renders  very  valuable  and  important  services  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  colony »  It  is,  and  must  obviously  be,  of 
great  moment  to  the  public  that  the  administration  of  many  funds 
and  properties  should  be  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  direc- 
tions of  the  trust  will  be  faithfully  observed.  Where  a  fund  or  pro- 
perty of  which  the  Government  may  desire  to  create  a  trust  is  not 
specially  authorised  by  statute  to  bo  placed  in  the  Public  Trust 
Office,  the  purpose  is  served  by  the  execution  of  an  ordinary  trust 
instrumeut. 

The  admmistration  of  the  Public  Trustee  is  exposed  to  a  stronger 
light  of  public  enticisni  than  the  administration  of  a  private  trustee 
could  be,  and  any  reasonable  coni plaints  from  the  beneficiaries,  or 
from  any  one,  would  be  echoed  by  the  Press  as  matters  of  pubUc 
concern;  and  these  considerations  must  be  suiEcient  to  insure  a 
careful  and  strictly  conscientious  observance  by  the  Public  Trustee 
of  his  obligations,        * 

I  The  reputation  and  services  of  the  office  have  attracted  attention 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  countries,  and  several  trusts 
of  money  belonging  to  persons  resident  abroad  have  already  been 
accepted  by  the  office. 


Chaegbb. 

The  commissions  and  charges  which  the  Public  Trustee  is 
AuthoriBcd  to  levy  for  the  services  of  the  Public  Trust  Ofilce  are 
calculated  to  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  department  without  loss;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  charges  for  the  administration  of  a  property  by  the  Public 
Trustee  will  compare  very  favourably  with  the  expense  of  an 
Administration  by  any  other  agency. 

BeTUBN   of   BuStNBSB. 


The  number  and  value  of  the  estates  of  each  class  in  the  Public 
Trust  Office  were,  at  the  close  of  the  years  1B90,  1891,  1892,  1893, 
And  on  the  31st  March,  1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1898,  as  shown  in  the 
.  following  table  : — 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

'  Gbnebal  information  on  the  subject  of  technical  education  in  New 
Zealand  is  given  in  Part  IL,  p.  166,  ami  onwards^  Particulars  in 
detail  respecting  the  School  of  Eogineering  and  Technical  College, 
Christchurch,  the  Schools  of  Mines  and  Medicine  connected  with 
the  University  of  Otago.  and  the  Canterbury  Agricultural  College, 
are  furnished  below  for  the  ioforraation  of  persons  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  these  institutions. 


\ 


I 


6CH00L    OF    ENGINEERING   AND   TECHNIOAL    SCIENCE.    CANTEE- 
BUKY   COLLEGE,  CHRISTCHURCH. 

Profesac^r  ID  Charge:  Robert  J.  Scott,  M.LM.E..  A.M.LCE.,  M.S.A.E.,  &o. 

Locatimi. 

The  School  of  EDgioeenng  aod  Tecbuical  Science  ia  located  in  a  wing  of 
Cantetborj  College,  wliich  com  prises  a  lecture-  and  drawing  room  capable  of 
accommodating  sixty  studentB,  an  experimental  research  laboratory,  boiler- 
home,  specimen-  and  model-roomB,  and  offices. 

Work, 

The  work  of  the  school  is  divided  into  three  sections : — 

{a,)  The  education  of  fltudenta  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  qualified 
engineerR. 

{b.j  The  imp&rting  of  technical  instruction  by  means  of  evening  lectures  to 
mechanics  and  appreniices  engaged  at  their  trades  during  the  day. 

{c.}  Experimental  reBearch  as  to  the  physical  nature  of  the  manufEwtured 
and  natural  prodncta  of  the  coiintr}*. 

The  Education  of  Engineers, 

Students  who  have  matriculated  are^  by  a  four  years'  course  of  theoretical, 
technical,  and  practical  work,  prepared  for  taking  the  degree  of  Baehelor  of 
Science  in  Engineering  in  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  The  neceasarj' 
lectures  in  mathematics,  chemistrv»  and  physics  are  given  by  the  professors  of 
those  subjecfcB  at  Canterbury  College,  the  technical  lectures  and  instruction  in 
drawing  and  experimental  work  by  the  ProfesBor  of  Engineering,  and  the 
practical  work  is  obtained  at  the  Government  Workshops. 

The  examiners  are  appointed  in  England  by  the  University  Senate. 

The  session  is  the  same  as  in  the  arts  course,  Canterhury  College,  and  con- 
sists of  two  terms  each  year.  In  the  first  term  lectures  begin  on  the  lOtb  March 
and  end  on  the  30th  June;  in  the  second,  they  begin  on  the  SSbb  July  and  end 
on  the  24tb  Ootober. 

I  Course  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Ftratyear:  Mathematics;  physios;  inorganic  chemistry, including  laboratory 
practice;  freehand  mechanical  drawing ;  elementary  steam-engme. 

Second  year :  Matbematica,  mecbanica,  and  by drostatics ;  applied  mechanics ; 
mechanics  of  machinery;  descriptive  geometry;  mecbauical  drawing;  elementary 
steam-engine. 

Third  year :  Mathematics ;  strength  of  materials  in  construction  ;  advanced 
■team -en gin 0 ;  mechanical  drawing;  engineering  laboratory ;  advanced  electricity 
for  electrical  engineering. 

Fourth  year :  Mathematics ;  mechanical  drawing  and  designing ;  theory  of 
workshop  practice;  engineering  laboratory ;  and  one  of  the  following  subiectsi 
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(a)  Navftl  ftrchiteoture;  (ft)  locomotWo  and  railway  enginooring;  (c)  engioecritig, 
applied  tki  arlB  and  manufauturfla ;  {dj  elactricftl  engineering. 

Note, — StudcntH  are  required  to  do  eighteen  tnonbhA'  practical  work  Iq 
approved  workshop ;  to  ba  taken  ducing  i^he  long  vacations. 

Course  in  Civil  Engineering. 

First  year:  Mathematics  ;  phyaical  fscienco  ;  ioorgaoic  ohemiBtry ;  freehuaCl 
aod  mecbanica)  drawing. 

Sticond  year:  Matbematics;  mechanics  and  hydrostatica ;  descriptive 
geometry;  applied  mechanics;  mechanics  of  maohinery ;  phyaical  geology; 
practical  surveying. 

Third  year:  ^Cathematics;  BtrenKth  of  materialH  in  coBf^truction ;  mecham« 
oal  drawing  and  designing  ;  btiilding  construction  ;  eiigineeriog  laboratory. 

Fourth  year:  Alatheinaties :  meehanioal  drawing  and  dei^igoing;  advanced 
fltirvcyjng,  including  geodepy ;  engineeriiig  laboratory;  civil  engineering:  (a) 
borough  engineering,  (6)  railway  engineering,  (c)  marine  engineering. 

Note.  — Studenta  are  required  to  do  nine  rnontha'  practical  work  in  iko 
approved  workshop,  and  to  he  nine  months  in  the  of&ce  of  a  Civil  Engiaeer  io 
actual  practice  ;  to  he  taken  during  tho  long  vaco-tione. 

Fees.— The  lecture  fees  paid  by  a  student  taking  the  engineering  course  are 
as  follows:  For  the  first  year,  about  £20;  second  year,  about  £15;  third  year»  ^ 
about  £11 ;  fourth  yoar^  about  £16. 

Exhibihons. 

The  Govemora  of  Canterbury  College  ofler  one  Entrance  and  one  Seoood-ye&r 
Exhibition^  eaoh  of  the  annual  value  of  £20,  for  competition  yearly,  subject  ta^ 
the  following  regulations  ; — 

Regnlation  I.— Entrance  Exhibitions* 

1.  There  shdll  be  au Entrance  Exhibition  of  the  annual  value  of  JB20,  tenable 
for  two  yeara^  offered  for  competition  each  December. 

2.  The  examination  for  the  Entrance  Exhibition  will  be  conducted  by  meikQA 
of  the  Univereity  Junior  Sobolariihip   paperi«,  and  there  will   be  in  additioa  %| 
special  examination  in  drawing  and  iu  manual  work  (optional). 

3.  The  foUuwing  is  the  ftohedule  of  masLimum  marks  for  the  various  subje 
of  eiamination : — 

•Drawing— Freehand,  500;  geo- 
metrical, plane  and  soltd,  300; 
mechanical  or  survey  plot- 
ting, 40O  ..  ..  ,.  i,a 
Manual  work,  with  hammer^ 
chisel,  and  file,  marking  off 
work          ..             ,.  ..   1,000 

4.  CandidateH  are  allowed  to  take  six  subjects.    No  candidate  will  be  etijpble  i 
unless  be  pasfies  the  matriculation  examination  nor  unless  he  has  gained  at  UaH  \ 
30  per  cent,  of  the  lull  marks  in  mathematics,  science,  and  drawing.    The  markt 
in  any  subject  svill  not  be  counted  unless  the  candidate  has  gained  at  least  20  per 
cent,  of  the  full  marks  in  that  subject. 

Regulation  II.— Second-year  Erhibition. 
An  exhibition  of  the  annual  value  of  £20,  tenable  for  two  years,  will  be 
c^ered  each  year  for  competition  amocg  those  students  who  pass  their  second* 
year  examinations. 

The  Technical  School. 

1.  The  classes  of  the  echoo)  are  open  to  all  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Ail  lectures  of  the  engineering  course  are  open  to  students  of  the  Technioal 
School. 

8,  A  student  attending  the  technical  Isotares  prescribed  for  the  eourse  ia 


Latin 

,,       7S0 

Greek 

..       600 

English 

..       500 

French 

..       400 

German  or  Italian 

.,       400 

'Mathematics 

..   1,600 

•Science 

..   1,000 

History  and  geography 

400 
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piseGring,  on  passing  gatisfActory  exaiiiiiiation»,  and  giving  proof  of  praottcal 

irtnesiJ,  will  receive  a  cerlifioate  iu  practiccwl  engineejrijig. 

4.  CertiflcatcB  will  be  granted  to  fitiidenta  atiending  lectures  and  passing  tk 
•atlsfacto^y  examiimtion  in  any  »nbject  tanght  at  the  pchool* 

The  sybject«  in  which  evening  instruction  is  given  are  : — 

(1.)  Freehand  mechanical  drawing,  compribinn;  tbo  sketching  of  machina 
ftnd  conBtructive  details  Itom  (n)  diagrams »  (6)  models,  (c)  the  actual  object*  and 
dimenHi  on  lug  sketches  lor  tlie  production  of  working  drawingi. 

{2,)  Descriptive  geometry  and  tiie  eolting  out  of  work:  Use  of  drawing 
instruments  and  scales,  elementary  problemf^,  setting  out  the  common  curves, 
projection  of  the  conic  sections,  the  intersection  of  solids,  and  the  development 
of  surfaces  ;  setting  out  niet&UplAte  work  for  coned,  Ranged,  dome,  and  otiier 
curved  eurfaces ;  pipe  work,  bends,  te ee,  i&c.;  setting  out  screw  surfaces,  screw 
prupelJers,  haodrailing,  mouldrngs,  <fcc. ;  setting  out  the  teeth  of  gearwbeela, 
§pur»  bevel,  and  screw  ;  projection  of  shadows. 

(3,)  Mechanical  drawing:  Preparation  of  working  drawtngs  in  modern  draw- 
ing-otBce  siyle  for  miU-work;  engine-  and  machine-woik ;  boiler-,  bridge-,  and 
foof>work;  forge- wo rk  ;  building-con&truction  ;  details  in  carpentry  and  atone* 
BQAfion's  work  ;  printing,  lettering,  and  colour ing* 

K(4.)  The  steam-engine* 
(5,)  Applied  mechanics. 
I6.J  Mechanics  of  machinery. 
17*)  Advanced  steam. 
{S.l  Strength  of  materials. 
The  course  recommended  to  evening  students  is  as  follows  : — 
First  year:    Freehand   mechanical   drawmg ;    descriptive    geometry;    the 
tteam-engine. 

Second  year:  Descriptive  geometry;  mechanical  drawing;  applied  meoh&nica,. 

(Third  year:  Mechanical  drawing  ;  mechanics  of  machinery 
Fourth  year :  Strength  of  materials  ;  advanced  steam « 
Th£  Engineering  Laboratory. 
Physical  tests  of  all  descriptions  of  materials  will  be  made  in  the  engineering 
laboratory  under  the  regulations  given  below. 

The  tests  that  can  be  carried  outtompriBe  the  following.— 
The  accurate  determination  of  the  qualities  (strength,  elafllicity,  ductility, 
Jko.)  of  wrought'iron,  steely  timbers,  stones  (natural  and  artificial],  and  other 
materials  of  construction. 

The  iitreng^h  of  girders,  columns,  beams,  and  o&stinga. 

The  strength  of  riveted,  holted,  cottered,  and  other  joints. 

The  q^uality  of  boiler- plates. 

The  strength  of  wires,  yarns,  cloths,  and  papers. 

The  safety  of  slings,  wire  ropes,  obainR,  and  other  hoisting  tackle. 

The  value  of  lubricating  oils  under  all  conditions  of  working  and  temperature. 

The  accuracy  of  pressure,  vacuum,  and  other  gauges. 

The  calortfic  and  commercial  values  of  f utla. 

The  qualiiy  of  cements  and  concretes. 

The  efficiency  of  steam,  gas,  oil,  and  other  engines. 


L 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES»  UNIVEKSITY  OP  OTAGO. 
This  institution  was  opened  for  students  in  the  year  1879,  but  its  teaching- 
Btafl  and  equifment  were  not  completed  until  IBBT.  It  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Professorial  Board  of  the  Untversiiy,  being  reprei^ented  on  this 
Board  by  the  Professor  of  Mining  and  Jlineralogy,  Professor  G.  H.  Ulricli,  F.G.S.^ 
who,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  hifl  chair,  has  the  function  of  director  of  the 
school  in  everything  that  concernti  iiH  inner  management  and  working.  The 
director  musr,  however,  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Profefst^rinal  Board 
any  changes  in  the  establtnhed  regulations  and  plan  of  instruction  which  he  maj 
consider  advisable,  as   well  as   tiie  granting  ol   diplomas   and   certificates   U> 
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students;  and  he  h&a  also  to  prepare  an  annnal  report  on   the  work  and  Umj 
lesultf)  of  the  Rcliool  for  aubmisRioo  to  the  Chancellor  and  Council  of  the  Uli~ 
veraity.  which  is  afterwards  forwarded,  with  Ihe  Annual  Report  ol  the  Universitj,^ 
%o  tba  Eduoation  Deparimeiit, 

For  the  purposes  of  the  sohooK  leotures  and  practical  inBtructtcn  are  giveo 
by  five  profet^nora  and  four  lecturers  in   the  following  suhjecta :  Mathematica^J 
physics  (leciurea  and  laborator)^  practice),  theoretical  tnechanics,  applied  mmH^ 
^jlianics,  chemietry   (lecturea   and    laboratory  practice),   biology   (lectures   aod ' 
laboratory  practice),  palfeontology,  general  geology,  mining  geology,  mineralogy, 
fjetrography.  mining,  g<?neral  and  special  metallurgy,  blowpipe  ana}3rsi8,  assayitigi 
mine-  and  land-surveying  (with  field   practice),  and  drawing,  comprtfling  free-i 
hand  and  mechanical  drawing  and  practical  geometry,  in  which  three  branchei  * 
ttudenta  receive  instruction  at  the  Dunedin  School  of  Art. 

There  are  five  divisicns  in  the  mining  school — viz,:  I,,  the  miDing;  II,,  tfa« 
metalluTgical;  lll^,  the  geokgical ;  IV.,  the  mine-  and  land-FUrveying ;  ftnd  V,, 
the  afisayiug  divisionB— for  each  of  which   the^  coorj^os  of  study  ate  speeialjjrl 
arranged  ;  but  mathematici^,  physlca,  chemistry^  mineralog)',  blowpipe  analy»i&  f 
general  geology,  and  drawing,  form  subjects  of  study  for  the  students  of  all  J 
divisionB,     BeaideB  going  through  the  prescribed  curricula,  students  of  some  of] 
<the  di visions  have  also  to  fulfil  certain  other  requirements — viz.,  that  thej  pro-] 
duce  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  for  fixed  periods  been  engaged  in  practioalJ 
work,  and  that  "they  obtain  certificates  of  **  first  aid**  by  attending  a  course  of  I 
l^jubulance  lectures.     Thus,  gtudents  of   the  mining  divtdon  have  to  work  for] 
twelve  months  in  metal-  and  coal-mines  ;  those  of  the  metallurgical  division  for 
cine  months  in  ore-dressing  and  metallurgical  works;  and  those  of  the  surveying 
division  require  to  be  employed  for  at  least  six  monthB  in  the  practice  of  mine- 
and  land  surveying.    The  producing  of  "first  aid'*  certificates  is  eompalsorj 
only  for  students  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  divisiong. 

For  the  mining,  metallurgical,  and  geological  divisions  the  oourBe  of  study 
can  be  completed  in  three  years,  and  In  the  surveying  and  aesaying  divisioDB  Id 
two  years.  The  session  commences,  like  those  of  the  arts  and  science  courses, 
in  the  first  week  in  April,  and  examinations  in  the  different  branches  of  study 
Are  held  m  the  month  of  October  in  each  year.     Students  who  have  suocessfatly 

Saued  the  examinations  in  all  the  subjects  prescribed  for  any  of  the  first  three 
iviaions,  and  have  fulfilled  the  before-mentioned  requirements  attached  ta 
Divisions  1,  and  II.  regarding  practical  work  and  ambulance  certificates,  obtain 
the  distinction  or  title  with  diploma  of  "^  Associate  of  the  University  School  of 
Mines  of  Otago,"  whilst  the  successful  passing  of  the  examinations  in  Divieiont 
IV.  and  v.,  and  compliance  with  the  conditions  regarding  practical  worlr 
attached  to  Division  IV.  entitles  them  to  receive  respectively  oertjfioatee  of 
"Mining  and  Land  Surveyor"  and  of  "Metallurgical  Chemist  and  Assayer/* 
The  number  of  diplomas  and  certiHoates  granted  up  to  the  present  session 
|1897)  is  aa  follows:  Thirty-two  diplomas  of  associateship  in  the  mining  division, 
twenty-two  in  the  metallurgical  division,  eight  in  the  geological  division,  thirteen 
in  the  surveying  division,  and  nineteen  in  the  assaying  division.  So  far  as 
known,  all  the  students  who  were  successful  in  obtaining  these  diplomas  and 
certificates  have  since  gained  satisfactory  positions  as  mine-managers,  geologists, 
mineralogists,  lecturers  in  mining  schools,  assayers,  &c. 

The  yearly  attendance  of  students  for  the  first  eignt  years,  i.e.,  up  to  1887, 
was  rather  poor,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  incomplete  state  of  the  school,  the 
number  never  having  risen  above  six ;  from  1687  to  1895  it  varied  between  six- 
teen and  twenty-six,  in  1S96  it  rose  to  thirty- eight,  and  for  the  present  session 

l<1897)  it  is  fifty. 

■  Regarding  the  teaching  facilities  and  equipment  of  the  school,  they  are 

ample  for  all  the  Hubjccts  included  in  its  plan  of  instruction.  Thus,  in  physic«, 
chemistry,  and  biology  the  school  shares  the  advantages  of  the  large  and  well* 
equipped  laboratories  of  the  arts  and  science  courses  of  the  University;  «hiJ« 
for  the  special  mining-school  subjects,  such  as  mining,  mineralogy,  petrography, 
geology,  surveying,  metallurgy,  and  assaying,  there  are  provided  collections  ol  , 
geological  and  mining  models,  plans,  and  maps,  general  and  special  coLteetiooa of 
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iiuoer&la»  rooki  and  thin  rookaectioDs,  gonioniGt^rs,  microBcopoa,  polariBoopes, 
0urveji£tg  &ud  levelling  iD«triimenta,  cind  &  mBtchiDe  for  cutting  and  grinding 
thill  seoLions  of  rooks  for  microBcopio  examination.  A  small  museum,  contain- 
ing the  geological  and  mining  modela,  safety-l&mps,  plan^;,  maps,  and  sections^ 
a  oolleotion  of  cryatal  models,  and  a  number  of  different;  ooUeotians  of  miueralt 
rook,  and  metallurgioal  fipecimens,  is  daily  open  to  students  for  inspection  and 
study.  The  roomy  metallurf^ioal  laboratory  con  tains  five  Bmelting  and  five 
GupeUing  furttaoefi,  seven  good  balanoeSf  and  all  the  appliances  and  apparatus 
required  for  assays  and  determinations. 

Bj  means  of  &  flpeoial  grant  from  the  Government  a  complete  battery-plant^ 
with  three  beadii  of  stamps,  for  the  wet-treatment  of  bulk  samplea  has  been 
erected.  There  is  also  a  rock-cru«her.  berdan,  and  a  complete  cyanide-plant, 
The  battery  and  other  machines  are  worked  by  an  8-b.p.  gas-engine.  The  ex- 
traction processes  naual  on  a  goldfield  can  now  be  practioally  studied  by  the 
Miudents.  Samples  from  one  to  five  tons  can  now  be  treated  for  the  public  at 
low  charges. 

Further  important  addition s  have  been  made  recently  to  the  laboratory  to 
provide  for  the  i  no  reaped  number  of  students. 

The  special  staff  of  the  School  oonsiata  of  the  Director,  Professor  George 
Henry  Frederick  Ulrich,  F,G.S**  Graduate  of  the  Royal  Sohool  of  Mtnea^ 
Clausthal,  Hartz,  appointed  in  1877;  F.  B.  Stephens,  A.O.S.M.,  Lecturer  on 
Metallurgy  and  Assaying;  Walter  Cutten,  Lecturer  on  Applied  Mechanics; 
Matthew  Begg,  Leoturer  on  Mine-  and  Land-surveying;  and  John  Robert  Don, 
M.A,,  D.Sc.  N,Z. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  OTAGO. 

The  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Otago  v?ag  founded  in  1876,  when 
arrangements  were  made  for  teaching  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  irst  two 
years  of  a  medical  course.  In  1883  steps  were  taken  to  complete  the  ctirricnlum, 
and  since  then  the  school  has  been  in  full  workiug^order.  A  complete  five  years* 
courae  of  instruction  is  now  available  for  those  who  wi^h  to  pursue  their  studies 
in  this  country  ;  and  the  degreos  In  medloine  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand 
are  granted  to  students  of  the  aohool  on  passing  the  required  examinations,  A 
similar  full  recognition  of  the  courses  of  study  has  been  accorded  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  England,  while  the  instruction  given  has 
been  recognised,  though  nob  so  fully ^  by  the  Scottish  universities  and  by  the 
University  of  Cftmbridge. 

The  medical  year  consists  of  two  sessions — a  winter  session,  extending  from 
May  to  November,  and  a  summer  session,  from  December  to  March. 

The  following  is  (he  list  of  classes  : — 


^H  Biology 

^^L^  Physios 

^^^^L  Chemistry 

^^^^K  Anatomy 

^^^m  Physiology 

^^^H  Pathology 

^^^^^  Materia  medlca. 

^^^^  Surgery 

^^^^^^^  Medicine 

^^^^^^H  Medical  jurisprndence  . 

^^^^^^^  Diseases  of  the  eye. 

^^  Mental  diseases.  

^m  The  Dunedin  Hospital  is  available  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students;  and 

H  clinical  instruction  in  surgery,  medicine,  diseases  of  women,  diseases  of  the  eye, 
^*  Ac,  is  given  there  daily  by  the  medical  and  surgical  staff. 

There  are  at  present  between  sixty  and  seventy  students  attending  the  various 

olASSQE. 


Practical  biology » 

Practical  physics* 

Practical  chemistry. 

Practical  anatomy. 

Practical  physiology  and  histology, 

Practical  pathology  and  bacteriology. 

Olinioal  surgery. 
Clinioal  medicine. 
Diseases  of  women. 
Public  health. 
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The  Medical  Fac\tliy, 

Professor  Scott  (De&D),  Dr.  J,  Macdonald. 

Professor  Black.  Dr,  W.  S.  Roberts. 

Professor  Rhand.  Dr,  Lin  do  FergusoOp 

Prof*»BRor  W.  B,  Benham,  Dr.  L.  S.  Barnett. 

Dr.  D.  Colquhoun.  Dr,  Ttuby  King. 

Dr.  F.  Ogston.  Tha  Honorary  Medical  Staff  of  tb« 

Di.  F.  C.  BEktchelor.  Duikedin  HospitA). 

Dftte  af  Profi's&ors  and  Leetursrs  in  the  Medical  School. 

Appohitmenl. 

1877.       John   Hftllidfty   Scott»   M.D,,    Edin. ;    M.R  OS,,   Eng.  ;    P.R.S.B.: 

Dean   of   tbe   Medical  Faculty  and   Professor  of  Anatomy  ami 

Phynioloffy. 
Joiin  Shand»  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Aberdeen  ;  Professor  of  Natural  Pbiio- 

Bopby. 
James  Gnvv  Black,  M.A,,  D,Sc.,  Ed  in.  :  Professor  of  Chemiatry. 
William  Blaxton  Benham,  DSc,  Lond. ,  M.A.,  Oion. ;  Profefisor  of 

Biology  and  Curator  of  the  MnBeum. 
Daniel  Culqiihoun,  M.D..  Lond,  ;  M.R.C.P.,  Lond. ;  M.R.€.S.t£llf, 

Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Frank  Ogston,  M.D  ,  CM.,  Aberdeen:  Lecturer  on  Medical  Juris- 

prudence  and  Public  Health. 
Ferdinand  Campion  Batchelor,  M.D.,  Durham:    M.R.C.S,^  Eog. ; 

LJi.C.P.,  L.M,»  Edin.;  L.S.A. :  Decturer  ou  Midwifery  and  the 

Difteaseft  oC  Women, 
John  Macdonald,  L.R.C  P.  and  L.R.C-S.,  Edin, ;  L.M.R.C.S.,  Eng.: 

Leclurer  on  Materia  Medic  a. 
William  Stewart  Roberta,  MJi.C.S.,  Eng, :  lecturer  oi>  Pathology. 
Henry  Lindo  Ferguson,  M.A.,  M,D.,  Dub. ;  F.RO.S.L ;  L.K.Q.G.P.I.: 

Lecturer  on  Opthalmology. 
Lonia  E.  Barnett,  M.B.»  O.M.»  Ediu. ;  F.R.G.S..  Eng. :  Lectarer  on 

Surgery. 
Frederick  Truby  King,    M.B.,   O.M.»  B.Sc,   Edin,:    LectuFcr  on 

Mt-ntat  DisefiRes. 
The  Honorary  Medical  and  Surgical  StafT  of  the  Dunedin  Hospital: 

Lecture  re  on  Clinical  Medicine  and  Clinical  Surgery. 


1870. 

1871- 
1898. 

18B8. 

1886. 

1883. 


1883. 

1885. 
1886. 

1895. 

1860. 
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CANTERBURY  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Director:  J.  Bayne.  M.A.  (Gla«g.),  B.Se.  in  ARri.  (Edin.). 

Lecturers:  Agriculture — The  Director.     ChemiBtrv,  general  and  agricultural 

Lq.  Gray,  F  C.S.     l^atural  Science— C.  O.  Lillie,  M.A,.  B.Sc.  (N.Z.).     Laod- 

'Burveymg  and  Levi?]ling,  Applied  MaihenaaticB  and  Bookkeepnig  — 0.  Coleridge 

Farr,  BSo,  adel).  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  A.LE.E,     Vetennarv  Science— J.  R. 

Charlton,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Lond.),  F.E,V,N.S.  (Edm  ). 

The  AgrteuliLiral  College  is  situated  near  the  township  and  rai I n-ay  station 
of  Lincoln,  in  one  of  Uie  most  beauiiful  and  healthy  diBtricts  of  tho  Canterbury 
Plains,  and  is.  about  fourteen  miles  by  rail  from  the  City  of  Cbristehuroh. 

The  inNtiiutiofi  in  supported  by  endowments  of  lands,  students'  fees,  and 
proBt  of  the  farm,  its  object  being  to  afford  those  intending  to  look  to  farming 
for  a  livelihood  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture. 

The  buildings  are  after  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  and  oaa 
accommodate  at  least  fifty  students,  each  having  a  sepii.rate  bedroom.  Thej 
also  inchide  leciure-,  tiieatre-,  and  claHH-rooms,  studieSi  chemicai  and  biological 
laboratories,  library,  diniog-hall,  hoepital-room,allDecefisary  offices,  and  quarters 
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for  the  direobor  and  for  the  resident  be&ohing'BtiifT.  The  l&boratories  aredefilgnad 
on  the  moitt  ikpproved  pririciplea.  and  arc  provided  vtith  ftll  the  neoeiiary  appU- 
(Uioes  for  th«  conduct  ot  suientifio  work. 

The  library  contain  a  a  good  8o  lection  of  hookn,  chiefly  aRrtcultiirftl  and 
frcsienttfic,  nnd  the  read iog- room  i«  supplied  wtth  the  leivling  aRrtculiural  papers 
and  mugazmesi  illustrated  weekly,  and  daily  p«^pera.  Candidates  for  admia^imii 
as  reeident  Btudenta  ca^nnot  he  reoeived  if  under  sixteen  years  of  ng*? ;  thosa 
ahove  twenty  one  year^  of  ago  require  to  obtain  the  approval  of  tiie  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governorij,  on  &  reoommendation  from  the  director  o(  the  uoiiooL 
Non  resiHent  atudetiU  may  be  received  on  approval  of  the  Cbairmftn  of  the 
Board  of  QovernorB,  and  are  admitted  to  all  the  advantages  of  tho  in^ticution 
exoept  residence. 

No  examination  ia  req^iired  prior  to  the  admiqaion  of  a  atndent,  hut  atudenta 
who  have  paa^ed  the  annual  examination  tii  ehemigtry,  botany,  geology,  and 
matbematka  in  any  of  the  university  colleges,  or  who  may  pasn  in  those  subjectfl 
a  preliminary  examination  conducted  Eit  the  Agricultural  College,  may  gain  the 
diploma  of  the  college  in  three  terma. 

The  caurae  of  tnatruction  extciida  over  two  yearn,  and  embrat^es  agrioiiUure 
Fftnd  its  allied  seiencef,  in&traotion  beirig  imparled  bv  means  of  lectures  in  the 
laboratories,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  garden  and  orchard.  The  year  is  divided 
into  two  termfl:  the  first,  which  is  the  comiiienc«^ment  of  tiie  academic  year, 
begins  about  the  16bh  January,  and  onda  about  the  23fd  June  ;  the  second  begins 
about  the  2Brd  July,  and  ends  about  t^e  12th  D^OBmber. 

The  charge  for  instruction*  b(>ard,  residence,  and  laundering  is  £40  per 
wmum,  tliat  for  non-resident  students  being  £10  10^*  per  annum. 

The  Boivrdft  of  Education  of  tlie  colony  provide  a  number  of  fsobolarships  for 
competition  in  any  of  the  public  achoolB  of  the  colony,  and  the  holder*^  of  these 
are  entitled  Lo  be  admitted  free  as  resident  students  to  the  Agricultural  College. 

Lectures  and  practical  farm- work  are  carried  on  aa  follows :  On  one  day  the 
first  year's  atudenta  receive  lecturea,  and  tho  second  year's  atud<^nta  work  on  the 
farm;  on  the  following  day  the  second  year*(«  students  receive  lectures,  and  the 
first  year*s  students  work  on  the  (arm ;  thus  each  student's  time  is  equally 
divided  between  lectures  and  pracrical  farm  work. 

Inatroction  is  given  In  the  following  subjeeta  ;  Scientifio  work,  comprising 
agricntture^  theoretical  chemistry,  practical  chemiatry,  aaricultural  chemistry, 
theoretical  agricultural  botany,  practic^al  agricultural  botany,  economic  ento- 
mology, phyaiography  ;  land-surveying,  levelling,  plotting,  m- clmnical  drawmg, 
applied  mechanics,  book-keeping;  veterinary  acience.  Practical  farm-work, 
comprising  milking,  horse-g?ooming,  ditchings  hedging,  plonghinR,  shearingi 
harvesting,  threshing,  practical  knowledge  of  live  stock,  culture  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  apiculture,  dairy- work,  carpentry,  farriery,  &o,  To  obtain  tha 
diploma  of  the  College  students  must  pass  an  examination  in  each  of  these 
BUbjects. 

Examinations  are  held  as  follows  :  (a)  once  a  week  in  one  subject;  (6)  in 
June,  upon  the  work  of  the  first  term  ;  (c)  in  December,  upon  the  wmk  of  tha 
whole  year  A  diploma  ia  granted  by  the  College  to  atudenta  who,  at  the  end  of 
their  second  year,  obtain  the  required  number  of  mark^  at  the  aivnual  eiainina* 
lion,  this  diploma  being  the  higbest  diaunction  conferred  by  tlie  College. 

Reports  are  issued  twice  a  year  to  parents  and  guardians,  containing  the 
fullest  information  as  to  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  atudent. 

The  farm  on  which  students  receive  their  practical  instruction  is710acree  in 
extent,  and  haa  been  so  selected  as  to  comprise  soils  of  various  qualiiies,  from 
kTioh  Bwamp  to  comparatively  ligbt  and  thin  soil  overlying  shingle.  The  farming 
~  \  carried  on  as  nearly  an  possible  on  economic  principltis,  and  in  ilUii^traiion  of 
the  teaching  of  the  lecture  room.  The  farm  buildings  and  ato  k  yardft  have  been 
pltinnod  to  be  aa  oomptete  ta  possible,  whilst  including  tmlv  auoh  accommo- 
dation as  it  is  thought  will  be  ordinarily  required  in  the  colon v.  The  farm- 
pfant  containa  ail  the  most  modern  tmplemont«i  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil: 
also  the  motit  modem  mackiaee  for  the  harvesting,  securing,  and  marketing  of 
crops. 
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Students  are  required  to  take  part  m  the  regular  daily  work  of  the  fanii»  so 
a6  to  aeqaire  a  practical  knowledge  of  every  kind  of  farm- work,  the  use  of 
implements  and  machinery,  the  management  of  stock,  milking,  and  the  making 
of  cheef»e  and  butter. 

Work  in  the  garden  and  orchard  is  also  required,  in  the  growing  of  ¥ig!6- 
tableft,  ill  the  treatment  of  frtiit- trees,  &,c. 

Field  experiments  are  carried  out,  especially  in  tefttmg  the  value  of  differenl 
methods  of  cultivation  and  rotations,  the  efTocLs  of  different  artificial  maDur^g  on 
various  crops,  the  suitability  and  comparative  worth  of  new  varieties  of  cereals, 
fodder  plants,  and  roots  that  promise  to  be  of  use  to  the  farmer,  and  in  saoh 
other  directions  a^  may  appear  desirable  and  practicable. 

Work  is  also  carried  on  In  the  chemical  laboratory.  In  illustrating  the 
teachinga  of  the  lecture  theatre,  agricultural  specimeoH  are  as  frequently  as 
possible  u«ed.  Students,  during  their  term  of  roBidenoe,  proceed  from  the 
testing  of  simple  Bubstancee  to  the  qoaniitative  analyHia  of  manures,  soils,  foods, 
and  farm  and  dairy  produce  generally.  Biological  laboratory  work  incladee  : 
Use  of  the  microscope  and  the  preparation  of  microscopic  objects ;  examination 
of  met,  smut,  and  other  injurious  fungi;  germination  of  seeds  under  various 
conditions;  examination  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  plants;  oeDs  and  cell  con- 
tents; diffusion  of  fluids  in  plants;  raLe  of  growth,  fertilisation,  maturation  of 
seeds,  Slc,  ;  organic  impurities  in  water,  ^c. ;  the  minute  anatomy  of  injuriout 
insects;  field  investigations  in  the  life-history  of  injurious  insects  and  fungi; 
adulteration  of  seeds. 

Id  land-surveying  and  levelling,  field-work  will  be  undertaken  at  fiuitable 
times  for  practice  in  the  use  of  inatmments,  in  measuring  land,  harvest  and 
other  piece-work,  and  tu  taking  levels  for  drainage  purposes,  the  results  of  field- 
work  being  plotted,  and  plans  drawn. 

The  carpenter's  and  blacksmith's  shops  are  fummhed  with  the  necessary 
appliances.  Students  take  their  turn  at  work  with  the  carpenter  and  black, 
emith,  so  that  they  obtain  practical  instruction  in  both  rough  carpentry  and 
farriery,  as  far  ag  these  are  carried  out  on  the  farm.  Students  are  required, 
under  Bupervision  of  the  lecturer,  to  personally  exarome  animals  as  to  sounds 
nesSf  and  to  point  out  the  various  seats  of  disease  and  nature  of  diseased  parts. 
They  are  also  required  to  make  postnwrieni  examinations,  and  to  make  ihem- 
selvcB  proficient  in  the  various  methods  of  seourtng  animals  for  different  kinds 
of  op**  rati  on  8. 

Finally,  the  Agricultural  College  is  one  of  the  best  instltntions  of  the  kind 
in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  from  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  it  would 
be  clif!icQlt  to  find  any  other  where  young  men  could  acquire  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  together  with  a  better 
praciioal  training  in  the  art. 


8BGTION  II. 


AGRICULTURE. 

By  M.  MuBPHY,  F.L.S. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions where  agriculture,  in  its  widest  sense,  can  be  carried  on 
with  80  much  certainty  and  with  such  good  results  as  in  New  Zea- 
land. The  range  of  latitude,  extending  as  it  does  from  34°  to  47° 
€outh,  secures  for  the  colony  a  diversity  of  climate  which  renders  it 
suitable  for  all  the  products  of  subtropical  and  temperate  zones, 
while  an  insular  position  protects  it  from  the  continuous  and  parch- 
ing droughts  which  periodically  inflict  such  terrible  losses  on  the 
agriculturist  and  pastoralist  of  Australia  and  South  America. 

Again,  the  climate,  although  somewhat  variable,  never  reaches 
the  extremes  of  heat  or*  cold.  So  genial,  indeed,  is  it  that  most 
animals  and  plants,  when  first  introduced  to  the  colony,  assume  a 
vigour  unknown  to  them  befoje. 

NoBTH  Island. 

All  the  best  forage-plants  and  grasses  thrive  most  admirably, 
<5ontinuing  to  grow  throughout  the  year  with  little  intermission. 
Stock  of  every  sort  thrive  and  fatten  rapidly  on  the  pastures,  coming 
to  maturity  at  an  early  age  without  the  aid  of  roots  or  condimental 
foods.  All  cereals  flourish  equally  well,  more  especially  Indian  corn, 
which  produces  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre. 

So  full  is  the  soil  of  plant-food  that  several  continuous  crops  of 
potatoes  or  cereals  may  be  taken  with  little  apparent  exhaustion. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  thrive  where  the  soil  is  not  too  lich ;  other- 
wise they  produce  enormous  crops  of  straw,  without  a  corresponding 
yield  of  corn.  The  tobacco-plant  thrives  well,  as  do  also  hops  and 
sorghum,  broom-corn,  peanut,- hemp,  ramee  or  rhea  (China  grass), 
together  with  a  large  variety  of  economic  plants,  the  growth  of 
which  will  one  day  afford  employment  for  a  large  population.  In 
addition  to  these,  all  the  British,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  fruits,  with 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  olives,  and  vines  (in  the  northern  part), 
flourish  abundantly,  requiring  but  ordinary  care.  Potatoes  are 
largely  grown,  and  yield  heavy  crops. 

Much  of  the  country  along  the  south-west  and  west  coast  is  being 
rapidly  taken  up,  and  the  primeval  forest  is  fast  disappearing  before 
the  settler's  axe.  For  the  most  part,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
growth  of  grass  and  clover  is  extremely  rapid  and  vigorous  when 
sown  on  the  surface  after  the  felled  timber  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire. 
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To  the  British  husbaDdman  it  will  seem  almost  incredible  th^ 
the  best  pasture-grasses  grow  and  thrive  as  they  do  with  no  otb< 
I  preparation  than  the  ashes  resulting  from  ihe  burnt  timber,  wi^"^ 
BO  ploughing  and  no  previous  loosening  of  the  soil — ^this,  of  cour^^, 
being  impossible  amongst  the  forest  of  smmps — and  yet,  in  less  th^ai^ii 
a  year  from  the  date  of  scattering  the  seed,  this  same  land  will  fatt^^n 
from  five  to  six  sheep  per  acre. 

So  rapidly  are  these  fertile  forest-lands  being  cleared  and  c<^  ^w- 
verted  into  pastures  that  the  demand  for  stock  (principally  dnic^y) 
has  greatly  increased^  and  this  demand  must  continue  for  a  series  cf 
years  before  it  is  fully  met. 

Before  the  iotroductjou  of  the  factory  system  stock  was  so  X3./J- 
saleable,  especially  in  the  North  Island,  that  little  or  no  attentio/j 
was  paid  to  this  branch  of  rural  economy,  and  the  supply  fell  to  the 
lowest  ebb.     The  demand  which  has  now  set  in  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
settlement  of  the  bush-lands  with  small  selectors  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry. 

Those  who  in  the  past  have  watched  the  progress  of  New  Zea- 

Iand»  especially  of  the  North  Island,  have  always  maintained  tbat  i 

when  the  Maori  difiiculties  and  other  impediments  to  settlement  ] 
were  over,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  advance  at  a  very  I 
rapid  rate.  The  time  has  now  come,  and  all  that  is  required  to«j 
expedite  the  coming  prosperity  is  the^  settlement  ol  our  lands  by  ft ' 
thrifty  class  of  settlers. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  yet  unoccupied,  a  great  portion  of 
which  is  of  good  quality,  and  only  waiting  the  hand  of  man  to  make 
it  carry,  with  very  little  cost,  large  herds  of  dairy  stock,  with  flocks 
of  long- wool  and  crossbred  sheep.     The  west  coast  of  the  island  is 
essentially   a  cattle-country.     Considerable    areas  in   the   midland 
districts  are  adapted  to  long-wool  sheep,  as  is  also  the  country  alou 
the  east  coast.     Much  of  tbe  country  may  be  described  as  bei] 
good   sheep- land,   a   large   portion   of   which   is   quite   capable 
carrying  two  sheep  to  the  acre,  aud  some  of  it  as  many  as 
or  four. 

Middle  Island. 

If  the  North  Island  has  a  splendid  inheritance  in  her  forest 
the  Middle  Island  cau  boast  of  her  magnificent  plain-lands,  rolliE_ 
downs,  and  vast  mountain  ranges,  all  of  which,  to  a  greater  or  lesB 
degree,  have  already  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the 
colony. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Middle  Island  presented  to  the  first- 
comers  a  vast  plain,  covered  only  with  waving  tussock-grass,  ofifer- 
ing  little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  plough. 

Travelling  south,  the  country  assumes  a  different  character  :  easy^ 
undulating  downs,  well  watered,  here  and  there  interspersed  wit' 
fertile  plains,  the  greater  portion  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture 
and  all  of  it  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes. 

The  climate  of  the  Middle  Island  is  not  so  warm  in  sumnaer  no]^ 


«o  mild  in  winter  as  that  experienced  in  fche  North  Island,  How- 
ever, as  has  already  been  stated,  there  are  no  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold.  Much  more  might  be  said  in  praise  of  this  portion  of  the 
<iolony.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  say  bo  much  in  order  that  readers 
may  better  comprehend  the  comparafcive  ease  with  which  every  kind  ^B 
of  farming  is  carried  on  in  New  Zealand  as  compared  with  other     ^M 

^  countries  hBs  favourably  situated.  ^M 

AOKICULTUKAXr   STATISTICS.  ^M 

Full  particulars,  with  comparative  tables  showing  the  progress  of     ^^ 
agriculture  m  the  colony,  will  he  found  in  the  statistical  portion  of 
this  work,  at  pages  405  to  416.  ^h 

Wheat.  ^M 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Year-book  reference  was  made  to  the     ■ 
brightening  prospects  for  those  engaged  in  growing  wheat.     A  slight     ™ 
^vance  in  prices  took  place,  which  encouraged  farmers  to  largely 
increase  the  area  under  this  cere  ah     A  most  favourable  season  was 
experienced  at  early  seed-time,  which  enabled  the  crop  to  be  got  io 
under  the  best  conditions.     The  ensuing  spring  and  summer,  how-     ^1 
-ever,  so  far  as  Canterbury  and  North  Otago  were  concerned,  proved     H 
to  be  abnormally  dry,  so  much  so  that  large  areas  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  resulted  in  a  partial  and,  in  some  cases,  in  total  failure, 
stock  being  turned  into  them.     It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded 
that  the  drought  was  general  over  the  districts  referred  to.     Oc- 
casional showers  visited  some  few  districts,  which  had  the  usual 
beneficial  results :    thus,  while  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in   the 
drier   districts   represented    from   4   to   8   bushels  per   acre,  there 
were  others  which  yielded  from   30  to  50  bushels.     The  swamp- 
lands  in   many    cases   resulted   favourably.      Again,   the   material 
advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  a  measure  compensated  growers 
for  short  yields^     A  reference  to  the  Year-book  for  1897,  page  409,  ■ 

■  will  show  that  the  shortage  in  the  crop  of  1 896-97 »  owing  to  partial     fl 

■  drought,  was  also  compensated  for  by  an  advance  in  price.     The      V 
average  yield  for  that  year  was  set  down  at  2S  bushels,  while  that 

of  1897-96  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  15  bushels  for  Can- 
terbury and  North  Otago,  the  great  wheat-growing  areas  of  the 
colony.  In  South  Otago  and  Southland  the  rainfall  was  more 
abundant,  and  the  wheat ^and,  indeed,  all  the  other  crops  — 
showed  a  much  better  result.  Wheat  is  not  largely  grown  in  these 
districts,  but  this  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  splendid 
Average  yield  of  oats  secured.  In  the  Tapanui  district  (Otago)  a 
paddock  of  30  acres  of  wheat  yielded  74^  bushels  per  acre  of  the 

tvaxiety  known  as  **  Perfection/*  ^ 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  an  ample  rainfall  has  taken  place  in     H 

O^.oTTtarV^nrv  ar\t]   in    Nnrf.h   Of. arm    lariaKlincr  tlis  wrnrlr  nf    Hnwincr  TMjhiPfLt  ' 


Oanterbury  and  in  North  Otago,  enabling  the  work  of  sowing  wheat 
to  be  carried  on  extensi%^ely.  Pastures  have  also  been  gi'eatly 
benefited.  Prices  realised  for  the  crop  of  1897-96  have  induced 
farmers  to  sow  larger  areas  than  nsiaal.     What  will  be  the  state 
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of  the  wheat  market  neKt  season  is  a  problem  which  time  aloDe 
can  solve. 

The  Canterbury  Plains,  the  gi^eat  wheat-growing  district  of  the 
Middle  Island,  extend  150  miles  north  and  south,  running  inland 

m  the  sea  for  forty  miles,  the  whole  forming  an  area  of  about 
000,000  acres,  A  great  portion  of  this  vast  plain  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  of  the  best 
quality,  the  growing  of  which  has  been  carried  on  exiensively,  more 
especially  since  the  introduclion  of  the  reaper- and -binder.  The 
total  area  under  wheat  for  threshing  in  the  colony  for  the  season 
1897-98  was  315,801  acres,  of  which  200,992  acres  were  grown  in 
Canterbury,  the  average  yields  being  approximately  15  bushels  per 
acre.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  free  from  stones  or  impediments 
of  any  kind.  Single-furrow  ploughs  are  now  rarely  seen,  double- 
and  three -furrow  ploughs  being  in  general  use.  Three  horses, 
occasionally  four,  with  a  man  or  a  boy,  can  turn  over  three  acres 
per  day  on  the  plains,  at  a  cost  of  5s.  or  6s.  per  acre.  A  stroke  of 
the  disc  or  other  harrow,  followed  by  the  seed-drill  and  light  harrows, 
completes  the  operation  of  sowing. 

Seed- sowing  commences  in  May,  and  can  be  continued  as  weather 
permits  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  heavy  swamp4and  (drained) 
on  into  September  and  even  October.  From  l^  to  1^  and  2  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre  are  usually  sown,  the  quantity  increasing  as  the 
season  advances. 

Good  results  are  in  general  obtained  by  feeding-off  the  early- 
sown  grain  with  sheep,  followed  by  the  harrows  and  roller.  The 
average  yield  on  the  better  clas8  of  soil  in  favourable  seasons  is 
from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre  of  dressed  grain.  The  usual  general 
average  for  the  whole  colony  may  be  set  down  at  23  to  28  bushels, 
according  to  the  season.  It  must  also  be  stated  that  the  small-bird 
nuisance  (principally  the  English  sparrow)  reduces  the  average  by 
at  least  2  to  3  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley^  As  a 
set-off  against  this,  however,  the  destruction  of  caterpillars  and 
seeds  of  weeds  must  be  credited  to  these  feathered  marauders. 
Another  cause  for  low  averages  is  the  fact  tliat  wheat  is  sown  on  land 
entirely  too  Hght  in  quality  for  that  cereal-  It  will,  however,  be 
noted  that  the  general  average  yield  of  all  our  cereals  is  higher  than 
that  of  most  other  countries  except  that  of  Britain  herself. 

Several  varieties  of  wheat  are  grown,  but  Hunter's  White,  Pearly 
and  Velvet  Chaff  are  the  favourite  kinds  for  winter  sowing.  Red 
and  White  Tuscan  are  usually  sown  in  spring.  Extensive  experi- 
ments are  being  carried  on  in  New  South  Wales  as  to  the  merits  of 
various  classes  of  wheats,  the  produce  of  cross-bred  varieties.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  the  results.  The  authorities  at  the 
Canterbury  Agricultural  College  imported  a  large  number  of  these 
cross-bred  wheats  from  Australia,  wliich  are  now  under  observation  : 
if  carefully  tested,  and  the  results  as  cai*efully  noted,  the  final 
B  report  will  be  of  much  interest,  and  may  perhaps  result  in  the 
I      addition  of  one  or  more  varieties  to  those  already  in  cultivation. 
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few  of  tihe  periodical  attacks  of  rust,  ad  vantage,  will  doubtless 
m  taken  of  the  experience  gained  by  carefully-conducted  experiments 
which  have  been  carried  on  duriog  the  past  few  years  in  Victoria, 
New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  where  it  i^  claimed  that  certain 
wheats  have  been  found  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  rust,  thus 
minimising  the  losses  caused  by  that  fungus.  But  farmers  will  do 
well  to  receive  with  caution  reports  as  to  the  rust-resisting  qualities 
oi  one  wheat  as  compared  with  another.  Periodically  varieties  are 
introduced  with  every  assurance  of  their  rust-resisting  qualities,  but 
as  often  have  they  failed  to  realise  what  was  claimed  for  thetn.  A 
really  rust-resisting  wheat  would  be  of  untold  vahie  to  humanity. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  losses  caused  by  this 
disease ;  its  ravages  have  existed  with  varying  intensity  from  time 
immemorial.  It  was  reported  that  early  sowing  was  the  best  pre- 
ventive measure,  for  the  reason  that  the  older  the  leaves  are  the 
tougher  they  become,  rendering  them  less  liable  to  attack  from  rest 
spores.  This  theory,  however,  has  not  been  borne  out  by  actual 
observation  in  this  colony,  as  early-sown  crops  are  also  sometimes 
attacked,  if  not  severely. 

Dressing  the  seed  with  genuine  bluestooe  is  found  to  be  a  certain 
8j)ecific  for  smut  in  its  various  forms. 

The  Oamaru  (North  Otago)  <listrict  is  famous  for  the  quality  of 
its  wheat,  grown  on  limestone  soil. 

Oats  and  Barley, 

Otago  and  Southland  districts  excel  in  the  production  of  oats, 
which  is  their  principal  cereal  crop,  the  respective  acreages  last 
Bfcason  being  80p44r5  acres  of  wheat,  yielding  1,776,595  bushels,  and 
1%,94:6  acres  of  oats,  yielding  6,169,717  bushels. 

•  The  usual  yield  of  oats  in  Otago  and  Southland  is  from  40  to  80 
bushels  per  acre,  the  cost  of  production  being  about  the  same  as 
wheat — viz.,  £2  per  acre  when  grown  from  grass-land,  and  £1  10s. 
from  stubble.  Tlie  varieties  of  oats  most  in  favour  are  Sparrowbill, 
Winter  Don,  Canexlian,  Tarfcary,  and  Danish. 

Malting  barley,  of  very  superior  quahty,  is  grown  in  Nelson  and 
Marlborough,  where  the  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  its  culture. 

Rem  ABES  ON  Cereals. 

Observers  of  passing  events,  as  affecting  rural  affairs,  must  have 
noted  that  corn -growing,  like  that  of  any  other  industry,  has  its 
cx*^Ies  of  depression,  followed  by  others  of  prosperity.  A  few  years 
^go  it  was  predicted  that  profitable  wheat-growing  had  come  to  an 
end  in  this  colony,  and  indeed  it  appeared  like  it  when  wheat  fell 
^<^  Sa,  and  2s.  6d.  per  busheL  The  acceptance  of  this  theory  gave 
^^  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  rape,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
for  feeding  sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs,  from  which  a  more  certain 
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^^^Urn  could  be  secured,  while  large  areas  of  formerly  cultivated  land 
'■^Verted   to  pasture  for  grazing  purposes,     Tte  inaa^iAwrXMxe,  <=»\ 
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cheese  and  butter  also  received  a  lasting  stimulus.  The  curtailmeak 
of  the  wheat  area  referred  to  was,  indeed ,  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
evil»  for  had  farmers  gone  on  cropping  indiscriuiinately,  our  fields 
would  not  only  have  become  exhausted,  but  they  would  have  been 
polluted  with  weeds  to  an  irrecoverable  extent.  Farmers  have  come 
to  see  that  a  mixed  system  is  the  only  safe  course  to  pursue  no\r 
in  the  management  of  their  land.  The  late  rise  in  cereals  has 
given  an  alKround  stimulus  to  farmings  a  greater  demand  for  farm- 
horses,  and  a  coiTesponding  rise  in  prices ;  an  increased  demand  for 
farm  impleinente,  farm  hands,  seeds,  &c,,  and  a  decided  rise  in  the 
v^ue  of  good  agricultural  lands. 

Root-crops. 

Potatoes  :  Potatoes  are  largely  grown  throughout  New  Zealand. 
On  suitable  soils  very  heavy  crops  are  raised,  it  being  no  uncommon 
thing  to  dig  from  8  to  10  tons  per  acre,  although  the  general  average 
is  much  lower,  for  the  reason  that  unsuitable  land  is  frequently 
devoted  to  this  crop.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  planted  withoal 
manure,  but,  where  used,  bonedust,  superphosphate,  blood -manure, 
or  animal  guano  (which  may  be  procured  of  first  quality  from  the 
.local  manure  manufactories),  from  1  cwt.  to  2  cwt.  per  acre,  is 
'applied  with  good  results.  The  potato  is,  however,  an  expensive 
crop  to  grow,  costing  from  £5  to  £6  per  acre.  The  year  1898  will  be 
long  remembered  as  a  record  one  for  potato-growers  as  regards 
prices.  The  drought  which  aHected  several  of  the  Austrahatt 
Colonies  caused  a  great  shortage  in  that  esculent.  The  crops 
Canterbury  and  Otago  suffered  severely  also,  except  in  localitii 
where  occasional  showers  occurred  and  in  reclaimed  peat-swamps. 
The  crop  for  1898  averaged  from  2  tons  to  10  tons  per  acre,  and  in 
some  few  instanceB  12  tons.  The  prices  prevailing  in  ordinary 
seasons  range  from  25s.  to  SOs*  and  £2  per  ton.  The  prices 
realised  for  the  crop  of  1898  opened  with  £3  10s.  per  ton,  and 
continued  to  advance  steadily  until  £8  per  ton  was  reached* 
Several  instances  are  on  record  of  farmers  realising  as  much  as  £60 
per  acre  for  their  crop.  This  is,  of  course,  exceptional,  but  it  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  general  average  yield  about  equal  to  tlxat  of 
an  ordinary  season  from  a  money-value  point  of  view. 

Ijand  for  potatoes  is  usually  broken  out  of  grass,  skim-ploughed 
in  autumn,  ploughed  deeply  in  spring,  and  thoroughly  tilled ;  oi 
potatoes  may  be  grown  in  drills  opened  and  closed  with  a  doubl 
furrow  plough.  The  seed~15  cwt.  per  acre — is  then  ploughed 
under  every  third  furrow,  the  after-culture  consisting  of  harrowing 
just  as  the  crop  is  appearing  over  ground  (by  this  means  myriads 
of  seedling  weeds  are  destroyed) ;  drill*grubbing»  hoeing,  horseshoeing, 
and  earthing-up  being  the  subsequent  operations.  Heavy  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans*  or  peas  can  aliflrays  be  relied  upon  after 
potatoes,  season  permitting. 

Turnips  :  The  turnip-crop  throughout  those  districts  aSected  by 
the  drought  already  referred  to  has  suffered  severely,  resulting  in 
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total  loss  over  wide  areas.  This  is  all  the  more  serious  for  the 
reason  that  the  supply  of  fat  sheep  to  feed  the  freezing  factories 
largely  depends  on  the  abundance  or  otherwise  of  this  crop,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  most  iuiportanb  in  the  colony.  The  area 
under  turnips  for  1898,  according  to  the  agricultural  statistics,  is 
393,451  acres. 

On  virgin  soil  turnips  can  always  be  relied  apon  as  a  certain 
crop  without  any  manure,  even  with  a  single  furrow  and  a  couple 
of  strokes  of  the  harrow.  But,  as  most  of  the  land  (at  least  in  the 
Middle  Island)  has  already  been  cropped,  turnips  cannot  now  be 
successfully  grown  without  the  aid  of  manure.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  from  a  climatic  point  of  view,  farm-yard  manure  cannot  be 
procured  in  sufficient  quantity ;  artificial  manures  are  therefore 
largely  used,  from  1  cwt.  to  IJcwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  per 
acre  being  now  applied  with  the  best  results,  securing  ample  crops 
of  sound  roots,  from  15  to  30  tons  per  acre.  The  seed  is  sometiniea 
sown  in  drills  on  the  flat,  the  manure  being  dropped  in  front  of  the 
seed  by  the  same  machine,  from  ^Ib.  to  lib.  of  seed  per  acre  b^ing 
used  ;  when  sown  broadcast  a  smaller  quantity  will  suffice.  Some- 
times the  manure  is  deposited  in  a  liquid  state  by  machines  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose,  called  water-drills.  This  system  invariably 
secures  a  rapid  and  vigorous  braird,  forcing  the  young  plant  into 
the  rough  leaf,  after  which  it  is  secure  fioin  the  attack  of  the  turnip- 
beetle,  usually  the  firat  enemy  of  the  young  plant's  growth.  So 
60011  as  the  turnip-plants  reach  the  third  or  fourth  leaf,  they  are 
Ibioned  by  a  scuffler,  made  for  the  purpose,  which  is  drawn  across 
the  drills,  bunching  the  turnips  and  thoroughly  loosening  the  soiL 
The  drill-grubber  and  scuffler  are  used  as  required  till  the  leaves 
meet.  This  kind  of  culture  produces  capital  crops  at  a  inioimum 
of  cost.  In  Otago  and  Southland,  where  Swede  turnips  are  largely 
grown,  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  and  the  yonng  plants  are  thinned 
out  with  ihe  hand- hoe  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mangold  crop  is 
treated  in  Canterbury  and  elsewhere.  Large  areas  are  sown  broad- 
cast, and,  if  found  too  thick,  the  harrows  are  run  through  them;  in 
any  case,  a  stroke  of  the  harrows  is  a  great  help  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  The  varieties  used  are  Devooshire  Grey  for 
early  and  very  late  sowing;  Purple-  and  Green-top  Aberdeen  are 
the  most  generally  grown.  Swede  turnips,  from  their  proneness  to 
Ihe  attack  of  the  turnip  aphis,  are  not  so  much  grown,  though  they 
produce  enormous  crops  in  Otago  and  Southland,  where  the  chmate 
is  more  suitable.  The  turnip-crop  is  generally  fed  off  by  sheep 
intended  for  freezing.  It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  of  good  turnips, 
uith  a  little  hay  or  oat-chaff,  will  fatten  from  eight  to  fourteen 
Bheep.  Tumip-Bowing  commences  in  November,  and  may  be  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  December.  Stubble  turnips  may  be  sown  in 
March,  but  this  can  only  be  considered  as  a  catch-crop.  It,  how- 
ever, often  proves  of  great  value,  supplying  an  abundance  of  green 
food  for  ewes  with  early  lambs.  Turnip* land  is  usually  sown  with 
oats  or  barley,  and  sometimes  spring  wheat. 
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Bape  is  largely  gi'own  as  sheep-feed,  and  may  be  sown  either  in 
early  spring  or  immediately  after  harvest,  the  stubble  being  fibm- 
ploughed  or  broken  up  with  the  spring- tined  cultivator.  This  crop 
is  invaluable  in  the  early  spring,  and  may  be  fed-off  in  time  for  oatt 
or  barley-  Dairy-cattle,  however,  should  not  be  fed  on  rape,  i# 
doing  so  destroys  the  flavour  of  the  milk. 

Mangolds  and  Carrots  are  largely  grown  in  some  districts.    They 
cost  more  money  per  acre  than  turnips  to  produce,  as  they  must  ba 
haud-hoed  ;  nor  are  they  so  suitable  a  crop  for  cleaning  the  lacd. 
Turnip-sowing  does   not   commence   tiii   November   or   December, 
affording  ample  time  for  the  destruction  of   seedling  weeds ;   thi$ 
important  opportunity  is  largely  lost  in  the  culture  of  the  mangold, 
which  is  usually  sown  in  October.     Mangolds  are,  however,  an  in^ 
valuable  crop  on  a  stock-farm,  as  they  do  not  reach  their  primi 
condition  until  the  turnip-supply  is  exhausted,  usually  in  Ai 
From  30  to  60  tons  per  acre  is  not  an  uncommon  yield  of  thei 
roots,  often  witliout  the  aid  of  manure,  on  rich  swamp  land. 

Carrots  are  also  a  valuable  crop,  especially  for  horses  ;  on  sandy 
loams  the  yield  reaches  15  to  20  tons  per  acre.  Carrots  impart  a 
pleasant  flavour  to  butter,  and  should  be  largely  grown  for  dairy 
stock. 

Pertiliseks. 

Another  industry  of  growing  importance  has  been  called  into 
existence  :  the  manufacture  of  fertilisers,  from  the  waste  prodnct^^ 
of   animals   slaughtered   for   freezing.     The   demand   for  fertilise^H 
must  increase  from  year  to  year,  as  our  lands  become  more  frequent^^B 
cropped.     In   the   early  days   of   the  freezing  industry »  when  the 
demand  for  turnips  became  general,  the  native -grass  land  (tussock) 
was  then  in  its  natural  state.     All  that  was  necessary  was  to  turn 
this  virgm  soil  over  with  a  shallow  furrow,  harrow  down,  and  sow 
the  seed  (a  few  ounces)  to  the  acre,  without  any  fertiliser  whatever. 
A  good  crop  was  the  inevitable  result. 

The  plough  has  been  over  almost  the  whole  of  our  ayallable  new 
lands.     It  is  now  found  absolutely  necessary  to  sow  fertilisers  wif 
the  seed  to  give  the  young  plant  a  start.     Assuming  that  1^  cv 
per  acre  is  used  all  over  the  500,000  acres  in  root-crops,  this  woul< 
mean  an  annual  demand  for  37,500  tons,  without  taJcing  into  con; 
sideration    that   used   for  grain,   orchards,   Ac.      One  of   the   m 
practical   farmers  in   New  Zealand    has,  however,  given   it  as 
opinion  that,  with  a  proper  course  of  rotation,  it  will  be  many  ye\ 
before  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  fertilisers  to  corn  crops— exce]^ 
indeed,  in  exceptional  cases.     Experiments  have  been  made  with 
yiew  to  testing  how  far  fertilisers  may  be  used  for  raising  wheat 
the  thinner  soils  of  the  colony,  with  varying  success.     In  some  ci 
it   has  been  demonstrated   that   the   application   of  a  nitrogenoui 
manui'e   resulted   in   an    increased   yield    sufficient    to   justify   the 
additional  outlay  per  acre,  in  others  the  result  was  not  favourable , 
however,  the  season  has  much  to  do  with  results  from  such  expen- 
nwnts.     The  lack  of  moisture  will  nullify  the  good  which  might 
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-Otberwise  follow  the  application  of  fertilisers  whether  to  root  or 
Gereal  crops. 

Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  fertilisers  manufactured  in  the 
colony,  importations  are  made,  principally  from  Australia.  Mr.  G. 
Gray,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  Lincoln  Agricultural  College,  in  a 
paper  on  **  Soil  Fertility ''  shows  that  the  land  is  drained  annually 
of  5,871  tons  of  nitrogen,  1,000  tons  of  phosphates,  2,438  tons  of 
potash,  and  1,006  Ions  of  lime:  so  that  there  is  room  for  still  further 
enterprise  in  the  manufacture  of  manures. 

A  fortune  awaits  the  finder  of  extensive  beds  of  coprolites  in 
^ew  Zealand.  Traces  have  been  discovered  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  payable  deposits  wiil  be  found. 
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Seeds. 

Clover:  Saving  clover  for  seed  has  now  become  an  established 

and  a  lucrative  industry,  adding  materially  to  the  fanners'  income* 

Clover  is  sown  with  a  spring  crop,  usually  of  corn,  lightly  grazed  in 

the  following  autumn,  and  then  reserved  for  a  crop  of  hay,  which, 

according  to  the  season,  yields  from  2  to  3  tons  per  acre  when  cut 

in  November  or  early  in  December.     Some  farmers  prefer  feeding  off 

with   sheep  in  preference   to   mowing  for  hay.     The  after- growth 

is  then   allowed    to   flower   and   seed,  which   it   does  very  freely. 

Thousands  of  humble-bees  may  bo  seen  in  the  cJover-lields  during 

the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,     The  seed  ripens  in 

^arch,  and  is  then  cut  and  dried,  and  threshed  out  by  machines 

icnown  as  clover-shelJers.     An  acre  of  clover  may  yield  in  hay  and 

seed  from  £8  to  £10.     It  muet,  however,  be  stated  that,  while  a 

^ood  crop  of  clover-seed  is  a  most  lucrative  one,  it  is  nevertheless 

^k  most  precarious  one.     Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  of 

inpening,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fertihsation  is  imperfect, 

esulting  in  a  majority  of  barren  heads.     This  has  given  rise  to  a 

ontroversy  as  to  whether  the  proper  bee  has  been  introduced.    The 

int  was  referred  to  Miss  Ormerod,  the  English  entomologist,  who 

tttled  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

White  and  alsike  clover  are  now  grown  in  considerable  quan- 

ities.      White   clover   yields   enormously :  as   much   as   300  lb,  of 

^fcJsike  seed  has  been  obtained  per  acre.     These  clovers  are  not  so 

dependent  on  the  action  of  the  humble-bee  for  their  fertilisation. 

They  mature  earlier,  and  are  more  easily  threshed  and  cleaned  than 

CM)w-gTas8  and  red  clover. 

Grass-seed  Saving  :  All  the  most  valuable  British  grasses  flourish 
ikroughout  New  Zealand.  Cocksfoot  has  been  for  many  years  a 
staple  product  of  Banks  Peninsula  (Akaroa  County),  where  the  soil 
'c)f  the  most  part  consists  of  decomposed  volcanic  rocks  and 
^^getable  mould.  Large  quantities  of  this  seed  are  now  raised  in 
J^Je  North  Island  as  well.  The  seed  is  of  the  finest  description, 
'j^quently  weighing  20  lb.  to  the  bushel,  121b.  being  a  standard 
"^thel.  Cocksfoot  thrives  on  a  very  wide  range  of  soil,  from  the 
ftchest  to  the  poorest,  preferring,  of  course,  the  former.     It  may  be 
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found  on  the  dry  stony  plains  of  the  interior,  green  and  healthy » 
when  the  surrounding  herbage,  introduced  or  indigenous,  has  yielded 
to  the  heat  of  the  snmroer  sun. 

Growing  ryegrass  lor  seed  is  also  an  important  industry.  The 
seed  is  usually  gathered  by  stripping;  sotnetioies  the  grass  is  cut 
and  tied  and  afterwards  threshed  by  machinery.  The  average  yield 
is  from  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  from  25  lb»  to  32  lb.  p^r 
bushel,  201b.  being  the  standard  weight.  A  common  practice  is  to 
graze  the  land  till  midsummer;  to  take  the  stock  off  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  to  run  the  stripper  over  the  ground.  By  this 
primitive  method  10  bushels  per  acre  are  sometimes  secured,  being 
of  the  finest  quality.  Ryegrass- seed  is  usually  in  good  demand,  and 
sells  readily  at  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  busheL 

Meadow  fescue,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  grasses  for 
permanent  pasture  on  good  land,  ia  grown  both  in  the  North  ani 
Middle  Islands,  but  as  yet  not  very  largely.  A  noticeable  instauca 
of  the  value  of  this  grass  for  pasture  purposes  was  illustrated  in  a 
paddock  which  came  under  the  writer's  notice.  The  paddock  was 
laid  ofif  into  throe  equal  parts,  and  sown  with  perennial  ryegrass, 
meadow  fescue,  and  Italian  ryegrass.  When  well  grown,  sheep 
were  turned  in.  They  at  once  commenced  to  feed  on  the  fescue, 
eating  it  quite  bare^  while  the  perennial  ryegrass  was  left  almost 
untouched.  The  Italian  ryegrass  received  considerable  attention. 
The  preference  for  the  fescue  was  very  marked.  Growing  grass- 
seed  of  all  the  finer  kinds  should  be  an  important  industry  in  New 
Zealand,  but  as  yet  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  select  clean  land  and  clean  seed  to  commence  with. 
At  the  recent  Agricultural  Conference  held  in  Christchurch,  Mr 
Kirk,  Government  Biologist,  read  an  analysis  of  grass-seeds  tested 
by  him  in  the  Government  Laboratory,  wliich  showed  that  many  of 
the  samples  fell  far  short  of  the  required  percentage  of  germination 
Several  of  the  samples  tested  were  imported  seeds;  still  others, 
colonial-grown,  showed  very  low  germinating  power.  With  care- 
fully grown  colonial  seeds  this  should  not  occur.  Carefully  con- 
ducted, the  seed-growing  business  should  prove  a  lucrative  one. 

Small  Seeds  :  New  Zealand,  from  the  nature  of  her  soil  and 
cUmatei  offers  a  fine  field  for  growing  all  kinds  of  farm  and  garden 
seeds.  This  circumstance  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  larger  seed-merchants  of  Great  Britain,  whose  agents 
occasionally  visit  the  colony  with  a  view  to  inducing  farmers  and 
others  to  grow  certain  kinds  of  seeds.  The  industry  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  small  holdings,  and  well  suited  to  young  persons,  the 
work  being  light  and  of  an  interesting  character.  Ready  sale  can  be 
found  for  carefully -grown  and  care  fully- cleaned  garden  seeds. 

Othkk  Crops. 
Pulse  :  Peas  and  beans  are  largely  grown  for  pig-feeding  and  for 
export;  they  form  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat.     An  extensive 
trade  in  peas  of  a  certain  description  is  done  in  the  manufacturing 
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towns  of  Great  Britaio ;  and  efforts  are  now  being  am<5e  to  secure  a 
ebare  of  this  trade  for  the  colony  by  producinf^  peas  suitable  for 
eplittiiig  for  human   food.     The  business  should  prove  a  most  re^, 
niunerative  one.     Thirty  bushels  of  peaa  are  considered  a  fair  crop,' 
iwrhile  40  to  70  bushels  of  beans  are  often  secured. 

Cape  Barley  and  Winter  Oats  :  The  demand  for  early- spring 
feed  has  resulted  in  the  growing  of  these  plants  for  forage.  Their 
extreme  hardiness  renders  them  well  adapted  for  auturan  sowing. 
If  sown  in  March  they  are  ready  for  feeding-off  in  May  ;  they  may 
be  fed  off  again  in  July,  and  on  till  the  beginning  of  October,  when, 
if  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  they  will  produce  40  to  60  bushels  per 
acre,  or  they  may  be  ploughed  in  for  turnips. 

Tares  are  also  grown,  but  not  so  largely  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
especially  for  dairy  stock.  Mixed  with  oats,  barley,  or  rye,  they  are 
excellent  mi  Ik- producers;  and  when  grown  luxuriantly  they  destroy 
all  kinds  of  weeds,  and  leave  the  land  in  line  condition  for  a  spring 
corn -crop. 

Lucerne  :  This  permanent  fodder-plant  thrives  admirably  in  most 
parts  of  New  Zealand,  yielding  three  to  five  cuttings  in  the  year ; 
and,  if  properly  attended  to,  it  will  continue  to  yield  liberal  cuttings 
lor  seven  or  eight  years.  This  is  a  most  excellent  crop  for  the  small 
or  large  farmer,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  an  abundant  supply  of  suc- 
culent fodder,  in  deeply-cultivated  soils,  during  the  drier  months  ol 
midsummer,  as  well  as  in  the  early  spring.  All  farm  animals  are 
partial  to  lucerne  ;  pigs  thrive  admirably  upon  it.  No  farm  should 
be  without  a  well  cuitivated  plot  of  this  plant.  The  writer  had  a 
field  of  lucerne,  grown  in  trenched  land,  and  top-dressed  with  line 
lime  dust  in  August  of  last  year.  During  the  past  summer,  notwith- 
standing the  hot,  dry  weather  experienced,  five  cutimgs  were 
secured,  four  of  which  averaged  2ft.  high  at  each  time  of  cutting; 
the  last  cutting  averaged  1?  in.  The  crop  was  not  watered,  thus 
showmg  how  suitable  this  plant  is  for  fodder  purposes  during  long 
hot  and  dry  weather,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  has  been  well 
|i  treated. 
H  European  Flax. 

^  The  cultivation  of  European  flax  has  not  been  extended  in  the 
colony.  Inducements  have  froai  time  to  time  been  held  out  to  grow 
it  for  seed  for  crushing  pyrposes.  Flax  is  an  exhausting  crop  when 
grown  for  seed  only.  Farmers  are  not  partial  to  this  crop,  for  the 
reason  that  it  leaves  no  edible  straw  behind  it  for  the  use  of  stock 
during  the  winter  months.  It  is  also  an  encourager  of  weeds,  as  the 
land  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 

Efforts  were  made  some  time  ago  to  establish  the  European 
flax  industry  in  Canterbury  when  wheat-growing  was  unprofitable 
owing  to  the  low  price.  The  attempt  failed,  in  consequence  of  the 
Hant  of  expert  knowledge,  coupled  with  the  high  price  of  labour.  It 
was,  however,  amply  demonstrated  that  the  soil  of  Canterbury  was 
admirably  adapted  for  its  growth.  It  was  found  to  yield  15  to  30 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  while  the  straw  produced  the  finest  of  fibre. 
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The  industry  will,  doobtless,  one  day  be  an  important  one,  when 
population  is  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present.     Farmers  should, 
however,  grow  a  patch  of  linseed  lor  feeding  calves  and  piga,  &e. 

Sugar-beet. 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  on  the  question  of  intro- 
ducing this  industry  into  the   colony.     Strenuous  efforts   are    still 
being  made  in  the  Waikato  District  to  establish  the  industry,  but, 
notv\'ithstanding  liberal  bonuses  and  other  encouragements  offered 
by  the  Government  from  time  to  time  during  the  pasc  twenty  yea 
the  iudustry  has  not  advanced   beyond   the  initiatory  stage, 
doubt  the  promoters  in   Waikato  have  satisfied  themselves  that  j 
auflScient  quantity  of  roots  could  be  grown,  containing  a  payable  _ 
centage  of  saccharine  matter,  to  warrant  the  extensive  cultivation 
this  plant;  but  a  well-organised  system  of  testing  every  farming  did 
trict  in  the  colony  as  to  its  suitability  for  growing  the  most  approve 
varieties  of  beets,  producing  the  inaxitimm  of  saccharine  matter.  i# 
needed.     The  advocates  ol  this  industry  in  New  Zealand  may,  how- 
ever, derive  encouragement  and  hope  from  what  is  being  done  in 
Victoria.     The   Government  have   advanced,  on   the  most  favour- 
able conditions,  £50,000  towards  establishing  the  industry,    £25,000 
have  been  subscribed  by  local  enterprise.     A  spacious  factory  ha 
been  erected  at  Mafifra  at  a  cost  of  £25,000;  the  plant,  which 
of  the  most  modern  pattern,  cost  £40,000.    The  work  of  crushing  wi| 
commenced  in  April  last;  200  hands  (men  and  boys)  are  employe 
the  weekly  wage -bill  amounting  to  £400.     Already  400  tons  of  sug 
have  been  sold  at  good  paying  prices.     It  is  said  to  be  of  first-: 
quality.     The   farmers  who   grow   the  beet  are  also  shareholde 
The  crushed  pulp,  after  the  saccharine  matter  has  been  extracted,  i 
taken  by  the  suppliers  for  feeding  dairy  cattle.     One  thousand  seve 
hundred  acres  were  grown  last  season.     It  is  confidently  anticipati 
that  a  touch  larger  area  will   be  placed  under  beets   this  comin 
season.     The  factory  is  capable  of  crushing  350  tons  per  day  oT 
twenty-four  hours.     The  machinery  is  kept  going  night  and  day. 
The  Waikato  farmers  will  here  have  an  object  lesson  which  should 
be  of  the  gi*eatest  value  to  them  in  guiding  their  future  action  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  this  industry  in  their  district.  ■ 

Irrigation. 

The  losses  inflicted  on  farmers  and  pastoralista  owing  to 
partial  drought  which  has  prevailed  in  Canterbury  and  North  Ota_ 
during  the  years  18%  and  1897,  and  up  to  May  of  this  year  (1898)! 
has  given  rise  to  the  question — viz,,  how  best  the  waters  of  our  river 
and  great  inland  reservoirs  (in  the  shape  of  lakes)  could  be  made  : 
contribute  the  necessary  amount  of  water  to  the  thh'sty  soil  duric 
times  of  drought.     The   Ashburton  County  Council  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  water  for  some  years  past.     They  have  recently^ 
seemed  the  right  to  raise  a  loan  sufficient  to  cany  out  extensiv 
irrigation  works.     The  Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
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» ^re  ta  Ibe  importance  of  the  question,  summoned  a  meeting 

egfties  horn  the  various  County  Councils,  Road  Boards,  and 

[Cultural  and   Pastoral  Associations  to  discuss  the  matter  and 

eVise  means  for  promoting  the  end  in  view.     Several  representative 

ng3  were   held,   resolutions  were  passed,   and   finally   a   Bill 

drafted  for  presentation  to  Parliament,  praying  that  the  neces- 

araendments  might  be  made  in  the  present  Water-supply  Act. 

sing  the  powers  of  local  bodies  and  enabling  them  to  deal 

ly  with  the  question  of  irrigation.     No  one  questions  the  ad- 

a^utage  to  be  derived  from  the  judicious  application  of  water  to 

ng  crops.     The  question  is  its  economic  application.     It  is  not 

sed  that  irrigation  should  be  carried  on  over  large   areas  of 

try,  but  rather  that  farmers  should  proceed  cautiously,  at  first 

lUDg  a  few  acres  about  the  hovostead,  the  orchard,  the  garden, 

lover-crops,  extending  to  the  root-crops,  and  ultimately  to 

Is  and  grass- lands.     Several  papers  on  irrigation  were  laid 

0   tbft  table  at  the  recent  Agricultural  Conference,  detailing  the 

Tnrrirnce  of  the  writers,  most  of   whom  have   had   considerable 

^  S  experience  of  the  subject  on  the  Canterbury  Plains,  notably 

Ivit.  x.^cGregor,  of  Norwood,  who  has  used  water  rather  extensively 

during  the  past  dry  summers.     His  farm  has  been  described  as  the 

one  green  patch  for  miles  on  every  side  of  him. 

At  Acton,  one  of  the  estates  of  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
Land  Company,  situated  at  Rakaia,  400  acres  are  annually  watered, 
principally  grass  and  clover^  at  a  cost  for  labour  of  2s.  6d.  per  acre. 
The  results  are  said  to  be  most  satisfactory.  The  extra  feed  secured 
from  the  400  acres  of  wnitered  grass  has  enabled  the  management  to 
dispose  of  9,000  fat  lambs  per  annum,  half  of  which  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  sold  as  stores  at  half  the  price  realised  for  the  fat  ones. 

Irrigation  by  wind -power  presents  many  attractive  features, 
especially  for  those  districts  which  cannot  be  worked  as  part  of  a 
general  scheme.  In  America  this  system  is  largely  resorted  to,  with 
beneficial  results.  An  excellent  paper  on  irrigation  by  wind-power 
was  laid  on  the  table  at  the  recent  Agricultural  Conference,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  a  plant  costing  £50  would  suffice  to  water  25  acres 
of  ground ;  interest  and  depreciation  would  amount  to  4s.  per  acre. 
Moreover,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  wiuduiill  could  be  made  to  earn 
a  considerable  sum  by  gearing  it  to  a  chaffcutter,  crusher,  or  other 
machinery,  and  so  utilise  the  power  when  not  required  for  pumping. 
The  concensus  of  opinion  appears  to  favour  the  notion  that  irri- 
gation is  more  applicable  to  small  holdings,  where  the  work  can  be 
done  by  the  farmer  and  his  own  family,  rather  than  for  extensive 
holdings  where  much  manual  labonr  would  have  to  be  employed. 
It  is  argued  by  some  that,  except  in  exceptional  seasons,  the  rainfall 
of  Canterbury,  and  indeed  of  the  w^hole  of  New  Zealand,  is  sufficient 
for  our  requirements.  To  a  certain  extent  this  view  is  correct ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  observers  will  admit  that  there  are  periods  in 
every  season,  varying  in  duration,  when  water  could  be  used  with 
the  greatest  advantage.     There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  farmers 
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of  Canterbury  Srlone  have  lost  more  bushels  of  corn  and  acres  of 
greon  crops  and  grass  during  the  last  two  dry  seasons  than  would 
proljably  pay  for  the  whole  outlay  required  to  bring  a 
supply  of  water  into  the  plains  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Cost  of  Working  a  Farm  in  New  Zealand. 

When  comparing  tliR  cost  of  working  a  farm  in  England 
one  of  the  same  size  in  the  colony,  several  points  have  to  be  ttJten 
into  account,  such  as  the  climate,  the  soil,  labour,  and  machinery. 
In  the  colonies  wages  are  higher  than  in  Britain  ;  as  a  set-o0 agaiDst 
this,  the  colony  can  claim,  firstly,  that  there  are  more  fine  working 
days  in  the  year,  that  the  fields  are  much  larger^  that  the  latest 
improve  111  en  is  in  machinery  have  been  introduced,  that  the  soil  is 
more   easily   worked,   and   that   the   genial  nature  of   the   climate 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  house  stock  during  the  winter  months, 
at  least  in  the  North  Island,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  attendance; 
secondly,  that  farming  operations  may  be  carried  on  continuously 
throughout  the  ploughing  and   sowing  season ;    and,  thirdly,  ihAl 
the  paddocks  are  so  large,  and  usually  so  level,  that  the  double 
and  treble- furrow  plough  may  be  worked  by  one  man  or  youth  m\ 
three  horses*  thus  equalising  the  cost  of  labour,  as  we  have  shown 
that  one  man.  or  even  a  boy,  will  be  quite  equal  to  two  men  or  boys 
in  the  Old  Country,  so  that  after  all  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
wages  is  not  so  great  as  might  appear  at  first  sight. 

The  hay-crop  is  simply  cut  one  day,  raked  into  windrowa  tiie 
next,  and  in  a  couple  more  it  is  ready  for  stacking. 

Wheat  is  cut  and  tied  by  machinery,  the  stooks  requirit)g  no 
capping.  It  is  frequently  threshed  out  of  the  stook  in  favourable 
seasons,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  stacking  and  thatching;  but  tbis 
method  is  not  recommended  except  in  hot,  dry  seasons.  When 
stacked,  the  stacks  are  rarely  thatched,  except,  perhaps,  on  the 
weather  side  This  is  a  wise  precaution,  the  neglect  of  which  some- 
times entails  serious  loss. 

The  manure  bill,  which  is  such  a  heavy  item  of  annual  expendi- 
ture with  the  British  farmer,  presses  as  yet  very  lightly  on  tbfl 
farmers  of  the  colony.  It  is,  however,  a  notable  fact  ihat  the  ui6 
of  fertiliEers  is  becoming  more  general;  1  cwt.  to  IJ  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphates per  acre  is  used  with  the  turnip  and  other  root-crop»* 
for  the  purpose  of  forcinjt*  the  young  plant  into  the  rough  leaf,  whefi 
it  will  be  out  of  one  danger— the  turnip-fly,  It  will  nevertbelesi 
be  seen  that  the  colonial  farmer  has  many  advantages  over  tb^ 
farmer  of  the  Old  Country* 

Live  Stock, 

Cattle — The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  colony  was  l,209,lW 
lor  1898,  as  against  1,138,067  for  1897,  showing  an  increase  of  71,098. 
of  which  number  dairying  can  claim  an  increase  of  28,677. 

HifTscs. — Horses  have  mcreased  by  2,980,  the  increase  being f^'' 
the  most  part  m  light  ordinary  stock.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  tba 
increased  area  under  cultivation. 


AGBICULTtmE.  ^^^^^^^  ^gg 

Sheep. — If  any  evirlence  was  required  to  show  how  splendidly 
New  Zealand  is  adapted  for  the  produf.tion  of  sheep,  it  would  b© 
found  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstandiug  the  abnormal  drought  in  the 
chief  centres  of  sheep- farming,  there  has,  according  to  the  latest 
returns,  been  a  considerable  increase.  This  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able when  it  is  considered  that  1,653,170  sheep  were  frozen  in  1897 
as  well  as  1,038,310  lambs. 

Pigs. — The  stock  of  pigs,  according  to  the  last  returns,  is  set 
down  at  186,027  (of  which  33>204  are  raised  in  Canterbury)  as 
against  209,834  in  1697,  showing  a  decrease  of  23,807.  This  un- 
satisfactory  state  of  things  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  drought 
(which  chiefly  affected  Canterbury),  the  scarcity  of  green  feed,  and 
the  high  price  of  corn  combined. 

1  Sheep. 

Sheep :  New  Zealand  has  proved  itself  admirably  adapted  for 
the  breeding  of  all  classes  of  sheep,  from  the  fine- combing  merino 
to  the  strongest  type  of  Lincoln.  The  merino  occupies  and  thrives 
on  the  wild  lands  of  the  colony,  from  the  snow-iine  to  the  border 
of  the  plains,  as  well  as  on  the  drier  portions  of  the  plains.  The 
merino  ewe  furnishes  the  foundation  for  all  the  crossbred  varieties. 
On  the  rich  moist  soils  the  Lincoln  and  Eomney  Marsh  sheep  flourish, 
while  the  finer  English  and  Border  Leicesters  occupy  the  drier  lands. 
Crossbred  Sheep :  Those  bred  from  merino  ewes  and  Ion ^ wool 
rams^  or  from  crossbred  ewes  with  Down  rams,  are  the  most  suitable 

I  for  the  frozen-meat  trade,  and  are  known  as  "  freezers." 

The  dapper  little  Southdowns  flourish  wherever  crossbreds  thrive. 
Their  more  ponderous  cousins,  the  Shropshire  and  Hampshire 
Downs,  have  their  admirers,  especially  the  Shropshire,  which  are 
largely  used  for  crossing,  with  a  view  to  prcduciug  early-maturing 
lambs.  English  Leicesters  are  also  much  sought  after  for  this  pur- 
pose, particularly  in  the  Middle  Island,  where  '*  prime  Canterbury" 
mutton  is  produced. 

Smce  the  development  of  the  frozen -me  at  trade,  sheep- farming 
in  the  colony  has  undergone  a  radical  change.  At  one  time  ivool 
was  the  chief  consideration,  the  surplus  stock  finding  its  way  into 
the  boiling-down  vat,  the  tallow  and  pelts  being  the  only  products 
of  value.  Things  have  marvellously  altered  since  1882,  the  in- 
augural year  of  the  frozen -meat  trade.  Farming  has  assumed  a 
new  phase,  sheep-raising  for  mutton  and  wool  being  the  most  pro- 
fitable branch.  Small  and  large  fio2ks  of  pure  and  crossbred  sheep 
are  now  kept  on  all  forms  which  are  suitable  for  them,  the  object 
being  the  production  of  early  lambs  for  freeaiing.  The  percentage  of 
increase  all  over  the  colony  is  very  high,  espef^ially  in  the  paddocks, 
where  100  to  125  per  cent,  is  not  uncommon  in  favourable  seasons, 
while  on  the  hill  and  unimproved  country  it  varies  from  45  to  80 
per  cent. 

Shearing  commences  in  September,  and  is  continued  tillJanuary. 
The  usual  price  per  hundrei  is  from  15s.  to  ITs.  6d.     Shearing* 
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machmes  are  gradually  coming  ioto  use,  but  some  eheep-fannen 
prefer  haad  Bbearing. 

The  average  clips  for  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  are  approxi- 
mately as  follow:  Merino,  from  41b.  to  71b.;  quarter- breds,  aboal 
6ilb.  ;  half- breds,  7^  lb.  ;  three-quarter-breds,  8|lb, ;  Leicester, 
lOJlb. ;  Lincoln,  11  lb.  Of  course,  very  much  larger  clips  are  ob- 
taioed  from  special  flocks,  as  much  as  251b.  to  301b.  per  sheep;  bui^H 
the  above  figures  represent  general  averages,  ^H 

The  staple  of  New  Zealand  wool,  especially  the  long- wool  anJ^^ 
cross-bred »  is  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  breaks   and   other 
imperfections  incidental  to  countries  subject  to  long  droughts  and 
scarcity  of  feed. 

The  most  profitable  sheep  for  New  Zealand  is  that  which  combines 
the  best  fleece  and  the  most  suitable  carcase  for  freezing  purposes, 
together  with  early  maturity.  This  is  the  class  of  sheep  which  some 
sheep- breeders  have  set  themselves  to  produce.  Whether  such  an 
animal,  having  fixity  of  type,  can  be  evolved,  remains  to  be  proved; 
so  much  depends  on  the  feed,  situation,  and  soil.  One  or  two 
breeders  claim  that  the  new  breed,  Corriedale,  embraces  these  desired 
qualities  and  possesses  a  fixity  of  type. 

The  capability  of  New  Zealand  for  producing  mutton  has  not  yet 
readied  its  limit.  When  the  frozen -meat  trade  was  first  seriously 
considered,  an  assertion  to  the  efifect  that  the  colony  could  soon  find 
1,000,000  sheep  per  annum  for  freezing  without  impairing  the 
breeding-flocks  was  treated  as  highly  chimerical  by  sheep- breeders 
of  long  experience.  It  is  found,  however,  on  reference  to  the  statis- 
tical returns,  that  during  the  year  1897  nearly  a  million  and  three- 
quarters  sheep  and  over  a  million  lambs  were  exported  from  New 
Zealand.  There  are  twenty -one  freezing- works  in  the  colony,  with 
a  full  freezing-capacity  of  3,665,000  sheep  per  annum.  While  con- 
gratulating the  colony  on  the  rapid  development  of  the  frozen- 
meat  trade,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Argentina  strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a  share  of  tbe  frozen-mutton  trade 
carried  on  by  New  Zealand  with  Great  Britain  ;  Australia  is  also 
^makiBg  strong  efibrts  to  share  the  trade  with  New  Zealand.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  with  cheaper  land,  and  a  closer  proximity 
to  the  markets  of  the  world,  Argentina  will  necessarily  be  a  vex]H 
formidable  rival  with  Australasia.  The  sheep- farmers  are  becoming^ 
alive  to  the  value  of  Down  sheep  for  crossing  purposes  :  they  pay 
as  much  as  six  guineas  per  head  for  Shropshire  ewes,  and  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  guineas  for  Lincoln  rams.  The  only  way  to  keep  com- 
mand of  the  market  is  to  ship  nothing  but  first  quality  mutton 
and  lamb. 

Eaising  lambs  for  the  frozen-meat  trade  has  become  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  colonial  farmers,  large  and  small,  especially  the  latter. 
Like  butter  and  cheese,  the  returns  are  ready  cash.  The  magnitude 
of  this  industry  may  best  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  last  year 
the  colony  sent  away  1,038,316  lambs,  valued  at  9s.  9d.  each,  equal 
to  £506,674.     This,  coupled  with  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  sheep^ 
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is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  great  and  important  changes  which  have 
<some  over  the  agricultuml  industries  of  this  colony — a  condition  of 
things  which  has  brought  about  a  system  of  farming  calculated  to 
develop  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  cotmtry.  Approximately, 
500,000  acres  are  annually  devoted  to  root-  and  other  fodder-crops, 
of  wiiich  393.451  acres  were  m  1897-93  under  turnips,  77,131  acres 
in  rape,  for  feeding  sheep,  and  9,353  of  mangold,  t^c. 

The  determination  of  Australian  flock- masters  to  cut  into  the 
frozen-moat  trade  has  given  rise  to  a  demand  for  our  long-wool 
sheep  of  superior  quality.  New  Zealand  breeders  have  consequently 
been  enabled  to  extend  their  operations  beyond  their  own  borders ; 
and  although  the  trade  may  not  prove  a  very  extensive  or  lasting 
one,  it  will  give  encouragement  to  those  who  have  spent  time  and 
money  in  building  up  their  now  famous  stud-fiocks. 

•'The  New  Zealand  Flock- book,"  published  in  1895,  is  now 
thoroughly  established,  and,  with  careful  management,  must  prove 
of  great  service  to  owners  of  pure  pedigree  flocks.  The  Koyal  Agri- 
<;ultural  Society  of  Victoria  have  recently  published  a  Flock-book  for 
British  breeds  of  sheep.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  all  pedigree  breeding-stock  should  be 
registered  in  some  recognised  herd-,  stud-,  or  fiock-book. 

The  hope  of  opening  up  a  market  for  stud  rams  in  Australia,  of 
which  ilock-masters  were  so  sanguine  a  couple  of  years  ago,  appears 

have  completely  failed.     The  disastrous  results  of  the  Sydney 

fpheep-sales  of  1895  have  completely  dispelled  any  hopes  which  were 

^entertained  on  that  point.     It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  this, 

except^  indeed,  it  may  in  some  degree  be  attributed  to  continued 

droughts ;  and  again,  some  blame  may  fairly  be  attached  to  owners 

themselves,   who  flooded   the   market   with  sheep   of   questionable 

quality,  completely  spoiling  the  sale  of  the  better  class  of  animals. 

There  will   always  be   a   certain   demand   for  sires   bred   in  New 

Zealand,  for  the  reason  that  this  climate  is  probably  better  suited 

than  the  Australian  for  producing  robust  and  hardy  animals.     It 

may  be  well  hero  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression  which  has  been 

.fostered  in  some  quarters,  and  appears  to  have  gained  credence  in 

■the  minds  of  some  sheepowners  in  AustraJia.     It  is  to  the  effect 

that  **  merino  ewes  cannot  lamb  to  Lincoln  rams;"  and  as  one  fact 

is  worth  one  hundred  theories,  the  following  will  serve  to  set  the 

flatter  at  rest :  Mr.  H,  Overton,  High  field,  Kir  wee,  two  years  ago 

f purchased  a  draft  of  strong  merino  ewes  and  put  some  of  his  stud 

Lincoln  rams  to  them.     The  result  was  that  from  210  ewes  he  tailed 

234  prime  lambs,  which  averaged  him  £1  per  head ;  thus  showing 

the  fallacy  of  the  idea  above  referred  to. 

HOBSE- B  BEEDIKQ . 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  horses  of  all  kinds,  especially  draught* horses. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tind  better  Clydesdale  horses  than 
,  those  bred  on  the  hmestone  soils  of  Oamaru  and  elsewhere.     Some 
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of  the  best  blue  blood  of  this  breed  has  from  time  to  time  been  im- 
ported from  Scotland,  with  the  result  that  the  breed  is  now  well 
established  in  the  colony.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  cereals  hu 
created  a  demaod  for  this  class  of  horse,  and  remunerative  prices 
can  readily  be  secured  for  really  good  stock. 

The  light-horae  stock  of  the  colony  has  risen  into  note  throagh 
the  production  of  animals  which  have  rendered  themselves  famoas 
on  the  Australian  turf.  The  demand  for  horses  suitable  for  remounts 
for  the  cavalry  service  in  India  is  a  continuous  one,  aflFording  a  ready 
market  for  the  proper  stamp  of  animal,  Shipments  have  from  timft 
to  time  been  made  to  that  country.  The  importation,  however,  of  a 
few  really  good  sires  for  the  production  of  carriage -horses.  hanteiVr 
and  hacks  would  be  a  national  benefit. 

Cattle. 

The  colony  possesses  all  the  best  strains  of  blood,  and  this  is 
evidenced  by  the  superior  class  of  cattle  to  be  met  with  throughoul 
the  settled  districts,  especially  in  the  show  yards.  There  are  two 
Herd -book  8  published  by  the  Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Association — one  for  shorthorns,  the  second  for  breeds  other  than 
shorthorns;  the  third  volume,  of  other  breeds,  contains  1.200  new 
entries.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  time  is  within  measurable 
distance  when  breeders  of  high-class  stock,  principally  shorthorns, 
will  look  to  the  colonies  for  an  exchange  of  pure  blood.  The  value 
of  properly  kept  herd-books  will  then  be  apparent.  This  is  already 
recognised  in  South  America,  as  all  imported  stud  animals  are 
required  to  be  registered  in  some  herd-  or  stud-book.  New  Zealand 
is  free  from  any  of  the  diseases  so  disastrous  to  homed  stock  in 
other  countries.  It  is  said  that  Iceland  is  the  only  other  spot  on  the 
earth  which  enjoys  the  same  immunity.  With  a  view  to  maintaining 
this  enviable  position,  the  Government  have  prohibited  vessels  carry- 
ing live*Btock  from  infected  colonies  touching  at  any  of  the  ports  of 
New  Zealand  except  under  certain  conditions.  This  action  is 
deemed  necessary,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  pleuro-pDeumonia 
in  Austraha. 

Daiby  Stock. 

The  breeding  of  first-class  dairy  stock  offers  a  field  for  profitable 
investment.  Milking-cattle  now  command  a  fair  price,  and  will  con* 
tinue  to  do  so.  The  rearing  of  well-bred  heifer  calves  will  repay  all 
the  time  and  tronble  bestowed  thereon.  They  must,  however,  be  of 
exceptionally  good  quality  and  from  fine  milking  strains.  Separated 
milk,  although  relieved  of  its  butter- fat,  loses  httle  of  its  feeding 
value  ;  the  iSdition  of  a  little  linseed  meal  will  restore  the  fatty 
constituents,  which,  however,  are  not  the  most  valuable  for  feeding 
purposes.  Ground  oats,  wheat,  or  barley  added  to  the  hnseed 
mucilage  will  render  calves  tit  for  the  butcher  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  An  acre  or  so  of  European  flax  should  be  grown  upon 
every  farm  wliere  stock^rearing  is  carried  on.  The  fattening  of 
calves  for  export  has  not  yet  been  attempted  in  the  colony,  although  i 
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there  is  a  very  large  and  lucrative  market  for  veal  calves  in  London, 
ranging  from  £A  to  £6  and  £7  per  bead.  Much  has  still  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  dairy  stock  of  the  colony.  The  yield 
of  milk  from  fairly  good  milking-cattle  is  approximately  500  gal. 
per  annum,  although  700  gal.  per  head  are  frequently  obtained 
from  selected  herds.  The  average  quantity  of  milk  obtained  will  no 
doubt  be  increased  as  more  attention  ia  paid  to  breeding,  and  proper 
feeding.  The  general  management  and  feeding  of  dairy  stock  is  a 
question  demanding  immediate  attention.  Kind  treatment  is  essen- 
tial to  success ;  clean  pastures,  clear  running  water,  and  grasses  of 
the  best  quality  are  all  factors,  fully  recognised  wherever  dairying  is 
successfully  carried  out. 

The  average  yield  of  butter  from  milk  passed  through  the  separa- 
tor is  lib.  for  every  2 J  gal.  of  milk  of  10|lb,  ;  so  that  the  average 
cow  produces  annually  200  Jb.  of  butter,  or  5001b.  of  cheese,  which, 
estimated  at  4Jd.  per  pound,  will  be  worth  about  as  much  as  the 
batter. 

Thk  Daiey  Industry. 

The  following  figures  furnish  an  index  to  the  importance  of  the 

dairy  industry  :     The  export  of  butter  from  the  colony  for  the  year 

ending  the 31st  March,  1898,  amounted  to  £429,407,  as  against £297, 469 

for  the  preceding  year.     During  the  same  period  cheese  to  the  value 

of  £154,455  was  exported.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  business 

has  now  developed  into  one  of  the  settled  industries  of  the  colony, 

-the  Government  having  spent  considerable  sums  of  money  in  the 

introduction  of  dairy  experts,  whose  business  is  to  instruct  the  dairy 

farmers  and  factory-owners  in  all  the  most  approved  methods  of 

butter-  and  cheese-manufacture.     The  question  of  establishing  peri* 

patetic  dairy  schools  was  fully  discussed  at  the  recent  Agricultural 

•Conference  held  in  Christchurch,  when  it  was  decided  to  apply  to 

-Government  with  a  view  to  establishing  one  or  more  of  thesq  tra* 

"velhng  schools,    which  should  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  the 

industry,   especially   in   sparsely   peopled    districts.      Graders    are 

employed  examining  all  butter  and  cheese  for  export,  who  brand 

'each  packet  with  its  proper  quality.       Factory-owners  had  better 

recognise  the  fact  that  it  is  folly   to    pay   freight  on  any  but  the 

best    kind ;    and   this   remark    applies   to  grain  and  meat  as  welL 

We  have  to  compete  against  Canada,  the  United  States,  Denmark, 

Australia,  and  the  Argentine.     Mr.  MacEwan,  the  late  Government 

Dairy  Expert,  thinks  that  the  days  for  very  high  prices  have  gone  for 

-ever.     It  is  probable »  he  thinks,  that  butter  will  rarely  range  higher 

than  £5  per  hundredweight,  and  cheese  £2  ds*  per  hundredweight. 

New  Zealand  dairymen  nmst  endeavour  to  raise  dairy  cattle  which 

will  yield  the  maximum  of  milk  of  the  best  quality ;  in  fact,  nothing 

but  intense  farming  will  pay  in  the  future,  applied  to  every  branch. 

Factory -owners  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  their 

business. 

The  Danish  Government  maintains  a  splendid  laboratory  and 
staff  of  professors,  chiefly  for  the  study  oi  letitv^ii^  Vcl  \ivvNA;ftx  ^\i.^ 
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milk  ;  and  almost  all  the  niilk  sold  is  pasteurised.     Everything  con-" 
nected  with  the  industry  is  coodocted  od  scientific  principles.     The 
object  of  sterilising  or  pasteurising  milk  is  to  destroy  the  germs  of 
diseases   such    as   tuberculosis,    &c.      At    the    present    time    there 
appears  to  he  a  craze  almost   amounting   to   a    panic    as    regards 
the  danger  of  using  the   milk    of    cows  affected  with  tuberculosis.. 
How  far  the  danger  extends  is  difficult  to  determine.     Be  this  as 
may,  the  sterilising  of  milk  is  a  wise  precaution.      The  operadoil 
consists  of  heating  milk  up  to  a  certain  temperature.  p,nd  cooling  i^ 
rapidly,  a  process  which  has  been  found   to   destroy   the   baciUii 
of  tuberculosis  known  to  be  present  in  the  milk  of  affected  cattlej 
The   Government  veterinary  surgeons  are   employed  examining 
suspected  cattle,  and  treating  them  with  the  tubercuhne  test.     Mr/ 
Gilroth,  the  Government   veterinary   surgeon,    has   tested  a  large 
number  of  cattle  throughout  the  colony  for  this  disease,  and  in  sou 
cases  cattle  have  been  destroyed.     At  the  recommendation  of  th 
Agricultural  Conference,  already  referred  to,   Government  is  to 
asked  to  pay  the  owner  of  stock  so  destroyed  one-half  the  value  of 
the  animal  at  the  time  of  its  death,  vphich  cannot  be  very  much 
The   following   extract   from    Mr.   G.  Pentland*s  (Stock  Inspector; 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Victoria  is  interesting  and 
instructive.     He  says  that  ''  tuberculosis  is  not  confined  to  cattle  or 
man,    but   it  aitacks  other  animals  as  well— notably  the  pig,  and 
poultry — and   sanitary   precautions   should   be   extended  as  far  a*_ 
practicable  in  each  case,  as  there  is  a  risk  of  infection  being  conveye 
from   one   to   the   other,    from    animals  to  man  and  from  man 
animals.     Sunlight  is  very  destructive  to  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosii 
and  it  therefore  follows  that  all  milking- sheds  and  -yards  should  1 
in  the  best  possible  position,  as  the  success  of  minimising  tuber- 
culosis will  greatly  depend  upon  well-devised  sanitary  arrangements. 
All  tested  animals  slaughtered  and  found  to  be  badly  affected  should 
be  burned,  and  not  given  to  pigs  and  other  animals.     From  a  number 
'  of  experiments  made  it  has  been  found  that  injections  of  tuberculine 
have  no  bad  effect  on  the  quantity  or  quality  of  milk ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  stated  by  some  experts  that  it  will  be  safer  not  to 
use  the  milk  until  twenty-four  hom-s  have  elapsed  after  injecting  the 
tuberculine.      Cows   with    tuberculous  udders  should  be  forthwith 
slaughtered  and  their  carcases  burned.     The  suppression  of  tubercu- 
losis is  imperative,   and  the  co-operation  of  stockowners,  m   their , 
own  interests*  will  be  the  principal  means  to  this  end." 

Pigs. 

These  useful  adjuncts  to  the  dairy  should  hold  a  very  importan 
position  on  almost  all  arable  farms.     The  favourite  breed  in  New 
Zealand  is  the  improved  Berkshire.     The  large  and  small  breeds  of 
While  Yorkshire  are  also  to  be  met  with,  but  are  not  so  generally 
approved  of  as  the   black   pigs.     Pigs   require  no  better  attentio: 
than  a  good  grass  paddock,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  roots,  and 
lutle   im threshed  pea- haulm  for  a  few  weeks  before  killing,  wilti 
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plenty  of   water,  and  ahelber  from   the  &nn  during  the  warmest 
summer  months. 

The  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  of  pigs  is  a  source  of  wealth 
which  is  capable  of  considerable  expansion.  Several  plants  for  the 
mild  curing  of  bacon  have  been  set  up  at  the  various  freessing- 
factories.  and  by  private  persons  and  firms,  many  of  whom  are  pre- 
pared  to  purchase  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  suitable  animals, 
at  prices  which  should  prove  remunerative  to  the  grower.  The 
establishment  of  properly  appointed  pig- farms  is  a  somewhat  costly 
undertaking,  as  all  the  fences  must  be  pig-proof.  Doubtless  this 
consideration  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  some,  while  others  find 
the  breeding  of  lambs  a  sufficiently  profitable  undertaking,  besides 
causing  much  less  trouble.  The  industry  is  growing  with  the 
increased  demand  and  the  satisfactory  prices  offered  for  pro- 
perly fed  pigs.  There  is,  however,  room  for  an  enormous  expansion 
of  this  branch  of  rural  industry. 

1  The  Fbuit  Industry. 

From  the  North  Cape  to  the  Bluff  Hill,  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Middle  Island,  the  chmate  and  soil  are,  for  the  most  part, 
eminently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  a  large  variety  of  fruits. 
Generally  speakings  peai-s,  plums,  quinces,  apricots,  figs,  walnuts, 
cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries,  and  raspberries  grow 
luxuriantly,  producing  abundant  crops  of  fruit »  In  the  Auckland 
District,  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes  flourish  :  many  groves  are  now 
bearing,  and  aJFord  light  and  pleasant  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  persons.  This  employment  will  go  on  increasing  as  the  trees 
become  older.  The  olive  flourishes  in  the  North  Island,  bearing 
heavy  crops,  and  the  manufacture  of  oil  will  assume  important 
dimensions  at  no  distant  date. 

Vine-growing  is  also  carried  on  with  tolerable  success  in  many 
districts  ;  tons  of  fruit  grown  under  glass  are  sold  in  the  Auckland 
markets  annually.  Signer  Bragato,  an  Italian  wine  expert,  who 
vdsited  this  colony  in  1896,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  are 
numerous  localities  in  both  Islands  admirably  suited  for  growing 
vines  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  raisins. 

Away  in  the  far  north  the  banana  grows  and  ripens  its  fruit,  but 
it  is  not  thought  that  it  will  ever  enter  into  successful  competition 
with  those  imported  at  so  cheap  a  rate  from  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Extensive  orchards  of  apples  have  existed  in  Auckland  for  many 
years,  and  are  still  capable  of  producing  an  abundance  of  fruit,  if 
kept  free  from  codlin-nioth  and  other  pests.  Orchard -pi  an  ting  is 
progressing,  and  must  one  day  be  a  very  important  industry.  Central 
Otago  will  also  become  a  large  fruit- producing  district,  being  free 
from  violent  and  scorching  north-west  winds.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zones  ffourish  there ;  all  that  is  required  is  a  light  railway 
to  tap  the  district. 

The  manufacture  of  cider  is  already  assuming  considerable 
dimensions,  opening  up   a   ready  market   for    But^Wa  itm't.     ^^>aftk 
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colonial-made  article  is  rapidly  coming  into  favour  with  the  gene 
public. 

The  drying  of  fniit  has  been  fostered  by  the  Government,  who 
sent  an  expert  through  some  of  the  apple- growing  districts,  giving 
practical  lessons  in  the  art  of  artificial  fruit-drying.  A  great  deal 
might  also  be  done  in  bottling  fruits,  and  the  manufacture  of  fruit- 
wine,  if  only  for  home  consuniptioo.  These  are  industries  hardly 
yet  touched,  but  as  the  orchards  mature  they  may  be  expected 
expand. 

The  manufacture  of  jam  is  carried  on  with  much  success,  bi 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  further  development  in  this  industry 


»n^^ 


ExpoBTiNO  Apples. 

This  trade  has  not  yet  assumed  any  great  dimensions.  N 
Zealand  orchardists  might  well  take  a  lesson  from  their  brethren 
Tasmania,  who  have  developed  a  large  trade  with  the  London 
market.  Growers  must,  however,  be  reminded  that  it  is  folJy  to 
ship  anything  but  the  choicest  varieties  of  dessert-  and  keeping- 
apples.  The  supply  of  locally  grown  fruit  is  little  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  local  consumption. 

Before  the  planting  of  fruit-trees  was  commenced  on  a  large 
scale,  with  a  view  to  the  export  trade,  little  attention  was  paid  %o 
the  varieties  selected.     The  result  is  that  many  bearing  trees  ha^ 
proved  unsuitable  to  the  new  requirements,  and  are  now  being  c\ 
dow^n  and  regrafted  or  replaced  with  more  suitable  kinds.     Acco] 
ing  to  latest  advices,  the  following  varieties  of  apples  are  said  to 
in  good  demand  in  the  London  market,  always  commanding  a  quick 
sale  at  good  prices  :  Ribstone  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Waltham 
Abbey,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Adan/s  Peai-main,  and 
New  York  Pippin.     The  soil  best  adapted  for  {>rowing  apples  is 
strong  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil ;  but  they  will  thrive  in  almost  an;^ 
kind  of  soil,  proviiieti  it  is  in  good  heart  and  that  water  does  noi 
stagnate  io  the  subsoil. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  New  Zealand  climal 
all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  are  forced  into  bearing  at  an  earlier  peai 
than  in  Great  Britain. 

Tree-plantino. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees^  the  Govemmeol 
some  four  years  ago  introduced  the  popular  American  institutii 
of  Arbor  Day,  It  is,  however,  a  matter  for  regret  that  Ne 
Zealand  settlers  have  not  as  yet  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  iosi 
tution,  as  it  was  hoped  they  would.  Miilions  of  trees  have 
planted  in  this  way  in  the  United  States.  Our  native  forests  _ 
fast  disappearing  before  the  woodman's  axe ;  it  is  only  a  question 
time  and  supplies  will  have  to  be  drawn  from  artificial  forests,  or 
from  foreign  sources.  Deciduous  trees,  such  as  ash.  elm,  and  beech, 
should  be  largely  planted.  A  small  quantity  of  ash  grow^n  in 
Cauterburj    has    already    come    into   use  for  coach  building,   and 
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lias  been  pronounced   by  competent  experts   to  b^f   of   excel lei 
-quality.     Plantations  of  larch  might  advantageously  bf:  rna^l';  on  th 
southern  slopes  of  the  foot-bills  skirting  the  Canterbury  Plains  an 
elsewhere.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  demand  v/ill  arisi^  fo 
large  quantities  of  larch-poles  for  mining  purpose .•>,  A:c. 

The  following  interesting  paper  on  tree-planting  is  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
.^dams,  Greendale,  Canterbury,  who  is  an  eiithu.siast  on  th'^  rsubject. 
..AtteT  introducing  bis  subject,  he  goes  on  to  say  triat, — 

There  w  bni  few  peri-ons  who  do  cot  admit  the  va^se  of  pUctaty.ut,  aod  I 

Kbink  is  w.cJd  bt  scperfiuoui  to  take  much  time  in  cr^owscg  the  t.cvar,t4b^44  t/> 

b  tii  gainei  b^  planting  SEieiter-beltc ;  we  only  reo-jire  for  olc%  t/>  i^e  if^e  fche«p 

aiiriiig  A  sccwitcnn  <a=clj  pr^tect^d  by  a  goc4  belt  of  p:r.e%  to  %p;  re'..bi«  what 

BL^ier  arc  worth  to  th*  pocr  az:iz:&I«.     A'ci  cow  tLai  tLe  ;?orw6  Lecg^rt  %r«:  dying 

x.za  ail  dirKii:ts  l£09«  wbo  Lave  p.a£t%t:ori  trA  ir.tmex'.r^rr.ei-.  '-:or.v«;r.er.t.  fiOt 

^ziIt  for  repuricc  tr.e  dring  fecc^^.  &3t  a  vo  for  ^laktt  f'.r  Qj-..d:Lg  :v.r7..p«.  aa 

'Weil  a«  f^el  for  i£.e  nisM  :  acd  if  ^ttry  farm  on  tr,e  :<r^i.  val'^ao.-?  y.t'..'^i.%  of 

C^^Lnterrcrr  lai  bs*::  ;::f  :c;o=ilT  planttd.  or  »o»x.  «.i:.  f'^rhki'U*:*-^  lo  ir.*:  <;zvkbt 

cd<  ooe-tent::  cf  the  a:fca.  befi^re  the  I&nd  La.i  'z^e^n  crojp^  a;  a.  .  i  '•«:?.:  .re  to 

^>aAT    it   v:3ld    ae«p  aj  n^anj   thetp   on    ti.e    !.::.e-'MeLi'.c.    -».:£.    *.:.e    p  a.r*.Ar 

m.s«ii  to  ffr.elter  the  ^rer^r  5r:m  tre  ci.d.  aj  it  v.-^.i  o?.   *.£.*  «:.-..»  v.:-.-  .-.  -.n« 

S>lAStat:o£.     Eierr  5v:--.i:»t»r  JC£o»§  what  a  1a-'?4  ai:.o.£.;  of  fvoc  .•   .•*'.-  r^rt 

»  keep  ar.i'^a'i  li  :  o:.d:ticr.  wbet  tr.tT  are  'i,:*:-**:  lo  ;r.e   witvtf  t  oo.  .     ar.c 

I  ti  ri,  E:weT«x  prasuyL  we  lEaj  be.  loI*  of   -i  i'%  co.  •»*  .:,*^r.*.o.%  t/v 

It  ir  Mi^erwis*  of  o^r  r:rro^j  f  r-«».      It  t.oo-.i  6%  t;.%  fc:r.  -.f  *i*rT 

ier  r.01  zz.  r  ic  =:.a^<  noi*T  --,;  -,» li*  fkj-r'.  f-r  i;-  .•.•^.^•»ftr.  »k.-.  •.».  :.i: 

L  trr  aid  =.a£e  vi.t  ion*  a;irrko;.'i  or  ,•:-•.  o -•  i  fc.i*.-.g  of  fr-:v  w-'S 

i-tre«s  foe  ti*  •■mf:rs  lii  et;:!  =.*!.:  of  :.-*  ftjL..-.    '  '.-  -:.-*i   o.",oi;o;  oj 

^»CB  A  iarsn  wui.  J-*:tj  of  ts***  to  iit  ter  ;i*=i,  aid  ai  o'o- 1--1  of  s/yA  '.r .  o»  'vr 

SbcEi   Vi  tT.iZ'j.  w_—   JLLT*   II-' r.   to   zuuce   vnii.  o'ot*r.t  ■».*.i  a  *o.o:'7      f* 

urn  the  r:iIt:Taia2L  :i  ;•_•**  ti--*.i  11*7  are  l.ic»-T  to  li^i  r  -o-  to  .o>,r»t",  00*10 

^iKd  whes.  i=  tr^e  t--*?  .*a**  tie  r  r  :::.*■•  ;;  »..    :h  w.i'  ■"-*'::''  —-rio-or.**  0?  00-* 

pflWL     Aid  1-0  -w »  * tror X .  1  r *-tO'-  =, •. r  d  ; 0 *  t  ar o_i r  0 f  tr «. *   .'.--.,;' 0      -***■.     fci.d 

■"TT^f  *r'a'      Tr*  »r:oto  ,uri  .*  »a.  i  to  i-a"-*  aov,ii*-d  ;..♦  aoi  ;yo     :**  l;» -'..oz.iiE 

IB.  a  tree."  a*  :•  »::jd  Zft  r-o»:r^  vi,  *  ^»  ▼«  »  •*::-t 

T£.a£  ;  :aAtasaoc.i  ar»  o-atfo-  to  f-:*?--?  fo.t     iwuao/-* '-.r  ii»'.>.r  L^d  t'^f^-t^t 

to  Ix*  =i^z  f*"*  »■-     d-*t«ott    1::  »*   ::fc:L-.o.t  k.  o-.ii-it^tT  aM^r;  01. a;  'l^.j 

impr-.-re  ii*  r.  -jsata.  0:  a  frr  v:«otf7  -?  "-a.-*.:.?  ai  ;:,o-r»sfc*^  r*.  ola  "-  •■eootr 

ia  t=ift  rfcs  t£»*  =::ti*tr  yf  tsef.<r**-;     1?      Lit  f-.-**t  1:*  Oit- ••-•.  '-f  ::.»   r*- r.      .1 

■s£L  a  d*"o»aift-ii.*  t.i: _■*:':    uo'd  a  o»ir-".i  ii-i.-    ■:  d  *  -lAr  01^ '.■•7  u:.c   »  ..     i*»»- 

C3od  a=ti:i3r.:7  ::c  i  »  "^.s*  0:  ott  2:-a:v.r       '.■•,•  '.-tl  -:.**    »  oi.*.;  :  oi*  .1.  1  oa^.bt^ 

tte  Stress,  azid  zjulz  :r»-b»  to  o't  7  a  ""trj  itlu.  -sr^r:  .:. t;*:_'>t  t-^t  uooo.o;  0/ 

Tai**i  .  :s  »-:7  -ojoi-.:;'    o-i:  ■»*  ti-ic  Lo-a:  ft^i  a.'*  ''t'7  '•wo.i.o.*   o;  'ui**.  ,•  * '^t* 

ia pRTeat-iZjX  ^i*  o-.c-ras'id  *-«-a.y.nii.'.*  -.:  004  ra.  1  -•--:i  oo»  tij^:       '*»■*.    ti^oTP 

bow  =. -tr.  ,:»a^*^  ii»  r.-T„>-*  r»?=.fc.i.-  dacn:     •.   a  f.kota-  -.■-    --a.ob»rd  0*.-  1  o-i  oi.t 

■Qa&e  az.0  t«art  •  x"  ti*  *-.  _iz4*»  00  ti^e  i^r     a  r-^,-=.  v       op»  ;;  -^-.i  v^i?*.*-*  or-*!  . 

vtcpec  tif*  wiSiiv*  i-r-d  i»f:  01*  ar  vbM  ti.-vor.o     1-0.0  *o  -'  »*   vi*.  oo«t   :4A 

tan  it*e   -w-tid  ztum.'Li  i"**  f.-%  r.-oor.d  »_     :iio«;*   -.^.v*   •   '.rj  ,;       *  «o    -ut 

AHa72^  jt!a':*«  i-Oii  «.'^l  w-l  tt*  :i.-.«  a:.d  -jo*.*-  ivt;?-    #•:  V'Oa-- *-^   '.vooiO  as 

0^  to-*  o-*fcr    I..   Li-d  oi-t  »ai««r  ■-•o-io  '^•.1  Oi  -.  iiO;.-OA*:  o'f  ii>  »»o      tt^i 

:r  •i-'rUTi.t  -.0  M  !:.-.•-»  ;«-Ti.ai*o:    *.  a  w.  :■•-:    -■+.•.    .•    w.    1  opvy^rc 

act     ti*Kr%i-r»    aiXi.  i.r.i  o-»*t  i:.a^  :,-.•:  -o-: "-*.*-«*  ot**  i-:wi.o:  o-*  •*.  r   v.;  y,  a 

.  acj:ti::  a  i.  t  •-*m  --•'.-a  .-•    t:**"   :ito-o-*r:  •   t.**   «»-i   '^'.ivl.v-i.     -.   oon- 

f -=.  az«i  Hiai  :^  ju-.-t  -.o  .:  a'*,  .a*-:*  o.r  oii*  '^t^,  -,•'  ~  a.-  i^jo  v^aa,*. 

SA^*  a  o-.ci*  .:.t:n.v  1 1  rv-*ru«>i    •.    .^j*  *--t,V»4:i 

:  .*  ooa.-  }^r^jiA  -•»  if   .1  wia:  »•-'-  '.vtub^.7 

4w»  --U.1  V14A   .b«s^  ..Mir;  '.o  >>.   ¥  -.•n  tM 

3k  lemi^j^ma*  ha:**,  v.  tut  vjecr^-.-j^  '/  v>4n    'Jt    ^-a  v-'-^.ju'.  'Aaa. 
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the  trees  harbour  sparrows  and  other  deetructive  birds,  and  it  cannot  be  doDted 
tbat  near  tbo  homeBteadB  the  birds  do  ubq  the  trees  for  nesting  ;  but  in  planU^ 
tiona  removed  from  the  home  but  very  few  will  be  found*  and  we  venture  to  «aj 
that  more  sparrows'  and  linnets'  iicBts  may  be  foond  in  a  mile  of  gorse  hedge 
than  in  20  acrea  of  trees. 

There  are  somo  who  would  like  to  have  planted  more  trees  hut  have  been 
diacouragcd  from  further  planting  through  having  bought  uueui table  trees  at 
the  start.  There  are  trees  that  look  all  that  18  beautiful  when  growing  oa 
the  rich  atid  well-cultivated  soil  of  the  nursury  that  would  be  uttarlj  Qaeleii 
for  either  shelter  or  ornameot  if  planted  on  the  poorer  Und  uauaUy  given  to 
trees. 

Some  think  that  planting  is  too  expertaive,  and  say  that  planting  is  not  pro- 
fitable; others  have  heard  the  old  saw  whioh  says,  **  The  planter  of  trees  benefitfl 
not  himBelf  but  his  posterity,"  which  is  not  true,  at  all  events  in  New  Zealand, 
M  we  who  commeneed  to  plant  early  have  now  treea  fit  for  almost  any  purpose; 
ftnd  if  it  were  true  it  is  certainly  well  that  we  leave  the  world  better  than  we 
found  iti  and  no  one  can  more  surely  do  this  in  a  material  sense  than  by  leaviqg 
portionfi  of  these  plains  of  ours  covered  with  valuable  timbers. 

We  will  now  try  and  show  how  we  think  this  may  be  done.  Supposing  the 
land  in  tussock^  no  one  need  be  afraid  of  the  expense,  as  a  crop  of  useful  treei 
may  be  raised  from  seed  as  easily  as  a  crop  of  turnips,  and  the  seed  need  not 
cost  morct  as  seeds  of  Ctiprehstis  inacrocmpa,  C.  imnlosa,  several  species  of 
hardy  eucalyptSi  and  acaciasi,  and  many  other  gpecies  of  trees,  may  be  had  for 
the  gathering,  and  will  thrive  excellently  if  sown  by  an  ordinary  drills  and  all 
the  better  if  a  little  fertiliser  is  sown  with  them,  as  with  the  turnips.  The  teed 
of  all  the  different  species  may  be  mixed  together,  or  one  part  of  the  drill  may 
be  obarged  with  wattles,  another  with  gums,  another  wild  cypresses.  It  would 
not  be  eaiiy  to  raise  a  pine- plantation  in  thin  way,  as  the  birds  have  a  great  taste 
for  them  and  would  pick  all  the  young  pines  off  as  they  came  up ;  but  a  variety 
of  shrub  beed,  such  as  matipa,  laburnum^  berberry^  holly,  and  junipers,  might  be 
added  with  advantage,  as  I  have  found  by  experloncef  and  in  one  of  my  planta- 
tions the  matipo  (PiilGsporum  tennafotia)  in  now  very  jfreely  sowing  itself:;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  wood  of  the  matipo,  though  hard,  is  of  very  little  use  for 
stakes,  as  it  decays  very  quiokly.  The  belts  sown  should  be  at  least  2  ohaint 
wide,  as  not  only  would  the  trees  grow  better*  and  the  timber  be  of  better  qua  I  ity» 
but  the  cost  of  fencing  would  be  much  less  p»er  acre.  And  here  let  me  aay  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  land  set  apart  for  trees  should  be  well  fenced; 
not  a  few  of  the  failures  in  planting  have  been  cauaed  by  a  flock  of  sheep  getting 
into  the  plantation  during  the  early  years  of  hn,  growth,  and  unless  one  is  pre- 
pared to  put  up  a  good  fence  he  had  better  not  attempt  the  raising  of  trees. 

On  ground  that  has  been  in  cultivation,  and  whero  sorrel  and  other  weeda 
are  in  pogseseion,  it  is  more  diMoult  to  get  a  plantation  of  trees  started,  and  il 
cocksfoot  grass  is  plentiful  it  wtll  be  necessary  to  destroy  it  before  any  succeat 
can  be  expected.  On  this  claf^B  of  land  I  oantiot  recommend  sowing  the  seeda 
until  the  weeds  are  killed  by  a  summer's  fallow ;  or,  a  better  way  would  be  to 
raise  the  plants  in  a  nursery  ground,  or  get  small  plants  from  a  nurseryman,  aod 
plant  them  in  a  specially  prepared  bed,  there  to  remain  until  they  are  lotga 
enough  to  be  planted  in  their  permanent  situations.  The  advantages  of  Ihia 
plan  are  great,  and,  even  when  plants  are  received  from  the  nursery  of  sufficient 
size,  it  will  be  found  more  economical  to  put  them  in  a  bed  and  keep  them 
weeded  for  a  season  ;  they  can  then  be  planted  out  under  the  most  favourable 
oiroumRtancea  as  to  weather  and  season  of  the  year,  and  will  not  fail  to  grow 
when  BO  treated. 

It  is  important  in  planting  or  sowing  trees,  if  a  number  of  species  are  bdiq^^f 
sown  I  to  put  such  fast  growers  as  Pinus  insignii  on  the  northern  side  a^| 
the  plantation,  thus  allowing  the  slower-growing  trees  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  rain,  which  usually  comes  from  the  south-west.  The  fast  growers  placed 
in  this  manner  also  protect  the  trees  of  slower  growth  from  the  north-wtal 
winds.  In  no  case  should  Pmus  iTuignis  be  mixed  with  other  trees,  or  It  veryaooo 
overtops  and  destroys  them,  but  may  be  used  with  advantage  to  shelter  otbers  m 
the  way  I  have  indicated.     In  planting,  if  shelter  be  the  first  oousideratioD,  Pinui 
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mi9i^u,  P.  tubercuUiUi,  P,  patula,  P,  muricata,  and  P.  Bolandsri  will  be  foond 
'the  faatest  growers,  &nd  in  the  order  named,  &Dd  tbe  wood  of  all  is  useful  for 
'firewood.  But  1  think  we  ahauld  look  &  little  further  ahead,  and  plant  treee 
that  will,  when  matured,  b«  valuable  For  railway-sleepera,  and  other  suoh 
^urpoaea.  Over  two  thousand  aleepera  are  required  for  &very  mile  of  railway, 
And  they  require  renewing  every  few  years.  U  would  be  wise  in  the  interests 
of  our  country,  and  of  our  f&milies,  if  we  plant  the  moat  valuable  trees  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  I  know  cl  no  tree  so  likely  to  fulfil  these 
requirements  aa  the  larch-pine  (Pinus  laricio)^  known  also  as  the  CorBtoaa 
|rine,  and  found  growing  in  Greece  and  other  parte  of  the  sooth  of  Europe.  One 
i-^Dglisb  writer  says  of  it:  "  All  things  considered,  it  in  one  of  the  most  valuable 
And  generally  useful  speoies  of  the  genus  Finus  which  has  yet  been  planted  in 
the  British  Isles,  being  thoroughly  hardy,  eound  in  constitution,  of  tolerably 
large  dimensions,  and  of  very  rapid  and  regular  growth,  and  will  not  only  grow^ 
but  Will  produce  both  quantity  and  quality  of  timber  equal  to  any,  and  superior 
to  many,  of  its  congenens  when  grown  under  the  same  conditions."  And  this  is 
.exactly  our  experience  of  it  here,  and  we  can  with  confidence  recommend  it  to 
Ranters.  It  is  not  often  that  trees  recommended  in  English  works  are  suooesa- 
m  here,  hut  this  ia  an  exoeptton. 

Other  trees  that  give  promise  of  success  are  Finua  pondtro^o,  P,  austrtaca^ 
\P,  coulteri,  P.  sabinmiia,  P.  pungeous^  P,  ri^di,  P.  pineaster,  and  P.  benlha- 
piiana,  Cypresses  knighti,  C,  tounlc^at  and  C,  heyitiiamiana,  Cedrus  ailantiea, 
lAbocedruA  decurrens^  Picta  pinsap<j,  P.  nordfnaniatia,  P.  nobilts^  and  Araucaria 
imbricata,  AH  these»  I  think,  will  grow  fairly  well  on  the  ordinary  thin  soils  of 
tbe  plains.  Along  the  water-racest  ^t  even  on  the  south  side  of  the  plantations, 
|o^er  trees  will  grow,  as  the  various  spruces.  oaks«  elms,  walnut,  chestnut,  ash, 
And  larch,  but  only  well  within  reach  of  water,  except  on  the  best  land, 
and  persons  owning  the  better  land  wiH  not  he  disposed  to  put  much  of  it 
in  trees,  Kor  Is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  planted,  except  in  liinited 
Areas  around  the  buildings,  and  then  only  with  choice  trees,  instead  of  the 
willow,  poplar^  and  FHnus  iTisi^iis  everywhere  lo  be  seen.  The  trees  should 
kave  plenty  of  room  to  develop  themselves,  and  the  spaces  betwixt  them 
fhoutd  be  filled  with  shrubs,  such  as  the  laurel,  holly,  lauristina.  guelder- 
lose,  Aiara  microphylla,  juniper,  Choyna  terrmta,  matipo,  arbutus,  magnolia, 
ihodcdendron,  and  Euonyvtus  fimbriaia.  These  are  twelve  hardy  shrubs — 
lietinct,  and  beautiful.  The  twelve  trees  that  I  shall  recommend  are  Arau-^ 
aria  imbrUata  or  monkey  pu;'>Kle,  Abies  douglasi,  Ctdrtu  deodara^  hotn^ 
«ihe«taut,  Cupressm  lawsoniana,  C.  sernpervireTts,  C.  torulosa,  Picea  nobilis^  P*  , 
port2?ruinuina,  and  P.  pinsapo,  Betinospora  leptoclnda,  and  Thuya  giganUa. 
ITbesa  twenty-four  plants  can,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Picca  nobilis,  all 
Im  obtained  of  any  of  our  leading  nurserymen,  and  are  the  cream  of  trees  and 
ihrabe  suitable  for  a  farmer's  homestead. 

Before  closing  this  paper  I  would  like  to  correot  a  common  mistake  about 
our  native  trees,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  difficult  to  transplant.  Such  is  not 
Uie  case,  and  several  of  them  may  be  successfully  grown,  as  the  kowai  and 
matipos,  from  seed ;  the  black-birch  and  white  piue,  from  plants  collected  in  the 
bush,  and  the  totara  may  be  raised  quite  readily  from  cuttings.  Others,  as  the 
akeake,  broadleaf,  and  lancewood,  may  all  be  grown,  but  they  cannot  endure  long 
droughts  in  the  central  parts  of  the  plains.  They  would  do  well  near  the  sea  aa 
at  New  Brighton  ;  and  the  sandhills  all  along  our  New  Zealand  coasts  appear 
io  me  to  be  crying  out  for  trees.  With  the  experience  gained  in  France,  no  tim« 
ihonld  be  lost  before  a  determined  effort  m  made  to  stop  the  drifting  inland  of 
the  sand  on  our  coasts.  It  is  only  a  little  over  a  hundred  years,  or  in  1789,  when 
the  first  national  attempt  was  made  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  Htop 
the  further  inroads  of  the  sand  by  means  of  plantations  of  broom,  Piiiu^  pms* 
astett,  and  the  cork  oak.  Now  these  very  protective  works  have  become  the  sourae 
ef  great  wealth,  thousands  of  persons  finding  employment  in  charcoal-burningt 
ecrk'Cutting,  and  in  collecting  turpentine,  resin,  and  pitch.  The  broom,  Ptnu§ 
pine€tsttr,  and  the  cork  oak  all  grow  well  here,  and  nothing  is  needed  but  the 
wme  public  spirit  and  foresight  to  begin  the  work  which  induced  M^vii\AX«t 
Mtekar  in  a  time  of  great  finanoia!  straite  to  commence  t\i«  «rQiWm^i«>'(^^^^ 
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forestry  lead  to  tlie  adoption  of  auoh  gcieatifio  means  as  are  Ihere  employed, 
the  ooourrence  o!  disaBter  i^  merely  a  question  of  time.  Although  not  dae  to 
preGiBely  the  sEkma  cauaea,  the  disastrous  Aoods  at  Napier,  whereby  propertT 
valued  at  £100,000  was  destroyed,  m  an  tUustration  of  what  ie  likeH' to  oooat 
through  deforeHtmg.  All  exponcuoe  shows,  indeed,  that  a  disregard  cf  th« 
value  o!  trees  in  the  economy  of  daily  life  entaiU  aerioua  consequences  upoik 
the  country  iDtereated  ;  that  the  wholesale  desfcruction  of  timhtir-ireeB  li  i 
national  mistake  ;  and  that  reparation  of  damekge  thus  caused  involves  the  outltj 
of  enonnous  sums  of  money. 

Franoe,  for  instance,  stands  as  an  object  lesson  and  warDing  bo  those  who 
opp-oi^e  neocBsary  official  control  of  the  timber- cutter's  work.  The  Frectoh 
people  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  nation  of  fools;  yet  it  would  seem  to  the 
uninitiated  clear  evidence  of  folly  that  they  permitteid  the  destruotioo  of  timbei 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Aipa  and  Cevennes  to  such  an  extent  that  already  they  haw 
had  to  expend  £850,000  in  replanting  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  deuaded 
areas,  and  are  still  engaged  in  the  gigantic  task  of  reforesting  a  further  six  hun- 
dred miles.  These  mountains  were  at  one  time  covered  with  timber.  As  tha 
grazing  of  sheup  and  cattle  extended  rapidly,  timber  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  in 
favour  of  the  f^rass.  Retribution  followed.  In  due  course  the  flood^waten, 
pouring  down  the  sides  of  those  mountains,  carried  and  di«tribated  over  the 
valuable  farm  lands — some  of  the  richest  in  France— millions  of  tons  of  silt, 
sand,  and  stones,  rendering  utterly  valueless  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
splendid  country,  till  the  scheme  of  reforestation  above  referred  to  beoama  an 
imperative  necessity. 

Id  view  of  the  experiences  elsewhere,  the  question  of  how  best  to  deal  with 
oonservation  of  forests  must  be  regarded  as  of  momentous  Importanoe  to  thi 
people  of  New  Zealand,  since  upon  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  work 
undertaken  depends  whether  they  shall  gain  a  substantial  revenue  from  theif 
timber  or  suffer  tremendous  national  loss. 

Tb£  Outtifq-out  of  Timbkbs*  f 

The  Bawmillet  should  be  encouraged  to  place  his  mill  in  such  a  position  U 
will  insure  the  readiest  means  of  cutting  out  timber  in  "  rotation  blocks/* marked 
out  and  shown  on  working-plans^  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  one  block  per  yei 
a  suffioient  number  of  blocks  being  so  laid  out  as  would  enable  the  miller 
carry  on  work  continuously  for  a  stated  number  of  years.  The  exact  number, 
course,  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  required  to  bring  the  young  ti^es, 
either  planted  by  hand  or  growing  up  naturally,  to  maturity.  Such  sawmiU- 
sites  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  let  by  tender,  and  no  more  than  one  miU 
should  be  allowed  to  operate  on  the  flame  Beries  of  *' rotation  blocks."  The 
elTect  of  this  aystem  would  be  to  check  that  undue  competition  by  ctoee 
proximity  of  several  mills  which  results  in  too  close  a  cutting  of  the  forests.  It 
would  also  insure  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  Bawmillor,  by  giving  guarantee 
of  permanent  occupation  for  the  stipulated  period.  The  aonual  output  could  be 
gauged  hy  the  work  of  previous  years  at  each  mill,  and  thus  tbe  size  of  blooki 
required  lor  an  annual  supply  could  be  determined.  This  briefly  describes  the 
**  rotation  *'  system  of  cutting,  which  should  be  carried  out  on  a  workings 
approved  at  headquarters,  and  from  which  no  deviation  should  be  allowed. 
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1  A  new  Aot,  or  amendment  of  Acts  now  in  force»  should  be  passed  to 
create  a  Forest  Department,  and  fix  the  statun,  duties,  and  emoluments  of  its 
officers.  Power  shcruld  be  given — (1)  To  make  permanent  and  inali<^nabls 
existing  reserves,  no  curtailment  of  area  being  permitted  except  such  a«  is 
sanctioned  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  (2)  to  permanently  reserve  such  other 
areas  an  from  time  to  time  may  he  found  necessary.  Political  interference  with 
the  actual  working  of  tbe  forests,  apart  from  State  policy,  should  be  specialtj 
guarded  against.  The  Conservator  should  manage  the  forests  from  a  scientiAe 
and  national  stGLnd point,  giving  due  consideration  to  all  interests  involved.  AH 
technical  work  should  be  left  to  his  expert  and  trained  judgment,  and  in  no 
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inittod  to  the  politio&l  chief,  who  shoald,  as  f&r  as  passible,  give  the  OoassrvatoT 
free  band  with  regard  to  bia  professional  duties, 

%  No  new  eettlement  witbio  the  area  of  State  forests  should  be  permitted, 
id  where  soch  have  been  estabtiBliad  tbe  aettlers  ebould  be  bought  out. 

3.  Area«  should  be  bo  reserved  tbat  each  forester  could  supervise  one  large 
ra  group  of  smaller  forests,  except  in  spartiely  timbered  diatrtcts.  State  forests 
lould  Dot  be  of  nmall  area  ;  such  are  relatively  more  expensive  to  supervise  and 
ork  than  those  of  targe  extent. 

4.  It  is  absolutely  essential  tbat  the  ehief  officer,  or  Conservator,  sbould  be 
trained  expert,  otherwise  the  priDciplea  of  scieQtific  forestry  cannot,  be  carried 
at,  aod  the  work  of  the  department  miiat  end  in  failure. 

5.  The  Conservator  should  have  absolute  authority  in  all  matters  of 
IQhnio&l  or  professional  detail  connected  with  plantation,  conservation,  super- 
kioii  &c. ;  also  over  the  employes  of  bis  depariment.  To  this  end,  ho  should 
fcve  special  powers,  and  be  entirely  free  Jrom  political  pressure  or  interference 
i  any  kind. 

6.  Apparently,  the  only  means  of  making  this  officer  independent  of 
oHticat  tnfluenoe  would  be  the  creation  of  a  powerful  buffer  between  him  and 
ie  Minister  who  provides  over  his  department.  Such  a  buffer  could  only  be 
iDvtded  by  constituting  a  Forest  Board  of  three  Commissioners*  with  the  Con- 
irvator  as  tx  o^cio  Cb airman.  The  Trust  should  be  non- political,  and  mee 
D06  a  month,  members  rec&ivitig  a  Btated  fee  for  each  attendance.  The  duties 
I  these  Gommieaioners  would  be, — {a.}  To  safeguard  the  forests  as  national  pro- 
erty  against  all  attempts  at  encroachment  by  private  individuals  or  local 
pdies.  (6)  To  act  as  a  board  of  advice  to  the  Minister  on  questions  of  forest 
Blicy,  such  as  royalties?,  increase  or  reduction  of  forest  areas,  and  generally  to 
lengthen  the  bands  of  the  Conservator,  (c.)  To  submit  an  annual  report  upon 
be  work  of  the  depattmont  during  the  past  year. 

Culture  op  Forest-trebs  must  proceed  without  break. 
The  life  and  growth  of  trees  vary  to  snob  an   extent  that  years   must  of 
eoesstty  elapse  before  a  syRtem  modelled  on  the  French,  German,  Swiss,  or 
ibdian  forest-codes  can  be  fully  worked  out.     Any  interference  with  the  Con* 
Mrrator  in  carrying  out  the  details   of  bis  scheme   must   therefore   in   many 
instances  render  futile  the  work  of  years,  and  in  some  oases   risk  the  over- 
throw of  the  entire  system.     It  must  bo  remembered  that  the  culture  ol  forest- 
trees  entails  a  '*  rotation  "  plao^  est  ending  from  forty  to  eighty  years.     However 
wall  conceived  and  carried  out  such  a  plan  maybe,  any  **  break  **  must  overthrow 
bl.     It  is  quite  simple  for  a  Minister,  influenced  by  people  who  are  ignorant  of 
■brestry  principles  and  requirements,  to  cause  Ruch  a  "  break,"  but  it  is  a  work 
Hf  greater  difficulty,  which  involves  many  years  of  time  lost,  to  repair  the  damage 
Id  done. 

*  For  all  these  reasons  the  foundation  and  moFt  espential  condition  to  the 
establishment  of  a  suooessful  ForcRt  Department  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  giving 
the  Conservator  of  Forests  secure  toouro  of  office  and  ample  powers  to  iuNiire  the 
miinterrupted  and  continuous  progress  o!  the  work  intrusted  to  him.  This  Act 
should  contain  clauses  to  provide  that  all  timber  areas  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  (or  tbat  may  be  hereafter  acquired  from  the  Maoris)  should  be 
proclaimed  permanent  State  forests,  and  should  be  safeguarded  by  the  most 
stringent  conditions.  It  should  further  provide  for  the  adoption,  in  working  the 
forests, of  the  brood  principles  of  systematic  and  fixed  oonservancy,  details  being 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled  officers  ;  and  insure  the  officers  from  ail 
MaDger  of  intimidation  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties. 

I  DEUANn  FOR  Wood-pa  VINO,  etc, 

I       Enormous  quantities  of  timber  are  required  to  meet  the  great  and  increasing 
demand  for  wood-paving  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world— a  trade  as  yet  only  in 
its  infancy.     When  the  authorities  really  gra^p  the  fact  tbat  Australtau  hard- 
woods are  absolutely  the  best  timbers  in  the  world  for  such  purposes  the  nosai- 
bilities  of  forestry  will  assume  startling  significance,  and  neglect  to  provide  for 
il  ffom  this  demand  must  be  regarded  as  almost  oriminaL 
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Blue-gam  is  IftrgQly  grown  in  New  Zealand,  and  aa  soon  as  jarrah  a.Tid  r«d- 
gum  booomes  ^eivrce  (the  latter  already  in  so  in  most  of  Ihe  oolooies)  thia  timbet 
XQUBt  be  one  oE  the  foramoat  In  pubUo  fav^our*  being  particalarl?  adapted  for 
wood-paviog,  and  e^ipecially  so  for  Buob  use  in  wet  places.  Large  plantatioot  of 
these  and  other  Eucalypti  (which  mftturo  so  rapidiy  that  in  twenty-four  yeass 
they  are  ready  for  the  Btiwmiller)  o^ald  be  planted  wiih  great  profit,  both  by  Ihs 
Government  and  by  private  persooa. 

Already  the  Americaom  have  beoame  dissatisfied  with  thetr  own  deals  for 
Btroet- paving,  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia  baa  comtaiBeioned  its  Maseain 
authorities  to  inquire  into  the  suitabihty  in  price,  quality,  and  quantity  atmil- 
able  of  Australian  hardwoods  for  this  piir|»bHe.  This  fact  alone  indicates  the 
probability  of  an  extennive  trade  in  sueh  tiinbere  in  the  near  future* 

During  the  paat  forty  years  millions  of  mouey  have  been  sent  to  America  ia 
payment  for  the  soft  woods  of  that  country,  and  now  there  is  every  probabtiity, 
if  our  opportunities  are  seized  upon^  of  some  of  these  millions  coming  back  to 
Australia. 

The  outtivatlon  of  such  Eitcal'^pii  as  may  be  found  by  experinaents  now 
being  conducted  in  MelbQurno  and  elsewhere  most  suitable  for  the  parpofe» 
opens  up  a  va«}t  field  for  tho  operationFi  of  up-to-date  forestry,  and  there  is  no 
reaaon  why  New  Zealand  should  not  compete  with  the  other  colonies  in  supply^ 
ing  the  demand  for  these  timbers,  while  her  own  indigenous  timbers  wUi  become 
too  valuable  for  use  in  this  way, 

OONCLUDINQ   HbHABKS. 

I  feel  bound  oooo  more  to  warn  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  that 
forestry  operatiouE}— of  such  vital  and  momentous  Importance  to  tbem — are 
placed  at  the  outset  upon  a  solid  and  permaoent  bask  no  practical  good 
result.  No  half  hearted  measurea,  no  subsequent  *'  tinkering  ''  with  the  sabject, 
oan  insure  the  mainteQance  oE  the  forests  and  profitable  u^e  of  their  timber.  It 
is  absurd  to  appoint  experts,  waate  money  upon  a  **  bastard  *'  system,  tknd  yet  allow 
what  little  good  work  might  be  done  even  under  that  to  be  neutralised  by  alter&r 
tions  of  policy  on  a  ohauge  of  Ministry  or  in  the  exigenoies  of  some  poUtioai 
Interest. 

Systematic  and  soientiEc  treatment  has  been  proved  and  recognised  M 
indispeosable  in  the  experience  of  every  one  ol  the  older  countries.  Suoh  treat' 
ment  cannot  be  applied  i!  the  syatem  is  disarranged  merely  to  oblige  Jack,  Tom, 
or  Dick,  who  supposes  that  an  elector's  or  miuer'a  right  gives  him  authority  to 
burn,  cut,  or  otherwise  destroy  timber  at  his  own  sweet  will,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  rights  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  who  really  own  the  forests. 

U  in  these  auggestions  I  have  been  able  to  throw  any  light  on  a  somewhat 
difficult  problem,  and  through  my  candid  cnticiBra  on  the  position  which  foreslry 
unfortunately  occupies  on  this  aide  of  the  globe  New  Zealand  reverts  to  real 
forestry,  and  takes  it  up  this  time  in  a  large  hearted,  vigorous  fashion,  deter* 
mined  that  there  should  be  no  faltering  or  turning  back,  then  I  am  certain  sbi 
will  find  her  forests  a  blea&ing  and  means  of  employment  to  thousands,  and  ths 
Government  will  never  regret  any  money  spent  in  insuring  systematic  soienti&o 
conservation. 
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THE  DAIEYING  INDUSTRY. 

By   C.    W.    SORENBEK. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  future  importance  to  New  Zealand 
her  dairy  industry  is  as  yet  fully  realised,  even  by  those  already 
engaged  therein*     Certainly,  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  ex- 
ported  fron^  the  colony,  none  ahowa  the  steady  and  withal  larg||^ 
development  that  has  characteriiied  the  dairy-produce  trade.     Th^H 
four  most  important  exports  are  those  of  wool,  frozen  meat,  gold^^ 
and  dairy-produce,   i.e.    butter  and  cheese.      If  we  examine  the 
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exports  of  those  articles  during  the  last  ten  years,  we  find  the  value 
of  the  wool  exports  have  increased  34  per  cent,  ;  frozeo  meat,  244 
per  cent. ;  gold,  31  per  cent. ;  while  dairy -produce  has  increased  405 
per  cent.  Comparing  the  exports  for  the  years  1896  and  1897,  the 
difference  is  equally  marked.  Wool  increased  by  about  1  per  cent., 
frozen  uoeat  by  about  25  per  cent.,  Gold  decreased  6  per  cent,, 
whereas  dairy  pro<3uce  increased  by  34  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
butter  and  cheese  exported  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  March, 
1898,  totals  £583,862,  which  represents  an  increase  of  £150,657-  Of 
this  increase,  less  than  J£700  is  contributed  by  the  Middle  Island,  so 
that  to  the  North  Island  must  be  given  the  credit  for  practically 
the  whole  of  the  development.  The  perfortnance  is  a  satisfactory 
one,  and  would  have  been  even  more  so  had  it  not  been  for  the 
disastrous  bush-fires  which  destroyed  so  much  feed  in  the  principal 
dairying  centres.  Given  a  fair,  average  season,  it  may  be  safely 
estimated  that  next  year  our  exports  will  reach,  if  not  exceed,  three- 
onarters  of  a  million  sterling* 

^^  While  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
^tto  u.^ports,  we  must  not  forget  the  all-important  point  of  quality. 
^i9M  with  regard  to  butter  and  cheese,  there  is  room  lor  greater 
uniformity,  a  levelling-up  of  the  inferior  brands  to  the  standard  of 
the  best.  Our  best  brands  admittedly  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  with  due  care  on  the  part  of  the  producer, 
manufacturer,  and  shipper,  we  should  have  to  export  anything  not 
equal  to  the  best.  On  the  whole,  we  are  enabled  to  report  an  im- 
provemeni  in  quality  in  many  cases,  largely  owing  to  the  general 
insertion  of  efficient  refrigerating-machinery  in  the  factories.  It  now 
remains  for  the  producer  to  do  his  part  by  delivering  the  milk  at  the 
factory  in  the  best  possible  condition.  This,  coupled  with  the 
general  introduction  of  the  process  of  pasteurisation  into  the  fac- 
tories, will  assuredly  diminish  the  not  inconsiderable  gap  between 
the  market-price  of  our  own  produce  and  that  of  the  Danish  article, 

■  Odr  Natural  Advantages. 

When  we  glance  at  the  countries  which  are  our  rivals  in  thif 
industry,  both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  we  can 
not  fail  lo  be  struck  by  the  one  great  advantage  we  eojoy  over  them 
all  in  our  mild  climate  and  plentiful  rainfall.  Ireland  is  probably, 
from  a  dairyman's  point  of  view,  the  only  similarly  favoured  country 
in  the  world.  But,  as  vrith  all  her  northern  competitors,  our  period 
of  plenty  is  her  period  of  scarcity,  and  the  period  when  prices  are 
highest  in  our  common  market.  Certainly,  nowhere  south  of  the 
line  is  such  a  fertile  soil  to  be  found,  united  with  such  a  temperate 
climate,  as  in  our  "  Fortunate  Isles,"  At  one  time  Victoria  and  the 
Argentine  threatened  to  be  our  most  formidable  rivals  on  this  side 
of  the  globe;  but  what  do  we  find?  During  the  last  tliree  years 
Victoria's  exports  of  dairy-produce  have  steadily  decreased  from 
11.000  tons  m  1894-95  to  7,000  tons  in  1897-98,  and  in  the  winter 
months  that  colony  has  proved  our  best  customer  both  for  butter  and 
24 
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cheese.  The  Argentine,  whose  exports  o!  butter  to  Great  Brii 
jumped  from  nothing  in  1894  to  nearly  800  tons  in  1896.  but  last  y< 
fell  away  to  470  tons,  appears  as  liable  to  reverses  as  Victoria.  The 
greatest  butter-producing  countries  in  the  world  at  the  present  time  j 
— Denmark  and  her  neighbours,  Sweden  and  Finland — have  to  cooj^fl 
tend  against  the  severity  of  a  six-,  seven-,  or  even  sometimes  eighlfJ^J 
months*  winter,  during  which  costly  stall-feedin*:;  has  to  be  practisedi 
with  all  tlve  attendant  expense  of  providin<;  stables  and  labour.  In 
two  respects  only  can  the  Danes  claim  any  advantages  o%'er  New 
Zealand- — in  proximity  to  the  market,  and  iu  cheapness  of  labour. 
Refrigeration  assists  us  to  a  great  extent  to  counterbalance  the 
fornier,  and  labour-saving  machinery  compensates  for  the  latter, 
For  instance,  in  an  average  butter -factory  in  New  Zealand  two  men 
will  handle  the  milk  of  six  or  8e%*en  hundred  cows,  whereas  at  a 
Danish  factory  of  similar  size^  four,  or  possibly  five,  hands  would 
b©  employed. 

Cost  of  Peoductioh. 
Notwithstanding  our  natural  advantages,  the  future  of  t^ 
dustry  depends  upon  our  ability  to  land  in  the  British  ma^het. 
finer  article  than  any  one  else,  and  at  a  less  cost.  We  cannot  cod* 
trol  the  market-price  of  butter  or  cheese,  but  we  can,  to  a  large 
extent,  reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  such  a  point  that  the  market- 
price  will  leave  us  a  reasonable  margin  of  proHt.  In  the  days  of 
1123.  per  hundredweight  for  butter  and  6O3.  for  cheese,  the  cost  of 
producing  a  pound  of  either  was  sufficiently  low  to  leave  a  very 
good  margin.  But  now  that  the  average  price  of  butter  is  lOs,  or 
128.,  and  of  cheese  8s.  or  10*.  per  hundredweight  lower,  either  the 
cost  of  production  or  the  margin  of  profit  must  be  reduced.  The 
fact  that  the  exports  of  dairy -produce  continue  to  increase  in  spite 
of  the  fall  in  prices  shows  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  still  wide 
enough  to  encourage  production.  The  industry  will  probably  keep 
on  increasing,  for  the  reason  that,  as  the  main  factor  in  the  cost 
of  production  is  the  capacity  of  the  cow  herself,  and  as  the  average 
capacity  of  our  cows  is  at  present  a  low  one,  which  could  with- 
out great  difficulty  be  nearly  doubled,  it  follows  that  the  present 
cost  of  production  can  be  proportionately  reduced.  We  may.  there* 
fore,  be  jjatified  in  looking  ahead  with  confidence  in  the  belief  that, 
whichever  of  our  rivals  may  eventually  be  forced  out  of  the  field  of 
competition.  New  Zealand  will  be  amongst  the  last  to  leave  it. 


The  DAmTiNO  Districts.  ■ 

The  principal  districts  in  which  dairying  is  carried  on  to  any 
extent  are  Taranaki  in  the  North  and  Otago  in  the  Middle  Island. 
The  former  is  undoubtedly  best  suited  by  nature  for  successful 
dairymg  by  reason  of  its  mild  climate,  its  copious  rainfall,  its 
splendid  grazing  land,  and  its  countless  streams  of  clear,  quick- 
flowing  water.  A  considerable  amount  of  dairying  is  also  carried  on 
in  the  Waikato,  the  Wairarapa,  and  the  Forty-mile  Bush  districts  i  ' 
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Oie  North,  and  in  Canterbury,  in  the  Middle  Island.  The  fac Lories 
are  distributed  throughout  the  colony  as  follows:  Taranaki,  107; 
Otago.  67  ;  Auckland,  49  ;  Wellington,  43  ;  Canterbury,  26 
Hawke's  Bay,  9 ;  Nelson,  6  ;  Marlborough,  3 ;  Westland,  3  :  total» 
318.  The  above  figures  include  skimming-stations,  or  creameries 
as  they  are  sometitnes  called.  This  represents  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  factories  in  operation  of  10  per  cent,  over  last  year's 

(umber,  and  of  330  per  cent,  since  1891. 
Winter  D.^iryino. 
Until  recently  it  has  not  been  customary  with  North  Island 
dairymen,  especially  in  Taranaki,  to  provide  any  winter-feed  for 
their  stock,  the  grass  alone  being  considered  sufficient.  Nor  was  it 
at  all  usual  to  milk  any  cows  durmg  the  winter  mouths,  except 
such  as  were  necessary  for  domestic  supply.  Six  or  seven  months 
constituted  the  milking-seasoo,  and  if  the  cows  were  not  all  dry 
about  the  end  of  March,  they  were  summarily  dried  off  and  tarned 
into  the  bush  for  the  winter.  Competition,  however,  has  of  late 
enforced  better  economy,  and  most  dairy -farmers  now  grow  hay» 
ensilage,  or  roots,  to  supplement  the  pasture  during  the  three  or 
four  months  when  the  growth  of  grass  is  checked.  Better  milking- 
sheds  and  cow-yards  have  been  erected,  and  cows  are  now  milked 
for  a  longer  period  than  formerly.  Many  of  the  factories  now 
receive  milk  all  the  year  round,  which  until  recently  they  could  not 
do,  partly  because  of  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  in  the  wet  season, 
and  partly  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  available  milk- 
fcipply. 
B  The  Factoky  System. 

I  The  factories  are  worked  in  two  ways:  either  they  are  owned 
Bpd  managed  by  the  milk  suppliers  on  co-operative  principles,  or 
By  private  individuals  or  syndicates.  In  the  former  case  the  sup- 
pliers receive  an  advance  each  month  against  all  milk  supplied,  the 
funds  being  provided  by  drawing  on  the  company's  Loudon  agents 
against  shipments,  and  after  payment  of  all  working-expenses,  in- 
cluding interest  on  paid-up  capital  and  overdrafts,  and  provision  for 
reserve  fund,  any  balance  is  distributed  among  the  mHk-suppliers 
jjro  rata  to  the  value  of  the  milk  supplied  by  them.  Where  the 
factories  are  owned  by  private  individuals,  a  fixed  price,  as  mutuaEy 
agreed  on.  is  paid  for  the  milk,  the  proprietors,  of  coarse,  taking 
all  risks  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  the  produce.  Given 
capable  management,  co-operative  dairy-factories  have  proved  a 
great  success,  and  the  system  is  growing  in  favour.  The  proprietors 
of  private  factorie?,  however,  speaking  generally,  and  considering  the 
risk  involved,  have  piid  and  do  pay  their  suppliers  full  market  value 
for  the  milk  purchased.  Indeed,  as  things  are  now  situated,  they 
roust  do  so,  otherwise  the  suppliers  will  form  co-operative  com- 
panies to  run  the  factories  for  themselves.  The  average  price 
id  by  the  principal  proprietary  concerns    last   season  was    from. 
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2fd.  to  3d.  per  gallon,  with  skitn-milk  returDed  free;  while  1^ 
co-operative  factories'  returns  were  slightly  higher,  ranging  from 
3d.  to  3Jd.  per  gallon,  or  8Jd.  per  pound  of  butter- fat.  ^ 

The  Dauiy  Cattle. 

The  dairy  cattle  of  the  colony  are  for  the  most  part  mixed  shon- 
horns  and  Ayrshires,  but  since  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  paying 
for  milk  according  to  its  richness  in  butter-fat.  the  Jersey  strain  has 
been  largely  introduced  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
Particularly  in  the  North  Island  have  the  Jerseys  gained  favour  with 
dairymen,  probably  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  being 
conducive  to  the  development  of  their  milking  qualities.  It  is  found 
that  calf- raising  is  not  now  so  profitable  as  formerly,  and  the  majority 
of  our  farmers  now  only  raise  such  heifer-calves  as  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  up  their  dairy  herds,  devoting  the  rest  of  their  gklm-milk  fir 
whey  to  pig-feeding. 

Utilisation  of  By-products, 

The  by-products  of  the  factories — namely,  the  skim-milk  and 
butter- milk  of  the  butter- factories,  and  the  whey  of  the  cbeee^- 
factories — are  either  reLurned  to  each  suppher  pro  rata,  or  the  wh 
season's  output  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  else  is  utilised  for  | 
feeding  on  or  near  the  premises,  the  profits  being  divided  amongst  t 
suppliers.  At  the  butter- factories  it  is  customary  for  each  supplier  *o 
take  hack  liis  share  of  skim-milk,  while  the  butter-milk  is  usually  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  at  a  price  ranging  from  ^d.  to  j^d.  per  gallon. 
The  skim-milk  is  considered  of  almost  equal  value  to  the  butter-milk 
for  feeding  purposes,  the  whey  being  worth  about  half  as  much  ai 
skim-milk.  On  this  account  proprietary  factories  generally  pay  Jd. 
per  gallon  more  for  milk  for  cheese- making  than  for  butter-maJdngr 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  diminished  value  of  the  whey  a* 
compared  with  the  skim-milk.  Bacon*curing  factories  are  esta- 
blished in  most  parts  of  the  colony,  which  purchase  the  pigs  aliv^ 
from  the  grower,  paying  3d.  per  pound,  less  25  per  cent,  for  oW* 
This  is  a  good  payable  price,  and  if  it  can  be  relied  on  to  continue  will 
soon  cause  a  general  extension  of  the  industry.  No  doubt  the  co- 
operative principle  will  before  long  be  applied  to  the  bacon-curii>g 
factories,  as  has  been  so  successfully  done  in  Denmark.  The  market 
for  bacon  of  prime  quality  is  far  from  being  overdone,  while  the 
export  of  frozen  pork  to  the  Old  Country  has  not  yet  been  more  ih*** 
started.  The  best  utilisaiion  of  the  by-products  is  one  of  the  mort 
important  questions  in  all  manufactures  nowadays,  and  in  manycii8» 
the  whole  of  the  profits  are  derived  from  this  source.  The  DaruA 
butter- trade  may  be  said  to  practically  depend  on  the  profitaUe 
employment  of  the  by-products  ;  and,  although  New  Zealand  dairyiog 
has  not  yet  reached  that  stage,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  so  ia 
portant  an  adjunct  to  success.  The  day  may  come  when,  witho* 
it,  we  shall  fare  badly  in  the  struggle  for  possession  of  the  BriuflKt 
dairy-produce  market. 
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Government  Aid. 


It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  Government  offered  a  bonns  of 
£600  for  the  first  fifty  tons  of  cheese  exported  from  the  colony,  a 
bonus  that  was  won  by  the  Edendale  Factory  in  Otago,  From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
connection  with  the  dairy  industry  has  grown  steadily,  the  expendi- 
ture on  experts,  dairy- schools^  subsidies,  cool-storage,  ^c.^amountiog 
last  year  to  over  £9,000.  The  staS  of  experts  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  public  includes  travelliiig  instructors,  whose  duties  are  to 
visit  the  factories,  and,  by  practical  demonstration  and  advice,  show 
the  managers  how  to  remedy  any  defects  in  the  quality  of  their 
output ;  to  dehver  lectures  on  dairy  matters  to  settlers ;  to  furnish 
plans  and  estimates  for  new  factories;  and  generally  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  industry  wherever  possible.  The  State-grading 
system,  inaugurated  in  1894,  has  proved  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
industry,  and  has  been  imitated  more  or  less  closely  in  other  coun- 
tries, not  only  with  regard  to  dairy-produce,  but  to  other  commodi- 
ties  as  welL  Under  this  system  ail  butter  or  cheese  is  examined 
and  graded  at  the  ports  of  shipment  by  competent  experts,  who 
promptly  issue  a  report  on  eacii  parcel  to  the  shipper.  Any  faults 
of  manufacture  or  packing  are  thus  at  once  pointed  out,  and  can  be 
instantly  remedied  ;  whereas  without  grading  nothing  would  be 
known  of  them  until  the  London  agent's  report  was  received,  with 
the  account  sales,  some  three  or  four  months  later.  Before  the 
grading  was  started  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  some  serious 
defect  m  quality,  which  might  easily  have  been  remedied,  continued 
from  month  to  month,  and  the  bulk  of  the  season's  output  was 
spoilt,  because  the  directors  of  the  factory  concerned  had  no  raeaos 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  work  of  their  manager  was  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  Under  the  present  system  of  inspection,  such  a  possi- 
bility cannot  occur,  and  if  the  quality  of  a  brand  continues  faulty,  it 
ia  not  for  want  of  expert  opinion  as  to  the  weak  point,  nor  for  ad- 
vice as  to  the  remedy.  Though  opposed  in  many  quarters  when 
first  started  as  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
Government  grading  is  now  recognised  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  producer,  and  we  may  doubtless  witness  an  extension  of  the 
principle  in  other  directions  at  no  far  distant  date.  The  best 
testimony  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  graders'  reports  is  furnished 
by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  buyers,  whether  English  or  colonial, 
buy  or  make  advances  against  both  butter  or  cheese  according  to 
the  grade,  and  the  grader's  report  is  now  a  recognised  trade  docu- 
aieot  in  business  circles,  without  which  but  little  dairy-produce 
changes  hands.  The  dairying  service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture also  issues  bulletins  or  leaflets  on  matters  of  interest  to 
dairymen  as  occasion  arises ;  and  some  idea  of  the  work  involved 
[uay  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that  there  are  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  milk-suppliers  on  the  department's  mailing-Ust. 
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THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 
[By  P.  Galvin»  Secretary  Mining  Bureau.! 

Gold. 

New  Zealantj  takes  second  rank  amongst  the  Australasian  Oroup 
as  a  gold-producer,  the  total  qoaiitibv  exported  from  the  1st  April, 
1857,  to  the  31st  Maixh»  1893,  being  13,635.020  oz.,  valued  al 
£Li3»644344.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  well-fiUed 
charaois'leather  bags  which  many  of  the  early  diggers  took  back 
with  them  to  Australia  or  the  Old  Country  from  tiie  rich  alluvial 
gold  fields  of  Otago  and  the  West  Coast,  nor  the  gold  that  has  been 
used  by  jewellers  and  dentists  in  the  coiooy  for  a  period  of  forty-one 
years. 

Gold  is  principally  obtained  in  New  Zealand  from  veins  in,  and 
fine  gold  scattered  through,  quartz-reefs  ;  from  the  sand  and  gravel 
in  the  valleys  and  river-beds  of  mountain  ranges  ;  from  the  sea- 
beaches  of  the  West  Coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  and  in  small 
pockets  under  the  boulders  and  stones  that  He  on  the  sandy  beachea 
between  Jackson's  Bay  and  Martin's  Bay  ;  while  in  some  of  the 
river-beds,  principally  in  Otago,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  i^ 
obtained  by  dredging. 

Quartz-mmivg . — Quartz-mining  is    carried    on    at    Coromandcl^ 
the    Thames    Valley,   Te    Aroha,   Waiorongomai,   and    Te    Puke, 
and  in    the   southern    part    of    the    North    Island    in    the   vicii 
of  Wellington,  quartz- mines  have,  to  a  limited  extent,  been  work 
the   wide   distribution   of  the   gold    being    thus    established.      In 
the  Middle  Island  quart z-uiining  is  carried  on  at  Taitapu  and  the 
Aorere   Yaltey,  Collingwood   district;    at   Lyeli,  Reefton^  and  the 
Victoria  Mountains,  in  the  Buller  Valley  ;  at  Cedar  Creek  and  di 
Ross,  in  the  Totara  and  Mikonui  Valleys  ;  in  the  Otago  District 
the   Taieri   Valley,   in  the  basin  of  the  Clmha,  at  Croniwell  i 
Macetown ;  further  west,  in  the  Shotover  Valley  and  that  of 
Eees   River,    above   Lake   Wakatipu ;    and   in   the   south-west. 
Preservation  Inlet.  ' 

Alluvial  Mining. — In  the  Middle  Island,  alluvial  mining  is  carried 
on  at  Marlborough  ;   in  Nelson  and  the  West  Coast,  at  the  Aorere 
Valley,  Motueka  Valley,  and  many  places  within  the  Bailor  water- 
shed, and  on  the  coast-line  north  and  south  of  Westport.      Large 
goldfields  exist  in  the  Grey  Valley,  in  the  New  River  district;  in  the 
Teremakau  Valley^at  the  Greenstone  and  Kumara ;  at  the  Waime^M 
at   Humphrey's  Gully,  in  the  Arahura  Valley ;  at  Kanieri,  Woo|^| 
stock,  Rimu,  Back  Creek,   and   Seddon   Terrace,  in   the  Hokltikft 
Valley ;    and  further  south,  at  Ross,  very  rich  diggings  have  been 
worked,  while  a  large  area  only  awaits  the  introduction  of  capital 
for  the  development  of  the  deep  leads  that  are  known  to  exist  in 
that  district.     Alluvial  mining  is  carried  on  over  a  great  portion  of 
Otago — at  Maerewhenua  and  some  oiher  localities  in  the  Wait  ' 
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Valley;  at  Naaeby,  Kyeburn,  Mount  Buster,  Hyde,  Hamilton's, 
Sowburn,  Garibalcii,  and  several  other  localities  in  the  Taieri  water- 
shed ;  at  Hill's  Creek,  St.  Bathan^s,  Vinegar  Hill,  Cambrians, 
Tinker's,  Ophir,  and  many  other  localities  in  the  Manuherikia 
Valley  ;  at  Tuapeka,  Waitahuna,  Eoxbnrgh,  Bald  Hill  Flat,  Alex- 
andra, and  the  Donstau  (or  Clyde),  in  the  Middle  Cloth  a  Valley  ;  at 
Bannockburn,  CroniwelU  and  many  localities  in  the  Upper  Glutha 
Valley ;  in  the  Nevis  Valley  and  Kawarau  Gorge,  and  in  the  Arrow 
and  Shotover  Rivers,  numerous  and  famous  diggings  have  been,  and 

-Still  are  being,  worked ;  also  in  Southland  and  south-west  Otago,  at 

kBound  Tlill,  Urepuki,  and  Wilson*a  Biver. 

^  Gold- dredging, — During  recent  years  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  dredging  for  gold,  especially  in  the  Otago  District,  and  with 
very  satisfactory  results  in  many  instances.  It  has  been  computed 
that  there  are  a  hundred  dredges  at  work  and  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  that  each  dredge  will,  on  an  average,  provide  direct  employ- 
inent  for  seven  to  ten  persons  when  fully  equipped  and  at  work ; 
while  a  number  of  others  are  indirectly  employed  in  mining  and 
carting  coal  for  the  dredges.  The  engineering  shops  in  Dunedin 
have  been  very  busily  engaged  for  a  considerable  time  past,  and  now 
orders  are  being  executed  in  that  city  for  dredges  for  New  South 
Wales,  it  being  generally  acknowledged  that  Otago  leads  the  world 
6o  far  as  gold-dredging  is  concerned-  We  have  gone  to  California 
lor  improvements  in  milling  and  chlorination,  but  Cahfornia  is  now 
;£OpyiQg  our  methods  of  dredging,  and  closely  watchmg  what  is 
'beiDg  done  in  New  Zealand  with  regard  to  saving  gold  by  the 
cyanide  process. 

Auriferous  iTon-sands.— On  the  West  Coast  of  the  Middle  Island, 
from  near  Cape  Farewell  to  Preservation  Inlet,  the  sea-beachea 
show  the  presence  of  magnetic  iron-sands,  and  often  such  sands 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  total  material  of  the  beach  between 
high-  and  low-water  marks.     Such  sands  are  at  almost  all  places 

I  auriferous,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  profitably  worked 
for  gold.  At  first  these  deposits  were  extremely  rich,  and  were 
worked  again  and  again,  as  often  as  the  material  was  acted  upon 
by  a  heavy  surf  during  storms,  or  rearranged  more  slowly  by  the 
action  of  the  tides.     Beach-workings  are  carried  on  from  thirty  miles 

(Dorth  of  the  mouth  of  the  Buller  River  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Island ;  on  the  East  Coast,  along  the  northern  shore  of  Foveaui 
Strait  and  the  South  Coast  of  Otago  to  the  mouth  of  the  Molyneux 
River,  and  along  the  coast  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  boundary 
I  of  the  Otago  Provincial  District.  At  higher  levels  successive 
f  terraces  of  auriferous  iron-sands  are  met  with  on  the  West  Coast, 
principally  between  the  mouths  of  the  Buller  and  Hokitika 
Rivers  —  at  Addison's  Flat,  Charleston,  and  Brighton ;  Darkie'a 
Terrace  and  Rutherglen,  near  Grey  mouth  ;  Ballarat  Hill,  in  the 
Waimea  Valley;  and  the  Houhou  Lead,  near  Hokitika:  also, 
ID  some  of  the  larger  rivers  of  South  Westland.  On  Addison's 
Plat   and   at   Charleston  the   iron-sanda  are  developed  on  a  moa^ 
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extensive  scale,  and  have  yielded  great  quantities  of  gold.  Between 
Charleston  and  Brighton  these  deposits  rise  to  a  height  of  600  ft, 
above  the  sea ;  more  to  the  south  they  gradually  attain  to  lesser 
elevations,  and  south  of  Hokitika  are  boi  little  above  sea-teveL  On 
the  shores  of  Foveaux  Strait,  except  at  Orepuki  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Waiau  River»  these  deposits  do  not  extend  any  distance  inland, 
or  attain  more  than  a  very  moderate  height  above  the  level  of  high- 
water  mark.  East  of  the  Bluff,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Dunedin  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Otago  Provincial  District,  the  auriferous 
black-sand  deposits  are  conOned  to  the  limits  between  high-  and  low- 
vater  murks,  or  to  less  than  25  ft.  above  that.  Along  the  East  Coast, 
rithin  the  Canterbury  Provmcial  District,  payable  auriferous  sands 
tiave  been  worked  between  Lake  Ellesmere  and  the  mouth  of  the 
'  Bakaia  River ;  but  for  the  most  part  these  sands  are  grey  or  garnet- 
iferous,  and  do  not  con  tarn  notable  quantities  of  magnetite.  The 
great  richness  in  gold  of  the  magnetic  iron-sands  found  in  such 
abundance  on  the  West  Coast  enabled  them  to  be  worked  with 
profit  when  the  means  employed  were  both  costly  and  of  a  rude 
description.  At  many  places  the  yield  was  phenomenal;  and, 
wherever  water  is  available,  black-sand  claims  are  still  in  favour 
amongst  the  miners,  and  many  of  these  claims  still  continue  to  give 
handsome  returns  on  the  outlay  and  labour  expended  upon  them. 

Silver. 
Silver  has  been  found  in  various  localities,  and  occurs  mixed  with 
the  gold  in  Coromandel,  Thames,  Ohinemuri,  and  Te  Aroha  Gold- 
fields,  Argentiferous  lodes  have  been  found  at  Fuhipuhi,  in 
Whangarei  County  ;  at  the  Great  Barrier  Island  ;  in  the  water- 
shed of  the  Waugapeka  and  Owen  Bivers,  in  the  Nelson  District ;  in 
the  Mount  RangiioLo  Range,  Westland ;  and  at  Preservation  Inlet. 
The  total  quantity  exported  up  to  Slst  December,  1897,  has  beeo 
1,085,162  oz„  valued  at  £202,724. 

Copper, 

Copper  has  been  worked  at  the  Great  Barrier  and  Kawau  Islanda, 
in  the  North,  and  at  Aniseed  Valley,  in  the  Nelson  District.  Deposits 
have  been  found  at  D'Urville  Island.  Dusky  Sound,  Preservation  In- 
let, and  in  Otago  at  Waipori  and  Moke  Creek.  A  lode  of  chalcopyrite- 
ore  was  discovered  and  examined  at  Whangaroa  by  Mr.  Alexander 
McKay,  F.G.S,,  Government  Geologist,  who  states  that  •'  the  ore 
at  the  surface  consisted  mainly  of  iron  pyrites,  but  many  of  the 
blocks,  on  being  broken  into,  showed  the  presence  of  yellow  copper- 
ore  of  good  quality,  and  the  sample  originally  thus  taken  and  tested 
at  the  Colonial  Laboratory,  Wellington,  yielded  over  30  per  cent,  of 
copper*'*  A  lease  has  been  granted  to  the  prospectors,  who  are  now 
developmg  the  lode,  and  other  leases  have  been  applied  for  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  A  few  years  ago  the  Government  Geologist 
directed  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  copper-ores  in  the  rocks  of 
^he  second  gorge  of  the  .\rahura  Biver,  in  Westland,  stating  that 
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'although  no  rich  concentrations  of  copper-ores,  in  the  form  of  fcnie 
lodes,  were  discovered,  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  such  exist ;  and 
in  this  respect  the  second  gorge  of  the  Arahnra  is  well  worthy  of 
being  subjected  to  further  examination.  That  considerable  bodies  of 
the  yellow  sulphides  of  copper  exist  in  this  direction  is  scarcely  to 
be  doubted  since  masses  of  such  ore  have  been  found  in  the  auriferous 
driits  of  Kuuaara."  The  total  quantity  of  copper-ore  exported  Irom 
the  colony  has  been  1,S94  tons  5^  cwt.,  valued  at  £17»868. 

Antimony. 

Antimony  occurs  at  Endeavour  Inlet,  near  Cook  Strait,  where 
large  smelting- works  were  erected  by  the  New  Zealand  Antimony 
<]onipany,  which  exported  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore  and  star 
antimony;  but,  owing  to  the  low  prices  prevailing  for  the  nietaL  very 
little  work  has  been  done  for  some  time  past*  At  the  Taieri  Biver, 
Otago,  near  Bare  wood,  and  at  the  Car  rick  Bange,  in  Central  Otago, 
antimony  has  been  found ;  at  Keefton,  on  the  West  Coast,  in 
connection  with  auriferous  quartz ;  and  at  Puhipuhi  and  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  colony.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  star  antimony  and  ore  exported  up  to  31st  December,  1897* 
has  been  3,610 J  tons,  valued  at  £52,361. 

Tin. 
Tin-ore  is  found  widely  distributed  amongst  the  gravel  drifts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Remarkables,  in  Stewart  Island  ;  and  following 
the  ridge  of  these  mountains  a  lode  was  discovered  containing  wol- 
fram ;  but  so  far  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  working 
these  deposits.  ^ 

Manganese-ores  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Nortn 
Island — at  Waibeke  and  Kawau  Islands,  Puera  Bay,  Helena  !Bay. 
Mangapai,   Hikurangi,  Hawke's   Bay,   and   Wellington  ;  also   oeax 
Port  Hardy  and  D'Urville  Island,  Nelson.     Braunite   (manganese 
oxide)  occurs  on  Malvern  Hills,  Canterbury  •  and  rliodonite  (sUic®^^ 
of  magnesia)  at  the  Dunstan,  m  Otago.     The  total  quantity  export^™ 
up  to  the    31st   December,   IB97,   was    18,2854    tons,  vaiaed     a^ 
£58,534. 

Lead. 

Lead  occurs  as  galena  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  ftod  i 
contains  a  certain  percentage  of  silver.     On  the  Haofaki  C 
it  occurs  in  auriferous  lodes,  and  is  invariably  associated  wxlli 
blende.     At    Wangapeka,    Collingwood,  at  the  Owen  Beeis,  in    ^tt^ 
Nelson  District,  and  at  Mount  Raugitoto,  in  WesUmd,  wxiie  a€ 
quartz- lodes  carry  a  large  percentage  of  galena;  ; 
lead-ore  from  Richmond  Hill,  Collingwood  district, j^ 
value.     During  his  geological  explorations  in  the  vieinirfof  1 
tion  Inlet  the  Government  Greologist  discovered  lodes  of  : 
galena. 
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Iron. 

Large  deposits  of  haematite  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  colony. 
At  Parapara.  in  the  Nelson  District,  there  is  a  belt  of  lime- 
Btone  alongside  a  big  deposit,  analyses  of  which  have  given  from 
SO  to  40  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  there  is  bituminous  coal  within  a 
few  miles  of  it.  At  the  Duostan,  in  Otago,  near  Kanio,  in  Whangarei 
County,  and  at  Tararu  Creek,  Thames,  hseniatite  has  been  found- 
Bog-iron  ore  has  been  got  at  Spring  Swamp,  in  the  Auckland 
District,  samples  of  which  yielded  51  per  cent.,  and  brown -iron  ons 
at  Raglan,  giving  40  lo  50  per  cent.  On  the  ocean-beaches  on  the 
west  coast  of  both  Islands  large  quantities  of  magnetic  ironsand 
are  deposited  along  the  sea-shore,  showing  that  there  is  an  abundance 
of  iron-ore  in  the  colony,  and  extending  over  a  large  area.  At  Col- 
Imgwood  and  the  Thames  heematite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paint,  which  is  very  valuable  as  a  preservative  for  iron- roofs  and 
wooden  buildings,  the  latter  being  rendered  comparatively  non* 
inflammable  when  coated  with  it. 

CiNNABAB* 

Cinnabar  has  been  found  in  the  auriferous  drift  gravels  at  Wawj 
pori,  Otago,  and  between  that  goldfield  and  Wattahuna,  In  the  I 
of  a  gully  at  Puhipuhi.  Whangarei  County  ;  at  Tui  Creek,  near  Te 
Aroha  ;  in  the  bed  of  the  Waiorongomai  Stream,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Te  Aroha  Range ;  and  at  Ohaeawai,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands 
County,  on  the  side  of  the  range  near  some  hot  pools,  quicksilver  in 
its  metallic  state  has  been  frequently  met  with  in  minute  globules 
amongst  the  fine  black  sediment  in  the  valley.  A  discovery  was 
made  last  year  in  the  Kanaeranga  Valley,  about  six  miles  from  the 
point  at  which  the  river  enters  the  Firth  of  Thames  at  Shortiand. 
Mercury-ore,  as  cinnabar,  was  found  along  the  hill-slopes  on  the 
bank  of  the  Otonui,  a  tributary  of  the  Mangakirikiri,  over  a  dist- 
ance east  and  west  of  about  6  chains,  a  number  of  analyses  mads 
at  the  Thames  School  of  Mines  giving  a  minimum  of  2  per  cent, 
and  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent.  The  Government  are  oflTering  a 
bonus  of  4d,  per  lb.  on  the  production  of  the  first  100,000  lb,  of  good 
marketable  quicksilver,  free  from  al!  impurities,  and  this  will  doubt-  , 
less  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  production.  | 

SCHEELITE. 

Scheehte  is  found  at  Macrae's,  Waitahuna,  Waipori,  Cromwell, 
and  Wakatipu,  in  Otago  ;  and  at  the  Wakaniarina,  in  Marlborough, 
A  company  was  formed  some  years  ago  to  work  a  mine  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Wakatipu,  where  the  ore  was  found  intermixed  in  pockets 
or  bunches  in  a  quartz-lode.  Thirty-seven  tons  shipped  to  Germany 
realised  from  ^11  to  JS29  per  ton  for  ore  containing  about  62 
cent,  of  the  mineral. 

Chbomb. 

Lodes  of  chrome-ore,   which   are  chiefly  associated  with  ma^  ^ 
I  nesian  rock,  have  been  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Aniseed  Valley  an^ 
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the  Don  MounbaiQ*  in  Nelson  District,  but  nothing  has  been  done  of 
late  years.  Between  the  years  1858  and  1866  there  were  5,666  tons 
exported,  valued  at  £37,367. 

Graphite. 

Graphite  has  been  traced  in  the  pure  state  embedded  in  the 
marbles  from  the  West  Coast,  In  the  Nelson  District,  at  Malvern 
Hills,  in  Canterbury,  at  the  Dunstan,  in  Otago,  at  Pakawau,  in  the 
Wellington  District,  and  at  the  Kapuni,  in  Taranaki,  iuipure  varieties 
have  been  found. 

Opals  and  Kubies. 

Opals  of  high  quality  have  been  found  in  the  Tairua  and  Ohine- 
rnuri  Valleys,  in  the  Cape  Colviile  Peninsula;  and  rubies  have  been 
got  near  Rimu,  in  the  Westland  District,  intermixed  with  alluvial 
drift. 

Coal. 

Coal  seams  of  considerable  thickness  are  being  worked  at  several 
places  in  the  North  Island — at  Kawakawa  (Bay  of  Islands).  Wha- 
ngarei,  and  Waikato ;  in  the  Middle  Island,  at  the  Grey  Riverp 
Mount  Koch  fort,  near  the  Bulier  Rivert  Malvern,  Green  Island,  and 
the  Clutha  Valley.  Brown  coal  and  lignite  are  widely  distributed 
over  Otago.  and  are  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  gold- 
mines, woollen -man  a  factories,  and  other  industries.  The  bitoininous 
coal  found  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  is,  perhaps,  equal 
to  any  coal  in  the  world,  the  tests  made  at  the  Admiralty  Dockyards 
having  shown  it  to  be  of  very  high  quality  for  heat- generating  pur- 
poses. Tbe  total  area  of  the  coaltields  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at 
nearly  half  a  million  acres,  and  the  approximate  total  output,  up  to 
31st  December.  1897,  was  11.576,613  tons,  the  quantity  exported 
being  974,999  tons,  valued  at  £958,241. 

Kauri-qum. 
Kauri-gum  is  a  very  important  industry  in  the  Auckland  District. 
Tbe  total  area  of  the  gumhekls  is  computed  at  upwards  of  1,500,000 
acres,  and  5,000  to  10,000  men  make  a  living  by  digging  the  gum  from 
the  ground,  their  earnings  varying  from  J^l  to  £2  per  week  ;  while 
hundreds  of  settlers  living  near  the  fields  put  in  their  spare  time 
profitably  at  the  same  occupation.  Gum-digging  is  a  standing 
resource  for  the  unemployed  of  the  Auckland  Provincial  District, 
and  the  export  of  gum,  which  principally  finds  its  way  to  New  York, 
where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  has  helped  to  tide 
the  merchants  of  the  City  of  Auckland  over  periods  of  commercial 
depression.  From  1853  to  the  31st  December.  1897,  there  were 
190,571  tons  exported,  valued  at  £8.512.852. 

PETROIiEUM, 

Indications  of  petroleum  are  found  in  the  east  district  of  Auck- 
land, at  Poverty  Bay.  and  in  the  Waiapo  Valley  ;  and  indications  of 
mineral  oil  have  been  found  at  Taranaki.  where  it  has  been  known 
to  exist  sioce  1866.     Attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
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obiB^iii  oil  tn  commercial  quantities,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
results  have  not  quite  justified  anticipations.  Several  bores  have 
been  put  down,  one  to  a  depth  of  over  2,000  ft,  Mr.  Oliver  Samuel 
and  other  local  capitalists  have  expended  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  carrying  on  boring  operations. 

Sulphur, 
Sulphur  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  North  Island,  and  near 
Rotorua  it  is  being  protitably  worked,  most  of  the  sulphur  going  to 
Sydney.     The  quantity  exported  last  year  was  1,481  tons,  vsUued  at 
£4,703. 

ExpoBT  OF  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Minerals. 
The  following  table  shows  the  export  of  gold,  silver,  and  other 
minerals  from  the  1st  April,  1857 »  to  the  31st  December,  1897  : — 
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Gold 

Silver 

Copper,  ore    . . 

Aotimotiy-ora 

Chrome-ore  ». 

Mftnganeee-ore 

HiBtnatite-ore 

Coal 

KaQri-gam    * , 

Mixed  mioernUores 


Ouneei  or  Tqum. 

ValQo. 

B 

13,565,552    o«. 

68,872.634 

1.086,162     , 

802,724 

1,394^  tons 
3,610}    , 

17,8i>8 

62.361 

5,666      , 

37,367 

18,286-      . 

58,534 

5%      . 

326 

974,999       . 

958,241 

190,571       , 

8,512,852 

15,87i      * 

78.782 

Recent  Mining  Legislation. 

During  thu  last  parhanientary  session  four  Acts  were  passed 
having  a  relation  to  the  mining  industry — namely,  '*  The  Sunday 
Labour  in  Mines  Prevention  Act,  1897,"  '*  The  Mining  Companies 
Acts  Araendnient  Act,  1897,'*  **  The  Cyanide  Process  Gold-extraction 
Act,  1B97,"  and  "  The  Explosives  Act  Amendoient  Act,  1897/'  The 
principal  provisions  of  these  Acti*  may  be  briefly  sketched  : — 

The  Sunday  Labour  in  Mines  Act  prohibits  the  emplo>Tnent  of 
skilled  or  unskilled  manual  labour  in  mines  on  Sunday  ;  but  the 
Inspector  of  Mines  is  empowered  to  grant  permits  in  cases  where  h* 
is  eatistied  that  work  cannot  he  suspended  without  risk  of  injury  I 
the  mine  or  its  operations,  and  on  the  30th  June  (six  months  after 
the  Act  came  into  operation)  permits  were  issued  for  356  men 
in  the  Northern,  fifty-eight  in  the  Southern,  and  thirty-six  in  the 
West  Coast  mining  districts.  A  right  of  appeal  is  given  to  the 
Warden  of  any  district  in  respect  to  the  granting  or  refusing  of  per- 
mits. For  any  breach  of  the  Act  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  la 
provided,  and  in  the  case  of  a  company  the  mine-manager  an4< 
directors  are  liable  to  the  same  penalty  ;  but  there  is  a  proviso  that  i%^ 
shall  be  a  sufficient  defence  if  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  the  employ 
ment  was  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  breakage  or  other  s[ 
emergency  involving  danger  to  life  or  damage  to  property.     Noi 
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ID  tbe  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  operation  of  section  16  of 
*'  The  Police  Offences  Act,  1884  '*  (which  prohibits  working  at  any 
trade  or  caOing»  or  the  transaction  of  business  of  any  kind,  on 
Sunday) ;  but  a  proviso  is  made  that  no  person  shall  be  punished 
twice  for  the  same  offence. 

The  Mining  Companies  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1897,  provides  that 
every  company  or  corporation  duly  registered  or  incorporated  else- 
where than  in  New  Zealand  and  formed  for  mining  purposes  within 
the  meaning  of  the  principal  Act  or  **  The  Mining  Act»  1891/'  or 
having  such  purposes  amongst  its  objects,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
foreign  company,  and  whilst  carrying  on  mining  operations  in  New 
Zealand  shall  make  adequate  provision  for  the  registration  in  the 
colony  of  the  transfer  of  its  shares,  and  for  the  execution  and  issue 
of  scrip  certificates  or  other  documents  of  title  ;  shall  cause  to  be 
kept  at  its  registered  office  in  the  colony  a  branch  or  colonial  register 
csoDtaining  the  names,  addresses*  occupations,  and  other  particulars 
of   shareholders  who  make  application   in    writing  to   be   entered 
therein  ;  and  shall  appoint  and  empower  an  attorney  in  the  colony 
to  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  connection  with  the  transfer  or  issue 
of  shares.     The  company  may  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  share- 
holders shall  apply  to  be  entered  in  the  colonial  register,  or  to  be 
removed   from   the   colonial   to   the   foreign,   or  from   one   to   the 
other  register;    but  it  shall  not  be  lawful  lor  any  shareholder  ta 
be  entered  on  both  the  colonial  and  foreign  registers  at  the  same 
time   in   respect   of   the   same   shares*      Fees   (not   exceeding   one 
shilling)   may   be  prescribed  to   be   paid  on   each   application   for 
entry     or     removal,     a    reasonable     time     (not     exceeding     four 
months)   to   elapse   between  the  application  being  made  and   the 
entry   or    removal  effected.      Every   company   shall,   within   three 
months  after  any  report  or  balance-sheet  is  submitted  to  any  meet- 
ing of  its  shareholders  held  out  of  New  Zealand^  file  in  its  registered 
office  in  the  colony  a  true  copy  of  such  report  or  balance- she  tit,  and 
shall  permit  the  same  to  be  inspected  at  all  reasonable  times  by  any 
shareholder  without  fee.     A  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  is  provided 
for  every  day  during  which  default  to  comply  with  the  Act  continues 
against    the    defaulting  company,    and   every    director,    attorney, 
Becretary,  manager,  or  other  person  acting  in  the  management  there* 
of;   and  if   default   continues   for  the  space  of  three  months,  the 
company  shall  be  incapable  thereafter  of  carrying  on  business  in  tha 
colony.     As  to  the  sale  of  forfeited  shares  in  other  than  no-liability 
companies,  section  4  provides  that  notice  shail  be  sent  by  registered 
letter  to  the  holder  of  such  shares  not  later  than  seven  days  after 
they  are  forfeited  ;  the  shares  to  be  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction 
without  reserve,  not  earlier  than  twenty-eight  nor  more  than  forty- 
two  days  after  forfeiture  ;  the  date  and  place  appointed  for  such 
auction  to  be  advertised  in  a  newspaper  circulating  in  the  locahty 
where  the  registered  office  of  the  company  is  situated  or  its  mining 
operations  carried  on,  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  fourteen 
days  before  such  sale.     As  to  no-liability  companies,  subsection.  (^\ 
of  section  130  of  the  principal   Act  (relalin^  to  \,\i^  ^aX.^  ^^^  Vst^ 
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feiture  of  shares  in  no-liELbility  companies)  has  been  rfipealed.  audi 
in   lieu   thereof   it  is  provided  that  any  share  upon  which  a  calll 
remains  unpaid  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  after  the  date  of 
payment  shall  thereupon  be  deemed  to  be  absolutely  forfeited,  with- 
out any  resolution  of  the  directors  or  other  proceeding.     Every  for- 
feited share  shall  be  ofiTered  for  sale  by  public  auction  in  the  manner 

p.al ready  provided  for,  and  if  the  manager  or  secretary  of  the  corapanj 
fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  be  is  liable  to  a  penallj 
not  exceeding  £10,  A  discretionary  power  is  given  to  the  directors! 
to  withdraw  the  shares  from  sale  if  they  cannot  be  sold  for  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  the  unpaid  calL  Forfeited  shares  withdrawn,  or  for 
which  there  is  no  hid,  must  be  registered  in  the  name,  and  until  re«, 
issued  shall  be  the  property,  of  the  company.  The  proceeds  of  forfeit 
shares »  after  payment  of  unpaid  call  and  expenses  of  advertising,  Ac, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  on  delivery  to  the  company  of  the  serif 
certificate.  In  every  case  %vhere  a  debt  is  incurred  by  a  no-liability' 
company  the  directors  by  whose  authority  such  debt  was  incurred 
shall,  jointly  and  severally ,  bo  personally  responsible  for  payment 
thereof;  hut  a  proviso  is  made  that  no  director  shall  be  liable  in 
respect  of  any  debt  which  he  proves  was  incurred  without  his  know-* 

'iledge,  or  if  with  his  knowledge,  then  without  hts  consent,  and  in  spite 

.of  his  protest  made  in  writing  at  the  time.  With  regard  to  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Act,  section  7   provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 

.of  every  company,  within  three  months  after  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  Act,  to  issue  scrip  certificates  to  every  share* 
"lolder  in  respect  of  his  shares*     It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  transfer 

'  shares  unless  the  scrip  certificate  is  lodged  in  the  registered  office  ■ 
of  the  company  before  the  transfer  is  registered,  and  no  fee  shall i 
be  payable  in  respect  of  any  scrip  certificate  issued  originally  of 
pursuant  to  ^ny  transfer*     In  case  default  is  made  in  complying  with 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  defaulting  company,  and 
every  director,  secretary,  or  manager  thereof,  are  severally  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5,  and  iu  case  of  a  continuing  default,  to 
an  additional  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  for  every  day  after  the  first, 
during   which  such   default    continues.      Section   32  of  the   prin*  J 
cipal    Act   (which  provides  that    half-yearly  statements  of   affairs  i 
and  transactions  are  to  be  made,  and  printed  copies  served  upon  the 
Re<^istrar,  accompanied  by  a  statutory  declaration  verifying  same) 
is  amended  by  omitting  the  word  *'  printed,"     Section  9  provides 
for  the  remuneration    ia  any  case  where  in  the  wmding-up  of  a 
company  the  liquidator  is  the  Deputy  Official  Assignee,  the  sum  in 
no  case  to  exceed  the  amount  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund  in 
respect  of  such  winding-up.     Suction  10  provides  that  the  Governor 
may  from  time  to  Lime  make  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
fuller  effect  to  any  of  the  purposes  or  provisions  of  the  principal 
Act   or  of   the   amending    Act,   and   may   impose    a    penalty   not 
exceeding  £5  in  respect  of  any  breach  thereof.   The  Fourth  Schedule 
of  the  principal  Act  (relating  to  statements  of  affairs  of  companies)  J 
may  be  altered,  and  special  forma  of  statements  prescribed  in  respecl  1 

vf  the  AjSkirs  of  forei^  companieB.     Section  II  provides  that  agree- 
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It  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
use  or  employ  the  patent 
gold  or  silver  from  ores  or 


ments  to  work  on  tribute  in  any  claim,  special  claim,  or  licensed 
holding  shall  be  in  wanting,  and  a  shilling  stamp  affixed  thereto. 

The  Cyanide  Process  Gold -ex  traction  Act  provides  for  the  purchase 
of  the  MacArthur- Forest  cyanide  patents  and  processes  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £10,000,  with  a  view  of  rendering  these  processes  avail- 
able for  mining  purposes  at  reasonable  rates  of  royalty ,  which  have 
been  since  fixed  by  regulation  as  follows :  li  per  cent,  where  the 
value  does  not  exceed  £3  per  ton  ;  2  per  cent,  where  the  value 
exceeds  £3»  but  does  not  exceed  £4,  per  ton  ;  and  2|^  per  cent, 
where  the  value  exceeds  £4  per  ton. 
any  pei*son  to  directly  or  induectly 
rights  for   the   purpose   of   extracting 

other  compounds  unless  he  is  the  holder  of  a  license  under  the 
Act,  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10  beinj^  provided  for  every  day 
during  which  such  breach  continues,  and  also  an  additional  penalty 
of  twice  the  amount  that  would  have  been  payable  in  respect  of 
royalty  if  he  had  complied  with  section  8  of  the  Act  by  obtaining  a 
license,  an  esthnate  by  the  Inspector  of  Mines  to  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  afnount  of  such  royalty  until  the  contrary  is  proved. 
The  Waih),  Waitekauri,  Union-Waihi,  and  New  Zealand  Grown 
Mines  Companies  (which  had  previously  entered  into  agreements 
with  the  Cassel  Gold-extracting  Company,  Limited)  are  exempt 
from  these  provisions.  Licenses  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Warden, 
and  the  royalty  is  payable  to  the  Receiver  of  Gold  Revenue  for  the 
mining  district  where  the  license  is  issued.  All  moneys  received 
in  respect  of  royalties,  penalties,  &c  are  to  be  paid  into  the 
Public  Account  and  form  part  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  a  state- 
ment of  same  prepared  and  laid  before  Parliament  annually* 
Boy  allies  are  to  cease  as  soon  as  all  moneys  expended  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  the  patent  rights  are  recouped*  So  long  as 
sections  8  to  14  of  the  Act  continue  in  operation  no  action 
or  proceeding  shall  be  brought  against  the  Crown  to  impeach  the 
validity  of  the  patent  rights.  The  Governor  is  empowered  to  make 
regulations,  and  may  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10  for  any 
breach  thereof.  Powers  are  reserved  to  the  Cassel  Gold-extracting 
Company  to  recover,  up  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  produced,  from  any  person  or  company  using  its  processes 
or  infringing  the  patent  rights  previous  to  the  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  the  said  rights. 

The  Explosives  Amendment  Act  empowers  the  Governor  to  make 
regulations  for  the  importation  of  explosives  into  New  Zealand;  to 
prevent  and  prohibit  the  importation  into,  or  the  manufacture,  storage, 
transport,  or  sale  in,  the  colony  of  explosives  which,  by  reason  of 
their  composition,  quality,  grade,  or  chsiracter,  are  in  his  opinion  too 
dangerous  for  use;  to  condemn  all  such  explosives,  and  provide  for 
their  destruction  or  other  disposal ;  to  provide  for  the  inspection  and 
testing  of  explosives;  such  other  purposes  as  he  deems  expedient  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  safety;  and  to  impose  penalties,  in  no 
case  exceeding  £50,  for  the  breach  of  any  regulations  made  under 
section  3  of  the  Act. 
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THE  THERMAL-SPRINGS  DISTRICT,  AND  THE  GOVEBN- 
MENT  SANATORIUM  AT  ROTORUA. 


By   A.   GiHDJCBS,   M.D., 


L-R.C.P.  (D.P.H.,  Cantab.), 
Rotorua  SimatoriutD. 


Medicftl  Superinl 


Climate  of  Rotorua. 
poaitiou   of    the  North  Island  of  New 


The  geographical  poaitiou  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Z 
will  oatorally  suggest  something  of  the  character  of  its  inland  climate 
at  an  elevation  of  1 ,000ft.  Rotorua  is  some  forty  miles  from  the  coast. 
Its  elevation  is  990ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  atmosphere  is  drier 
and  more  bracing  than  on  the  coast — in  winter  considerably  colder, 
and  in  summer  perhaps  somewhat  hotter,  but  of  a  dry  pleasant 
heat,  free  from  the  moist  oppressiveness  which  characterizes  tl 
summer  heat  of  Auckland  and  other  coast  towns.  The  mei 
temperature  of  spring  is  53°,  of  summer  66°»  of  autumn  57°,  and 
winter  45^.  The  relative  moisture  of  the  air  for  the  four  aeasoi 
(taking  complete  saturation  at  100^)  is— for  spring,  74°;  for  summer, 
66^;  for  autumn.  67°  ;  and  for  winter,  74*^.  The  steam  which  rises 
80  abundantly  and  perpetually  all  over  the  district  no  doubt  adds 
considerably  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  This  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  month  of  June,  1886,  when  the  ^eat  eruption  of  Tan^ 
wera  took  place.  The  relative  moisture  for  that  month  waa  10^  in 
excess  of  the  average,  owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  vapour 
caused  by  the  eruption.  The  rainfall  for  the  year  is  about  SOin.,  and 
the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  about  140.  Auckland  has 
18in.  less  rain,  and  thirteen  more  rainy  days.  The  daily  range  of 
temperature  is  greatest  in  the  summer  and  least  in  the  winter.  Tlu» 
obtains  throughout  the  whole  of  New  Zealand,  and  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  charming  features  of  our  climate.  No  matter  how 
hot  a  summer's  day  may  be,  the  nights  are  invariably  cool.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  for  spring  is  21°,  for  summer  2ff*. 
for  autmiin  23°,  and  for  winter  20^. 

These  annual  means,  it  must  be  remembered^  are  based  on  obser- 
vations extending  over  ten  years  only,  and  consequently  have  no 
more  than  a  relative  value.  For  example,  the  rainfall  for  the  six 
years  ending  with  the  year  1891  averaged  50in.  per  annum,  but  in 
1892  it  was  67in.,  and  in  1893— an  exceptionally  wot  year — it 
reached  93in. ;  so  that  for  these  averages  to  have  an  absolute  yalms 
they  must  be  based  on  observations  extending  over  a  far  loogsr 
period.  The  annual  mean  temperature  for  1894  was  55°,  and  Qm 
rainfall  55  22ia. 
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The  annual  means  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1898|  stand 
thns  :  Mean  barometer,  29  41'^  ;  mean  maximum  shade  temperature, 
65'2°;  mean  minimum  shade  temperature,  44*6^;  annual  meaa 
temperature,  54"6'^;  mean  daily  range,  202°;  mean  solar  radiation, 
112  9^;  mean   terrestrial  radiation,  SO-e*^;   mean 


total  rainfall  in  inches, 

mean  amount  of  cloud  (0,  clear  sky;  10, 


relative  moisture 
70'63;  total  days 


(saturation  =  100),  77'^ 
on  which  rain  fell,  167 
overcast),  60» 

The  most  agreeable  months  of  the  year  for  an  invalid  to  visit 
Botorua  are  February,  March,  and  April ;  the  least  pleasant  are 
August^  September,  and  October;  but,  as  there  is  ample  boarding 
accommodation  close  to  the  baths,  the  invalid  is  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  weather.  A  climate  better  adapted  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  class  of  patients  visiting  this  health-resort  could  not  be 
desired.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  persons  in  fairly  vigorous  health,  in 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  normal  power  of  adaptation 
and  resistance  to  climatic  changes.  A  climate  in  which  the  same 
conditions  prevailed  for  long  periods  of  the  year  would  fail  to  secure 
this  end ;  but  one  in  which  the  various  factors  of  temperature, 
moisture,  hght,  electricity,  wind,  and  atmospheric  pres8m*e  are 
subject  to  moderate  variations  is,  in  every  way,  the  one  to  be 
desired. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  invahds  visiting  Rotorua  should  be  well 
informed  as  to  the  character  of  our  climate.  I  have  found  that 
considerable  misapprehension  exists  oo  tliis  point,  particularly 
amongst  our  visitors  from  Otago  and  Southland,  their  impression 
being  that  Rotorua  is  a  very  warm  place,  and  that  in  summer  they 
have  to  bring  only  the  lightest  possible  clothing.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  will  be  understood  at  once  when  I  say  that  in 
February  and  March  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  tvventy-four 
hours  a  thermometric  range  of  100  degrees  between  the  solar  and 
terrestrial  radiation  temperatures.  Our  visitors,  therefore^  should 
provide  themselves  with  both  light  and  heavy  clothing,  no  matter  at 
what  season  of  the  year  they  may  arrive. 

AKEA   op   THEEMAL-SPRmGS    DISTRICT. 

The  Thermal- Springs  District  of  New  Zealand  comprises  an  area 
of  upwards  of  600,000  acres,  or  close  on  1.000  square  miles.  The 
length  of  the  disLrict  is  some  £fty  jniles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  twenty  miles.  Its  altitude  varies  from  1,000  ft.  to  2,000  ft.  above 
the  sea-level. 

Physical  Featitkes. 

The  most  striking  physical  features  of  this  region  are  the  exten- 
sive pumice-plams,  intersected  in  various  directions  by  high  ranges  of 
igneous  formation,  which  are  relieved  here  and  there  by  enormous 
trachytic  cones.  Forests  of  extraordinary  luxuriance  and  beauty 
clothe  the  mountains  and  border  the  extensive  plateaux,  while 
hot  lakes,  boiling  geysers,  and  thermal  springe  are  dotted  far  and 
wide  over  the  country.  The  Thermal- springs  District,  however,  as 
25 
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defined  on  the  maps,  by  no  means  embraces  the  whole  volcanic  ' 
and  hydro tliennal  activity  of  the  island.  Although  the  volcanic 
slopes  of  Rnapehu  and  Tongariro  bound  this  region  on  the  south, 
hot  springs  are  found  here  and  there  for  fully  250  miles  beyond  its 
western  boundary  —  in  fact  as  far  north  as  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
Within  the  district  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  hundreds  of  hot 
springs  exist,  to  say  nothing  of  mud-volcanoes,  solfataras^  and 
fmnaroles. 

Varieties  of  Mineral  Waters. 
These  springs  are  of  the  most  varied  chemical  character,  and 
of  every  degree  of  temperature  from  60^  to  §12*^.  Numbers  have 
yet  to  be  submitted  to  analysis.  Those  which  have  been  ex- 
amined in  the  laboratory  of  the  Geological  Survey  Departmenl 
in  Wellington  are  divided  by  Sir  James  Hector  into  five  clasaes: 
(1}  Saline,  containing  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium  ;  (3)  alkalinB, 
containing  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  soda  and  potash  ;  (3) 
alkaline-siliceous,  containing  much  silicic  acid,  but  changing  rapidlv 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  becoming  alkaline;  (4)  hej 
or  sulphurous,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  h)  i 
gen  and  sulphurous  acid  ;  and  (5)  acidic,  containing  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  both.  In  addition  to  these  we 
have  saline  waters,  containing  iodine,  cold  acidulous  chalybeates, 
and  saline  acidulous  chalybeates.  These,  however,  are  in  situations 
at  present  inaccessible  to  the  invalid,  or,  if  not  out  of  reach,  at 
least  destitute  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  essential  to  the 
flick,  but  they  are  no  doubt  destined  in  the  near  future  to  attain  a 
high  medical  reputation. 

The  Rotorua  Sanatorium  :  Names  op  the  Principal  Ba' 
The  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  very  wisely  chosen 
flouthern  shore  of  Lake  Rotorua  as  the  basis  of  operations  for  open- 
ing-up  this  wonderful  district.     Here  are  grouped  together  numerous 
examples  of  the  live  classes  of  springs  I  have  mentioned,  and  here 
the  Government  fixed  their  first  sanatorium  and  bathing  estabhsh* 
ment.     The  sanatorium  reserve  at  Rotorua  comprises  an  area  of  some 
50  acres,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  lake,  and  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  Township  of  Rotorua,    Fifteen  years  ago  this  was 
howling  wilderness,  covered  with  manuka  scrub,  and  diversified  onl;^ 
by  clouds  of  steam  rising  from  the  various  hot  springs.     Here  the  ad' 
venturous  invalid  of  that  day  had  to  pitch  his  tent,  and  be  satisfii 
with  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  a  bath  ;  and  if  the  spring  he  wished 
use  happened  to  be  too  hot  for  his  purpose  he  probably  had  to  dig 
the  hole  for  himself,  and  regulate  the  supiply  and  temperature  of  the     « 
water  to  the  best  of  his  hydraulic  ability.     In  many  instances  hiB 
immortalised  himself  by  giving  his  name  to  the  spring — a  name  stilH 
retained.     Thus  we  have  **  Cameron's  Bath,'*   **  McHugh's  Bath/* 
**  Mackenzie's  Bath,"  and  "  The  Priest's  Bath."    Other  springs  have 
received  their  names  from  some  real  or  im  agin  air  quality.     Thus 
we  have  '*  Madame  Rachel,"  **Tbe  Pain-killer,"  **  The  Coffee-pot,  ' 
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aceue  or  aesoiation  is  complet 
transformed.  Walks  and  drives  planted  with  evergreen  trees  tra- 
verse it  from  end  to  end,  fountains — amongst  which  are  the  artificial 
intermittent  geysers  constructed  by  the  late  Mr,  C.  Malfroy — and 
flower-gardens  delight  the  eye^  and  commodious  buildings  for  the 
entertainment  of  invalids  are  springing  up  on  «very  side.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Sanatorium  Hospital,  the  medical  resi- 
dence, the  Priest's  Pavilion,  the  Rachel  Paviiion,  the  hodies* 
Swimming-bath,  the  Blue  Swimming-bath  {to  which  is  attached  the 
sulphur-vapour  bath) ,  and  Brent*s  boardinghouse. 

Considerable  improvements  in  the  way  of  extended  accommoda- 
tion have  been  carried  out,  both  at  the  Swimming  Bath  and  at  the 
Rachel  PaviHon.  From  the  former  the  natural  sulphur-vapour  bath 
has  been  separated,  and  insAe  a  distinct  department,  so  that  it  may 
be  used  by  lathes  while  gentlemen  occupy  the  swimming  bath,  and 
vice  versa.  At  the  Rachel  Pavilion,  four  new  private  baths  have 
been  constructed,  with  two  dressing-rooms  attached  to  each.  This 
is  a  distinct  advance,  enabling  the  attendant  to  put  two  bathers 
through  the  one  bath  in  the  time  usually  occupied  by  one  bather 
when  the  bath-room  is  used  both  for  dressing  and  undressing. 

During  the  past  season  of  1897-98  the  existing  twelve  private 
Rachel  Baths,  used  chiefly  in  the  treatment  of  skin  affections,  have 
proved  quite  inadequate  to  the  demand  upon  them.  The  number  of 
cases  of  skin -disease  resorting  to  Rotorua  for  treatment  is  rapidly 
mcrearsiog :  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  remarkable  cm^es  of  eczema 
effected  here,  and  to  the  resulting  change  in  the  opinion  of  many 
New  Zealand  medical  men  as  to  the  propriety  of  constant  bathing 
ior  this  disease.  To  meet  the  demands  of  next  season  at  least 
eight  additional  private  baths  will  be  required,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
them  supplied,  the  whole  of  the  outflow  from  the  Rachetel  Spring 
jniist  be  conserved,  which  will  necessitate  additional  concrete 
cooliDg-pans.  The  filling  of  the  Ladies'  Swimming-bath  with  this 
water,  together  with  two  large  public  piscimBt  and  say,  twenty 
private  baths,  will  tax  the  yield  of  this  spring  to  the  utmost.  The 
additional  concrete  coolers  are  now  completed*  They  cover  an  area 
of  2,250  square  feet,  are  2  ft*  deep,  and  capable  of  containing 
27,500  gallons  of  water,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  outflow  from  the 
Rachel  Spring  is  now  conserved,  and  no  doubt  the  additional  private 
baths  we  require  wEl  be  constructed  in  due  course. 

At  the  southern  corner  of  the  Rachel  PaviMon  a  large  addition  in 
•  the  way  of  a  ladies'  swimming-bath  has  been  constructed*  It  is 
48  ft*  by  24  ft*,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  deep,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
twenty  bathers  at  one  time.  Its  capacity  is  25,200  gallons,  and  ita 
temperature  will  be  maintained  at  about  96°.  It  is  provided  with 
dressing-rooms  and  shower-baths  This  supplies  a  long-felt  want, 
ae  the  previous  arrangement  of  having  hours  set  apart  for  ladies  to 
use  the  gentlemen's  swimming  bath  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  un- 
satisfactory. 

The   most   noticeable   addition   to  our  bathing  accommodation 
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effected  recently  has  been  the  construction  of  the  new  sulpl 
baths,  commonly  known  as  the  '*  Postmaster."  They  are  situated 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  at  a  distance  of  about  half  t 
mile  from  the  Priest  and  Rachel  Pavilions,  and  are  approached 
by  a  good  carriage-drive.  They  consist  of  two  large  public  pUdius 
(each  24  ft.  by  12  ft.)  and  four  smaller  ones  (each  12  ft.  by  10ft.), 
one  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  being  appropriated  to 
each  8ex»  There  are  twenty  dressing-rooms,  ten  in  each  depart- 
ment.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  leave  the  baths  open  to  the 
air,  as  the  gases  arising  from  them  are  apt  to  produce  vertigo  and 
fainting  unless  they  are  exposed  to  very  free  ventilation.  In  the 
summer  weather  they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  canvas- 
awnings.  Eecently  verandahs  have  been  built  opposite  the  dressing- 
boxes^  adding  greatly  to  their  comfort  and  convenience.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  spring  supplying  these  baths  is  114^  Fahr..  and  thi 
outflow  varies  from  six  to  seven  thousand  gallons  per  hour.  The 
water  rises  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock  of  considerable  length,  and 
an  efficient  method  of  regulating  the  temperature  was  devised  by  our 
late  ingenious  engineer,  Mr.  Malfroy.  It  consists  of  a  series  rf 
sluices,  one  of  which  is  connected  with  each  bath  ;  if  all  the  sluices 
are  closed  the  water  cools  by  natural  radiation  of  heat,  and  if  aoy 
sluice  is  openeil  the  bath  fed  by  it  rises  in  temperature. 

These  baths  are  increasing  rapidly  in  popularity  as  curat]' 
agents  in  all  forms  of  rheumatism »  gout,  and  neuralgias.  There  sti 
are  a  few  cases  of  fainting  and  involuntary  muscular  twitching,  with^ 
out  loss  of  consciousness ^  among  men  using  these  baths.  The  woraeHi 
appear  to  enjoy  a  singular  immunity  from  these  troubles,  due.  mosl 
likely,  to  the  gases  arising  from  their  baths  being  either  less 
quantity  or  different  in  quality.  The  baths  are  now  complete  in 
their  appointments.  An  abundant  supply  of  cold  water  from  tbt' 
town  main  has  been  introduced ;  cold  showers  and  warm  douches 
h&ye  been-  constructed ;  also  two  comfortable  waiting-rooms,  each 
containing  five  couches.  A  competent  married  couple  act  as  mals 
and  female  attendants. 

The  rules  posted  up  in  these  baths  for  the  guidance  of  bathers 
are  as  follows  :  '*  In  order  that  these  baths  may  be  used  in  comfo: 
and  safety,  bathers  should  observe  the  following  rules:  (1) 
quietly  in  the  water,  so  as  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  disengagemi 
of  gases  ;  (2)  Do  not  sit  immediately  over  any  spot  where  gases  _ 
rising  through  the  water  ;  (3)  If  any  breeze  is  blowing,  sit  with  th^^ 
back  to  windward,  that  the  gases  may  be  blown  from  and  not 
towards  the  bather ;  (4)  Never  remain  in  the  water  longer  than 
fifteen  minutes,  and  in  the  event  of  any  disagreeable  sensatiott 
coming  on,  leave  the  bath  at  once." 

The  Hospital. 
The  hospital,  which  was   opened   in   1886,   was  unfortui] 
destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1888.     A  new  and  far  larger  build 
ing  has  lately  been  erected  by  the  Government*     It  is  designed 
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accoinmodate  twenty-one  patients — twelve  males  and  nine  lemaJes. 
The  stipulations  made  by  the  Government  with  regard  to  admission 
are  that  the  patient  shall  be  able  to  show  that  his  case  is  one  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  baths»  and  that  he  is  unable  to  pay 
the  usual  hotel  or  boarding-house  charges. 


I 


The  Regulations  and  Tariff. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  regulations  under  which  patients 
are  admitted  to  the  institution  : — 

1.  Applications  for  admieaioD  of  per90tig  sh&ll  be  aildreBsed  to  the  EeBidenl 
Medical  Officer  at  the  Sanatorium,  Botorua« 

2«  No  person  shall  ha  admitted  (unless  in  ikooordanoe  wtth  Eegulationa  5,  6« 
and  7)  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Hoapital  or  Charitable  Aid  Board 
of  the  district  to  which  he  belongB,  or  of  the  Trustees  of  the  benevolent  aooiety 
or  hospital  (if  separate  inBtitutions)  of  the  town  in  which  he  livoa. 

3.  The  charge  for  maintenance  and  treatment  is  £1  U.  a  week. 

4.  The  Board  or  TruBtees,  in  making  euch  recommendation,  shall  guarantee  ' 
the  cost  of  Buob  patient,  shall  send  htm  or  her  at  their  own  charge  to  Hotorua, 
l>e  responsible  for  his  or  her  re  turn- pass  age »  and  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of 
clotbmg.  They  shall  sIbq  furnish  a  report  on  the  ease  by  a  duly-qualified  medical 
practitioner,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  case  ifl  one  that  ia  likely  to 
profit  by  treatment  at  the  Sanatorium. 

5*  Members  of  any  duly  registered  friendly  society  may  be  admittedi  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  lodge  to  wbich  t bey  belong,  on  the  same  terms  a«  patients 
reoommended  by  a  Hospital  or  Charitable  Aid  Board,  and  Regulations  3  and  4 
«hall  be  read  a«  applying  to  them  in  all  respects  i  Provided  that  not  more  tban 
three  such  persons  shall  be  resident  at  the  Sanatorium  at  anyone  time,  and  that 
sH  the  hospital  beds  are  not  required  by  patients  admitted  under  Regulation  2. 

5.  When  all  the  beds  are  not  occupied  by  patients  admitted  under  Regula- 
tions 2  and  5,  the  Resident  Medical  Officer  may  at  his  discretion  admit  persons, 
being  bond  fide  hospital  cases,  who  have  undertaken  to  pay  908.  a  week  for 
mainteDance  and  treatment, 

7.  When  aU  the  beds  are  not  occupied  by  patients  admitted  under  Regula- 
tions 2»  5,  and  6,  persons  may  be  admitted  on  the  following  conditions  :— 

(L)  That  the  Resident  Medical  Officer  has  certified  that  each  such  person 

is  likely  to  bo  bene£ted  by  treatment  at  the  Sanatorium. 
(3.)  That  the  eicpenses  to  and  from  Rotorua  are  provided  by  each  suob 
person,  together  with  a  Kufficient  supply  of  clothing. 
L)  That  not  more  than  four  such  persons  shall  be  resident  at  the  Sana- 
torium at  one  time. 
^The  stay  of  each  patient  is  limited  to  tbree  months,  but  the  Hesideni 
Medical  Officer  can,  at  his  discretion »  extend  the  period  to  Bi%  months. 

This  means,  in  brief,  that  patients  s^eut  by  the  Charitable  Aid 
BoardB  of  the  country  are  to  be  aclroitted  at  all  times  at  one  guinea 
per  week  ;  that  three  beds  may  be  occupied  by  members  of  registered 
friendly  Bocieties  on  the  same  terms  ;  that  not  more  than  four  free 
patients  shall  be  resident  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  if  all  the  beds 
are  not  occupied  by  the  three  classes  of  patients  enumerated,  the 
medical  oflScer  may,  at  his  discretion,  admit  suitable  cases  paying  for 
themselves  at  the  rate  of  SOs.  per  week.  Such  patients,  if  they  wish 
to  avoid  disappointment,  should  not  leave  their  homes  until  they 
have  communicated  with    the   resident   medical   officer,  and   been 
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suitable,  and  that 


will 


asBured  by  him  that  their  oaaes 
admitted  on  arrival. 

Ifc  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  Hospital  Trustees,  or 
Charitable  Aid  Boards,  or  Friendly  Societies  recommending  patients 
to  this  institution  are  hold  i-esponsible  for  payment  in  case  such 
patients  are  unable  or  fail  to  pay  for  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  there  is  no  private  accommo-' 
dation  in  this  institution  :  whatever  the  regulations  under  which  tbt 
patients  are  admitted,  they  are  on  equal  terms;  they  take  their 
meals  together  in  the  same  hall  ;  the  women  have  their  own 
sitting-room,  and  a  dormitory  containing  nine  beds;  and  the  men 
have  their  sitting-room,  and  a  dormitory  containing  twelve  beds. 
Patients  are  admitted  for  three  months,  and  if»  in  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  superintendent,  a  second  period  of  three  months  is 
desirable,  it  is  granted;  but  in  all  cases  six  months  is  the  extreme 
limit. 

The  great  object  of  this  institution,  as  at  present  constituted,' 
is   to  enable   the   Charitable   Aid   Boards  of  the  country  to  send 
up  for  treatment  a  class  of  patients  who 
able   to   avail  themselves   of   the   springs^ 
in   no   way   interfermg   with   the   private 
boar d i  ug-  ho  u  se  p r opr i e t o  r s . 
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would  not  otherwise  be 
while  at  the  same  time 
enterprise   of   hotel  aod 


Analysis  and  Action  of  the  Waters. 
Patients  who  frequent  our  springs  are  always  anxious  to  se© 
analysis  of  the  waters  in  which  they  bathe,  and  are  usually  under 
the  impression  that  they  absorb  into  their  systems  the  entire  list  ol 
salts  enumerated.  This  is  an  error.  The  body  cannot  absorb  any 
salts  from  an  aqueous  solution.  If  the  water,  or  any  portion  of  it, 
is  allowed  to  dry  on  the  skin,  a  minute  quantity  of  the  constituent 
solids,  of  course,  remains,  which,  through  the  friction  of  the  clothing* 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  fatty  elements  of  the  integument^j 
and  is  eventually  absorbed.  After  a  course  of  sulphur  baths  t' 
underclothing  is  redolent  of  suiphur  for  some  time  after  leaving  t! 
springs,  and  silver  carried  in  the  pockets  becomes  blackened,  show^ 
ing  that  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphur  has  been  absorbed  in  tba 
manner  described.  The  shipwrecked  sailor  adrift  in  a  boat  finds  his 
thirst  relieved  for  a  time  by  saturating  his  shirt  with  sea- water  ; 
he  absorbed  the  salt  his  suffering  would  be  only  intensified,  but  t 
wet  shirt,  by  temporarily  checking  the  transpiration  and  evaporatioi 
of  moisture  from  his  body,  affords  him  relief.  The  direct  influen* 
of  hot  mineral  water  used  for  bathing — apart  from  the  effect  of  tem^ 
perature — is  twofold,  according  to  its  chemical  character  :  it  eithi 
excites  and  stimulates  the  nervons  and  vascular  elements  of  the  ski: 
as  in  the  case  of  acid  sulphur  waters  ;  or  it  exercises  a  soothing  ani 
^emollient  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  alkaline  siliceous  waters*  We 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  skin  is  the  qiost  im- 
portant emunctory  of  the  body ;  and  that,  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
its  normal  functional  activity,  bathing,  welb advised  and  regulated^ 
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IS  the  most  efficient  agent  we  cao  employ  ;  and  that  in  skin 
diseases  especially  our  cures  are  brought  about  not  by  any  absorp- 
tion of  fixed  salts  contained  in  the  water,  but  by  the  prolonged 
maceration  of  the  cuticle,  causiog  the  ready  removal  of  the  dSbris 
of  dead  and  diseased  cells,  and  their  gradual  replacement  by 
cells  of  a  more  healthy  character,  due  to  the  employment  of  a 
soitable  regimen  and  the  influence  of  a  highly  vitalising  climatic 
environment. 

I        Propebties  of  the  pRmciPAL  Bath  Springs  at  Rotoeua. 

The  following  springs  are  those  which  have  the  most  valuable 
properties,  and  whose  therapeutic  action  is  best  known  :■ — 

1,  Te  Pupuniianga,  or  '*  The  Priest's  Bath**  at  Eotorua,  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  lake's  edge ;  the  water  is  strongly  acidic  and 
aittminous,  depositing  fiocculent  sulphur  on  the  bed  and  sides  of  the 
bath ;  reaction,  acid.  It  is  considered  the  finest  and  most  cura- 
tive bath  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Analysis  (in  grains  per  gal- 
lon) :  Sulphate  of  soda,  19*24 gr.;  sulphate  of  potash,  traces;  sul- 
phate of  lime,  7"41gr-  ;  sulphate  of  magnesia.  303gr. ;  sulphate  of 
alomina,  21-67gr. ;  sulphate  of  iron,  l'24gr. ;  sulphuric  acid,  22  12  gr*; 
hydrochloric  acid.  3-65  gr. ;  silica,  18-41  gr, — total,  96*77  gr, ;  also, 
BOlphuretted  hydrogen,  298  gr.  ;  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  2-16  gr. 
Temperature  :  From  98^  Fahr.  to  106''  Fahr. ;  average,  99°  Fahr. 
Special  indications :  Gout,  dyspepsia,  sciatica,  skin  diseases,  dis- 
orders of  the  liver,  sexual  impotence,  cold  feet,  amenorrhoDa,  dropsy , 
and  all  forms  of  rheumatism. 

No  spring  in  the  district  has  attained  a  higher  reputation, 
or  proved  itself  more  generally  useful,  than  that  known  as  the 
Priest's  Bath.  The  variation  in  temperature  is  due  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  lake  and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  When  the 
lake  is  high  and  the  wind  blowing  towards  the  baths  the  con- 
ditions are  favourable  to  a  high  temperature,  and  vice  versd,  the 
cold  water  of  the  lake  affording  a  more  efficient  barrier  to  the  escape 
of  heat  than  tiie  open  pumice-gravel  of  which  the  shore  is  composed, 
A  patient  emerging  from  his  bath  looks  like  a  boiled  lobster,  and  I 
regard  this  determination  of  blood  to  the  skin  as  a  most  important 
therapeutic  factor :  the  vascular  and  nervous  apparatus  of  the  skin 
is  powerfully  stimulated  by  it,  and  internal  congestions  are  relieved. 
Oar  alkaline  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contain  the  chlorides 
and  sihcates  of  the  alkalies,  have  a  soothing  and  emollient  effect  on 
the  skin,  and  are  of  great  value  in  eczema,  and  other  cutaneous 
ailments.  The  water  of  the  Priest's  Spring  is  briUiantly  clear  when 
undisturbed,  and  pale-green  in  colour.  A  faint  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  pervades  the  neighbourhood,  which  gas,  together  with  sul- 
phurous acid,  is  copiously  evolved.  Since  the  eruption  of  Tarawerm 
Ihia  offensive  odour  has  been  much  modified,  owing,  probably,  to  an 
iliereased  evolution  of  sulphurous- acid  gas  at  that  time.  Fortn- 
nately  for  the  nasal  organs  and  general  comfort  of  the  bftthers,  thmut 
effect  a  mutual  decomposition,  resulting  in  the  fo 
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sulphur    and    water,  thus— 2H;iS-|-SOa=3S+2HjO  ;   which  me 
that  two  parts  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cotnbinitig  with  one  parte 
sulphurous   acid,    form   three  parts  of   sulphur  and  two  of  water.' 
Wherever  steam   charged  with  these   gases   is    able  to   penetrate,  J 
fiulphur  is  deposited.     This  is  the  origin  of  all  the  sulphur  in  the  J 
district.     It   permeates   readily   the  siliceous  sinter   rock,  formiagj 
beautiful  needle-like  crystals  of  sulphur  in  the  interspaces.     Sulpha 
being  thus  constantly  transformed  from  the  gaseous  to  tlie  solid  st 
in  the  water  of  this  spring,  it  is  very  possible  that»  coming  into  con-1 
tact  with  the  skin   in  this  nascent  and  impalpable  form,  its  thera- 
peutic power  may  be  considerably  enhanced  :  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  its  absorbtion^  for  our  patients  tell  us  that  their  underclothing 
is  redolent  of  sulphur  for  weeks  after  returning  home.     The  Priest's | 
bathing-pavihon  is  a  building  lih.  long   by  44ft.    wide,    having 
superficial  area  of  3,iio6  square  feet.     It  is  divided  into  male  and 
female  departments.  Each  department  comprises  two  public ptsdn<f  J 
16ft*  by  12ft.,  with  two  private  baths  (each  6ft.  by  6ft.)  for  special] 
cases,  lounging- rooms,  and  comfortable  dressing-rooms.     Each  bati^ 
IB  provided  with  a  cold  fresh -water  shower,  and  douches  either  boll 
or  tepid,  thus  materially  enhancing  the  hydropathic  efficiency  of  this 
remarkable  water. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  these  baths  are  at  their  best  in  tb#i 
winter,  when  they  maintain  a  more  even  temperature  and  a  more  i 
convenient  depth.     During  the  summer  months  the  rapid  changes  of 
temperature  they  undergo  give  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  in- 
convenience. 

2,  Whmigapipiro^  or  **  Madaine  Eachel's  Bath,"  at  Botoma. — 
Analysis  (in  grains  per  gallon)  :  Chlorine  of  sodium.  69*43  gr. ; 
chloride  of  potassium,  3'4l  gr. ;  chloride  of  lithium,  traces;  sulphate 
of  soda,  ll'SOgr. ;  silicate  of  soda,  18!21  gr. ;  silicate  of  Ume,  4*24  gr. 
silicate  of  magnesia,  109gr. ;  iron  and  alumina  oxides,  2  41  gr., 
silica,  5-87 gr,:  total,  116-46 gr.  in  one  gallon;  also  carbon ic-aci^' 
gas,  3*79 gr.  Temperature:  Formerly  174"^  Falu*.,  but  rose  to  194" 
Fahr.  after  eruption  in  June,  1886.  Special  indications :  Diseases 
of  the  skin,  especially  psoriasis.  By  internal  administration  (where- 
by an  increase  in  the  ehmination  of  urea  and  uric  acid  is  produced) 
in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia. 

The  *'  Bachel "  bathing-pavilion  adjoins  Te  Pupunitanga,  or 
**The  Priest's  Bath,"  Here  we  have  a  water  diametrically  oppo- 
fiite  in  character  to  the  last  described — an  alkaline  siliceous  water 
having  a  temperature  at  its  source  of  18{P.  This  source  is  a 
cauldron  of  enormous  depth,  situated  some  200  yards  from  the  bath^H 
ing-pavilion,  and  yieldii^g  50,000  gallons  daily.  We  have  a  simplf^| 
system  of  cooling  by  which  the  water  may  be  used  at  any  desired 
temperature.  Here  also  is  a  separate  department  for  either  sex,  each 
containing  a  public  piscina  16ft.  square,  four  private  baths,  a  loung- 
ing- or  waiting-room  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  70°  by  hoi- 
water  pipes,  and  dressing-rooms.  The  reaction  of  the  water 
alkaline,  and  it  contains  a  small  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogefl 
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The  delicious  seose  of  bie7i-etr^  produced  by  bathing  in  this  water^ 
with  the  soft  satiay  feehng  it  communicates  to  the  skin,  must  be 
felt  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  useful  in  all  forms  of  skiu -disease — 
indeed,  in  eczema  it  may  be  considered  a  specific  if  continued  long 
enough,  together  with  a  suitable  regimen.  I  frequently  recom- 
mend the  internal  use  of  this  watei\  Its  taste  is  not  uiipleasaat, 
and  its  action  is  mildly  antilithic.  Waters  containing  sihcates  are 
said  to  be  useful  in  the  uric-acid  diathesis,  and  I  have  certainly 
found  it  suit  gouty  patients  admirably. 

3.  Oruawhata,  a  hot  pool  within  the  Sanatorium  grounds^  sup- 
plying the  warm  swimming  bath,  was  originally  a  favourite  Maori 
cooking  and  bathing  place.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  rendered  tapu 
for  a  long  period  by  the  fact  that  a  Maori  boy,  when  flying  his  kite 
and  running  backwards,  fell  bodily  into  it  and  was  scalded  to  death. 
However,  it  was  used  for  both  cooking  and  bathing  as  lately  as 
1880.  At  the  time  of  the  Tarawera  eruption  in  1886  it  was  a  single 
irregularly-shaped  pool,  having  two  powerful  springs  at  its  northern 
end.  These  our  late  engineer,  Mr,  C.  Malfroy,  isolated  from  the 
surrounding  water  and  converted  into  artificial  intermittent  geysers, 
thus  forming  not  only  one  ot  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
Sanatorium  giouods,  but  a  work  of  eminent  practical  utility,  as  we 
Are  able  to  convey  the  water  from  the  geysers  to  the  swimming  bath 
at  an  almost  boiling  temperature,  instead  of  leaving  it  exposed  to  a 
large  cooling  area,  as  was  the  case  formerly.  This  hot  basin — some 
60  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide — is  now  built  round  with  concrete  and 
protected  by  a  substantial  iron  railmg.  The  water  is  saline  in 
character,  with  silicates.  Analysis  (in  grains  per  gallon) :  Chloride 
of  sodium,  6044  gr*;  chloride  of  magnesinm,  104  gr.;  sulphate  of 
lime,  548  gr* ;  sihcate  of  magnesia,  032  gr. ;  silicate  of  soda,  8'38  gr. ; 
silicate  of  iron  oxide,  1*42  gr. ;  silica,  14  20  gr. :  total  91-28  gr.  in  one 
gallon.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  5" 52  gr. ;  carbonic  acid,  2*21  gr. 
Temperature :  140'^  Fahr,  Special  indications :  Almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  foregoing  spring  (Whangapipiro). 

The  Blue  Bath  is  a  warm  swimming  bath,  62  ft.  long  by  24  ft. 
wide.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  concrete,  with  a  smooth  surface  of 
Portland  cement ;  has  a  depth  of  from  4  ft.  6  m.  to  3  ft.,  and  contains 
about  30^000  gallons  of  water,  maintained  at  a  temperatui'e  of  98'^, 
This  is  the  popular  pleasure-bath  of  the  Sanatorium,  in  which  our 
rheumatic  invalids  are  able  to  take  exercise  without  undue  fatigue. 
It  was  completed  in  1885,  and  opened  by  Mr.  George  Augusttis 
8ala.  While  excavating  this  bath  the  workmen  struck  upon  a 
remarkable  sulphur-cavern,  its  roof  and  sides  thickly  coated  with 
brilliant  acicuhir  crystals  of  sulphur,  an<l  at  its  base  a  hot-spring 
yielding  steam  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur-gases  as  to  be 
quite  irrespirable.  This  we  have  conducted  to  the  surface,  and 
employ  as  a  sulphur- vapour  bath,  diluting  it  as  occasion  requires 
with  steam  of  a  milder  character.  In  sciatica,  and  all  forms 
-of  rheumatism,  this  is  one  of  our  most  popular  and  efficacious 
remedies. 
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4.  Camero7i's  Bath  (IcnowD  as  '* Laughing-gas  Bath*'),  within  the 
Ectorua  Saoatorium  Keservo,  a  qaarter-mile  from  the  bath -pavilion, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Eotoroa,  at  a  point  called  Te  Kauwbanga.  It 
is  a  muddy  pool  30  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  constant  discharge  of  gas 
(sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  sulphurous  acid),  which,  when  inhaled, 
causes  faintness  and  great  excitement  of  the  respiratory  and  vascular 
functions.  The  pool  has  no  outflo%v  ;  the  water  is  a  dirty  chocolate 
colour^  hepatic,  feebly  saline,  and  has  a  persistent  acid  reaction  and 
offensive  odour.  Bathing  in  ihe  spring  itself  is  to  be  deprecated. 
Analysis  (in  grains  per  gallon) :  Sulphate  of  soda,  44*54  gr. ;  chloride 
of  potassium,  1*67  gr. ;  chloride  of  sodium^  12'04gr. ;  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, 522  gr.;  chloride  of  magnesium,  1^28  gr.;  chloride  of  alumi- 
nium, 0-62  gr.;  silica,  9*22  gr.;  hydrochloric  acid,  5*92  gr.:  total, 
80-51  gr.  in  one  gallon.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  4*42 gr.  Tempera- 
ture :  109°  Fahr.  to  115^  Fahr, 

5.  TJie  Painkiller  Bath,  situated  at  Te  Kauwhanga,  resembles 
the  above  water  (No.  4),  but  is  a  little  more  saline  and  hepatic ; 
it  18  one  of  the  most  valuable  sulphurous  springs  in  the  reserve. 
The  water  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction,  an  offensive  odour,  and 
deposits  a  brownish  sediment  on  being  boiled.  This  spring  has 
great  curative  properties,  and  two  baths  witli  sheltered  dressiug- 
accommodation  have  been  built  in  connection  with  it.  This  spring 
is  now  so  I'arely  used  that  the  accommodation  has  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  decay.  It  underwent  some  modification  in  its  composition 
at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  twelve  years  ago.  Analysis:  Chloride 
of  sodium,  46'42gr.;  chloride  of  potassium,  1*71  gn;  chloride  of 
calcium,  2  66  gr.  ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  1' 47  gr. ;  chloride  of  iron 
and  alumimum,  4*22gr, ;  sulphate  of  soda,  2914  gr  ;  hydrochloric 
acid.  6"84gr. ;  silica,  18*02  gr. :  total,  110'48gr.  in  one  gallon,  Sul 
phuretted  hydrogen,  4 '84  gr.     Temperature  :  204'-  Fahr. 

6.  The  Coffee-pot,  also  situated  at  Te  Kauwhanga,  a  small  mui 
spring,  lOft.  in  dSameter ;  the  water  is  thick,  brown,  and  muddy, 
covered  with  ao  oily  slime,  in  fact,  of  a  most  uninviting  appearance; 
it  has  a  persistent  acid  reaction  and  an  offensive  odour  ;  hepatic  and 
feebly  sahne.  Analysis :  Silica.  13-86  gr. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  23*71  gr. ; 
chlonde  of  potassium,  0*77  gr, ;  chloride  of  aluminium,  1*46  gr.; 
chloride  of  calcium.  204  gr. ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  1*62  gr* ;  chloride 
of  iron,  1*47  gr. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  7*66  gr. ;  sulphuric  acid,  7'60gr. : 
total,  6019gr,  in  one  gallon.    Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  349  gr.    Tem- 

?erature :  SO'^  to  100^  Fahr.     Special  indications  of  the  last  three 
aths  {Nos.  4,  5,  and  6) :  Chronic  rheumatism  and   gout,  chronic 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  cutaneous  diseases. 

7.  Einefnam  (**  Stonewall  Jackson''  or  **  McHugh*s  Bath'*)t 
situated  in  the  Rotorua  Sanatorium  Reserve.  The  water  is  of  a 
yetlowiBli  colour,  of  a  saline  character,  with  silicates;  reaction, 
alkahue.  Analysis:  Chloride  of  sodium,  93*46  gr.  ;  chloride  of 
potassium,  469 gr.;  chloride  of  lithium,  traces;  sulphate  of  sods, 

i2*76gr. :  mono-silicate  of  soda,  6'41gr.  ;  silicate  of  lime,  2B9gr. ; 
^  Bihcat©  of  magnesia,  l'02gi\;  iron  and  aluminium  oxides,  2*10 gr.; 
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silica,  8-29  gr. :  total,  121*62  gr.  in  one  gallon.  Temperature :  Frcn 
98°  Fahr  to  118°  Fahr.  Special  indications:  Cutaneous  disea&rs. 
rheumatism ;  if  filtered,  suitable  for  internal  administration  .  i 
atonic  dyspepsia  and  uratic  diathesis  (dose,  one  tumbler  ihr. it- 
daily  between  meals). 

The  above  analyses  were  made  in  1881   and  1882,  and  a  r-r- 
analysis  was  made  in  1893  by  the  Government  Analyst,  who  repor.i 
as  follows:  "These  results  show  that  some  changes  have  ilkti 
place   in   the  constitution  of  several   of  these  waters  3ic:^e  iL^i:r 
analysis  in  1881  and  1882 — that  is,  prior  to  the  volcanic  er:pu-^:i  :;: 
Tarawera.    The   'Painkiller'   Spring  has  evidently  acquirt^o  rmt 
a  new  character,  being  an  alkaline  in  place  of  an  acidic  water     Tza 
Hinemaru  Spring  (Mcflugh's  Bath)  contains  a  little  less  cLlorjie  -x 
sodium  than  formerly,  and  more  silica,  while  Rachers  Spriz^  irji- 
tains  a  little  less  of  the  alkaline  sulphate.     These  fa^t?  bs\  ii-J^fn^'' 
ing,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  total  change  of  ohhri^'r^:  's.  -.in 
'Painkiller'  water,   nothing  has  been  elicited  to  sho^  t-t.:  U17  r- 
them  have  changed  so  much  as  to  seriously  affect  lher:j  irx  iL*  zij^^jo. 
purposes  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  appli*?d.      Tili\  si.r-j^ 
reassure  those  who  may  have  been  led  astray  by  a  ihwr^ — r:-_va^:- 
circulated  by  certain  interested  individuals — iha:  i^  epriUT:  i:> 
weaker    and    less   efficacious    than    formerly.     Tij/h      ricu  ' 
Spring  is  gradually  assuming  its  original  chara*;i.tr  fc-iii  •jvr.-irj 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  spring  in  the  dintrl': 
temperature  and  density  as  the  Priest's  Bat}:.  f>u: 
perature  and  density  are  not  its  most  im^ionai.:  : 
The  analysis  of  1893,  as  compared  with  \).ix\  'A  Ifr^l  eh:^   -_ 
there  has  been  a  faihng-oflf  in  certain  of  i\\  *^»issir-  r-^r^-^^i 
but   the   curative   properties   of  the  waier  tjt  ^■^---.ai^^     - 
actual  increase  in  two,  at  least,  of  its  ruor*:  vvsin-  cnaanni-rr* 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphuretted  >-}irjg-fi     1-     c-r   .^ 
better   opportunity   of   judging  of   the  pi)sii;i: 
effects  of  this  water  than  I,  who,  for  ti*t ' 
had  the  advantage  of  daily  obser\'atioi 
pressed  opinion  is  that  the  water  of  tLt  Pr^tir  -  ^^t^   2  m  <?.»-  t- 
a  skin  stimulant,  and  as  valuable  a  curbirsv  ^kz:  a  r  ^*     •  - 
years  ago.     It  would  be  well  if  the  inr  'rm'    111     ■»     mr-^j: 
called  springs,  and  not  baths,  as  th^  iisar 
leading  to  visitors ;  indeed  it  would  ut  -mL 
Sanatorium  Reserve  were  to  be  bynai  x 
giving  the  name  and  position  of  eacL  «sac. 

Analyses  of  Fitt  Jigr 

The  following  are  analyses  of  ixm  jbt 
been  brought  into  notice,  owior  u 
and  Rachel  Baths.      No  douie  insr  wS. 
the  control  of  the  Govenumis 
toriom  Reserve,  and  suitabb 
are  as  follows : — 
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(1.)  MatuaUmga,  or  "  Corlett's  Bath." 

Grains  per  Gallon. 

Chloride  of  sodium  with  a  little  potassium     ...     66-44 
„  calcium  ...  ...  ...       6*72 

„  magnesium       ...  ...  ...       0-31 

Sulphateof  Ume  ...  ...  ...  ...     10-32 

Carbonate  of  lime  ...  ...  ...       0*21 

Alumina  ...  ...  ...  ...    Trace 

Soda  silicate  with  a  little  carbonate  . . .     29-27 

113-27 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen       ...  ...  ...       2*21 

This  water  is  very  similar  to  the  Bachel  Springs  and  calculated 
to  fulfil  similar  therapeutic  indications.  Being  situated  some  thirty 
or  forty  yards  from  the  new  sulphur  baths,  and  at  an  elevation  oi 
about  8  ft.  above  them,  the  water  of  this  spring  may  be  easily  led 
into  the  baths.  This  would  give  us  as  complete  an  arrangement  as  iB 
at  present  afforded  by  the  Priest's  and  Bacnel  Baths;  and,  as  regards 
showers  and  douches,  the  necessary  power  will  be  readily  obtainable 
from  the  cold  water  main,  which  is  within  reasonable  distance. 

(2.)  Toko,  or  **  The  Po$tina8ter*s  Bathr 

GraiaB  per  Oalloo. 

Sulphate  of  soda  .. .  ...  ...  ...     45*09 

„  potash  ...  ...  ...       0-41 

„  lime  ...  ...  ...  ...       2-45 

„  mckgnesia         ...  ...  ...      0*30 

„  alumina  ...  ...  ...       134 

Iron  oxides  ...  ...  ...  ...       071 

Sulphuric  acid  (free)  ...  ...  ...     17-86 

Hydrochloric  acid  (free)     ...  ...  ...       7*40 

Silica 1011 

85-67 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen       ...  ...  ...       5*69 

This  is  a  strongly  acidic  water,  fulfilling  all  the  therapeutic  indi- 
cations of  the  Priest's  Spring. 

This  spring  has  died  out  since  the  excavations  were  made  for  the 
new  sulphur  baths. 

(3.)  Waikupapapa,  or  **  The  Saddler* s  Bath," 

Grains  per  Gallon. 

Sulphate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  ...  33-18 

„           potash  ...  ...  ...  0*26 

lime  ...  ...  ...  ...  2'U 

„          magnesia  ...  ...  ...  024 

„           alumina  ...  ...  ...  0*32 

Iron  oxides           ...  ...  ...  ...  Trace 

Sulphuric  acid  (free)  ...  ...  ...  4*29 

Hydrochloric  acid  (free)  ...  ...  ...  7*49 

Silica     ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  8-23 

56-45 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  ...  ...  ...  3-61 
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This  is  an  acidic  water,  Bimllar  to  the  foregoing,  but  less  stimu- 
lating»  aod  consecjuently  more  suitable  for  delicate  skins* 


(4*)  Ngartiaptda^  or 


I 

■^       Sulphate  of  soda  ... 
^^^^L  potash 

^^^^^^  lime 

^^^^^^L  magnesia 

^^^HP  alumina 

H  Iron  oxides 

H  Sulphuric  acid  (free) 

H  Hydrochloric  acid  (free) 

■  Biiiea     ... 

I       ' 

■^  Thin 


The  Gemini  Bath:' 

Gi-Biijift  per  GftUoQ. 

29-80 
0-64 
6 '87 
0-31 

Trace 
3-11 
6^76 

12-01 


59 '50 
.  Traces. 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

This  is  a  valuable  acidic  water,  less  astringent  and  stimidating 
than  the  foregoing,  from  the  fact  of  its  containing  less  free  acid  and 
more  silica,  and  is,  in  many  cases  of  skin  disease,  a  most  desirable 
intermediate  water  between  the  soothing  alkaline  waters  and  the 
more  powerful  waters  of  the  acid  type. 

^(5.)   WaihirihaUj  or  **  The  Vaux  Spring,**  Supplr/ing  the  New 
Sulphur  Batfis,  cotnmmily  hiown  as  the  **  Fostrtiaster.** 
Oraiiia  per  Gallon. 
Sulphateof  soda  ...  ...  ...  ...     3287 

I  „  potash  ...  ...  ...       1-^4 

^^         „  lime  ...  ...  ...  ...       4-93 

^^^         „  magnesia         ...  ...  ...       1*83 

^^         ,,  alumina  ...  ...  ...     33  "22 

, Iron  oxides  ...  ...  ...  ...       4*42 

'  Sulphuric  acid  (free)  ...  ...  ...     3032 

Hydrochloric  acid  (free)      ...  ,..  ...       6'14 

Sihca     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     17-61 

132'58 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen       ...  ...  ...       3  02 

This  is  the  strongest  acidic  water  in  the  district,  and  most  valuable 
IkB  ft  local  appUcation  to  rheumatic  or  injured  joints,  but,  for  uomer- 
Bion  of  the  whole  body,  requiring  the  greatest  care  and  caution.  Its 
action  is  that  of  a  modified  mustard -plaster,  producing  a  strong 
determination  of  blood  to  the  surface,  the  redness  remaining  much 
longer  than  that  caused  by  the  Priest's  Bath.  The  cause  of  this 
will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  amount  of  free  acid  in  the  two 
waters.  It  is  not  a  water  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  patients  with 
weak  hearts  or  delicate  skins  will  do  well  to  take  advice  before 

I  using  it. 
The  latest  discovery  with  regard  to  the  therapeutic  power  of  this 
water  is,  that  it  abolishes  the  craving  for  alcohol.     li  I  bad  heard 
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this  from  one  or  two  individuals  only  I  might  have  disregarded  it* 
but  heading  it  corn  men  ted  on  almost  daily,  I  have  taken  the  trouh"  Z 
to  look  up  the  cases.  Two  of  these  were  very  aggravated  examples 
of  inebriety,  whose  acquaintance  I  first  made  in  the  Court -house* 
where  I  found  myself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  fining  each  of 
them  the  usual  5s.  and  costs.  They  assure  ine  that  they  find  them- 
selves new  men  since  bathing  in  these  sulphur  baths,  and  have  logi 
all  taste  aod  desire  for  liquor  of  every  kind.  Three  other  patients 
of  mine,  to  whom  I  found  it  necessary  to  advise  toted  abstinence, 
corroborate  this  testimony,  stating  that  they  have  felt  no  cravin 
for  stimulants  since  using  the  baths.  They  are  very  enthusiaetfi 
'in  the  matter,  and  think  that  an  asylum  for  inebriates  should  I 
estabhshed  here  at  once.  No  doubt  the  craving  for  alcohol  is  ke 
up  by  a  congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  i 
that  the  modus  operandi  of  these  waters  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  the  < 
gestion  is  relieved  by  the  powerful  determination  of  blood  to 
skin.  In  like  manner,  hijemorrhoids  are  cured  by  our  acid  waters, 
irom  the  relief  afforded  to  a  confjested  liver.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  affirm  that  bathing  in  these  waters  will  engender  a  distaste 
for  alcoholic  stimulants,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  craving  i 
drink  is  materially  modified  by  such  bathing,  and  any  man  siocerv 
desirous  of  abandoning  the  hahifc  will  find  great  assistance  from  the 
use  of  the  baths.  An  institution  combining  the  use  of  these  waten* 
with  the  Hagey  system  of  treatment  would  be  of  great  value. 
have  no  doubt  the  Government  would  lease  a  piece  of  land  in  i 
vicinity  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  Whakabewarewa  Baths. 

At  Whakarewarewa,  two  miles  from  Botorua,  there  are  two 
springs  which  have  a  well- merited  reputation, 

1.  Turikorey  or  the  *'  Spout  Ba(h***—Thi%  water  is  in  great  re" 
pute  among  the  Maoris  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases,  rheuma- 
tism, lumbago,  sciatica,  and  kidney  complaints.  It  is  of  a  sol* 
phurous  character,  and  has  a  faintly -acid  reaction,  which  changes 
to  alkaline  on  boiling  the  water*  Analysis :  Sihcate  of  soda, 
16*32  gr.;  silicate  of  lime,  l"61gr. ;  silicate  of  magnesia,  l'14gr. ; 
silicate  of  iron,  0  39  gr. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  13 "47  gi*. ;  chloride  of 
potassium,  124gr. ;  chloride  of  sodium,  5361  gr. ;  phosphate  of 
alumina,  traces :  total,  87-78  gr.  in  one  gallon.  Temperature :  96* 
Fahr.  to  120'^  Fahr.  Special  indications  :  Cutaneous  maeases,  lam- 
bago,  chronic  rheumatism,  local  palsy  of  muscles, 

2.  KoToteotm,  or  the  **  Oil  Bath.'* — This  water  is  alkaline  and 
'Slightly  caustic.  Analysis  :  Mono-silicate  of  soda,  2*08  gr. ;  mono- 
sihcate  of  lime,  3'16gr.  ;  mono -sihcate  of  magnesia,  0*76  gr. ;  mono* 
silicate  of  iron,  0^85  gr. ;  sulphate  of  soda*  7'49  gr. ;  chloride  of  pota&* 
sium,  1*46 gr.  ;  chloride  of  sodium,  66*34  gr.  ;  chloride  of  Ud^um, 
traces:  total,  104*54 gr.  in  one  gaiion.  Temperature,  212^  Fahr. 
■Special  indications :  Cutaneous  diseases. 
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Would    a    Medical   Guidb-Book    to    the    TeERMAL-spmNos   of 

KOTORUA  BE  OF  ANY  PUAGTICAL  VaLUE? 

This  is  an  important  question,  since  the  g<meral  public  would  be 
almost  unanimous  in  answering  it  in  the  affirmative,  perhaps  adding 
as  a  rider,  '*  provided  it  contained  full  and  explicit  directions  for  self- 
treatment."  The  medical  profession »  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
equally  uuammous  on  the  negative  side.  If  we  could  tabulate 
diseases,  and  attach  to  each  its  appropriate  remedy  or  remedies,  the 
science  of  medicine  would  be  Biiiipiified  indeed ;  but,  unfortunately, 
this  cannot  he  done»  Every  case  requires  to  be  dealt  with  on  its 
own  merits*  One  of  the  first  lessons  a  medical  student  learns  is» 
'*  Treat  your  patient  first  and  his  disease  afterwards."  An  old  Latin 
adage  says,  "  Qaot  homines,  tot  sententi^  " —So  many  men,  so  many 
minds.  It  would  be  equally  true  to  say,  **  Quot  kommes,  tot  corpora'* 
— So  many  men,  so  many  bodies^ — as  no  two  are  identical  physically 
and  mentally.  When  a  man  applies  to  a  life  assurance  society  for 
an  insurance  on  his  life,  such  society  requires  the  fullest  information 
as  to  his  family  and  personal  antecedents,  his  physique,  the 
condition  of  his  internal  organs,  his  occupation  and  habits  of  life, 
before  they  feel  competent  to  judge  of  the  risk  they  run  in  accepting 
his  proposal.  This  is  precisely  the  information  a  physician  requires 
before  he  feels  competent  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  or  prognosis,  or 
to  decide  what  plan  o£  treatment  is  most  likely  to  prove  successful ; 
and  yet  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  believe  in  such  books  as 
'*  Every  man  his  own  Doctor  "  and  "  Every  man  his  own  Lawyer," 
It  is  a  matter  of  everyday  experience  to  find  the  nervous,  excitable 
man,  who  reads  medical  books,  imagining  himself  the  victim  of  every 
ill  to  which  flesh  is  heir ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  man  who  thirsts  for 
cheap  legal  knowledge  finds  his  litigious  proclivities  accentuated. 
The  legitimate  practitioners  of  the  two  professions  are,  in  the  end, 
the  persons  chiefly  benefited  by  such  works* 

Perhaps  nothing  will  better  emphasize  the  foregoing  remarks  or 
prove  more  generally  interesting  than  a  short  sketch  of  the  position 
held  by  rheumatism  in  the  medical  mind  of  to-day.  A  recent  writer 
on  the  subject  remarks:  "  Bheumatiani  is  a  systemic  disease,  of 
which  the  articular  lesions  are  the  most  frequent  and  conspicuous 
manifestations,  but  which  implicates  many  other  structures  and 
tissues,  assuming  widely  different  forma  in  different  cases/*  This  is 
well  seen  in  the  great  differences  which  rheumatism  presents  in 
childhood,  adolescence,  and  old  age.  Agam  :  **  •  Eheumatisra  '  and 
'rheumatic'  are  terms  very  loosely  applied.  If  they  refer  to  one 
definite  set  of  phenomena,  and  depend  on  a  single  morbid  process, 
the  nature  of  such  process  cannot,  as  yet,  be  spoken  of  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  A  great  variety  of  disorders  are  popularly  styled 
*  rheumatic,'  which  have  no  real  connection,  either  with  each  other 
or  with  the  more  typical  forms  of  the  disease.  The  word  is  a  con- 
venient designation  for  any  ache  or  pain  which  does  not  readily  fall 
tmder  any  other  category."  The  frequency  with  which  peripheral 
neontis  is  spoken  of  as  muscular  rheumatism  is  a  case  in  point. 
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Of  the  numerous  theories  in  explanation  of  the  pathology 
rbeuiuatism,  the  following  are  the  chief:  (L)  That  the  heart  is  tb# 
starting-point,  and  intlanimation  of  its  lining  membrane  (endocg 
diti^)  the  principal  event  on  which  all  other  lesions  depend,  (S 
Thai  it  is  due  to  some  disturbance  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
caused  either  by  surface  chill,  or  the  action  of  a  chemical 
organized  poison  upon  the  great  nerve  centres.  (3.)  That  it  is  caus 
by  an  excess  of  lactic  acid  which  is  supposed  to  play  a  part  ana 
goustouric  acid  in  gout.  (4,)  That  it  is  an  infective  disease,  due 
the  presence  of  certain  micro-organisms  in  the  system,  or  toxie 
matters  generated  by  them.  This  theory  is  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
and  is,  perhaps,  more  generally  accepted  to-day  than  any  othe 
The  facts  on  which  the  assumption  rests  are  these:  that  certo 
micro-organisms  have  been  found  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  patient! 
suffering  from  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  that  their  abundano 
or  scarcity  is  determined  by  the  stage,  or  degree  of  severity,  of  tb 
attack ;  also,  that  it  is  the  only  hypothesis  that  will  account  fo 
acute  rheumatism  appearing  as  an  epidemic,  as  it  does  in  some 
localities.  **  Noi  one  of  these  theories/'  says  Dr.  Garrod,  '*can 
claim  to  be  clearly  established,  and  no  one  of  them  has  met  with 
universal  acceptance.  The  problem  of  the  pathology  of  rheumatism,  ^ 
still  remains  unsolved/' 

Cases  suitable  for  Treatment. 

The  selection  of  cases  suitable  for  treatment  at  Rotorua  is  a  mo 
important  matter,  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  both 
with  physician  and  patient,  to  try  anything  as  a  dernUr  ressort.  It 
is  a  serious  matter,  however,  to  put  a  patient  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 

Eense,  and  possibly  pain,  of  making  a  long  and  weary  journey,  to  rob 
im  of  the  comforts  of  home  aud  the  society  of  his  friends,  without 
at  least  some  reasonable  hope  that  his  labour  will  not  be  thrown 
away. 

The  two  most  important  questions  to  be  answered  before  d« 
ciding  to  send  a  case  to  Botorua  are :  (1)  Has  the  patient  sufficienl 
strength  to  bear  the  journey  ?  and  (2)  is  the  case  one  likely  to  benefit 
by  the  treatment  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  long  thirty-four  miles  coaching  journey  over  a 
bad  road  is  a  thing  of  the  past-  The  railway  now  gives  throug" 
communication  with  Auckland  within  a  little  over  ten  hours.  Still 
a  ten  hours'  railway -journey  will  not  be  accomplished  by  an  invalid 
without  some  fatigue,  and  possibly  increase  of  pain  ;  but,  if  there  be 
sufficient  vitality  to  render  such  inconvenience  a  matter  of  mere 
temporary  concern  only,  it  is  no  insurmountable  barrier.  Nor  need 
the  partial  or  even  total  loss  of  the  patient's  locomotive  power  pr 
vent  his  coming.  We  have  many  instances  on  record  of  patient 
who  on  arrival  required  the  aid  of  crutches,  or  hati  actually  to  1 
carried  to  the  bath,  and  yet  went  away  enjoying  the  full  use  of  thoij 
limbs.  In  considering  the  second  question,  medical  men  will  no 
need  to  be  reminded  that  where  profound  organic  structural  chan^ 
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exists  very  little  benefit  can  be  expected^  so  that  considerable  dia«J 
crimmation  raysfc  be  exercised  id  selecting  cases  of  paralysis  foi" 
I  treatment.  Wliere  nerve -elements  are  extensively  destroyed  hot 
'  water  has  no  regenerating  power  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  osteo- arthritis  or  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  with 
structural  change  and  great  deformity  of  the  joints.  Such  casea 
may  improve  in  general  health,  ^ain  weight,  and  lose  pam,  but 
there  the  improvement  ends.  Our  treatment  is  contra-indicated  in 
phthisis  as  long  as  active  destructive  change  is  going  on  in  the 
lungs.  Certain  chronic  poitrinaires,  however,  pay  us  periodical 
yisits  with  advantage. 

y  Paraplegia  Cured. 

"  Primary  functional  paralysis^  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  nerve-centres  have  undergone  no  organic  change — such 
paralysis,  for  example,  as  may  be  induced  by  depressing  morbid 
influences,  as  malaria,  influenza,  sexual  excesses,  mental  or  physical 
fatigue,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  alcoholism,  or  hysteria — are  likely 
to  benefit  by  treatment  at  Kotorua. 

Several  cases  m  point  are  given  in  the  New  Zealand  Year-book 
for  1893.     Two  illustrative  cases  wiil  be  sufficient  to  quote  here. 

H.  C,  a  bushman,  aged  twenty- three,  had  become  completely 
paraplegic,  presumably  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  He  had 
been  for  many  months  dependent  on  a  Charitable  Aid  Board,  which 
aent  him  to  Rotorua.  For  three  weeks  he  was  carried  to  his  bath, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  able  to  stand  alone.  At  the  end 
of  five  weeks  he  could  walk  with  two  sticks,  and  ride  on  horse- 
back. In  three  months  he  was  as  well  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
life. 

The  wife  of  a  Native  chief  from  the  Napier  district  was  brought 
here  for  treatment  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1895.  Two  years  before 
she  was  thrown  from  a  buggy  and  suffered  concussion  of  tbe  spme, 
this  resulted  in  complete  paraplegia  with  paralysis  of  the  sphincters. 
She  was  unable  to  stand  ;  her  general  health  was  excellent,  and 
there  was  very  shght  jimscular  atrophy.  After  six  weeks'  treatment 
— chiefiy  at  the  Wiiakarewarewa  Springs^ — she  was  able  to  w^alk 
with  the  aid  of  two  sticks,  and  fast  regaining  control  of  the  bowel 
and  bladder.     I  have  little  doubt  she  will  make  a  perfect  recovery. 

Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  Skin  Diseases. 
No  more  favourable  held  for  the  observation  and  study  of  these 
allied  diseases  could  be  wished  for  than  that  afforded  by  Eotorua, 
nor  is  there  any  place  more  bountifully  favoured  by  Nature  for 
their  successful  treatment.  These  diseases  furnish  fully  7o  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  resorting  to  Rotorua  for  treatment.  With  regard 
to  gout,  several  prominent  physicians  of  the  French  school  are  of 
opinion  that  sulphur  baths  artj  distinctly  mjurious,  and  should  be 
rigidly  proscribed  in  gout.  They  aifirm  that  the  formatioo  of  uric 
acid  is  increased  by  them,  and  the  solvent  power  of  the  blood  for 
26 
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that  acid  diniioished.     We  are  aware  that  certain  medicines  ha^ 
the  latter  effect,  notably,  the  mineral  fiw^ids,  and,  perhaps,  strychnia 
and  arsenic  ;  but  during  an  experience  of  thirteen  years  we  hai 
never  found  that  our  sulphur  baths  have  had  other  than  a  bei 
ixcial  effect  in  the  disease.     Two  remarkable  examples  of  this  mi 
be  interesting. 

H.  W.,  aged  fiffcy,  has  been  a  martyr  to  gout  for  twenty  years 
Daring  the  past  season  be  spent  two  months  at  Rotorua.  His 
condition  was  so  critical  that  his  friends  scarcely  expected  hiin  to 
return  home.  He  was  extremely  auaamic  and  debilitated,  could  no| , 
stand  or  even  sit  upright ;  the  roind  was  enfeebled,  his  conversati* 
inconsequent  and  childish;  wept  on  the  slightest  emotional  exciti 
meat.  It  was  quite  two  weeks  before  he  was  strong  enough  to  tal 
the  baths  with  safety  ;  he  then  had  one  Priest  bath  daily,  greatly 
his  advantage :  his  strength,  appetite,  and  mental  condition  im- 
proved, he  could  stand  and  take  a  few  faltering  steps.  After  this 
he  was  able  to  take  two  Priest  baths  daily  :  the  improvement  con- 
tinued, and  on  leaving  he  was  able  to  walk  with  the  help  of  a  stick 
fairly  well.  The  only  medicine  he  took  was  salicine,  with  dialysed 
iron.  Since  Ids  arrival  home — now  four  months  ago — hie  improved 
condition  is  maintained. 

A.  B.,  aged  forty,  a  professor  of  music  from  South  Australia,  haa 
been  for  some  years  a  sufferer  from  gout*  He  haa  the  usual 
deformity  of  finger-joints,  with  chalky  concretions.  Occasionally 
the  immobibty  of  the  fingers  has  been  so  great  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  practise  his  profession.  He  has  paid  Rotorua  an  annual 
visit  for  some  years  past.  A  very  few  of  our  sulphur  baths  always 
set  his  fingers  at  liberty,  and  enabled  him  to  continue  his  muaii 
teaching.  The  result  is  that  he  has  left  South  Austraha  and  settl 
himself  permanently  in  Auckland,  in  order  to  be  within  eas^ 
reach  of  Botorua. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  results  Uke  these  in  favour  of  aa; 
theoretical  objection  ;  so  that  I  think  we  must  continue  to  prescril 
our  sulphur  baths  in  gout,  the  French  medical  dictum  to  the  co; 
trary  notwithstanding. 

In  all  forms  of  rheumatism  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  we  havi 
much  success,  especially  where  arthritic  degeneration  is  not  V 
pronounced.  Hot  acidic  sulphur-baths  at  a  temperature  notex' 
ing  104°,  or  sulphur-vapour  up  to  115^,  taken  twice  daily  for 
carefully  regulated  time,  according  to  individual  tolerance — ^whi* 
we  find  to  vary  greatly — forms  our  routine  treatment.  These  wai 
redden  the  skin,  and  cause  some  tingling  sensation  for  an  hour  or  ivn 
Occasionally  some  irritation  of  the  skin  occurs,  wliich  is  readil; 
allayed  by  a  few  warm  alkaline  showers  or  douches.  In  th 
numerous  and  well-known  cases  of  chronic  hip-rheumatism,  ofi 
due  to  injury,  we  find  nothing  so  efficacious  as  the  hot  douche.  Tl 
beneficial  result  is  due  partly  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  targel 
to  its  mechanical  action  :  fortunately,  our  arrangements  are  so  coi 
plete  that  we  are  able   to   vary  the  temperature  and   percui 


power  of  the  douche  at  will*  We  are  able  to  quote  several  cases  of 
<5ure  even  where  a  considerable  aniouDt  of  fibrous  anchylosis  haa 
existed.  If  the  rheumatic  patient  progresses  favourably  under  the 
bath -treatment  alone,  neither  medicines  nor  electricity  are  em- 
ployed, but  if  after  a  few  weeks  his  progress  is  not  satisfactory  we 
find  galvano-faradism  a  valuable  adjunct.  Usually  thirty  cells  are 
put  into  circuit  with  a  faradic  machine,  and  the  double  current 
applied  in  the  labile  manner  to  the  parts  affected  for  fifteen  minutes 
daily.  We  find  this  answers  better  than  either  current  alone.  In 
cases  of  muscular  atrophy  faradism  is  resorted  to  from  the  com- 
jmeucement.     Massage  is  also  occasionally  of  use. 

Great  Success  in  Cases  of  Skin-disease. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  which  we  meet  with  more 
uniform  success  than  those  affecting  the  skin.  The  solid  and  gaseous 
^constituents  of  the  waters  are  no  doubt  important ;  but  I  have  more 
confidence  in  the  influence  of  change,  and  all  that  it  implies  in  its 
effect  on  both  mind  and  body,  combined  with  the  prolonged  macera- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  and  the  constant  exposure  of  the  skin  to  air  and 
light  which  frequent  bathing  entails.  General  eczema,  which  may 
have  resisted  every  form  of  treatment  for  years,  is  usually  cured  in 
a  period  varying  from  six  to  thirteen  weeks  if  the  patient  is  willing 
to  submit  himself  to  rigorous  medical  discipline.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  psoriasis, — ^at  least,  as  far  as  its  disappearance  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  is  concerned.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  see  psoriasis 
completely  eradicated.  For  ringworm  and  the  impetiginous  eczema 
of  children  the  water  of  the  Priest^s  Spring  ia  a  specific.  In  sycosis 
epilation  is  necessary,  after  which  our  alkaline  waters  complete  the 
cure. 

We  have  had  great  success  during  the  past  year  in  the  treat- 
ment of  skin  diseases.  Several  cases  of  general  eczema  have  been 
completely  cured  in  the  Sanatorium, 

Pemphigus  is  one  of  the  rarer  forms  of  skin  disease,  and,  in 
itB  severer  manifestations^  not  infrequently  proves  fatal.  It  is 
characterised  by  an  eruption  of  large  vesicles — technically  termed 
••ballse" — which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  sixpence  to  a  hen's 
^g.  These  vesicles  are  distended  with  serum,  and  require  to  be 
punctured  and  evacuated.  M,  J.^  a  girl  aged  nineteen,  came  to  the 
Botorua  Sanatorium  suffering  from  this  disease.  Fortunately,  it 
^a8  not  the  graver  form  of  the  ailment,  but  a  more  benign  mani- 
festation well  described  by  Kaposi  (Hebra's  successor  in  Vienna] 
a.s  **  Pemplu{^iis  vulgaris  benignua/'  The  irritation  was  severe,  and 
interfered  greatly  with  her  rest  at  night ;  however,  she  had  not 
t;aken  more  than  six  baths  when  all  irritation  ceased  ;  at  the  end 
Kit  a  week  the  vesicating  process  ceased  also,  and  her  skin  was 
«mply  marked  with  purplish-red  patches  corresponding  in  area 
^th  the  bases  of  the  bulite  :  these  faded  to  a  pale-brown  and  then 
tiisappeared.     In  three  weeks  she  was  virtually  welL     I  kept  her  a 
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fortnight  longer  and  then  sent  her  home,  which  was  close  to  t^^  ^^^^^     ^ 
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To  my  surprise,  in  less  than  a  week,  I  received  a  letter  from  fiS 
father  statiog  that  the  whole  thing  had  reappeared  and  she  was 
bad  ad  ever.     We  readmitted  her  to  the  Sanatorium,  put  her  under 
the  same  treatment,  and  on  this  occasion  the  curative  process  went 
OD  even  more  rapidly  than  hefore.     Id  three  weeks  she  was  agai 
apparently  well,  but  instead  of  sending  her  back  to  the  sea.  she  w 
advised  to  go  forty  miles  further  inland,  which  she  did.     She  has 
now  been  there  three  months,  and  writes  to  say  that  she  remains' 
perfectly  well. 

I  could  quote  numerous  instances  in  which  sea-air  has  greatly 
aggravated  skin  affections  attended  with  violent  itching,  particularly 
in  stormy  weather,  when  the  atmosphere  is  laden  with  saline 
particles. 

In  these  cases  we  do  not  pin  our  faith  exclusively  to  th' 
baths,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  internal  medication.  However  in 
operative  such  treatment  may  have  been  at  home,  we  find  that,  ia 
conjunction  with  the  new  enviroonient,  rest^  change  of  air  andi 
scene,  with  the  baths,  such  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  use. 
Patients  frequently  dechne  to  take  medicine,  saying  that  they  have 
exhausted  the  Pharmacopa^ia,  and  have  come  to  Eotorua  to  try  the 
baths  as  a  last  resource,  but  have  little  faith  in  them.  Such  cases 
are  discouraging.  It  is  difficult  to  engraft  an  improved  physical 
state  on  a  hopeless  mental  condition. 

During  the  past  season  three  rare  forms  of  skin  disease  have 
presented  themselves  at  Rotorua  for  treatment.  They  are  known 
respectively  as  Diffuse  Fibroma  Molluscum,  Scleroderma,  and  Vite- 
ligo.     Of  course,  bath  treatment  is  utterly  useless  in  such  cases. 


Neubalgia. 

Neuralgias,  as  a  rule,  do  remarkably  well.  Patients  suffering 
from  sciatica  are  a  numerous  class  with  us,  most  of  them  presenting 
i^  very  chronic  history.  When  the  disease  is  not  distinctly  associated 
with  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diatheBis,  is  not  of  long  standing,  and 
has  been  caused  by  exposm-e  to  cold,  it  is  very  quickly  cured.  A  few 
baths  reheve  the  pain,  and  there  is  rarely  any  stiffness  or  weaknesi 
remaining.  Chronic  eases  are  not  so  easily  dealt  with — they  require^' 
great  patience  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  both  physician  and 
patient.  Our  routine  treatment  consists  of  hot  baths,  sulphur- 
vapour,  the  douche,  and  galvanism.  After  six  or  eight  weeks  it 
often  happens  that  nothing  remains  to  remind  the  patient  of 
old  enemy  beyond  some  slight  weakness  or  soreness  of  the  limb,  and 
I  usually  advise  him  to  try  a  week's  sea-bathing  on  his  way  home 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  be  should  arrive  in  Rotorua  not  ear  lie: 
than  September  or  later  than  February.  We  have  had  some  good 
results  in  the  treatment  of  cervico-brachial  neuralgia.  An  interest* 
ing  case  is  detailed  in  the  Year-book  of  1893. 

A  man  about  fifty  years  of  age  presented  himself  some  timi 
ago  suffering  from  a  spasmodic  neuralgia  of  the  facial  nerve*  An; 
movement  of  the  jaws,  as  in  eating,  yawning,  putting  out  the  toi 
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and  even  sometimes  in  speaking,  brought  on  a  paroxysm,  lasting, 
fortunately,  only  a  few  seconds,  but  evidently  agonizing ;  in  fact, 
his  life  was  a  burden  to  hi  in.  After  four  weeks'  persistent  bathing, 
with  iron  and  arsenic  internally  (which  no  doubt  he  had  taken  be- 
fore) he  left  cured,  ~ 
A  Case  of  Sciatica. 
A.  B.,  a  man  forty-live  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  the  Sana- 
torium a  few  months  ago,  suffering  from  severe  sciatica.  Prior  to 
his  arrival  he  had  been  unable  to  lie  down  for  three  weeks,  slept 
in  a  chair  when  he  could,  or  with  his  head  on  his  arms  at  a  table. 
In  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  he  down  and  rest  fairly  well,  with 
the  assistance  of  15  grains  of  antikamnia  at  bed- time.  He  took 
the  Priest  and  Postmaster  baths  alternately,  and  left  us  at  the 
•end  of  three  weeks  without  a  trace  of  his  ailment  remaining. 

Peripheral  Neuritis  cured. 
The  subject  of  this  is,  or  rather  ^vas,  Dr,  King  of  Auckland*  He 
18  very  glad,  no  doubt,  to  be  able  to  speak  of  his  ailment  In  the  past 
tense,  I  have  his  permission  to  publish  the  following  letter  ;  indeed, 
he  is  most  anxious  that  his  case  should  receive  the  fullest  publicity. 
The  letter  explains  itself  and  needs  little  or  no  comment  of  mine  : — 
Dear  Sin.—  Auckland,  5th  May,  1897. 

I  wfts  Borry  to  have  missed  you  while  at  Hotortta,  although,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  was  solely  on  a  healtb-soekmg  miaaton,  little  expecting  to  receive 
the  benefit  I  did,  and  therefore  not  muob  inollned  for  company.  My  trouble 
was  peripheral  neuritis,  caused  perhapa  by  Dhe  diphtheric  poison  acting  on  a 
nervous  system  already  exhausted  by  overwork  and  worry.  Without  going 
fully  into  details,  I  may  Bay  that  1  began  to  fail  in  January  ^ast,  and  had  to  leave 
ray  practice  on  the  16tb  of  thQ.t  month,  ahnoFst  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  my- 
self. Mrs,  King  and  I  went  south  to  Dunedin,  Wakatipu,  Invercargill,  Chriat- 
churcb,  and  Hanmer  Springs,  where,  after  ten  days'  bathing.  I  seemed  to 
receive  a  little  b<^nefit  from  the  use  ot  baths  at  a  temperature  of  110°  to  114^,  but 
not  le&ij.  1  then  returned  to  Auckland  very  little  the  better,  after  ^even  weeke, 
having  to  be  helped  in  and  out  of  the  cab  on  Saturday,  6th  March.  On  the 
ioHowing  Monday  £  left  for  Rotorua,  where  I  took  chiefly  hot  Rachel  and  Post- 
tnaster  baths,  with  a  Priest  bath  occasionally,  but  this  1  could  not  get  hot 
enough.  The  PoKtina«ter  I  took  up  to  111"*  and  could  almost  feel  it  do  me  good. 
The  Rachel  I  took  up  to  118"^,  and  I  attribute  my  recovery  mainly  to  that.  I 
cannot  apeak  in  too  great  praise  of  Rotorua^  and  1  think  mich  a  place  ought  to 
J  the  sanatorium  of  the  worUl.  Of  all  the  baths  I  took,  I  certainly  like  the  Pofit- 
aaster  best.  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  at  any  time  to  ^ear  out  all  I  have  said. 
[  will  gladly  give  you  my  assistance  for  a  few  days  at  any  time  should  you  be  need* 
Ug  a  change.  I  intend  to  put  my  ca«^e  before  the  Medical  Association,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  publish  it  in  the  Medical  Journal,  so  that  you  will  hear  further  on 
the  matter.  My  last  word  is :  I  thank  God,  from  ray  heart,  for  Rotorua, 
Thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  wonl,  believe  me 

^oursvery  faith  full  Vi 

T.  W.  KiKO. 

This  evidence,  coming  from  a  medical  man,  is  of  donble  value,  since 
it  leaves  no  doubt,  aa  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis,  or  the 
efHcacy  of  the  treatment  adopted.  In  the  interest  of  those  who  may 
be  incUned  to  take  baths  at  the  high  temperatore  described  by  Dr, 
Xing,  I  think  it  right  to  state  that  that  gentleman  did  not  immerse 
Ilia  whole  body  io  such  baths,  but  only  the  aflfected  limbs. 
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CuBATivE  Effects  of  MiNERAL  Watbb&. 

To  enumerate  every  ailment  in  which  our  thermal  springs  have- 
proved  useful  would  prolong  this  paper  indefinitely.     Suffice  it  tcvJ 
say  that  in  many  cases  their  healing  power  has   been   discovered  j 
accidentally.      Many  women  bathing  for  rheumatisui   have   found! 
themselves  cured  of  chronic  metritis  and  leucorrhcea,  and  as  a  results! 
of  such  cures  have  proved  fruitful  after  years  of  sterility.    CongestioM 
of  the  hver,  biliary  catarrh,  with  jaundice  and  haBmorrhoids»  have*" 
been  cured  by  the  acid  sulphur  waters,  which  also  prove  useful  as  a 
topical  application  iu  ozsena  and  ulcerateti  throat.     This  class  of 
water  also  tends  to  reduce  plethora  and  corpulency  without  prostra- 
tion, insures  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  and  relieves  torpor  of  the 
bowels. 

Ulcerated  Theoat. 

The  mention  of  ulcerated  throat  reminds  me  of  two  moat  interest-1 
ing  cases  which  presented  themselves  recently  from  the  island  of  ^ 
New  Caledonia.  In  this  island,  it  appears,  chronic  laryngitis  ia»j 
common. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  French  gentleman  engaged  in  bast-»1 
ness,  whose  throat  ailment  was  of  long  standing.    He  remained  with  | 
us  a  few  weeks,  used  the  water  of  the  Priest's  Spring  as  a  gargle,, 
and  as  a  wet  compress  to  the  throat  at  night,  and  bathed  in  the-  ] 
same  water  twice  daily.     He  left  perfectly  cured. 

The  second  case  was  a  much  more  serious  one.  The  patient  I 
was  a  French  Eoman  Catholic  priest.  He  attributed  his  ailment  to  ' 
excessive  use  of  his  voice  in  preaching,  teaching,  and  singing.  He- 
had  constant  cough,  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  scarcely  audible,  and 
there  was  occasional  slight  liBemorrhage  from  the  laryngeal  ulcers. 
After  pursuing  for  foui-  weeks  the  treatment  described  in  the  fore- 
going casQ,  he  left  very  much  improved,  but  by  no  means  well.  To 
my  surprise,  in  a  few  weeks  after  his  departure  he  wrote  to  our  late 
Besident  Engineer,  Mr,  Malfroy,  stating  that  to  his  great  delight  he 
found  himself  perfectly  cured,  and  that  he  could  use  his  voice  in 
preaching  and  singing  as  well  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life. 

Permanent  Bekepits  realised. 

During  the  past  eight  years  my  correspondence  with  patienta  i 
proposing  to  come  to  Eiotorua,  and  with  those  who  have  left  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  experience  of  our  bath  treatment,  has  been  co«* 
siderable.  No  fact  has  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  this :  that 
patients  who  have  left  greatly  benefited,  but  not  cured,  almost 
mvariably  write  to  say  that,  after  being  a  short  time  at  home,  they 
realise  the  benefit  tliey  have  derived,  and,  in  most  cases,  they  find 
themselves  permanently  cured* 

It  appears  that,  whatever  it  is  that  our  patients  take  into  their 
systems  by  absorption  or  inhalation,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
influence  of  change  of  climate,  scene,  and  occupation,  of  relaxation 
and  rest,  time  is  required  for  assimilation,  and  the  true  benefit  is 
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5nly  realised   some  time  after  their  return   to  their  former  sur- 
roundings, 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  experience  is  not  pecuHar  to  New 
Zealand,  but  is  quite  common  with  those  who  frequent  the  spas  of 
Europe. 

Balneological  Appltanceb  still  Necebsary* 
■  Although  during  the  past  year  much  has  been  done  to  perfect  the 
Ibathing  arrangements  at  Botoruap  several  useful  appliances  are  still 
■ranting :  (1)  Moveable  hose  douches,  so  arranged  as  to  control  at 
nw^ill  temperature,  pressure,  and  volume  ;  (2)  hot-air  baths  ;  (3)  a 
cold  needle  bath  ;  and  (4)  the  Taller man-Sheflield  apparatus  for 
local  hot-air  treatment.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  copper  cham- 
ber, usually  cylindrical,  and  made  in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  so 
that  any  linib^  or  part  of  a  limb,  can  be  treated  separately.  The 
air  in  the  chamber  is  kept  dry,  and  its  temperature  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  wilL  The  treatment  is  applied  for  a  period  of  from  fifty 
minutes  to  an  hour,  and  is  gradually  raised  from  about  150**  to  220^,  or 
even  300°.  The  immediate  effects  are  relief  of  pain  and  stiiineBs, 
After  the  treatment  the  whole  body  is  briskly  rubbed  down  and  the 
limb  massaged  with  oil.  Dr.  Sibley  has  found  the  treatment  of 
great  service  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  which  has  reached  a  stage  in 
which  other  treatments  are  likely  to  be  of  hot  httle  avail.  He  has 
employed  ibis  treatment  for  two  years,  and  knows  of  no  unsatis- 
factory result  following  it,  although  many  of  the  cases  treated  have 
been  by  no  means  promising.  Many  of  the  patients  were  old  and 
debilitated  people,  and  in  some  cases  cardiac  and  other  visceral  com- 
plications were  present.  One  of  the  most  valuable  effects  is  the  sleep 
which  usually  follows  the  treatment,  particularly  in  cases  in  which 
lin  has  precluded  any  rest  for  long  periods. 

Massage. 
That  department  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  discovery  and 
plication  of  remedies  to  the  cure  of  diseases  being  known  aa 
erapeutics,  it  follows  that  we  may  appropriately  speak  of  the 
application  of  thermo-mineral  waters  to  the  em*e  of  diseases  as 
balneo-therapeutics,  of  massage  as  rnasso-therapeutics,  and  of 
galvanism  aa  gal  van  o- therapeutics.  Now,  any  one  wx'iting  in 
this  day  on  balneo-therapeutics  could  scarcely  afford  to  ignore 
the  subsidiary  agencies  of  galvanism  and  massage.  I  say  sub- 
sidiary advisedly  ;  since  both  find  their  truest  value  and  highest 
use  as  adjuncts  to  bath  treatment,  bathing  diminishing  the  resist- 
ance of  the  skin  to  the  galvanic  current,  and  by  its  emollient 
influence  greatly  assisting  the  manipulations  of  the  masseur.  We 
liear  a  good  deal  now-a-days  about  massage ;  there  is  scarcely  a  spa 
in  Europe  where  it  is  not  practiced.  Aix  les  Bains  appears  to  be 
its    headquarters.     Some  of    those   who   desire    to    be    considered 

Erofessors  of  the  art  are  too  apt  to  represent  it  as  a  panacea  for  all 
uuiaa  ills,  and  so  mislead  the  unwary.     It  is  desirable,  therefore,  * 
.t  the  general  public  should  get  some  definite  idea  of  its  real ' 
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^orth.  The  Mlowitig  is  what  a  lecturer  on  therapeutics  at 
Westminster  Hospital,  and  examiner  in  Materia  Mediea  to  th 
Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  says  about  it :  **  By  mafiso- 
therapeutics  I  mean  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject :  massage, 
that  is,  simply  as  a  therapentic  agent,  and  not  massage  as  a  meaos 
of  earning  a  living,  or  as  a  modified  foi-m  of  hotel-keeping.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  many  people  regard  massage  and  all  that  apper- 
tains to  it  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion »  and  not  without  re^soD. 
The  difficulty  is,  not  that  massage  fails  to  receive  the  credit  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  but  that  it  is  employed  in  a  number  of  cases  for  winch 
it  is  unsuited.  No  discrimination  is  exercised,  but  its  use  is  advo- 
cated for  all  sorts  of  chronic  ailments.  This  is  a  grave  mistake, 
and  greatly  to  be  deplored.  The  work  is  too  often  carried  on 
by  people  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  it,  and  have  not 
mastered  even  its  most  elementary  details.  They  regard  it  as  a 
special  system  of  treatment,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  therapeutic  agents  at  the  disposal  of  every  physician. 
They  practice  without  knowledge,  and  often  do  incalculable  harm. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  of  an  aneurism  or  an  ulcer  in  the  stomach 
being  ruptured  by  the  efiforts  of  a  too  zealous  rubber ;  and  such 
mishaps  are  not  un frequent.  The  so- called  masseur  or  masseuB^t 
who  goes  about  the  country  armed  with  a  *  certificate,*  which  is 
simply  a  receipt  for  money  paid,  is  an  abomination,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  a  legitimate  mode  of  treatment  into  disrepute/' 

The  masseurs  who  have  hitherto  visited  Kotorua  for  a  lew 
months  in  the  summer  have  not  proved  altogether  sati8facu>ry. 
They  are  birds  of  passage,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  We 
have,  however,  a  lady  well  versed  in  this  business,  who  for 
several  years  has  been  a  constant  resident  in  Rotorua.  She  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  those  who  have  employed  her,  and  her  services  ore 
always  available. 

Magnitude  of  Resourcbs. 

There  are  two  questions  which  are  perpetually  propounded  by 
visitors  to  Kotorua.  The  first  is  usually  put  in  this  way  :  '*  How  is 
it  that  the  Governmeut  of  New  Zealand  does  not  advertise  these 
springs  ?  Little  or  nothing  is  kuow^n  of  them  in  Australia,  or 
America,  or  England  [or  wherever  the  questioner  happens  to  hail 
from] .  J  should  not  have  been  here,  but  that  I  heard,  quite  casually, 
that  a  friend  of  mine  hatl  been  cured  here;  and  if  I  am  cured  I  ahw 
be  able  to  send  you  dozens  of  patients.**  My  usual  reply  is  :  *•  We 
beheve  that  good  medical  work  will  advertise  itself,  and  your  remarks 
confirm  the  assertion.  It  is  evident  you  believe  in  your  own  adver- 
tising power,  and  so  do  we.  It  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  spend 
money  in  advertising  when  we  find  that  our  bathing-accommodatioD 
is  in  excess  of  the  demand  made  upon  it ;  at  present  it  is  barely 
equal  thereto.  At  the  same  time  our  resources  are  practically  un- 
limited. We  have  one  spring  io  Ohinemotu  estimated  to  discharge 
uot  less  than  a  million  gallons  dally,  which  means  that  it  is  capable 
of  supplying  10,000  baths  daily  of  100  gallons  each.     This  is  at 
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present  mimmg  to  waste.  At  Whakarewarewa  there  is  a  spring 
almost,  if  not  quite,  its  equal.  Should  the  time  ever  come  when 
these  springs  are  not  equal  to  the  demand  made  upon  them  we  have 
the  Waiotapu  Valley  to  fall  back  upon,  wliich  is  surely  destined  in 
the  future  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Thermal -fepriogs  District  of  New 
Zealand.  Immense  as  our  resources  are  at  Botoiua,  they  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Waiotapu 
Valley." 

Comparison  of  tele  Eotorua  Spbinos  with  those  of  Euhope. 

The  second  question  usually  takes  this  form  :  '*  How  do  your 
springs  compare  with  those  of  Europe? ''  This  is  a  much  larger  and 
more  interesting  subject.  The  first  fact  that  strikes  the  inquirer  is 
this :  that  cold  mineral  spas,  of  high  therapeutic  value  as  internal 
remedies,  are  abundant  in  Europe,  whereas  they  are  rare  in  New 
Zealand.  In  the  Rotorua  district  our  raineral  waters  are  all  hot^and 
more  suitable  for  bathing  than  for  internal  at! ministration.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a  water  is  hot  it  is  unfit  for 
inlerual  use.  The  water  of  our  Eachel  Spring  is  an  admirable 
dietetic-water  for  gouty  and  dyspeptic  patients,  used  either  hot  or 
cold  :  and  a  spring  has  recently  been  discovered  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Roto  Ehu  containing,  in  spite  of  its  high  temperature,  a  large 
amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  holds  in  solution  a  good  deal 
of  carbonate  of  iron.  After  keeping  a  sample  of  this  water  securely 
bottled  for  about  three  weeks,  I  sent  it  to  a  chemical  friend  for 
examination.  His  report  was  as  follows  :  *'  On  opening  the  bottle 
of  '  iron- water*  from  Koto  Ehu  I  found  a  good  deal  of  free  carbonic- 
acid  gas,  the  water  effervescing  briskly  like  ordinary  soda-water;  it 
contained  what  was  equivalent  to  172  cubic  inches  per  gallon.  Of 
course  this  estimate  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  would  only  repre- 
sent a  part  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  water  direct  from  the  spring. 
There  is  more  iron  than  I  thought  would  be  in  it.  This  most 
probably  exists  in  the  water  as  ferrous  carbonate  dissolved  in  the 
carbonic  acid.  It  resembles  the  European  water  of  Pyrmont,  with 
this  difference,  that  it  contains  more  chlorine  and  silica.  As  far  as 
I  have  gone  I  find  the  water  to  contain,  m  grains  per  gallon: 
Chlorine,  11  2 :  lime  (CaO)»  12  74;  magnesia,  1177;  silica,  10-266; 
iron  (EeO),  1177 — total  solids  per  gallon,  36*560;  carbonic  acid, 
172  cubic  inches/'  This  spring  has  an  enormous  outfiow,  and  is 
destined  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  future  both  for  external  and 
internal  use. 

The  next  fact  that  strikes  the  inquirer  is  this  :  that  the  thermal 
springs  of  the  Rotorua  district  contain  a  far  smaller  amount  of  dis- 
solved sales  than  those  of  Europe.  The  difference  amounts  to  7  to 
1  in  favour  of  Europe.  If  we  take  the  mean  of  the  total  solids  in 
grains  per  gallon  of  the  nine  springs  first  enumerated,  we  find  that 
they  amount  to  96' 51  gn  only  ;  whereas  if  we  take  any  nine 
Eui'opean  springs  at  haphazard — say,  Vichy,  Ems,  Baden  Baden, 
Marienbadj    Seidlitz,    Wiesbaden,    Saltzbrunnen,    Kreuznach,    and 
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Leiik — ^we  find  that  their  dissolved  constituents  amount 
per  gallon. 

Fortunately,  the  therapeutic  efficacy  of  a  thermal  spring  is  nol^ 
to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  fixed  salts  it  may  contain.  It 
would  be  a  fortunate  thing,  of  course,  if  we  could  discover  in  oar 
district  a  cold  mineral  spring  hke  tliat  of  Hunyadi-Janos,  in  Hungary, 
of  which  a  wiueglassfnl  is  an  efficient  aperient ;  hut  we  can  scarcely 
expect  this  in  a  volcanic  region  like  ours.  The  so-caUed  **  chetni* 
cally-indifferent  springs/'  stich  as  Ciastein  and  Wildbad,  in  Germany, 
contain  absolutely  less  mineral  matter  than  our  ordinary  drinking 
water.  Thus,  the  New  River  water  contains  2Jgr.  of  solid  matter  to 
the  pint,  the  East  London  Company  3gr.,  and  that  supphed  by  the 
Hampstead  Company  ^igr.  Yet  these  waters  cause  no  apparent 
effect,  whilst  the  springs  of  Wildbad,  with  S^gr,  of  salt  to  the  pint, 
and  Gastein  with  2gr-,  are  capable  of  producing  therapeutic  results 
mainly  due  perhaps  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  employed* 
The  ciiemically-indifferent  haths,  especially  the  cooler  ones,  possess 
peculiarly  sedative  effects,  not  only  allaying  nervous  irritation,  bui 
also  diminishing  vascular  excitement,  whilst  the  warmer  springs  of 
the  same  class,  being  more  stimulant,  are  chiefly  used  in  aggravated 
cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  rheumatoid  arthritis.  One  import- 
ant  fact  has  been  definitely  established  by  experiment, — whatever 
may  be  Nature *s  secret  in  the  preparation  of  these  remedies,  it  can 
never  be  discovered  by  science  or  imitated  by  art.  We  must  be  con- 
tent, therefore,  with  the  eorpincal  knowledge  that  certain  mineral 
^"waters  produce  certain  effects. 

There  are  other  salient  points  of  difference  between  our  springs 
and  those  of  Europe,  Our  waters  contain  abundance  of  silica  and 
sihcates,  and  little  or  no  lime,  while  those  of  Europe  contain  abuD* 
dance  of  lime,  and  little  or  no  silica  or  silicates.  Our  district  apj 
to  be  one  in  which  silica  takes  the  place  of  lime,  the  latter  f 
almost  a  chemical  curiosity. 

Another  curious  fact  is  that  hepatic  or  sulphurous  waters, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  tree 
sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Priest's  Bath,  are  abundant 
here,  but  absolutely  unknown  in  Europe.  The  one  sole  point  of 
resemblance — common  not  only  to  Europe  and  New  Zealand,  but 
to  all  thermal  springB  in  the  world — is  the  prevalence  of  chloride  of  , 
^:aodium  (common  salt)  as  a  leading  ingredient.  | 

The  Sqreoundinqs  of  Eotorua. 
The  Rotorua  district  enjoys  the  patronage  of  three  classes  of 
visitors  :  the   tourist,   the   in  valid- tourist,  and   the   invalid   proper. 
The  question  of  common  interest  to  them  all  is,  What  have  they  ' 
do»  and  what  have  they  to  see  when  they  get  there  ?     The  best  thing 
we  can  do  for  the  tourist  is  to  provide  him  with  a  local  guide-book 
^and  tiien  transfer  him  into  the  hands  of  a  guide.     Tlie  most  delight-  ^ 
ful  trip  he  can  take  in  fine  weather — say  from  December  to  March — ' 
is  to  join  a  party,  and  do  the  round  of  the  lakes. 
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Crossing  from  the  oJd  township  of  Ohinemutu  ia  a  steam-launch, 
he  will  first  visit  the  Islaod  of  Mokoia,  in  the  centre  of  Lake 
Botorua ;  thence  to  the  beautiful  cold  spring  of  Hamarana,  one  of 
the  most  charming  picuicing  spots  in  tht3  district ;  theoce  through 
the  Ohau  Creek  Into  Lake  Roto-iti ;  here  he  would  do  well  to  camp 
for  the  night,  and  spend  the  following  day  in  exploring  the  cosy 
bays  and  inlets  with  which  the  lake  ahounds,  and  visiting  the  hot 
spring  of  Manapii*ua,  and  the  waterfall  and  hot  spriogs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ol  Taheke. 

Crossing  over  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  landing  at 
Tapuaeharuru,  a  short  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  will  briog  him  to  Lake 
Boto-ehu.  Crossing  this  in  a  canoe,  he  will  find  the  hot  iron-sprmg 
already  alluded  to,  and  may  readily  convince  himself  of  the  presence 
of  iron  in  the  water  by  attempting  to  make  tea  with  it,  or  using  it  to 
dilute  his  brandy. 

Another  walk  of  a  mile  will  disclose  one  of  the  loveliest  lakes 
in  the  district,  Lake  Roto-ma,  The  geneml  consensus  of  opinion 
is,  that  this  lake  is  a  vision  of  beauty,  whicli  every  visitor  lingers 
round  as  long  as  possible  and  leaves  with  regret.  This  trip  shows 
the  visitor  the  Paradise  of  the  district :  he  will  find  the  Inferno 
at  Tikitere.  When  George  Augustus  Sala  visited  this  spot  some 
seven  years  ago,  he  called  it  at  once  "  nell's  Gates/'  It  ia 
certainly  a  most  weird  and  awe-inspiring  place.  The  steam  rising 
from  its  boiling  pools  and  mud-geysers  is  a  never- failing  landmark 
Been  from  every  point  of  the  Rotorua  basin.  The  hydro- thermal 
;tion  is  so  powerful  at  this  spot  that  the  visitor  feels  the  earth 
Vibrating  under  his  feet ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  dismal  horroi^s, 
invalids — ladies  even — ^will  spend  weeks  here  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  healing  springs,  which  are  justly  credited  with  many 
most  remarkable  cures.  Tikitere  is  eleven  miles  from  Rotorua,  and 
the  trip  may  be  comfortably  made  in  half  a  day. 

The  next  point  of  interest  for  the  tourist  is  the  Wai-o-tapii 
Valley,  distant  from  Rotorua  some  twenty  miles.  Leaving  his  hotel 
after  an  early  breakfast,  say  at  7  a.m.,  the  visitor  may  see  the  chief 
points  of  interest  in  the  valley,  and  return  in  time  for  dinner  at 
6  p.m.,  but  only  to  regret  the  inadequacy  of  a  one-day's  visit  to 
fully  inform  himself  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  this  remarkable 
district. 
I  New  Road-works. 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  recently  m  the  formation  of  new 
roads  to  the  principal  sights  of  interest,  A  good  coach- road  is  now 
completed  from  Rotorua,  through  Tikitere,  skirting  the  Lakes  Roto- 
iti,  Roto-ehu,  to  the  head  of  Roto-ma,  This  is  the  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  drive  in  the  district.  A  good  bridle-track  has  been 
formed  to  the  summit  of  Ngongotaha  Mountain,  from  which  the 
finest  panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained.  In 
the  north,  the  Bay  of  Plenty  may  be  seen  with  its  numerous  islands  ; 
to  the  south  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  volcanic  mountains  in 
.  the  Taupo  district.     A  road  also  is  well  advanced  from  Rotorua^ 
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through  the  Waiotapu  Valley  to  Wairakei,  and  on  to  Taupo,  which 
will  shorten  the  distance  between  the  latter  place  and  Rotoroa  bj 
ten  miles,  besides  being  a  far  more  interesting  and  attractive  route. 

Tarawera. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  enjoyable  trip  for  the  young  and  strong 
than  the  journey  to  Tarawera  Mountain,  the  scene  of  the  eruplion 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1886.  A  ride  of  ten  miles  on  horseback  bringi 
the  visitor  to  the  buried  village  of  Wairoa ;  thence  a  voyage  by  boat 
some  nine  miles,  across  Lake  Tarawera,  lands  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  ascent  will  occupy  ao  hour  and  a  half,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  summit,  he  cannot  but  feel  well  rewarded  for  hi§ 
toil.  No  verbal  description  can  possibly  convey  an  adequate  idet 
of  the  scene  of  devastation  and  desolation  which  this  standi 
reveals. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  to  the  invalid  tourist  is  to  attend' 
business  tirst  and  pleasure  after%vards.  If  he  really  wishes  to  derive 
benefit  from  the  hot  springs,  he  must  not  bathe  irregularly  on  the 
advice  of  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry  ;  taking  a  long  fatiguing  journey  one 
day,  and  possibly  three  hot  baths  the  next,  and  then  wondering  how 
it  is  that  he  feels  bo  limp  and  exhausted :  this  kind  of  thing  wiU  only 
disappoint  him,  and  do  no  credit  to  the  springs.  He  may  very  well 
spend  the  first  three  weeks  of  his  visit  in  bathing  systematically, 
filling  up  his  intervals  of  leisure  by  visiting  places  of  interest  near 
his  hotel  or  boarding-house — and  there  are  many,  though  usuii 
neglected  because  they  are  ao  easy  of  access. 

The  Kotorua  Basin  and  its  Surroundings, 
Not  one  in  twenty  of  the  visitors  staying  at  the  Lake  Hoase  Hotel 
takes   the   nearest   route   across   the   Pukeroa   Recreation  Reseire 
to  the  Government  baths;    and  yet  from  this  spot  a  most  mag- 
nificent panoramic  view  of  the  whole  Rotorua  basin,  80,000  acres  in 
extent,  may  be  obtained.     Standing  on  the  highest  point,  and  look- 
ing  towards  the  north,  the  visitor  sees  spread  out  before  him  the 
tranquil  beauty  of  Lake  Rotorua — 20,000  acres  of  water,  with  the  lofty 
volcanic  island  of  Mokoia  in  its  centre.     The  lights  and  shadows  on 
the  surrounding  hills,  the  cloud  scenery  reflected  in  the  water,  tbe 
white  cliffs  to  the  north  and  north-east  gleatnhig  in  the  sunlight,  the 
steam  column  rising  from  Tikitere,  the  bluff  of  Wahanga — the  moat 
northerly  point  of   the   Tarawera  Range — just   peering  above  lb* 
intervening  hills,  and  in  the  foreground  the  Maori  village  and  the 
English  Church  on  a  proraontory  jutting  into  the  lake,  form  a  p^* 
ture  which  would  certainly  delight  the  artist,  who  usually  sees  whtf^ 
he  looks,  if  not  the  tourist*  who  too  often  looks  without  seeio^- 
Tnrniog  to  the  south  and  south-west,  I  know  of  no  prospect  mat*  J 
lovely  on  a  calm  summer's  evening  at  sunset.     The  steam  coluuil^* 
of    Whakarewarewa   are    thi'own   into    relief   by    the    dark  bac^' 
ground  of  hills,  and  through  the  Hemo  Gorge  a  glimpse  is  caug^^ 
of  the  deep  blue  Paeroa  Ranges  in  the  extreme  distance.    In  tt^ 
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BSt  is  the  bold  bluff  of  Paparata,  with  its  sky-line  clothed  with 
F forest,  through  which  the  setting  sun  throws  a  flooil  of  crioisou 
light,  making  it  look  like  a  veritable  bush  on  fire.  North  of  west 
is  the  Ngongotaha  Mountaio,  rising  1.600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  from  the  summit  of  wliich  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  the 
Bay  of  Plenty,  with  its  numerous  islands,  and  inland  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  Ruapehu  and  Tongariro. 


Whakaeewabewa. 

At  Whakarewarewa,  only  two  miles  from  Rotorua,  the  visitor  will 
find  an  epitome  of  all  that  the  neighbourhood  contains ;  hotel  and 
bathing-accommodation,  geysers,  hot  gprings,  boiling  pools,  mud 
volcanoes,  hot  waterfalls,  and  siliceous  terrace  formation.  It  will 
interest  the  visitor  to  know  that  in  our  Thermal- springs  District  exist 
the  only  geysers  in  that  British  Empire  on  which  the  sun  is  said 
never  to  set.  Geysers  are  found  in  the  Yellowstone  Park^  in  Iceland, 
and  in  Thibet.  Of  the  latter  we  know  very  little;  but  geologists  tell 
UB  that,  of  the  geysers  of  the  world,  those  of  the  States  of  Wyoming 
and  Idaho  are  the  oldest,  those  in  New  Zealand  the  next  in  age, 
and,  strange  to  say,  those  of  Iceland,  with  which  most  of  us  were 
first  acquainted,  the  youngest. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  invalid  tourist  has  plenty  to 
interest  him  close  at  home,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  a 

(profitable  use  of  the  numerous  hot  springs  at  his  disposal* 
Accommodation, 
The  opening  of  the  Auckland-Rotorua  Railway,  which  took  place 
in  December  1894,  found  Rotorua  totally  unprepared  for  the  greatly 
increased  traffic.  From  December  until  the  end  of  March  the  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  were  filled  to  overflowing,  and  visitors  had 
to  be  lodged  in  tents.  A  list  of  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  now 
open,  with  the  number  they  are  able  to  accommodate  respectively, 
may  be  interesting.  Two  new^  boarding- houses  have  been  opened 
during  the  past  year,  Tlie  Pines  and  the  Bliis-bath  Coffee  Palace, 

t  Hotels. 

Tb( 
Bft 
Th. 
Tai 
La: 
Bo 
Mo 
Th. 
Th. 


The  Grand 
Tbe  Geyser 
The  Palaoe 
Lake  House 


BOABDIHO-HOUSES. 


Bfttbgate  House 

Thfl  Langbam 

Tarawera  Houae 

I^ake  View 

Eotorna  House.. 

Mokota  View  . . 

The  Piaes 

Tbe  Blue-bath  Ooflee  Palace 

Total 


70 
60 
40 
60 


85 
20 
20 
20 
22 

m 

25 
20 

452 
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The  tariffft  vary  from  25s.  weekly.  It  is  diflicult  to  get  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  visitors  for  the  past  year.  Thf 
hotel  returns  are  very  unreliable,  as  visitors  move  frooa  one  houde  to 
another,  and  so  get  counted  twice  over  in  many  cases ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  amount  of  our  bath  fees  for  December,  January^ 
February,  and  March  last  was  very  much  greater  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  any  previous  season,  showing  that  our  invalida 
at  least  have  increased  accordingly.  The  returns  of  baths  taken 
show  46,688  for  the  year  ended  31st  March »  1898,  against  33,168 
for  the  year  ended  March,  1897. 


168  11 
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Routes  from  Austbalian  Colonibs, 

The  most  direct  route  for  visitors  from  the  Australian  Colonies  ii 
from  Sydney  to  Auckland,  and   thence  by  rail  to  Rotorua.     Those 
who  may  desire  to  see  something  more  of  the  country  may 
steamer   from   Melbourne   to   the   Blulf,    and    from   thence    on 
Wellington,  continumg   the  journey  overland  to   Rotorua — a 
days*  trip,  most  enjoyable  in   fine  weather.     Patients  should  be 
recommended  to  bring  plain,  warm  clothings  and  substantial  boot* 
and  shoes.     Botorua  is  essentially  a  convenient  place  for  the  wear- 
ing'Out  of  old  clothes.     Frills  and  furbelows,  jewellery  and  valuabl 
watches,  had  better  be  left  at  home,  as  they  are  not  improved  by 
sulphurous  vapours  arising  from  the  springs.     The  watch  par 
leriee  for  Botorua  is  tlie  nickel-piated  "  Waterbury/* 
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HANMER  THERMAL  SPRINGS. 

[From  &  p&per  by  R.  Bell,  with  aDatysis  of  w&ter6  (Hectoe)  and  direetib 
or  use  (Dr.  Little:)^] 

Among  the  many  pleasure  and  health  resorts  in  the  Middle  Isl 
of  New  Zealand  the  Hanmer  Thermal  Springs  District  is  jusi 
very  popular.  As  a  health-recruiting  ground,  pure  and  simplei 
undoubtedly  holds  the  first  place.  There  are  various  reasons  for 
this  preference  for  Hanmer.  It  is  situated  beyond  the  Leslie  Hills 
in  the  Kelson  Province,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  a  large  city,  and  twenty-four  miles  fi*om  a  rail  way -static 
The  healing  natural  waters  are»  of  course,  the,  great  attract^ 
Their  fame  has  gone  abroad,  and  year  by  year  brings  an  ever*increi 
ing  number  of  visitors.  The  climate  must  also  be  credited  with 
fair  share  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  district.  Although  situated 
latitude  42°  30'  S..  the  heat,  even  in  midsummer,  is  not  oppressivi 
The  height  of  the  springs  above  the  sea-level,  1,220  ft.,  and  the 
distance  from  the  coast,  thirty-two  miles,  insures  a  dry  heat  during 
the  day,  with  cool  mornings  and  evenings.  The  air  is  bracing  and 
salubrious,  and  allows  feats  of  walking  and  hill-chmbing  to  be  per- 
formed with  less  fatigue  than  on  the  lower  levels  and  in  the  more 
humid  atmosphere  near  the  coast. 
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Besides  attracting  the  physica^lly  weak  and  the  mere  seeker  after 
pleasure,  Hanmer  is  yearly  growing  io  favour  with  the  fagged  brain- 
worker,  the  nerve-worn  man  of  afifairs,  and  the  mechanic  who 
**  needs  a  spelh"  To  them  Hanmer  is  a  veritable  Elysium,  where 
business  is  not  thought  of.  The  world  with  its  distracting  cares  and 
Jife-shortening  ways  is  shut  out. 

P  Journey  to  Hanmek. 

To  get  to  Hanmer  the  train  is  takea  from  Christchurch  to 
Culverden,  the  northern  terminus  at  presenc  of  the  Hurunui-Blaif 
railway  system »  a  distance  of  sixty-nine  miles.  Leaving  Christ- 
church  at  7.35  a.m.,  Cnlverden  is  reached  at  12.10  p.m.  The  rail-' 
way  runs  throm^h  some  of  the  most  fertile  country  In  the  Middle 
Island.  Along  the  route  are  the  Townships  of  Kaiapoi,  Rangiora, 
Amber  ley,  and  Waikari. 

Cnlverden  is  the  centre  of  the  fine  pastoral  country  which  extends 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Blenheim,  At  its  yards  the  largest  sheep 
sale  in  New  Zealand  took  place  in  March  of  1898,  when  250,000 

»Bheep  were  brought  under  the  hammer.  Having  lunched  here»  the 
passenger  transfers  himself  and  baggage  to  the  coach,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  journey  is  performed  in  three  hours  and  a 
balf.  The  coach  route  inns  through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Waiaa.  The  road  winds  in  and  out  among  the  hills  until  crossing 
the  river  by  a  fine  iron  bridge  the  plains  are  unexpectedly  reached. 
This  level  plateau,  which  stands  at  an  altitude  of  1,220  ft.,  is  about 
ten  miles  long  by  four  miles  broad,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  mountains,  some  of  which  rise  over  5,000  ft,  high.  About  the 
niiddle  of  the  plains  are  the  hot  springs.  These  are  of  an  alkaline 
and  sahne  chai-acter,  with  a  strong  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogeD, 
imd  they  possess  undoubted  curative  properties  for  certain  diseases. 

Accommodation,  etc.,  at  the  Springs. 

The  springs  are  situated  in  an  area  of  13  acres,  enclosed  by  live 

fences  and  trees,  and  laid  out  in  pleasant  walks  and  lawns,  bordered' 

■by  flowers,  all    neatly  kept.      A  croquet-lawn   and   bowling-green 

f  have  also  been  laid  down.     The  hotel -accommodation  for  visitors  is 

ample.     The  Government  has  just  built  a  Sanatorium  capable  of 

accommodating  sixteen  persons.     The  tariff  is  fixed  at  £1  for  second- 

elaas  visitors,  and  £2  and  £2  2s.  per  week  for  first-class.     So  far  the 

Sanatorium  has  been  chiefly  used  by  patients  more  or  less  affected 

by  the  diseases  which  the  springs  give  relief  to  or  cure.     In  a  short 

time  stabling-accommodation  will   be  added,  and  those  who  hereto- 

I  fore  have  had  of  necessity  to  confine  their  rambles  to  the  vicinity  of 

the  house  and  grounds,  will  get  pleasant  drives  along  the  breeaiy 

plains. 

Mr,  Hood,  of  the  Jolliers  Pass  Hotel,  has  also  recently  erected  a 
commodious  two-story  house  within  a  few  chains  of  the  bathing- 
grounds,  With  first'clasB  appointments  and  every  convenience  for  his 
customers.     The  JolUe's  Pass  Hotel  (hcensed)  is  situated  two  miles 
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and  a  half  from  the  baths,  and  was  originally  bailt  by  the  Gover 
ment  as  an  accooimodatioti-house  for  travellers  croaaing  the  Pa 
the  great  highway  between  Nelson  and  Canterbury.     Mrs.  Laraert*| 
Temperance  Hotel  is  situated  at  Jack's  Pass,  about  one  mile  £ro0 
the  baths,  and  is  well  spoken  of. 

For  the  large  and  increasing  number  of   visitors,  the  bathing- 
accommodation  is  rather  limited.     During  the  1897-98  season  fuU|^| 
fifteen  hundred  people  came,  taking  twelve  thousand  baths  ;  of  the^H 
about   eight   thousand  were  taken  in  the  private  baths,  and  four 
thousand  in  the  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  baths. 

There  are  two  bath-houses,  containing  m  all  fourteen  private 
baths,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  mineral -water  and  a  cold  showe 
for  each.     The  water  is  brought  in  pipes  from  the  adja-cent  spring 
and,  to  permit  of  the  necessary  fall,  the  hatha  are  sunk  beneath  f 
flooring,  and  are  entered  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.     They  are  roomj 
being  6  ft,  by  2  ft.,  and  are  provided  with  hoists  suspended  from  th 
ceihng  to  give  the  bather  facility  for  turning  about.     The  temp 
ture  ranges  from  86''  to  97°  Fahr. ,  and  may  be  increased  at ' 
114^     Besides  the  private  baths,  there  are  a  ladies*  and  a 
meu*s  swimming-pool,  both  surrounded  by  high  iron  fences, 
men*3  pool  is  33  ft,  by  28  ft.     The  all-round  depth  is  5  ft,     In< 
to  cope  with  the  steadily  increasing  demand  on  the  accommodation, 
a  suite  of  dressing-rooms  is  to  be  built  before  the  1898-99  season, 
If  the  area  of  the  bath  could   be   extended   without   taking   from 
the  heat,   and    consequently   the   efficacy  of  the  waters,  it  would 
be  an  immense  boon  to  the  users  of  this  most  popular  pool.     The 
temperature  of  the  pool  is  So**  Fahr,,  and  is  so  comfortable  th 
once  in,  the  bather  hardly  cares  to  come  out  again.     The  charge  \ 
the  private  baths  is  Is.  each  or  83.  for  twelve,  while  for  the  pool 
a  bath  is  the  price.      Situated  in  the  grounds  is  a  spring  wheP 
visitors  may  not  only  assuage  their  thirst,  but  get  relief  for  stomach^ 
liver,  and  kidney  troubles  as  well.     The  water  is  warm,  and  when  f 
is  remembered  tliat  it  contains  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphurous 
acid,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  does  not  tasto  hke  nectar*. 
Despite  the  nausea  which  almost  overwhelms  them  at  every  draugh^ 
many  are  only  too  pleased  to  testify  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  th 
water. 

Sufiferera  from  chest  and  liver  complaints  are  also  provided  for- 
A  pipe  is  driven  into  the  ground  through  which  the  natural 
pass.     These  gases  arc  inhaled  by  the  patient,  and   this,  like  tii 
drinking  of  the  waters,  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  experience.    Mo 
people  do  it  from  a  sense  of  benefit  only,  and  many  who  would  inha 
the  fumes  cannot,  they  are  so  overpowering. 

A  comfortable  reading-room  has  been  provided  in  oounectiotJ 
with  the  baths,  on  the  tables  of  which  may  be  found  works  descrip- 
tive of  the  scenery,  resources,  and  history  of  New  Zealand,  also  a 
few  of  the  beat  monthlies,  Sec.  A  small  gas-holder  placed  over  one 
of  the  springs  collects  gas  to  hght  this  room,  and  a  service  ia  soon 
to  be  laid  on  to  the  Sanatorium. 
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A  post-  and  telegraph-office  supplies  facilities  for  communicating 
with  the  outside  world.  This  may  be  an  advantage  or  disadvantage, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  communications. 

Mabseuse  Available, 
In  premises  fitted  up  for  her  use,  Miss  Edith  Cook,  certificated 
masseuse,  practises  her  art.  She  has  great  experience,  and  those 
who  have  been  under  her  hands  testify  to  her  skill  as  a  manipuiator. 
In  fact,  it  has  come  to  be  recognised  that  the  bathing  and  the 
massage  treatment  go  hand  in  hand  towards  affecting  cures  in  cases 
of  muscular  ailments. 

I  Medical  Attendance  PROcuitABLE. 

Dr,  Little,  of  Culverden,  visits  the  springs  once  a  week  during 
the  season,  and  his  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitors  free  of 
charge.  If  urgently  required  he  can  be  comnmnicated  with  by  tele- 
phone at  any  moment. 

I  TouKisT  Season,  Chaeoes,  etc. 

The  tourist  season  extends  from  the  Ist  November  to  the  Ist 
May.  and  during  those  months  coaches  from  Calverden  to  Hanmer 
run  daily  up  and  down.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  coaches  only 
run  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  from  Calverden,  and  from  Hanmer  on 
Monday  and  Thursday.  The  baths  are  open  throughout  the  year  ; 
but  the  massage  treatment  can  only  be  obtained  during  the  summer 
months.  The  Government  Sanatorium  and  the  other  hotels,  of 
course,  provide  accommodation  all  the  year  round. 

Apart  from  the  cost  of  getting  there— the  railway  issue  through 
return  first-class  tickets  from  Christchurch  for  £1  lOa.,  and  from 
Dunedin,  £A  28.  6d. — Hanmer,  unlike  many  other  pleasure  resorts, 
is  not  an  expensive  place  to  stay  at.  There  are  no  **  extras/'  in  the 
shape  of  boating  and  driving  excursion s,  aa  in  the  cold  lakes 
district,  and  no  guide-fees,  as  in  the  alpine  district.  The  only  way 
one  can  make  extra  expense  is  to  indulge  in  a  superfluity  of  baths, 
and  that  is  hardly  likely.  The  cuticle  would  not  stand  it,  even  if  the 
pocket  could. 

Life  at  Hanmeb. 

The  daily  life  at  Hanmer  is  very  pleasant.  This  is  the  daily 
programme  for  visitors  to  the  Jollie's  Pass  Hotel,  and  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  it  admits  of  no  interval  for  yawning :  Breakfast  at  8, 
first  coach  to  the  baths  at  10.  bathing  till  11.30,  croquet  or  bowla 
till  the  coach  leaves  at  12,  lunch  at  1,  afternoon-tea  at  2.30,  second 
coach  to  the  baths  at  3,  bathing,  bowhng,  or  croqueting  till  the 
coach  leaves  at  5»  dinner  at  6,  collee  at  8,  drawing-room  or  smoke- 
room  company  conversation,  music,  cards,  dancing,  &c.,  till  bed -time. 

By  way  of  varying  the  monotony,  which  a  too  close  observance | 
of  the  twice-a-day  ia  apt  to  iea^  to,  parties  are  formed  for  expeditions' 
to  the  waterialls  up  Dog  Creek,  and  ihe  bush  at  Woodbank  Station. 

£>re  energetic  of  the  gentlemen  visitors  can  find  scope  enough 
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for  their  climbing  proclivities  in  attempting  such  peaks  as  Moui 
Perceval  (5,335  ft.)  and  Mount  Captain  (6, GOO  ft.).  On  a  clear  flay, 
from  either  of  these  peaks,  the  Port  Hills,  Lake  Ellesmere,  and  the 
long  sweep  of  the  Canterbury  Plains  to  the  ocean,  can  be  seen,  A 
favourite  climb  is  up  Joihe's  Pass  to  the  Saddle.  The  Pass  is  a  road 
cut  in  the  mountain-side,  and  the  grade  is  pretty  steep*  rising 
1,200  ft.  in  two  miles  and  a  haif.  The  height  of  the  Saddle 
above  the  sea-level  is  2,500  ft.,  and  a  commanding  view  is  obtained 
of  the  Leslie  Range,  the  Waiau  Biver,  from  the  gorge  where  it  enters 
the  plains  to  its  outlet  down  the  valley,  and  the  eye  takes  in  at 
once  the  whole  sweep  of  the  plain  within  its  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
resembling  the  bed  of  a  lake,  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  patch  of 
manuka  and  a  meandering  stream. 

Lovers  of  sport  have  ample  opportunity  for  indulging  their  pro- 
pensities.    There  is  good  fishing  in  the  Clarence,  the  Waiau,  the 
Hanmer,  and  their  tributary  streams ;  while  for  dog  and  gun  there 
such  game  as  hares,  rabbits,  wild  ducks,  and  swamp-hens.     Rabbif 
especially,  are  very  plentiful,  the  plains  being  within  their  ''  sphi 
of  influence,'*  for  the  fence,  barring  their  eastward  march,  runs  aloi 
the  spurs  of  the  Leslie  Hills. 

On  the  whole,  the  Hanmer  hot  springs  district  is  an  ideal  place 
for  a  holiday,  containing  as  it  does  such  advantages  in  its  brat-iu^ 
climate   and   its    healing    natural    waters,   while   its   many   socii 
amenities  help  to  make  a  stay  there  exceedingly  pleasant. 

Thb   Hanmer  Springs  considered  from  a  Chemical  anb 
Therapeutic  Point  of  View. 

The  analysis  of  water  taken  from  No.  1  Spring  at  Hanmer  Plains, 
made  at  the  Colonial  Museum  in  1891,  gave  these  results  : — 

Chloride  of  sodium      .,.  ...  ...  62'D9 

Chloride  of  potassium  ...  ...  015 

Chloride  of  lithium     ...  ...  ...  Trace 

Imiide  of  magnesium  ...  ♦..  ...  Trace 

GfiLrbonate  of  lime        *..  ...  ..,  0'65 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ...  ...  1*77 

Carbonate  of  iron        ...  ...  ...  0  05 

Sulphate  of  soda         ...  ...  ...  7*48 

Carbonate  of  soda       ...  ...  ...  2  66 

Phosphate  of  alumina  ...  ...  Trace 

Silica             ...             ...  ...  ...  2*63 


Total  grains  per  gallon 


77*38 


Gas — Sulphuretted  hydrogen    ...  ...        219 

An  analysis  made  ten  years  ago,  prior  to  the  earthquake  whicli 
occurred  in  1888,  by  Professor  Bickerton,  of  Christchurcb,  J* 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  includes  an  examination  of  the 
sadiment  and  organic  matter  contained  in  the  water.     The ; 
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0048 
0047 


9-940 
1-960 
0'400 
7-770 
56230 
0-640 


1'400 


0'187 
3-430 


-was  taken  from  Spring  No,  8  before  it  was  incorporated  with  No.  1 
Jt  is  as  follows  : — 

■         Sediment — Silica  and  free  sulphur 

H         Nitrogen  as  free  ammonia 

^1  „         aa  albuminoid  ammonia 

^^^v  as  nitric  acid  ... 

^^^P  Total  nitrogen 

^^^   Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  free 

^^^   Sulphate  of  lime 

^^^^  potash 

^^^^  soda 

V         Bicarbonate     „ 

M         Chloride 

H         Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 

^^^.  Total  fixed  matter  .,. 

W    1 


Total  grains  per  gallon 


76"940 
81-957 
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The  total  amounts  of  fixed  salts  in  the  two  analyses  correspond 
very  closely.  The  sulphates  and  carbonates  in  either  case  are  bo 
small  that  the  fact  of  their  varying  in  the  two  analyses  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance.  The  fact  of  the  discovery  of  traces  of  iodine  and 
lithium  in  the  recent  analysis  is  interesting. 

DfBECTIONS   FOR   USING  THE   BaTHS   AT   HaNMER   SanATOKIUM. 
[By  Chables  T.  W.  Little,  M,B.»  Ch.B.,  Visitiog  Medical  Offioer,] 

The  temperature  of  the  Hanmer  Baths  can  be  regulated  from 
cold  up  to  114'^  Falir,  Patients  are  cautioned  against  using  the 
baths  at  first  at  too  high  a  temperature,  and  against  remaining  too 
long  in  them.  The  caretaker  in  charge  will  be  glad  to  give  informa- 
tion on  this  point*  A  cold  shower  is  provided  with  each  bath. 
Invalids  and  those  unaccustomed  to  the  shower  must  use  it  with 
caution.  After  leaving  the  bath,  patients  should  cool  gradually,  and 
be  careful  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold. 

The  water  of  the  springs  is  laxative  and  diuretic,  and  may  at  first 
nauseate.  It  should  be  drunk  in  moderation,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  glasses  daily  for  a  commencement. 

'  During  their  stay  at  Hanmer,  visitors  are  recommended  to  freely 
take  exercise  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  The  Sanatorium 
affords  facilities  for  this,  The  walk  from  the  accommodation -houses 
to  the  springs  will  benefit  those  in  lair  health.  Those  suffering  from 
feeble  circulation,  and  those  convalescent  from  acute  diseases,  must 
be  specially  careful  with  regard  to  the  temperature  of  their  bath  and 
the  duration  of  their  bath,  and  should  first  ask  information  from  the 
caretaker. 

Patients  suffering  from  bronchial  catarrh  will  find  inhalation  of 
the  steam  beneficial,  but  must  carefully  avoid  cold  after  leaving  the 
hath*     For  local   affections  of  a  chronic  rheumatic    nature >  Ac., 
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patients  will  find  the  hot  douche  useful,  but  must  persist  in  its  Tl»e 
Massage  both  during  and  after  the  bath  is  here  very  useful. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  hetielit  derived  m  skin  affectioi] 
varies  much  with  individual  cases.     Dry  and  scaly  skin  a^ectioad 
generally  benefit  by  prolonged  immersion.     Irritable  and  moist  skilly 
affections,  on  the  other  hand,  benefit  more  by  a  short  immersion." 
Should  such  affections  be  agj^^ravated  by  the  treatment,  the  baths 
should  be  discontinued  for  a  time  at  least. 

The  benefit  derived  by  gouty  patients  has  been  found  to  vary 
with  the  case.     Patients  suffering  from  derangements  of  the  aliraenV'j 
ary  system  {constipation,  torpid  liver,  tfec),  asthma,  whooping-cough 
nervous  debility,   and  insomnia  have  testified  to  receiving  benefi 
from  a  stay  at  Hannier.     Giddiness,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  chilli- 
nesSi  nervous  depressioin  increased  irritability  of  the  skin,  ore  indii 
cations  either  that  the  baths  do  not  suit,  or  that  they  have  been 
freely  used  and  should  be  discontinued  for  a  day  or  two  at  least. 

Visitors  in  fair  health  will  find  a  plunge  in  the  swimming-pool 
very  enjoyable.  Visitors  to  the  Sanatorium  finding  no  appreciable 
benefit  from  the  first  few  baths  have  often  discontinued  them  alto- 
gether.  Provided  that  the  treatment  is  not  aggravating  the  com- 
plaint, such  action  does  not  give  the  springs  a  fair  trial.  In  chronic 
affections  a  long  course  of  treatment  is  often  required,  and  the 
immediate  bene  fit  is  not  seen. 


MOUNT   COOK,  ITS   GLACIERS,  AND   THE    HERMITAGI 
[From  the  *'Touri8ta'  Guide,"  Canterbury  DiBtriot.j 

Pairlie  to  Mount  Cook. 

Fairue   is   a   small    township,    situated   at   the   terminus    of    the 
Timaru  Branch  Hallway.       It  is  thirty-nine    miles    from    Timani» 
996  ft.  above  sea-lovel,  and  is  the  point  from   which  the  coacha4|fl 
start  for  Mount  Cook.      It  contains  two  hotels,  the   **  Gladstone  *^B 
and  the  **  Fairhe,*'  where  tourists  can  he  made  comfortable ;   tw<^ 
well-kept  stables,  both  now  owned  by   Messrs.   Kerr  and  Frayue^ 
where   good   liorses   and   vehicles   can   always  be    obtained ;    and 
several  stores,   &c.       A  medical  man  resides  in  the  place,       Th 
climate  is  bracing  and  healthy. 

Trains   leave   Tiraaru   for   Fairlie   at   4   p.m.    daily,  except 
Mondays,  when  they  leave  at  8  a.m.  and  5,20  p.m.      Trains  leav 
Fah'lie  for  Timara  daily  at  8.  a.m.,  with  an  extra  one  at  2.35  p.m. 
on  Mondays. 

The  Mount  Cook  coaches  leave  the  Gladstone  Hotel  at  8  a.m.  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  returning  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  distance  by  coach  route  from  Fairlie  to  the  Hermitage  is 
about  ninety-six  miles,  and  the  journey  is  done  in  two  days.     Tnemj 
is  httle  to  note  on  the  road  until  the  summit  of  Barkers  Past  ''^ 
reached,  when  a  fine  view  mav  be  had  of  the  Mackensie  PIj 
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extending  for  miles  in  every  direction*  The  long  drive  over  the 
plains  is  uniDteresting,  but  that  is  forgotten  once  the  beautifal 
Lake  Tekapo  comes  in  view,  and  the  hotel  at  its  southern  shore  is 
gained  in  time  for  lunch»  twenty-six  miles  having  been  accomplished. 
Fartlier  on,  at  Simon's  Pass,  there  is  an  extensive  and  unsurpassable 
panorama  of  mountains,  plains,  and  lakes  to  be  seen,  and,  as  the 
road  rises  at  Dover's  Pass,  Lake  Pukaki  and  the  Southern  Alps  are 
revealed.  At  Pukaki,  fifty-six  miles  from  Fairhe,  there  is  an 
accommodation  -  house  v^rhere  the  mght  is  spent.  Next  tlay  the 
<ioach  proceeds  along  the  western  shores  of  Pukaki  Lake,  and  on 
past  the  Glenianner  and  Birch  Hill  Sheep-stations,  and  around  the 
Bluff  at  **  Sebastopol,"  wliere  the  Hermitage  comes  in  sight. 
Within  an  hour  the  second  day's  traveL  forty  miles,  will  have  been 
completed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  sight  of  Mount 
<3ook  on  this  journey  is  obtained  from  Balmoral  Station  at  the 
Forks  Biver,  the  peak  being  similar  in  shape  %o  a  surveyor's  tent  in 
mid-air. 

Scale  of  charges  at  the  Gladstone  Hotel  {proprietor,  Gilmore) : 
63.  per  night — tea,  bed,  breakfast ;  at  Fairlie  Hotel  (proprietor, 
J.  Sullivan) :  68.  per  night — tea,  bed,  breakfast.  Coach -fare  to 
Mount  Cook  (return),  £3  IDs. 

Special  coa^ches,  single  and  double  buggies,  and  saddle-horses  by 
4irrangement — generally  about  10s.  a  day. 

Events  of  Inteeebt  to  Toukists  visiting  Mount  Cook, 
The  existence  of  the  Mackenzie  Plain  was  first  matie  known  in 
Ji  rather  romantic  manner  to  the  run  holders  who  had  taken  up  and 
stocked  the  lower  country.  In  1855  intelligence  was  received  by 
the  Messrs.  Rhodes  that  a  thousand  sheep  had  been  driven  off  their 
run,  near  Timaru,  by  one  Macken^iie,  who  w*as  tracked  by  their  agent 
through  what  is  now  known  as  the  Mackenzie  Pass,  and  captured 
by  him  in  the  very  act  of  herding  the  sheep.  Mackenzie,  however, 
-escaped,  but  was  soon  afterwards  recaptured  by  Sergeant  Seager,  of 
the  Poiice  Force,  and  lodged  in  Lyttelton  Gaol.  He  was  sentenced 
to  live  years*  hard  labour,  again  escaped,  was  recaptured,  and  finally 
pardoned.  It  is  said  he  went  to  Australia,  but,  unable  to  restrain 
his  free  booting  propensities,  repeated  his  offences  there,  and  was 
^ain  iiTi prisoned.  The  country  thus  discovered  was  soon  taken  up 
a.nd  stocked  with  sheep.  It  is  very  dry  and  treeless,  and  the  rainfall 
is  leas  than  in  any  other  part  of  Canterbury.  In  summer  it  is  hot, 
and  in  winter  intensely  cold.  It  is,  however,  most  healthy  and 
invigorating.  Early  settlers  say  that  before  the  grass  had  been 
burut  moa- bones  were  to  be  found  in  numbers  lying  on  the  surface 
-of  the  ground. 

The  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  this 
part  of  New  Zealand  were  Dr.  Yon  Haast  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Sealey,  of 
Timaru.  The  latter  gentleman  in  the  early  sixties  took  many 
excellent  photographs  of  it,  which  a*re  still  exliibited  in  the  Chinst- 
church  Museum. 
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Ill  1873,  Governor  Sir  George  Bo  wen,  with  a  large  party,  visa! 
Mount  Cook,  and  caniped  in  what  is  now  called  Governor's  Bu&i 
most  of  which  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Melville  Gray,  of  TimAri 
After  Sir  George  Bo  wen 'b  visit  many  parties  followed  his  exaznpl 
and  Mount  Cook  gradimlly  became  more  and  more  famous.  In 
1882,  Mr.  Green,  accompanied  by  two  Swiss  guides*  made  his  well- 
known  attempt  to  ascend  Mount  Cook,  and  all  but  succeeded.  In 
1884,  Mr.  F*  C.  Huddlestone  formed  a  company,  and  built  part  of 
the  present  **  Hermitage/'  which  has  since  grown  into  a  large  and 
comfortable  accommodation -house.  In  1887,  the  first  regular 
coaching- service  was  established. 

Messrs.  Manncring  and  Dixon  tried  for  many  years  to  reach 
top  of  Mount  Cook,  and,  like  Mr.  Green,  nearly  succeeded ;  but 
Mr.  T.  C*  Fyfe,  the  present  guide,  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  really  vaoquish  the  mountain,  for  on  the  25th  December, 
1894,  with  Messrs.  Graham  and  Clarke  as  companions,  he  made  % 
complete  ascent.  Shortly  after  Fyfe  had  succeeded,  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
arrived  from  England,  and  brought  with  him  Zurbriggen,  the  famoi 
Swiss  guide,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  scahng  Mount  Cook.  / 
however,  Mr.  Fyfe  had  forestalled  him,  and  gained  the  honour 
teiog  first,  he  turned  his  attention  to  other  large  mountains^  ai 
ascended  Mount  Sefton  (described  by  Zurbriggen  as  being  one  of  thi 
most  diflicult  mountains  he  was  ever  on),  Mount  Tasman,  am 
several  others,  and  finally  made  a  pass  from  the  Hooker  Glacier  to 
the  West  Coast,  over  what  is  now  called  Fitzgerald  Pass,  and 
returned  tnu  the  Fox  and  Tasman  Glaciers.  Although  FitzgeraJd 
did  not  try  Mount  Cook,  Zurbriggen  ascended  it  by  an  entirely  new 
route. 

MouKT  Cook. 

Mount  Cook  (Aorangi)  (12,349  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  New 
Zealand,  is  surrounded  by  gigantic  peaks  and  great  glaciers,  and 
covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow  from  an  altitude  of  7,000 
Situated  near  its  base  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  spur,  and  witbil 
twenty  minutes'  walk  of  the  terminal  face  of  the  Mueller  Glacier,  " 
the  '*  Hermitage'*  accommodation -house,  tli^  finest  centre  in  Ne' 
Zealand  from  which  to  make  mountaineering  expediiions*  Hi 
the  ordinary  tourist  may  see  mountain  scenery  of  much  grandi 
or  may  visit  the  great  Tasman  Glacier,  eighteen  miles  long,  and 
vary^ing  from  one  to  two  miles  in  width  ;  the  Mueller  Glacier,  eight 
miles  and  a  half,  with  an  average  width  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
the  Hooker  Glacier,  seven  miles  and  a  half;  and  the  Murchison, 
miles.  He  may  see  huge  ice-falls  and  moraines,  deep  crevasse 
rivers  flowing  from  icy  caverns  or  between  walla  of  ice,  avalanch* 
fields  of  snow,  seracs  or  ice  pinnacles— in  fact,  here  is  a  virgin  field 
equal  in  grandeur  to  Switzerland,  and  unsurpassed  by  anything  ob 
this  side  of  the  world.  Space  will  not  allow  of  adequate  description 
of  all  that  may  be  seen  and  done  ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  there 
are  nimibers  of  peaks  which  have  never  been  ascended,  and  remain 
for  the  enterprising  mountaineer  to  conquer. 
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Apart  from  sight-seeing  alone,  she  hotaoist  will  here  find  much 
to  interest  him  :  the  flora  in  most  places  remains  in  its  na,tive  state. 
Scrub  and  hush  grow  to  an  altitude  of  4,000  ft.,  and  vegetation 
ceases  entirely  at  6,500  ft.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  sub-alpine 
Bhrubs,  plants,  and  ferns  are  well  represented.  This  region  affords 
the  geologist  a  fine  field  for  the  study  of  glacial  action,  past  and  pre- 
sent. The  marks  left  by  ancient  glaciers  may  be  seen  on  every  side, 
as  he  drives  over  the  Mackenzie  Plain  a ;  they  are  visible  in  the 
lakes  and  old  moraines,  in  the  rounded  hills,  and  ice-carried  rocks* 

A  continuous  Une  o!  lateral  moraine  marks  the  range  west  of  the 
Tasman  Kiver.  It  stretches  from  Sebastopol  to  Pukaki,  but  ia  at 
such  an  elevation  that  it  cannot  clearly  be  seen  from  the  coach-road ; 
a  good  view  may,  however,  bo  obtained  from  Braemar. 

The  downs  between  Burnett's  Mount  Cook  Station  and  Tekapo 
are  worthy  of  attention »  Originally  deposited  by  a  great  glacier, 
they  have  been  cut  into  or  overflowed  by  smaller  glaciers  of  more 
recent  date,  which  have  in  their  turn  disappeared,  and  left  in  some 
ca.ses  smooth  beds,  miles  in  length,  with  more  or  less  complete 
lateral  moraines. 

Near  the  **  Hermitage  "  are  good  examples  of  ice-polished  cHCfs, 
grooved  rocks,  and  moraines  in  all  stages  of  formation. 

Numerous  moa-bones  have  been  found  all  over  the  Mackenzie 
Plains,  and  as  far  up  the  Tasman  Valley  as  Glentanner  Station,  and 
Maori  stone  axes  at  the  head  of  Pukaki  Lake. 

The  '' Hekmitaob/' 

The  "Hermitage'*  is  a  well-built  hotel,  containinsj  altogether 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five  rooms.  The  old  portion  has  just  been 
relined  with  wood,  and  the  whole  house  much  improved.  All  the 
rooms  are  comfortable :  the  dining-room  is  large  and  well  ventilated, 
and  the  bath-rooms  have  a  hot-  and  cold-water  supply  laid  on.  It  ia 
situated  close  to  the  lateral  moraine  of  the  Mueller  Glacier,  and  is 
2,506  ft.  above  sea- level.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boss  have  been  placed  in  charge  ; 
so  that  visitors  may  depend  on  being  made  comfortable,  and  on 
having  their  wants  cheerfully  attended  to.  It  has  a  small  stable 
and  good  paddock- accommodation.  A  supply  of  horse- feed  is  always 
kept,  and  six  rugs  for  covering  horses.  Horses,  quiet  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  country,  may  be  hired  by  visitors.  The  services  of  the 
well-known  alpine-climber,  Mr,  T.  G.  Fyfe,  have  been  secured,  so 
that  any  one  ambitious  of  doing  a  little  mountaineering  will  find  a 
good  and  competent  guide,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  district, 
ready  to  assist  them. 

The  hotel  charges  are  lOs.  per  diem;  horses,  7s.  6d.  per  diem; 
guide,  10s.  per  diem  for  one  tourist,  i5s.  for  two,  £1  Is,  for  three, 
and  £1  5s,  for  any  other  number.  Special  trips  with  one  toiurist,  £1 
per  day. 

The  best  season  for  visiting  the  **  Hermitage"  is  from  the  beginning 
of  November  to  the  end  of  April ;  for  mountaineering  expeditions^ 
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from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  end  of  March.     In  commoD 
.with  all  niouDtainoas  districts,  this  is  subject   to   severe    stonna 
Stilly  OD  the  whole,  the  climate  is  dehghtful,  and  the  clearness  and ' 
rarity  of  the  air  is  most  iovigorating. 

The  Government  have  had  tracks  made  to  various  points  of 
interest ;  have  built  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  Hooker  River,  not 
far  from  the  **  Hermitage,"  on  the  track  to  the  Hooker  Glacier,  and 
have  also  put  a  wire  rope  and  cage  over  the  river  at  the  crossing  of 
I  the  road  leading  to  the  Ball  Hot. 

To  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen  would  take  at  least  a  week,  bat_ 
tourists  with  a  limited  amount  of  time  can  arrange  to  visit  any  ^ 
the  following  places  :— 

1.  The  crest  of  the  great  morame  of  the  Mueller  Glacier,  vid\ 
track  at  the  back  of  the  hotel :  This  pomt  is  2,878  ft,  above  sea^level^ 
and  not  quite  half  a  mile  away.     From  it  may  be  seen  good  viewi 
of  part  of  the  Mueller  and  Hooker  Glaciers,  and  of  Cook.  Sefton,^ 
Stokes,  atid  the  mass  of  mountains  enclosing  the  Hooker  Valley. 

2,  The  terminal  face  of  the  Mueller  Glacier,  to  see  the  ice*clife^ 
J  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

3,  Across  the  Hooker  Suspension  Bridge  to  the  Hooker  Glacier^ 
two  miles  and  a  half. 

4.  To  Kea  Point,  from  which  the  avalanches  falling  from  Mou 
Sefton  may  be  seen  to  advantage,  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  from  the 
across  the  moraine-covered  ice  of  the  Mueller  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sefton  :  total  distance,  two  miles  and  a  quarter. 

5*  The  most  extensive  view  obtainable  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  hotel  is  said  to  be  had  from  the  top  of  the  Sealy  Range^ 
From  this  point  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mueller  Glacier  can  " 
seen ,  marked  by  extremely  regular  medial  moraines  formed  by  tht 
influx  of  the  Metelille  and  Sladden  Glaciers ;  also  parts  of  thf 
Hooker  and  Tasman  Glaciers,  and  many  fine  peaks  and  mountains," 
'The  last  half-mile  of  the  track  is  steep,  for  the  spur  is  quite  5,000  ft. 
high ;  but  the  view  will  well  repay  visitors  for  the  exertion  of  cHmb- 
ing«  Near  the  top  m  a  small  lakc^  at  which  a  hah  can  be  called  asd 
tea  made. 

6.  Governor's  Bush  makes  a  nice  picnic-ground,  and  Black  Birch 
Creek,  at  the  back  of  it,  is  worthy  of  a  visit  when  a  spell  from  more 
arduous  trips  is  desired.  The  bush  is  chiefly  birch,  or,  more  pro* 
perly,  beech,  but  most  of  the  sub-alpine  pines  and  shrubs  will  be 
found  in  it.     Distance,  a  mile  and  a  half. 

7.  Tourists  are  recommended  to  visit  the  Ball  Hut,  on  the  Tasman 
Glacier, distant  about  twelve  miles  from  the  **  Hermitage."  Aver 
fair  horse -track  has  been  made  to  this,  so  that  visitors  can  ride  thfl 
whole  distance  in  about  three  hours.  If  an  early  start  is  madep' 
much  may  be  seen  in  one  day  ;  but  it  is  better  to  spend  a  night  i 
two  at  the  hut,  and  thus  avoid  the  fatigue  and  hurry  consequent  on 
trjing  to  do  too  much  in  one  day.  This  hut  is  about  22  ft.  by  12  ft., 
divided  into  two  compartments,  each  containing  four  bunks.  It  is 
lined  with  Willesden  roofing -paper,  and  is  quite  clean,  and  (airly 
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<som  fort  able.  A  supply  of  betiding  ie  kept  in  damp-proof  boxes,  also 
food-  and  cookipg-atensils.  It  was  bulk  in  1891  by  the  Government, 
and  was  opened  by  Lord  Onslow,  at  that  time  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  Many  visitors  have  made  use  of  it,  including  not  a  few 
ladies*  It  is  situated  in  a  hollow  between  the  hill  and  the  Tasman 
Glacier,  a  httle  south  of  the  Ball  Glacier,  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Green's 
fifth  camp.  This  place  was  also  used,  as  the  base  of  their  operations, 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leridenfeldt,  Messrs.  Mannering  and  Dixon,  Zuf- 
brijjgen,  and  many  others.  Ten  minutes  from  the  hut  is  sutljcient 
to  take  you  to  the  clear  ice  of  the  Tasjnan  Glacier,  after  which  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  walk  anywhere,  for  the  weathered  surface 
affords  a  secure  footing,  and  is  uol  fatiguing  to  walk  upon.  Visitors 
abould  go  at  least  as  far  as  the  Hochstetter  Ice- fall,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  the  Southern  Alps,  situated  about  two  miles  distant  from 
ihe  hut. 

An  extensive  view  of  the  Tasman  Glacier  (which  is  a  little  larger 
than  any  of  the  Swiss  glaciers),  and  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
especially  of  De  laBeche,  Elie  deBeaumoot,  the  Hochstetter  Dome, 
and  Make  Brun  may  be  obtained  by  ascending  a  few  hundred  feet 
on  the  spur  between  the  Ball  Glacier  and  the  hut. 

18.  With  the  object  of  giving  tomists  a  better  chance  of  seeing 
the  Tasman  Glacier,  and  of  bringing  the  top  of  Hochstetter  Dome 
within  their  reach,  the  Government  is  going  to  erect  another  hut 
similar  to  the  one  at  the  Ball  Glacier^  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tasman 

to  lacier,  near  Mount  Malte  Bruu,  The  materials  for  it  are  now  at 
the  terminal  face  of  the  Tasman  Glacier,  and  will  be  carried  forward 
in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  winter  snow  has  melted.  The  Hoch- 
Btetter  Dome,  9,258  ft.  high,  has  already  been  climbed  by  many 
people.  The  first  ascent  was  made  by  Dr.  Lendenfeldt  and  his  wife 
in  lb83,  and  it  has  since  been  visited  by  other  ladies.  The  ascent 
is  an  easy  and  safe  one  ;  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  steps 
^need  be  cut  m  the  ice,  and  once  on  the  summit  a  grand  view  of  the 
>uthern  Alps  and  of  the  Tasman  Sea  and  the  wooded  spurs  of  the 
^'^est  Coast  is  beheld.  To  those  unaccustomed  to  mountain 
eliuibing,  the  Hochstetter  Dome  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
experiencing  the  pleasures  found  so  fascinating  by  mountaineers 
without  being  subject  to  too  much  hardship. 

9.  The  Murchison  Glacier  is  just  seven  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  Ball  Hut.  This  makes  an  interesting  trip,  though  visitors  will 
have  to  camp  out  at  least  one  night.  However,  as  plenty  of  fire- 
wood is  to  be  found  in  the  Murchison  Valley,  even  close  up  to  the 
glaciers,  with  proper  precautions,  this  may  be  done  in  a  fairly  com- 
iortable  manner. 

10.  Tourists  fond  of  climbing  should  return  to  the  **  Hermitage** 
from  the  Ball  Hut  vUt  the  Ball  Pass  (altitude  about  7,000  ft.)  and 
Hooker  Glacier*  The  total  distance  is  only  a  little  over  nine 
miles.  It  is,  however,  rough,  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted 
without  a  guide*  Two  tourists  made  this  pass  in  the  season  of 
1896-97  by  themselves.     Both  were  inexperienced  men,  and  one  of 
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them,  unaware  of  the  danger,  stepped  on  a  steep  ice-face  on  tha 
Hooker  side  of  the  range,  and  was  immediately  precipitated  witf 
great  velocity  some  300  ft,  down  the  glacier.  He  fortunately  esc&p 
with  no  worse  injm*ies  than  a  severe  sprain  and  many  very 
bruises,  but  had  to  remain  out  all  night,  while  his  friend  went  Uy' 
the  "Hermitage*'  for  assistance.  The  rescuing-party  found  him 
pluckily  crawling  towards  the  hotel,  and  carried  him  in.  With  a 
guide  there  is  no  danger  in  making  the  pass. 

The  above  are  the  principal  and  most  accessible  places  tourists 
should  visit ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  alpine  work,  and  by 
consulting  the  guide  visitors  will  find  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for 
any  number  of  interesting  expeditions,  both  on  glaciers  and  mouii*j 
tains*  One  of  these  expeditions  is  to  the  head  of  the  Mueller  Glaciee 
It  is  rough  and  crevasaed  at  the  bend,  but  by  keeping  on  the  south^ 
side  for  a  mile  after  leaving  Kea  Point  this  may  be  avoided.  After 
that  the  ice  is  smooth  and  good  to  travel  on. 

TiBX-K  of  MAiL-anRVicH  between  Fairlie  ewd  Pdkaki  and  HxainTAOi 
(Oontraotors,  Maasrs.  Rerr  acid  Frayne)  from  lat  January,  1897,  to 
Slflt  Deoember^  1899. 

OtUwards. 


Scmr. 


Leave 
Airive 
Leave 
Arrive 
Leave 
Arrive 


Fairlie 
Burke 'a  P&ifi 

Lake  Tekapo 

f  Lake  Pukaki 


Tuesdays  and  Fridays 


7,30^,111, 
9.30  a.m. 
9.4^  a^^m. 
13  Qoon. 
1  p.m. 
6  p.m. 


N.B. — Twice  weekly*  from  Ist  December  to  30tb  April ;  and  once  weekly,  on 
Tuesdays  outwardg  atid  Wednesdays  inwards,  from  1st  May  to  30tb  November* 
Fairlie  to  Lake  Pukaki ;  and  an  extra  weekly  eervioe  as  far  as  Barke's  Paati  on 
Fridays  outwards  and  Saturdays  mwarde,  from  1st  May  to  30th  November. 


Leave 
Arrive 


Leave 
Arrive 
Leave 
Arrive 
Leave 
Arrive 


Lake  Fitkaki  a^td  Hermitage. — Outwards. 
. .  I  Lake  Pukaki    I  Wednesdays 
. .  I  Hermitage   . .  | 

N.B.^From  lat  December  to  30th  April. 
Lake  Pukaki  and  Jfairlie. ^Inwards, 


I  Lake  Pukaki 
I  Lake  Tekapo 


Burke's  Pass 


Wednesdays  and  Saturday  a 


. .  I  Falrlte 
[See  note  against  outwards  time> table.] 

Lake  Pukaki  and  Hermitage. — Inwards, 
. .  I  Hermitage    .  *  I  Fridays  *  * 

..     Lake  Pukaki  • 


7.30  aon. 
4.30  pjEL 


7.30  a.ia. 
13.30  p.m. 
1.30  p.m. 
3.30  p.m. 
3.45  p.m. 
5.45  p  JA. 


7.30  a,m. 
4,30  P.TII. 


N.B.— From  Ist  Deoember  to  30th  Aptil. 


AT  0IJTBS 


BLOOKBT 
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Bound  tickets,  Dunedic  to  Mount  Oook,  £5  5s.  first,  £4  128.  ad,  second; 
round  tickets,  Chrietcburch  to  Mouot  Qook^  £4  ISa.  first,  £4  7s.  6d.  secood ; 
available  by  coach  Froiti  Kurow  or  Fairlie^  return iug  bj  either  rout«. 

Co&oh-fare  alone,  Kurow  to  Pukaki.  17s.  Gd. ;  Fairlie  to  Hermitage,  £3  X2a.  6d. 
return. 

Glaciers  at  the   Head   of   the   Clyde  and  Havelook  Rivkks. 

I  To  reach  this  country  you  go  by  rail  to  Mooat  Somers,  a  distance 
of  seventy-eight  miles  from  Christchurch,  where  there  is  a  fair  op- 
country  hotel. 

Leaving  Mount  Somers,  you  follow  the  Asbburton  Gorge  Eoad, 
skirting  the  Ashburfcon  River  the  whole  way,  till  you  come  to- 
Hakatere  Station,  fifteen  miles  from  Mount  Somers,  through  open 
pastoral  country  by  good  driving-road*  From  Hakatere^  2,000  ft. 
above  sea-level,  there  are  two  roads,  one  leading  to  Lake  Heron  and 
Ihe  Eakaia  River,  the  other  taking  you  to  the  Rangitata,  and  the 
latter  is  the  one  the  tourist  follows. 

From  Hakatere  to  the  Potts  River  is  a  distance  of  eleven  mile* 
by  good  driving-road,  through  open  tussock  country,  passing  on  the 
way  two  small  lakes — Tripp  and  Howard — lying  at  an  altitude  of 
2,193  ft.  Before  descending  into  the  Potts  River,  a  magnilicent  view 
of  Mount  Tyndal  and  Cloudy  Peak,  and  the  whole  of  the  glacier 
region  at  the  head  of  the  Havelcck  and  Clyde  Rivers  is  to  be  had — 
peak  above  peak  in  bold  majestic  outlines,  all  glistening  in  snow  and 
icse,  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

At  the  Potts  River  there  are  branch  roads,  the  main  one  crossing 
Ihe  Rangitata  River  and  taking  you  to  Mesopotamia  Station,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  passing  on  the  way  the  lonely  giuve  of 
Dr.  Sinclair,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Rangitata  on  the  26th  March, 
1861,  white  engaged  with  Von  Haast  in  nmking  a  geological  survey 
of  the  country.  Mesopotamia  was  owned  in  1861  by  Mr.  S,  Butler^ 
the  author  of  *'  Erebwon." 

To  the  west  of  Mesopotamia  Homestead  is  Mount  Sinclaiiv 
7,022  ft,,  which  affords  an  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Rangitata  and  Ashbnrton,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Canterbury  Plains.  Also  from  here  the  Southern  Alps  appear  in  all 
theii'  sublime  grandeur,  the  towering  peak  of  Aorangi  (Mount  Cook) 
BtaBding  above  them  alh  From  the  Potts,  where  you  ford,  there  is 
a  fair  driving-track  across  the  flats  alongside  the  Rangitata  River, 
till  you  come  to  Mr.  Knight's  homestead  at  the  Jumped-up  Downs, 
eight  miles  from  the  Potts  River.  Here  the  vehicles  will  have  to  be 
left,  and  the  rest  of  iht;  trip  done  on  horseback,  with  pack-horses  to 
carry  the  equipment. 

Opposite  this  point  the  Rangitata  River  diverges  into  the  Clyde 
and  Havelock  Rivers,  and,  commencing  with  the  latter,  yon  ford  the 
Clyde,  and  wend  your  way  up  the  river-bed,  the  scenery  increasing 
in  grandeur  as  you  ascend,  peak  above  peak  appearing  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.  The  mountains  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  are 
noi  very  picturesque,  while  on  the  northern  bank  rise  the  precipitoua 
flanks  of  Clondv  Peak. 
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TeB  mOes  from  the  Juniped-up  Dowds  you  come  to  Findlay'i 
Bush,  2,550  ft.,  a  first-rate  camping-gronnd,  and  from   which 
can  ascend  the  Forbes  River  and  explore  the  glaciers  at  its  i 
It  18  rough  walking  up  the  Forbes,  but  you  are  fully  recorapena 
the  wild  graDdcur  of  the  scenery. 

From  Fiiidlay's  Bush  you  ascend  the  Havelock  River  for  about, 
four  miles,  to  where  two  streams  join  the  main  one.     This  is  as  fa 
as   the  horses  can  be  taken.     Here  there  is  a  good  camping-sp 
among  the  to  tar  a  bush,  and  visit  oi*s  during  Dece  tuber  or  Janaa 
will  find  the  Banunculns  lyallii  and  other  alpine  plants  in  ail  thefi 
pristine  grandeur. 

From  this  camp  the  almost  unknown  country  around  Mount  Tyn- 
dall  can  be  explored  ;  and,  as  you  ascend  the  river,  huge  mountains 
filaod  around  you  in  all  their  stern  majesty,  with  cascades  descend 
ing  trheir  sides,  in  many  places  a  sheer  drop  of  some  hundreds  < 
feet.  The  Jumped-up  Downs,  1,900  ft.,  is  a  good  spot  from  whie 
ifj  chmb  tlie  Cloudy  Peak  Range,  and  to  scale  Cloudy  Pe 
<7.870ft.) 

From  the  Jumped-up  Downs  to  McRae's  old  homestead  is 
four  miles  and  a  half,  all  river-bed  travelling;  and  from  here 
you  can  explore  the  Lawrence  River.  From  the  old  homestead 
to  the  flat  at  the  last  camp  is  five  miles  and  a  half,  all  up  thd 
river-bed. 

The  Frances,  the  Agnes,  and  the  Shanks  Glaciers,  and  the  whole 
of  ihe  country  around  Mount  Goethe  can  be  explored  from  here.  A 
short  distance  above  the  camp  the  Shanks  River  joins  the  Clyde, 
the  view  up  the  first-named  being  very  fine,  as  it  flows  through 
an  immense  tissnre.  The  Frances  Glacier  is  the  largest,  being 
about  1,300  ft.  wide.  The  extremity  is  a  straight  wall  150  ft.  high, 
in  the  creek  of  wdiich  there  is  an  ice- vault,  from  which  the  stream 
rushes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  wild  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  varied  shapes  of  the  mountains  around  yc 
Needles  are  seldom  seen,  but  high  pyramidal  peaks  frequently  TU 
above  the  general  line  of  the  chain,  and  some  of  them  are 
precipitous  that  for  several  thousand  feet  no  snow  can  cling  to  their 
walls,  which  stand  above  the  dazzling  garment  at  their  feet  in  stern 
giandeur. 

December  to  the  end  of  April  is  the  best  time  for  this  eKCursion. 

The  eqm'pment  of  the  party  depends  upon  the  number,  and  the 
amount  they  can  spend.  In  any  case  good  strong  vehicles,  ridiDg- 
and  pack-horses,  tents,  cooking-  and  eating-utensils,  bedding  and 
provisions  are  essential.  Mutton  may  be  purchased  from  the 
stations  eii  route. 

Distances. — Mount  Somers  to  Hakatere  (by  vehicle),  fifteen 
miles;  Hakatere  to  Jumped-up  Downs  (by  vehicle),  nineteen  miles; 
Jumped-up  Downs  to  last  camp  on  Havelock  (by  horse),  fourteen 
miles ;  Jumped-up  Downs  to  last  camp  on  Clyde  (by  horse),  ten 
miles. 
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Hasatbbe  Station  to  Lajtb  Hebon. 

A  mile  and  a  quarter  after  leaTing  Hakatere   Station,   before 
lo,    you    ford    the    Ashburton    River,    and    a    mile    and 
lliiee«qnarters  further  on  you  pass   the  Maori  lakes,  and  come 
dent  Hills   Station,   five  miles   from   Hakatere.      Here   the   ro 
brwiches^  cue  going   to  Dunbar's  Station,   at   the   head   of 
Heron,  and  the  other  going  to  Musgrave  s  Station,  at  the  foot  of  tb 
lake,  and  is  the  one  you  take. 

After  leaving  Clent  Htlls  there  is  nothing  much  of  note,  exeepi? 
a  picturesque  view  of   the  Cameron  and  Ashburton  GlacierSi  and 
Mount  Arrowsmith,  until  you  arrive  at  Musgrave 's  Station,  which  ia.j 
Mteen  miles  from  Hakatere  by  a  good  driving-road,  passing  ihrougb 
pastoral  country. 

Lake  Heron,  which  is  2,276  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  of  an  area  of 
1,600  acres,  is  teeming  with  brown  trout,  which  grow  to  a  great 
suce.  201b,  being  common.  They  will  not  rise  to  any  bait,  being 
only  procurable  by  netting,  or  spearing  by  torchlight  in  the  shallows 
of  the  lake.  Musgrave's  station  is  the  turning-o£f  point  to  visit  the 
^aeier^  at  the  heads  of  the  Cameron  and  Ashburton  Rivers,  and  it 
1ft  also  where  the  vehicles  will  have  to  be  left. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  station  you  ford  the  Lake  Stream,  and  cross 

the  ahingle-fans  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cameron,  and  thence  up  that 

river,  the   travelling   being  good  until  you  get  to  where  the  half 

branches  oS  to  the  Ashburton  Kiver.     This  is  six  miles  and  a  half 

from  Lake  Heron,  and  from  here  you  follow  the  Cameron  up  for 

Bame  four  miles  till  you   come   to   a   grassy   island   between   two 

Streams,  where  you  camp  and  leave  the  horses^ 

^m       From  here  you  can  work  the  Cameron,  the  Douglas,  and  Ash- 

^nortoD  Glaciers,  and  ascend  Mount  Arrowsmith,  9,171  ft.  in  altitude. 

^TThese  glaciers,  although  of  no  great  size,  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 

especially  the  Ashburton  one.  the  ice  of  which  is  quite  pure,  and  is 

broken  half  a  mUe  above  its  termination  into  numerous  fine  seraca, 

forming  splendid  ice  cascades. 

(Another  way  to  reach  the  AshburtOQ  Glacier  is  by  following 
the  track  that  leaves  the  Cameron  six  miles  and  a  half  from 
Lake  Heron,  and  goes  through  a  pass,  4,200  ft.,  on  the  Wild  Man*8 
"Hill,  and  descends  into  the  Ashburton  River,  two  miles  from  where 
vou  leave  the  Cameron.  Going  up  the  Ashburton  you  come  to  a 
hut.  two  miles  from  where  you  first  strike  the  river,  and  three  miles 
further  on  is  the  glacier. 

■  Dwfa^es.— Hakatere  Station  to  Musgrave's  Station  {by  vehicle), 
fiTteen  miles ;  Musgrave's  Station  to  head  of  Cameron  {by  horses), 
eleven  miles, 

■  Lake  Heron  to  thb  Hkad  of  the  Bakaia  River. 

To  reach  the  Rakaia  from  Lake  Heron   you  follow  down   the 
valley  of  the  Lake  Stream,  and  seven  miles  and  a  half  after  leaving 
fa    the  lake  you  arrive  at  a  hut,  2,110  ft,,  situated  on  the  banks  - 
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firnall  stream,  among  some  tawhai  bush,  A  mile  and  a  ha 
further  on  is  where  the  Lake  StreaiD  joins  the  Rakaia^  the  track 
being  down  the  river-bed.  This  junction  is  1,980  ft,  above  sea- 
level.  From  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  Looper  River  is  ten  miles, 
and  there  being  no  definite  track,  you  have  to  pick  the  best  route 
you  can  up  the  Bakaia  River-bed.  The  northern  banks  of  the 
river  are  steep,  and  covered  for  some  distance  up  with  totara  and 
toatoa  bush,  while  here  and  there  on  the  southern  bank  are  clumps 
of  kowhai  and  totara.  Just  before  yon  reach  the  Louper  there  is  a 
good  camping- ground  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Rakaia,  where 
the  horses  may  be  left. 

The  mouth  of  the  Louper  is  2,958  ft,  above  sea-level,  and  by 
•following  the  track  up  the  stream,  going  four  miles,  you  reach  Whit- 
combe's  Pass,  4,212  ft.  From  the  Pass  you  can  pursue  your  journey 
*down  the  western  side,  and  eventually  reach  Hokitika. 

From  the  camp  on  the  Rakaia  you  can  explore  the  whole  of  the 
•glaciers  at  the  head  of  that  river.  Two  miles  and  a  half  past  the 
mouth  of  the  Louper,  and  opposite  the  terminal  face  of  the  Ramsay 
Glacier,  you  come  to  Mein's  Knob,  4,437  ft.  above  sea-level,  and 
from  it  a  view  magnificent  in  the  extreme  can  be  had,  "  To  the 
west  is  the  Lyeli  Glacier,  which  is  of  considerable  dimensions.  The 
lower  portion  of  this  glacier  is  covered  with  debris,  but  higher  up  it 
shows  its  structure  in  many  seracHf  exhibiting  peculiar  green  and 
^bluish  hues.  Round  the  glacier  rise  peak  upon  peak,  sending  down 
their  ice-streams.  Among  them  the  rocky  pyramid  of  Mount 
Tyndall  is  conspicuous,  enveloped  in  vast  snow-fields.  Towards  the 
north,  Mount  Kinkel,  a  high  dome- shaped  mount  am,  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  lies  between  two  glaciers ;  Mount  Ramsay,  another 
majestic  mountain,  lies  between  Mount  Einkel  and  Mount  Whit- 
combe.  It  18  impossible  to  convey  in  words  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
rugged  mountain  and  its  eastern  neighbour,  Mount  Whitcombe : 
turrets,  pinnacles,  and  minarets  rise  all  along  the  serrated  edges,  and 
the  rocky  face  is  in  most  instances  so  steep  that  no  snow  can  lie 
upran  it,  altogether  forming  a  panorama  which,  for  diversity  of 
scenery  and  its  wild  alpine  character,  is  second  to  none  in  New 
Zealand," 

instances. — Lake  Heron  to  junction  of  Lake  Stream  with  Rakaia 
(by  horse),  nine  miles ;  junction  of  Lake  Stream  and  Rakaia  to 
Louper  Stream  (by  horse),  ten  miies  ;  mouth  of  Louper  to  Whit- 
combe's  Pass  (on  foot),  four  miles. 

Lake  Lyndon  to  Browninq's  Pass. 

Forty-four  miles  from  Chriatchurch  by  rail  and  you  arrive  at 
Springfield,  the  starting-point  of  the  tour  to  Browning's  PaM. 
Thirteen  miles  from  Springfield  by  vehicle  you  come  to  Ij^ke 
Lyndon,  which  is  2,730  ft*  above  sea- level,  of  an  area  of  about  290 
acres,  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  from  3  to  25  chains  in  width. 
In  severe  winters  it  is  frozen  over,  and  affords  a  good  akating* 
ground. 
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You  leave  the  West  Coast  Road  at  Lake  Lyndon,  and  skirt  the 
Ifikke  for  two  miles,  reaching  Lake  Coleridge,  seven  miles  further  on, 
by  a  good  driving-road^  passing  through  open  pastoral  country. 
Here  the  road  branches,  one  going  down  the  Rakaia  Gorge,  the 
other  leading  to  Glenthorne  Station,  on  the  Harper  River.  Close 
to  the  junction  of  the  roafls  is  Lake  Coleridge  Station,  charmingly 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  lake :  the  view  from  here  being  very 
pretty,  Lake  Coleridge  lying  like  a  deep  blue  mirror  between  the 
curiously  shaped  ranges  on  either  side.  The  lake  is  at  an  altitude 
of  1,667  ft.,  of  an  area  of  8,900  acres,  and  is  eleven  miles  long  by 
from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  width.  This  lake,  hke  Lake  Heron, 
is  of  a  very  great  depth,  and  is  full  of  brown  trout.  Half-way  down 
the  lake  is  a  picturesque  island  of  about  3  acres  in  extent,  covered 
with  tawhai  and  rata. 

Leaving  Lake  Coleridge  Homestead,  the  road  runs  parallel  to 
the  lake,  but  shut  out  from  it  nearly  all  the  way  by  a  range  of  hills. 
Two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  start  you  pass  a  small  lake — 
Georgina^and  three  miles  and  three-quarters  further  on  you  cross 
the  Ryton  River,  A  mile  and  a  quarter  up  this  stream  is  the 
Golden  ay  Waterfall,  prettily  si  to  ate  d  in  some  bush.  A  mile  and  a 
half  after  leaving  the  Ryton,  you  come  to  Lake  Evelyn,  and  follow 
its  shores  for  about  half  a  mile.  From  here  there  is  a  track  leading 
to  two  small  lakes — Ida  and  Catherine — distant  respectively  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  and  aod  two  miles  and  a  half.  Of  the  two, 
Lake  Ida  (2,304  ft;,)  is  the  most  picturesque,  as  it  lies  with  its 
wooded  shores  between  Mount  Ida  (5,661  ft.)  and  Little  Mount  Ida 
(3.451  ft,).  Half  a  mile  from  Lake  Evelyn  you  come  to  Lake  Selfe 
(1,962  ft.),  a  charming  spot,  with  some  groves  of  tawhai  bush  and 
picturesque  rocks. 

The  road  follows  the  shores  of  this  lake  for  a  mile  and  a  hall» 
and  two  miles  and  a  quarter  further  on  you  reach  the  Harper  River. 
From  here  to  Glenthorne  Woolshed,  on  the  north  bank,  is  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  a  mile  of  which  is  river-bed.  This  point  is  thirty- 
five  miles  distant  from  Springfield,  by  a  fair  driving-road.  You 
will  have  to  leave  the  vehicles  here^  and  do  the  rest  of  the  journey 
on  horseback. 

From  the  woolshed  the  trELck  leads  you  down  the  Harper  River 
for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  thence  up  the  east  bank  of  the 
Wiiberforce  River,  to  Fang  Creek,  another  seven  miles.  Here  you 
cross  to  ihe  west  hank,  half  a  mile,  and  care  should  be  taken  in 
fording  the  river  if  it  is  in  flood.  Following  the  Wiiberforce  up  for 
another  two  miles  and  a  quarter  you  come  to  Moa  Flat  (2,060  ft.), 
crossing  Moa  Creek  on  the  way.  Moa  Flat  is  eleven  miles  from  the 
Glenthorne  Woolshed,  and  a  capital  spot  to  camp  at.  Tawhai  bush 
covers  the  mouniain  sides  and  descends  to  the  tussocky  flats,  giving 
them  a  park-like  appearance ;  and  here  in  the  early  mom  you  can 
hear  the  Makomako  {bell-bird)  in  all  his  glory. 

Four  miles  up  Moa  Creek  is  the  old  camp  of  the  Moa  Creek 
<xold'n[UQiug  Company ;  and  by  following  the  track  up  North  Creek 
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and  fchence  up  the  hill  you  will  come  to  the  old  workings.  Aboat 
half  a  mile  frotu  the  hut  on  Moa  Flat  there  is  a  picturesqud  double 
waterfall  desceoding  from  the  Cascade  Eaages. 

From  Moa  Flat  the  route  is  aloug  a  tussocky  fiat  for  about  two 
mileB  and  three-quarters,  and  tben  you  enter  the  river- bed,  which 
you  follow  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  till  you  come  to  a  fiat  between  the 
Rivers  Griffiths  and  Wilberforce.  Crossing  the  Griffiths  you  arrtva 
at  a  good  campiuf^-place  among  the  toatoa  bush,  on  a  tussocky  flat; 
and  from  here  the  Unknown,  the  Gihson,  and  the  Griffiths  Stream s» 
which  have  their  sources  in  small  glaciers,  can  be  explored.  Thia 
also  would  be  a  suitable  spot  for  wild-cattle  hunting — a  good  sport, 
and  the  cattle  are  fairly  numerous  and  very  wild. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  confluence  of  the  Griffiths  with 
the  Wilherforce  you  come  to  Gififord  Greek,  which  comes  from  the 
glacier  of  the  same  name.  Half  a  mile  further  on  is  a  camping- 
place  in  some  toatoa  scrub.  Three  miles  from  this  point  you  reach 
the  old  camp  of  the  Christchurch  Gold-mining  Con>pany,  and  hers 
you  have  to  leave  the  horses.  This  camp  is  3,000  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  and  is  where  the  Wilber force  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
going  north-east  to  Harman's  Pass,  aod  the  other  north-west  to 
Browning's  Pass  and  the  Hall  Glacier. 

Eleven  years  ago  nearly  all  the  country  between  this  and  Mount 
Harman  was  pegged  off  in  quartz-mimng  claims,  and  some  thou- 
sands  of  pounds  was  spent  in  prospecting  ;  and  although  numerous 
leaders  and  blows*  showing  in  some  cases  2  oz.  stone,  were  dis- 
covered, no  defined  reef  could  be  located.  The  same  formation, 
with  outcrops  of  quartz,  can  be  traced  right  thi*ough  to  the  old 
working  at  North  Creek.  At  the  time  the  prospecting  was  going 
on,  a  dray-road  %vas  made  from  Glenthorne  Woolshed  to  this  camp, 
but^  except  on  the  fiats,  all  trace  of  it  is  now  gone. 

From  the  camp  you  aseend  a  shingle  slip  for  about  600  ft,,  and 
then  come  to  a  zigzag  track  on  a  rocky  spur,  which  brings  you  to 
the  summit  of  the  pass^  4,752  ft.  Lake  Browning  now  lies  before 
you,  surrounded  by  hills  mostly  covered  with  a  deep- green  alpine 
turf.  Over  them  rise  raajeetically  the  rugged  forms  of  Mount 
Harman  and  Twin  Peaks,  with  their  snow*fields  and  ice-masses^ 
glittering  in  the  sun.  On  the  steep  slopes  leading  to  the  lake,  a 
rich  and  varied  flora  grov;^s,  among  which  Celmkia  scssijijiorii , 
Eaoulia  grandiftora^  Cehfiisia  petiolatn,  Ceimisia  haastii^  Sertecio^ 
lyaUii^  Banunculus  lyallii,  and  many  others,  are  to  be  found. 

Following  the  dividing- range  along  about  a  mile  and  a  quartar, 
you  reach  the   top  of    Mount    Harman,    6,150 It,   above  sea-level. 
^  Along  the  Southern  Alps  rise  peak  above  peak,  their  rocky  pin- 
nacles towering  in  giand  majesty  above  the  snow  and  ice  upon  their 
flanks,  while  deep  below  you  is  the  valley  of  the  Wilherforce. 

On  the  western  side  there  are  densely -wooded  ranges,  reaching 
to  the  sea,  with  the  Kivers  Arahura  and  Teremakau  showing  here  and 
there.  On  a  tine  clear  day  the  ocean  appears  k>  lie  at  your  fe^t^ 
and  the  bridge  near  the  mouth  of  the  Teremakau  ia  plainly  visible. 


WEST   COAST    BOUNDS. 

There  is  a  foot4rack  from  Browning's  Pass,  by  which  you  can 
Ixeach  Hokitika.  The  best  time  of  the  year  for  this  trip  is  between 
December  and  the  end  of  April.  The  equipment  depends  upon  the 
number,  and  the  amount  they  care  to  spend.  In  any  case,  good 
strong  vehicles,  riding-  and  pack-horses,  tents,  cooking-  and  eating- 
utensils,  bedding,  and  provisious  will  he  requhed.  Mutton  may  be 
procured  from  the  stations  en  route. 

Distances. — Springfield  to  Lake  Lyndon  (by  vehicle),  tbu-teen 
miles;  Lake  Lyndon  to  Lake  Coleridge  (by  vehicle),  nine  miles; 
Lake  Colendge  to  Gleusbome  (by  vehicle),  thirteen  miles;  Glen- 
shome  to  Moa  Flat  (by  horse),  eleven  miles  ;  Moa  Flat  to  Browning  a 
Pass  (by  horse),  eleven  miles:  total,  fifty-seven  miles. 


A  SCENIC  WONDEELAND. 

[By  Malcolm  Ross  J 

Thb  traveller  desirous  of  seeing  New  Zealand  scenery  in  aO  its 
varied  grandeur  and  loveliness  wiU»  at  no  distant  date,  be  able  to 
commence  his  tour  at  the  West  Coast  Sounds,  work  his  way  over- 

•  land,  vid  McKianon's  Pass,  to  Lakes  Te  Anau  and  Manapouri,  proceed 
Ihenoe  to  Wakatipu  and  Waoaka*  then  on  to  Mount  Cook  and  over 
one  of  the  glacier  passes  to  the  West  Coast,  returning  eastward  via 
the  Otira  Gorge  to  Christchurch.     A  tour  on  these  Unes  will,  v^ith 
the   formation  of  good  roads  and  tracks  in  some  of  the  roughest 
parts,   be  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  embrace  the  piincipal  scenic 
features  of  interest  in  the  Middle  IsIamL     At  present  such  a  journey 
is  impracticable,  except  in  the  case  of  mountaineers,  or»  at  all  events^ 
good   walkers  ;  but   the  points  mentioned    may   be  all   reached   in 
ciifFerent  ways  in  comparative  comfort. 


i 


West  Coast  Sounds. 

Beginning  in  the  Sooth,  we  have  the  far-famed  West  Coast 
^oujids,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  in  number,  all  lying  within  a  dis* 
't  ance  of  120  miles  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  of 
^^ew  Zealand.  The  best  way  of  visiting  the  Sounds  is  by  the  annual 
Excursions,  so  well  carried  out  each  summer  by  the  Union  Steam- 
^ihip  Company  of  New  Zealand.  Every  season  these  excursions, 
"Vvhich  panake  of  the  nature  of  a  gigantic  ten-day  water- picnic,  are 
;^atronised  by  hundreds  of  sight-seers  from  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
^gLobe,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  finer  excursion  can  be  en- 
^  oyed  in  any  other  part  of  the  workL  The  steamer  calls  first  at 
^ihreservation  Inlet,  thereafter  proceeding  northward  through  some 
^f  the  most  beautiful  fiords  to  Milford  Sound,  the  grandest  of  all. 
*Xbe  mountains  by  which  Milford  Sound  is  surrounded  are  the 
^Iciighedt  on   this  coasts  the  glacier-crowned  Pembroke  Peak  rising 
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aimr^qt  :r.  miffh*  oe  »iii  from  ine  waier  3  ^qe  :c  ak  ieuinr  t:  ."a:: 
Ori^  of  :r.ft  most  r.ctic«ahift  ^mcr.^  ^hem  is  :r.e  :-r--.:u-sao;'-  ^-yyi 
Mitr^i  P*alc.  :r.e  end  ot  a  ions  .-idje  :r.a:  r^ns  r^iuiK  ~ci  -;:-  ^jn^i. 
and  /it tains  :n  :he  -\f:tre  :r3  izreacftss  heitfr.t  o:  S.-Srii'.  r:.  Hir  "::g- 
a  maasiv^  ip.cur.zain  on  -he  opposite  side,  from  3.ir.-»*  ':i:jnt5  ::  -r» 
t\rAfi\-7  resftTr.hiinff  a  l:on  ccucr*ant.  is  like-^ise  4  iTnrtiiiij  E-ii-iir*  :t 
tne  fiotifid  :  and  :he  ?5tiriir.g  Fai.a  'oOO::.  hiiri-  izii  'mt  Si-ra 
Fails  'W):z.:  ^th  sii^his  -rvonh  ':or.-..r.ff  a  .or.g  -^47  -wz  ^k-^.  7zi 
wails  of  the  aord  go  straighs  do'*n  u>  trftir.cr..ioii3  ienms.  -ci 
^x/ip.pt  ar  she  head,  ir  is  ditliculL  to  find  an  anchcra^**  :cr  ^re.  I3 
one  pia^ie,  near  the  Burling  Fail,  nhe  Hounoir.s?.  Vcct  i  le-rt::  .: 
iJ4  fachorna.  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Green,  a  mey.-.c^r  :t  me  ^"'-rrraB 
Alpine  Gnb,  who  visitied  New  Zeaiar.d  some  years  :«:.  riiui  :»£firs 
to  his  entry  into  Miiford  Sound  :  — 

vertical  ftliS^i  rr,«ie  for  thru^^anrln  of  f««t  en  •ish'^r  haci.  uui  -ve  xtctt  2  ::«- 
f^*re  a  blaflC  40  nr'vnsr  aA  almoAC  so  make  ^Mamicg  >ir.r.4c<Mi<aar7  IThe  -Tzmce  :: 
th<t  4«a  wo'i.d  now  and  ;h«n  m  Scm  '.ff  in  ^ne^Ca.  "iriT^n  a«ccf  ji  spin^xn.  .utA 
a^ain  ai.  -jvm;..'^  ne  cairn  as  gIaA4.  Wac«rfaiiii,  reMmblict;  litia  fcauoach.  ja^.i 
#3owr.  nh*,  cliffy  from  ^m  above  cne  clc'iriq,  and  wert  tlowr.  a^i"  .tim  -dt&v  ■sm.e 
in  mid  air  bv  ^h«  fia ry  of  the  atr>rm.  Wherever  vege cation  c>znid  fee  i":c  i.-.izs  :c 
tneM  immen^a  pr^ripicM  ioveiy  sree-fema  and  darker  ^r.rulM  f7«w  m  3rr:r^i::D. 
aii  dripping  vrith  moiitciire.  and  running  ap  cbe  ciiffn  in  iocg  ^cnoH  Jt  -'•rdure ::- 
lo4t  to  onr  view  aloft  in  tne  torn  white  misu.  The  vivid  greea  zt  sua  ioiiase  ':va« 
the  feature  of  all  this  won'^rM;^  Aoer.e  which  uruok  me  m-.a?.  T  vc  Jruire-Jiiil^* 
Dp  the  H^,'jnd  we  steamed  close  w*  an  immenae  waterfatl  which.  ! 3  mu  aiunse  .: 
3f/j  ft ,  leaped  into  the  Sonnd  with  a  roar  like  thnnder,  drowrir^  zur  voices  ^ini 
sending  great  gufthe«i  of  si  pray  over  the  4C«amer'<4  deck.  The  face  ^f  ancmer  fr«M 
cliff  wan  ^t  nrapen  with  numberleBS  amali  faiU  that  it  deemed  so  ae  »:cveRu'«ia 
a  veil  of  >«ilver  ganxe  aty>iit  ^'//)  yardii  in  w.dth.  White  paa^intf  along  lerv  ^n 
fired  *  g'in  :  echo  aft^.r  echo  r^:'onnde'-J  from  clif!  Vi  ciiff.  ar.  i  fr:c;*nv'j,ui;v  ':u» 
high  over  o-.if  r.*i^^  it.f  f.f.Vi  .  again  ret.i rn^d  as  a  vore /r., 2:  \2.*  :.':kiii>  ~~i 
rr.iHi  now  ano-we^j  ^f.  inciinaMon  to  cl*-ar  ',ff.  tne  rain  cea-e«i.  aci  ju  .ve  -iuttred 
the  inn«r  ha-sn  of  'he  S^>urd  the  forest  increased  in  beauty.  Tc-s  'sccan  j:i:e*. 
drape^i  with  fe^V/^.ns  of  jfrev  iicher.  ^^ontranted  well  with  tne  5c:*  ^r^tjii  Ji  :n« 
greas  fern  froti^M.  and  formod  a  suitable  hackcround  to  the  scar.ec  :Li>e<!ms  :: 
th*  raiia  I  Matron"  t*r^.x  oui'jta)  which  h*ire  an'i  there  iit  up  th-?  "peer  '>iir:^<«  :: 
the  fore«t  wjtn  patcne^  of  irjt«?r*-«»;  colour.  Oleama  of  Siinahir*';  it-iiin  :■■  iar; 
throiiffn  the  cjo  ri.^,  jrivinj?  a  momentary  fiarth  on  one  of  the  niicur:  s  jui<.-auc». 
and  then,  fa«iB»ng  over  forest  and  cliff,  added  new  boautieii  of  li^n:  .ad  ;»uaJe. 
Wneri  anont  eight  rruJ^s  from  the  open  iiea  a  bo(^;ming3oun'i  ra«e  k!-*^«ir  :ver  :2e 
voice**  of  the  numeronn  cascades,  growing  louder  afl  we  a<^lvaoc«d.  an ',  rjumiius 
a  fore<tt  cla^i  p<'>int,  we  carue  upon  the  grandest  of  New  Zealand  -a.-prSi'tT  ;nc 
great  f^-zwen  Kali.  It«i  first  fail  14  only  ab>ut  (Xift.  into  a  r.cky  baiia.  bus.  eap- 
ing  from  it  ufiward^  and  outwards  in  a  most  wonderful  curve,  it  piunaies  ioi«n 
with  a  deaf«!ning  roar  in  a  single  leap  of  300  ft.  The  ••  Te  Anaa  "  wa*  ailcw^d  :o 
drift  up  in  the  eddy  caused  by  the  fall,  and,  being  caught  by  the  itre&zn  in  the 
mid  At  of  drenching  cloudH  of  Hpray,  she  wan  "Pun  round  ai  tboogh  »h«  were  a 
mere  floating  twig  ;  then,  Rteaming  to  a  nhort  distance,  she  stopped  again.  The 
weather  har]  now  taken  up  sufTicioi.tly  for  un  to  see,  through  an  opeoicg  in 
the  cloud «i,  th«i  nnow-cla/l  t^jp  of  5Iitre  Peak,  which  rises  in  one  grand  pr?c:pice 
of  r;^'Xift.  from  the  surface  of  the  Sound.  The  glacier  on  Pembroke  Peak 
nhowed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  was  lost  to  view  ;  but  what  we  saw  formed 
the  grandest  combination  nf  scenery  upon  which  my  eyes  had  ever  rested.  As 
these  Hounds  are  from  */flO  to  300  fathoms  deep,  there  are  but  few  places  in  them 
where  a  ship  could  anchor ;  had  we  stayed  there  for  the  night  we  thoold  have 
madfi  the  steamer  fast  to  the  trees. 
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The  Sutherland  Waterfall, 

t  the  attractions  of  this  locality  are  not  exhausted  by  a  \iBit 

e  Sound  itself.     There  are  other  wonders  near  at  hand,  and 

easily  accessible  to  the  tourist.     A  favourite  excursion  is  the 

to  the  Sutherland  Falls,  distant  from  the  Sound  some  thirteen 

fourteen  miles.     Two  short  stages  of  the  journey  are  made  in 

ts,  but  the  visitor  has  to  walk  the  greater  part  of  the  distance. 

rmerly  this  was  rather  a  serious  undertaking  for  all  but  accom- 

shed  pede&trians,  as  the  original  bush-track  wag  a  very  rough  one; 

It  a  well-graded  footpath  has  been  formed  all  the  way  to  the  Falls, 

any  one  capable  of  walking  eight  or  ten  miles  on  an  ordinary 

may  safely  undertake  the  journey*     The  accommodation  at  the 

id  of  the  day's  tramp  is,  however,  of  rather  a  primitive  character, 

id  visitors  must  be  content  to  *' rough  it,"  at  all  events  for  one 

^ht.     The  Fall   itself — 1,905  ft*    high — is   more    remarkable    for 

grandeur  than  for  beauty,  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  well  worth  a  visit, 

•pan  altogether  from  the  splendid  views  of  mountain,  river,  lake. 

pud  forest  to  be  seen  on  every  hand  during  the  entire  journey. 

The  Cleddau  and  Mount  Tutoko- 

Sto  visitor  to  Milford  should  return  without  taking  a  stroll  for  a 
lew  miles  up  tlie  north-west  branch  of  the  Cleddau  River.  The 
yrrit^r  has  made  an  expedition  into  the  hitherto  unknown  country 
4t  fne  head  of  the  north-west  branch  of  this  river,  and,  with 
Mr.  W,  J.  Hodgkins  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Ross,  ascended  Mount 
Tutoko — the  highest  mountain  in  the  tiord  country — discovering 
several  new  glaciers,  peaks,  and  waterfalls.  When  a  track  is 
le  and  a  hut  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  Age  Glacier,  this  trip 
bo  an  easy  one,  and  very  popular  with  tourists  to  the  Sounds, 
an  easy  day's  walk  from  Milford  will  take  the  traveller  on 
tlie  clear  ice  of  the  glacier,  which  comes  down  almost  to 
le  bush  in  the  valley,  only  about  1,200  ft.  above  sea-level.  The 
nery  "t  the  head  of  tbe  valley,  wiiich  is  hemmed  in  by  precipitous 
lacier-iirowned  mountains,  is  very  fine,  rivalling  anything  that  can 
seen  in  the  Arthur  Valley  or  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  the  Suther- 
d  Falls.  ludeed,  the  great  majority  of  tourists  will,  as  soon  as 
iiities  are  pro^^ided,  prefer  to  make  this  trip  rather  than  the  one 
the  Sutherland  Falls.  The  terminal  face  of  the  glacier  is  only 
ut  ten  miles  from  the  Sound.  We  reached  it  esisily  in  a  short 
nter's  day,  though  we  had  to  cany  heavy  swage  through  the 
kless  forest,  and  over  the  great  slippery  boulders  of  the  river, 
hich  for  several  miles  is  a  roaring  torrent,  its  banks  lined  with 
sautiful  bush,  where  the  kiwi  and  kakapo  and  other  strange  birds 
id  a  congenial  home.  We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  ancient  tree- 
wn  moraine  of  the  Age  Glacier,  and  next  morning  started  early  on 
climb.  A  certain  but  somewhat  difficult  and  dangerous  route  to 
e  summit  presented  itself  up  the  main  ice-stream,  but  this  wae 
laodoned  in  favour  of  the  safer  but  more  problematical  one  to  ihe 
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right  of  the  glacier.  After  ascending  some  3.0O0  ft.  above  the  camp 
we  were  surpriaed  to  see,  right  abo%^e  ur,  a  Diagoificent  ice-faU  which 
came  from  a  plateau  beyond.  Getting  above  thia,  an  easy  way  over 
gentle  snow-slopee,  ^left  by  great  bergschnmch,  led  to  the  final  peak, 
which  we  now  expected  to  reach  in  an  honr.  Our  expectations 
however,  were  not  realised,  for  the  upper  slopes  were  very  hard] 
and  a  great  deal  of  Btep-cutting  was  required,  while  the  rocks  oil 
the  final  peak  were  glazed  with  ice.  The  rope  and  the  ice-ax6 
were  here  in  continual  use  for  four  hours,  and  the  greatest  caution 
'  had  to  be  observed.  It  was  not  till  son  set  that  the  crest  of  thi 
final  peak  was  reached.  The  view,  as  the  sun  sank  in  a  ba 
of  cloud  to  the  westward,  and  as,  almost  sinmltaneously, 
moon  rose  behind  Tutoko,  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Th 
aneroid  showed  the  mountain  ^o  be  over  9,000  ft.  high.  The  descen 
was  of  a  rather  thrilling  nature,  as  owing  to  the  shortness  of  thi 
daylight,  we  had  to  spend  the  night  out  on  the  mountain,  som4 
9,000  ft.  above  our  camp.  The  climb  is  an  easy  one  till  the  fina 
,  ice-slope  and  the  last  rocks  are  reached.  It  is  possible,  however 
I  that  in  the  summer,  when  the  upper  rocks  are  not  glazed  with  ice 
the  final  part  of  the  ascent  may  also  be  comparatively  easy»  so  tha 
the  climb  may  become  a  popular  one  with  tourists.  In  any  caa 
the  ice-fall  may  be  safely  reached  by  any  one  who  is  a  fairly 
walker. 

Overland  to  Te  Anau. 
This  is  a  trip  which  may  now  be  safely  undertaken  by  any  on< 
who  can  walk  ten  or  fifteen  miles  on  an  ordinary  hilly  road,  as  ther 
are  huts  at  convenient  halting-places  all  aloug  the  route.  The  pa 
between  the  Arthur  and  Clinton  Valleys  is  some  3,400  ft.  above  sea 
level ;  hut  there  is  a  fairly  good  path  cut  through  the  bash  on  either  ' 
gide,  and  ladies  have  gone  from  the  Beech  Huts  on  the  Milford  side 
to  the  Mintaro  Hut  on  the  other  side  in  three  hours^  The  best  plan 
is  to  make  the  journey  in  easy  stages,  camping  the  first  night  out  at 
the  Beech  Hats,  near  the  Sutherland  Falls ;  the  second  night  in  the 
hut  at  Lake  Mintaro,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  on  the  other  side;  the 
third  night  in  the  half-way  hut  in  the  Clinton  Valley ;  and  the 
fourth  night  in  the  hut  at  the  head  of  Lake  Te  Anau.  The  viewQ 
all  along  the  route  are  superb,  and  the  scenery,  as  viewed  from  ifc 
pass,  with  Mounts  Balloon  and  Hart  on  either  hand,  and  Mounf 
Elliott  and  the  pretty  httle  Jervois  Glacier  opposite  on  the  MiUor 
Bide,  is  grand  in  the  extreme.  Those  unused  to  bush- work  should 
secure  the  services  of  a  guide,  and  arrange  for  Mr.  Snodgrass'a 
steamer  to  meet  them  on  arrival  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

The. Lakes  DrsTRroT. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  West  Coast  Sounds,  but  more  easil] 

ftccessible  to   the  tourist,  are  the  lakes   of  Otago,  each  having 

'  character  of  its  own.     To  get  to  Lakes  Te  Anau  and  Manapouri  tha 

tourist  goes  by  rail  from  Invercargill  or  Dunedin  to  Lumsden#  tha 

next  day  proceeding  by  coach  to  the  southern  end  of  Te  Anau*     He 
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tfie  scenery  ia  somewhat  uninteresting  and  greatly  inferior  to  what 
opens  out  when,  the  following  day,  the  traveller  takes  the  steam- 
launeh  to  the  head  of  the  lake.  Te  Anau,  thirty-eight  miles  long 
and  one  to  six  miles  wide,  covers  a  total  area  of  132  square  miles. 
It  has  three  western  arms  or  fiords,  and  numberless  islands  are 
scattered  over  its  surface.  On  either  side  rise  wooded  mountains, 
And  in  rainy  weather  countless  waterfalls  descend  into  the  lake.  As 
one  penetrates  farther  the  beauties  increase,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  the  towering  summits,  often  snow-capped,-  are  most  awe-inspiring. 
Traces  of  Maori  occupation  are  plentiful  at  both  Lakes  Manapouri 
and'Te  Anau,  and  the  remains  of  a  kaik  are  still  shown  about  a  mile 
from  the  south  end  of  the  latter  lake*  The  country  around  these 
lakes  was  once  inhabited  by  a  tribe  which  was  exterminated  by  the 
northern  Maoris.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Te  Anau  is  a  hut  for  tourists, 
and  from  thence  a  track  runs  up  the  Clinton  Valley,  over  McKinnon's 
Sa^ldJe,  and  on  to  Milford  Bound. 

Lake  Manapouri  is  reached  after  thirteen  miles  driving  along 
the  course  of  the  Waiau,  one  point  of  the  road^ — the  Horse-shoe 
Bend — being  very  beautiful.  The  area  of  the  laktj  is  tifty  square 
miles.  The  mountains  around  it  from  6»000  ft.  to  7»000ft.  high, 
and  the  islands  in  it  are  richly  mantled  with  luxuriant  growth. 
Above  the  bush-line,  as  in  LakeTe  Anau,  rise  the  granite  tops  of  the 
peaks,  shattered  and  splintered,  and  often  snow-clad.  The  two 
largest  islands  are  named  respectively  Rona  and  Pontona.  The 
scenery  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  up  the  Spey  River  and  the  Mica 
Burn,  is  wonderfully  fine,  though  as  yet  it  is  not  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  tourist. 

Returning  to  Lumsdeu,  the  traveller  can  proceed  on  to  Waka- 

Htipu,  taking  train  for  Kingston,  which  is  reached  in  the  afternoon, 

B^nd  steamer  up  the  Lake  to  Queenstown.     As  he  nears  Queenstown, 

I  which  is  charmingly  situated,  the  mountains  become  more  impres- 

B  Bive,  and  the  curious   Remarkables,  with   their  double   cone,  rise 

H-fowards  his  right.     On  the  left  is  Ben  Lomond— a  favourite  excur- 

■  sion.     From  its  summit  a  magnificent  view  of  mountains  and  lakes 

can  be  obtained.     Another  trip  is  to  Arrowtown,  which  lies  in  ao 

important   mining   district.     Coming  back  to  the  Shotover  Gorge, 

the  traveller  passes  through  wild  and  impressive  scenery,  and  many 

features   of  mterest    are    here  to   be   noted  that   recall   the  early 

gold-mining  days.     The   road  to  the  Piioenix   Mine,  at  Skipper*8, 

is  in  many  parts  hewn  out  of  the   solid   rock^   a  precipice  above 

and   below.     This  excursion  can  be   made  in  a  day  on  horse ba*ck 

»*froin  Eichardt's  Hotel.  The  Ka%varau  Falls,  the  only  outlet  of  Lake 
Wakatipu,  should  also  be  visited. 

Of  course,  the  principal  excursion  from  Queenstown  is  to  the 
head  of  the  Lake,  The  tourist  will  find  comfortable  quarters  and  a 
good  guide  at  Birley's,  and  many  interesting  journeys  may  be  under* 
taktm.  Borne  of  the  finest  scenery  is  up  the  Routeburn  Valley  to  the 
Lake  Harris  Saddle,  from  which  a  wonderfully  grand  and  compre- 
hensive  view   is  obtainable.     Kinloch,    Precipice   Creek,    Diamond 
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Lake,  ^c,  cfto  also  be  visited  from  Gleuorchy  ;  but  the  expedition  i 
accoDiplish  is  ihe  ascent  of  Mount  Eanislaw,  which  is  practicable 
in  fioe  weather^  by  any  one  who  is  a  good  walker  and  can  cUmb  i 
little.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  probably  the  finest  obtainable 
in  Otago.  The  bottom  of  Lake  Wakatipu  is,  according  to  **  Murray'i 
Guide/'  in  some  places  1,100  ft.  below  sea-level,  although  the  surfaeol 
of  the  lake  is  1,000ft.  above  the  sea.  Large  and  excellent  trout 
are  found  in  its  waters,  which  are  intensely  clear,  and  very  pure. 
Its  area  is  112  square  miles,  its  length  fifty  miles,  and  its  breadti 
varies  from  one  mile  to  three  miles  and  a  half, 

Wanaka  is  said  to  excel  Wakatipu  in  beauty^  but  is  smallerj 
being  thirty  miles  long  by  three  mites  w^ide,  with  an  area  of  57,000^ 
acres.  By  means  of  a  steamer  that  plies  on  the  lake,  various  excur- 
sions may  be  made — up  to  the  head,  to  Manuka  or  Pigeoa  Island, 
curious  for  containing  a  small  lake  in  its  centre,  and  to  East  and 
West  Wanaka,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Aspiring  can  be 
gained.  From  Pembroke  the  tourist  may  drive  to  Lake  Hawea, 
Here,  on  the  surrounding  ranges,  numbers  of  red  deer,  introduce 
from  Scotland  by  the  AccUniatisation  Society,  are  doing  well.  Thi 
shooting  season  is  April  and  May.  The  foot  of  Mount  Aspiring  ca 
be  reached  in  a  day's  ride,  the  route  lying  up  the  Matukituki  Vallr^yJ 

The  Southern  Alps. 

The  Southern  Alps  of  New  Zealand,  extending  in  one  almo 
unbroken  chain  along  the  western  side  of  the  Middle  Island,  though 
not  so  high  as  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps,  according  to  couH 
potent  authorities,  rival  them  in  the  wonderful  variety  and  grandeu 
of  their  surroundings.  In  the  south  the  ranges,  which  run  in  difJ 
ferent  directions,  are  intersected  by  the  West  Coast  Sounds  on  tlii 
one  side  and  the  fiords  of  the  great  lakes  on  the  other.  The  moua^ 
tains  here  come  in  many  cases  sheer  down  to  the  water's  edge,  w^it 
a  most  luxuriant  forest  growth  in  the  valleys  and  on  their  Iowa 
elopes,  and  tops  crowned  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice  ;  the  grandeu 
of  the  scenery  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Among  these  ranges  then 
are  innumerable  peaks,  glaciers,  and  waterfalls,  and,  to  the  climbei^ 
the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milford  Sound  offer  somi 
Bplendid  rock- work.  The  Mitre  is  a  bold  rock  mountain  of  5,560  fin 
rising  precipitously  from  the  water*s  edge,  and  it  seems  amootpoiul 
whether  its  final  peak  is  possible  of  ascent.  On  the  other  side  of  thai 
Sound,  Mount  Pembroke,  capped  with  a  fine  glacier,  also  ofiFers  a  good 
climb,  while  Tutoko,  as  I  have  already  stated,  bears  the  palm  from 
au  alpine  climber's  point  of  view.  Next  in  order  comes  Moun 
Posbery,  a  remarkable  rock  mountain,  clothed  in  places  with  glacis 
and  ice-fall,  and,  from  the  Milford  side  at  all  events,  very  difficult 
of  ascent.  Mount  Balloon,  too,  is  a  peak  almost  startling  in  itsi 
majesty,  with  its  5,000  ft.  or  6,000  ft,  of  precipices  rising  sheer  from 
the  Arthur  Valley.  But  there  are  mountains  by  the  score,  nay.  by 
the  hundred,  in  this  region. 

Going  farther  north,  we  have  another  series  of  fine  mountains 
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the  head  of  Lake- Wakatipu— Cosmos  PeaJtSj  Mount  Earn  slaw, 
Mount  Tyodall,  Mount  Edward,  Mount  Ans&ead,  and  other  glacier 
peaks f  all  over  8,000  ft,  high  ;  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
owing  to  the  lower  height  of  the  snow-line  and  the  lesser  elevation 
at  which  the  mountams  begin  to  rise,  a  peak  of  8,000  ft.  in  New 
Zealand  is  equal  to  one  of  from  11,000  ft.  to  12,000  ft.  in  the  Euro- 
pean Alps,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is,  even  amongst  our  second- 
and  third-rate  peaks,  a  splendid  field  for  alpine  work.  Mount  Earns- 
law,  9.165  ft.  high^a  massive  mountain,  with  glaciers  on  all  aides 
— is  the  predomioating  feature  of  Lake  Wakatipu,  and  its  ascent, 
first  accomplished  by  the  guide  Harry  Birley»  is  becoming  a  favourite 
one  for  tourists.  Since  Birley,  and,  subsequently,  the  writer  and 
his  brother,  made  the  ascent,  an  easier  route,  quite  practicable  for 
the  gentler  sex,  has  been  discovered,  and  many  ascents  have  been 
made.  The  western  or  higher  peak,  however,  is  still  uncEmbed. 
Proceeding  still  farther  north,  we  tind  the  mountains  increasing  in 
height*  Mount  Aspiring,  at  Lake  Wanaka,  culminates  in  a  line 
peak,  all  but  10,000  ft.  high,  which  rises  majestically  from  a  great 
glacier  basin.  Then  come  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  beyond  them  a 
loBg  chain  of  alps,  stretching  away  to  where  Mount  Cook  or  Aorangi 
towers  majestic,  hia  snowy  triple  peaks  12,349  ft.  in  air.  At  Mount 
Cook  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  scenes  of  the  Southern 
Alps,  Formerly  it  was  somewhat  of  an  undertaking  to  visit  this 
locahty  ;  now,  two  days'  coaching  from  the  railway  at  Fairlie  lands 
the  tra%*eller  at  the  Hermitage,  a  comfortable  hostelry  at  the  very 
foot  of  Mount  Cook.  We  look  out  from  the  drawing-room  window 
on  to  the  ice-seamed  sides  of  Mount  Sefton — a  glorious  peak  draped 
in  white  glaciers — and  we  can  see  and  hear  the  avalanches  thunder- 
ing down.  Past  Mount  Sefton,  and  not  five  minutes*  walk  from  the 
Hermitage,  flows  the  Mueller  Glaeier,  flanked  on  either  side  for 
eight  miles  by  towering  glacier-clad  ranges,  the  scenery  at  its  hea<i 
being  remarkably  fine.  Up  another  valley,  under  the  great  buttresses 
of  Mount  Cook,  runs  the  Hooker  Glacier,  some  twelve  miles  long, 
curving  round  to  Mount  Stokes  (10,090  ft  J,  and  receiving  a  number 
of  fine  tributary  streams  of  ice  from  the  western  slopes  of  Aorangi — 
notably  the  Empress*  Noeiine,  and  Mona  Glaciers*  The  ice  from 
the  Empress  Glacier  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  Hooker  is  veryj 
much  broken  up  by  pressure  while  rounding  the  rocky  buttresses 
just  above  the  Noeiine  Glacier,  and  forms  a  beautiful  ice- wall,  but 
one  that  is,  late  in  the  season,  very  difficult  to  traverse- 
One  of  the  finest  views  in  the  district  is  obtainable  from  the  Sealy 
Bange,  at  an  altitude  of  about  8,000  ft.  I  made  this  excursion  in 
1890  with  Mr.  T.  C.  Fyfe,  of  Mount  Cook  fame,  and  we  were 
charmed  with  the  view.  Immediately  below  us  the  Metelille  Glacier 
curved  gently  down  for  some  distance,  and  then  poured  its  ice  in  one 
great  mass  into  the  Mueller,  which,  broken  and  crevassed,  flowedi 
northward  in  a  gentle  curve  5,000  ft.  below  us.  From  the  source  of  i 
the  Mueller  the  eye  swept  round  the  peaks  and  glaciers  of  the  Moor- 
house  Range  to  Mount  Sefton,  rearing  his  ice-seamed  sides  10,000ft. 
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in  air.     Then  the  fine  peak  of  Mount  Stokes,  far  away  at  the 
of  the  Hooker  Glacier,  and  the  ghstening  snows  of  St,  Daviirs  Doi   _ 
came  into  view,  while  down  from  their   bases   flowed  the  Hooker 
Glacier  itself,  swollen  with  the  tributary  ice-streams  frora  the  long 
southern  arete  of  Blount  Cook.     Over  the  great  rocky  ridge  of  Mount 
Cook,  on  the  Tasni'tn  side,  appeared  the  Iwld  form  of  Mount  Haid- 
inger,  with  his  fine  glaciers  robed  in  shadow,  save  for  a  little  patch 
of  gleaming  white  on  the  western  slope.     Then  came  Mount  De 
B^'jhe.  with  the  white  cones  of  the  Minaret  Peaks  high  above  alt 
glaciers.     Still  further  afield  was  the  beautiful  Elie  de  Beaumoi 
flanking  the  north-western  side  of  the  Tasnian  Valley,  and  just 
yond  it  the  Lendenield  Saddle  and  the  white  mass  of  the  Hochsteti 
Dome  terminating  the  valley.     From  the  latter  came  the  great 
de  glace  of  the  Tasman,  plainly  visible  for  eighteen   miles,  dowD 
past  Elie  de  Beaumont,  curving  round  between  De  la  Bee  he  nnd 
Malte  Brun  with  a  majestic  sweep,  then  flowing  in  a  straighii 
past  Mounts  Haidincjer  and  Haast,  receiving  tribute  frora   *. 
after  glacier  till  it  stopped  far  down  the  valley,  melting  slowdy.  aod 
issuing  forth  in  another  form — the.  Tasman   River*     Flanking  it  to 
the  eastward   was  the  Malte   Brun  Bange,  steep  and  rocky ;  and 
beyond  that,  in  the  hollow  between  that  and  the  Liebig  Eange,  1; 
in  dim  shadow  the  Murchison  Glacier.     What  a  glorious  panoj 
of  mountain  scenery  it  was!     Numbers  of  peaks,  frora  8,000ft 
12,000  ft.  high,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  glaciers,  were  m  sight  at 
one  time ;  w^hile  right  in  the  midst  of  it  all  rose  the  dark  buttreaw* 
of  Aorangi,  pile  on  pile,  the  final  snow-peak,  12,349  ft.  high,  gleam- 
ing in  the  setting  sun. 

Many  fine  glaciers  and  peaks  in  the  Southern  Alps  are  as  yet  e 
unfiamed,  and,  as  Mr.  Green  has  put  it,  there  is,  in  the  neighboi 
hood  of  Mount  Cxook  alone,  %vork  for  a  whole  generation  of  cltmbei 
Future  mountaineers  will  not  have  to  contend  against  many  of 
<liflicuUies  which  the  pioneers  have  encountered,  for  the  Govemnx 
is  now  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  scenery  is  one  of  the  best  aasew 
which  the  colony  possesses,  and  is  spending  thousands  of  pouo^^ 
in  forming  roads  and  tracks,  so  that  the  chitif  points  of  interest  ^^H 
be  easily  accessible  to  tourists,  who  are  coming  in  increasing  nu^^ 
bers  every  yeai^  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  With  the  facilities  ttt^'J^ 
at  present  exist  for  travel,  it  is  a  wonder  that  more  of  the  Engli^- 
alpine  climbers  do  not  come  out  to  New  Zealand.  There  is  c^^" 
tainly  here  a  splendid  field  of  virgin  peaks  which  the  best  ain<^-^ 
them  need  not  deem  unworthy  of  his  prowess,  * 

The  fauna  and  flora,  too,  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps  are  extrem^^ 
interestmg.  The  kea,  a  mountain-parrot  with  a  surprisingly  pow-^^ 
ful  beak,  of  which*  curiously,  the  upper  mandible  is  jointed,  has  Bf^ 
home  in  these  fastnesses.  He  is  much  dreaded  by  the  ruahol^^' 
because  of  his  Ukmg  for  the  kidney -fat  of  the  sheep,  to  obtain  whi— ^ 
he  settles  on  the  back  of  the  unfortunate  animal  and  tears  ai 
wool  and  flesh  till  the  desired  dainty  is  reached.  The  weka — on 
the  New  Zealand  wingless  birds — is  quaintly  interesting,  if  only 
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the  intense  curiosity  h  evinces  in  the  doings  of  the  **  featherless 
biped/'  In  more  southern  latitudes  are  found  other  stranj^e  hirds, 
«uch  ae  the  kakapo  and  the  kiwi.  There  are  many  other  birds 
likewise  to  be  met  with*  interesting  ahke  to  the  naturahst  and  the 
eportsinan. 

At  Mount  Cook  the  flora  is  particularly  beautiful  and  interesting. 
In  the  sub-alpine  glens  numerous  berry-bearing  plants  abound, 
while  in  favourable  spots  the  alpine  vegetation  is  varied  and 
luxuriant.  There  are  several  kinds  of  ranunculas,  and  a  bewildering 
Viiriety  of  celoiesias,  gentians,  and  senecioa  also  flourish.  Among 
the  rocks,  at  higher  altitudes,  the  edelweiss,  cMering  but  slightly 
irom  the  Swiss  variety,  grows  in  profusion. 

Equipment. 

The  visitor  to  New  Zealand  who  is  desirous  of  going  beyood  the 
verge  of  civilisation  is  often  puzzled  as  to  v^hat  he  should  cake  with 
him  in  the  way  of  equipment,  so  a  few  hints  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here. 

For  the  Sounds  trip,  fairly  strong  and  easily -fitting  boots  aie  a 
siiw  qua  non  if  the  tourist  intends  to  visit  the  Sutherland  Falls^  the 
Cleddau  Valley »  &c.  Long  thin  gloves  and  an  ample  veil  are  also 
necessai^y  in  the  summer  tmie  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  myriads 
-of  sandflies,  which,  under  some  circumstances,  make  life  in  the 
Sounds  almost  unbearable. 

Referring  generally  to  tht*  question  of  outfit  for  travelUng 
amongst  the  mountains,  let  us  consider  first  the  question  of  clothes. 
These  should  be  nia<ie  entirely  of  wool.  A  tweed  knickerbocker  suit 
with  Norfolk  jacket,  flannel  shirt,  and  fairly  thick  stockings  will  be 
found  most  serviceable.  The  lining  of  the  pockets  siiould  be  also  of 
wool.  A  Norfolk  jacket  without  the  pleats  is  preferable  to  the 
ordinary  kind.  It  should  be  well  supphed  with  pockets  made  with 
iiaps  to  button,  one  or  two  being  lined  inside  wilh  mackintosh. 
Boots  should  be  fairly  strong  in  the  uppers,  and  have  stout  project- 
ing soles  nailed  with  clinkers  at  the  edges  and  hobs  in  the  middle. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  the  proper  nails  for  alpme  work  in  New  Zealand, 
iihough  nails  that  answer  the  purpose  fairly  well  are  obtainable  in 
Christchurch  and  Tiniaru.  Enough  nails  for  one  pair  of  boots  and 
some  to  spare  can  be  got  from  Switzerland  by  Bending  a  post-oflice 
order  for  Gs,  to  Ulrich  Almnr,  guide,  of  GrindeUvald.  An  ice-axe, 
alpine  rope,  sleeping-bag,  smoke-tinted  goggles,  knitted  anklets  or 
^iters  to  keep  the  snow  out  of  the  boots,  and  woollen  gloves,  are 
also  uecessar}'  if  any  real  alpine  work  is  contemplated.  A 
"Whymper  tent,  i.e.,  one  with  a  waterproof  floor  sewn  into  it,  will  be 
necessary  for  the  more  arduous  expeditions.  On  the  overland  track 
to  Milford  Sound  a  tent  need  not  be  taken,  as  there  are  huts 
along  the  track  ;  but  blankets  and  provisions  will  have  to  be  carried. 
A  pair  of  rubber-soled  gymnastic  shoes  are  a  great  comfort  in  camp 
after  a  day's  march.  In  Dr.  Claude  Wilson's  excellent  little  book 
•on  mountaineering  will  be  found  a  packing- list,  which  will  serve  to 
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remind  travellerB  of  what  it  is  necessary  to  provide  themselves ' 
Mucli   valuable  in  for  mat  ion   will  also  be  found  in  the  Badmint 
Library  volume  on  '*  Mountaineering/*   by  Dr.   Clinton  Dent  and 
others.     It  will  be  well  for  the  tourist,  howeveri  to  remember  ih 
in  New  Zeahind  there  is  often  difficulty  in  seeming  porters,  and  in 
thinking  of  his  own  back  he  will  no  doubt  see  his  way  to  do  without  ^ 
naany  of  the  items  enumerated  by  these  writers. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  books  and  pamphleti 
deahng  with  the  sounds,  lakes,  and  alps  of  New  Zealand.     Many  ( 
,  the  works  meiitioned  are  out  of  print,  but  nearly  all  can  b©  seen  in  ' 
[the  public  libraries  of  the  colony  :— 

New  Zealand  Alpintb  LrrBBATUBE, 

Haabt,  Sir  Julius  von* — "  Goolog?  of  Canterbury  and  Weatlimd  ** :  Tim€M  Offioa^ 

Chriatoburch,   1879.     Containfi  geological  maps,  coloured  and  plain«  m4 

illuatratioTis  from  photograph»  by  E.  P.  Sealy ;  both  printed  at  Vienna. 
Haast,  Sir  JulJua  von*— '*  Head  Waters  of  tbe  Hakaia  " :  Press  Office,  Chrii 

churchy  1886,     Cod  tains  twenty  illustratioofl. 
Haast,  fSir  Juliua  von. — ''Notes  on  the  Mountains  and  Glaoiera  of  tbe  Canter* 

bury  Province  "  :  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Socisty^  xxxiv.,87,  1864, 
Haast,  Sir  Juliua  von, — "On  the  Physical  Geography  of  New  Ze&land,  piinci* 

pally  in  rcforenco  to  the  Southern  Alps'";  Procsediiigs  of  Du  Royal  Sccutf 

of  Mclhoumt^  1861, 
HECTOBt  Sir  Jamea. — **  Geological  Expedition  to  the  West  Coast  of  Ota^o 

Otago  Provincial  Qovemtncfit  Ga^etUt  5th  November,  1963.     With  sketcl 

map. 

Hector,  Sir  James. — "  Handbook  of  New  Zealand  '* ;  Lyon  and  Bl&irp  Welling- 
ton,  1879.     With  maps  and  plates. 
HocHSTETTBRp  P*  von.— '*  N©w  Zealand  ;  its  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and 

Natural  History  "  ;  English  oditiou,  published  by  Williams  and  Norgate  in 

1868.     Maps  and  illustrations 
HocHSTETrEH,  P.  von.— *' Der  Franz-Josef-Gletschflr,"  Ausland,  1867  ;  MittheU, 

dcr  Georgr.  Ges.  iu  WUn,  x.,  57t  18G6'<>7. 
Lenpenfeldt,  R,  von. — *»  Ascent  of  Hochstetter  Dom  ";  Canterbury  Timet*  lith 

April.  1883 :  Amiralasian,  5th  May,  1883. 
LendenpeldTi  R.  von. — *'  Der  Tasman-GletBcher  und  seine  Umrandung/*  Ergan> 

zungshef t  No.  75 ;  zu  Pelertnann's  Miitiuilungenf  Gotha ;  Jnstiis  Pertbes^ 

1884.     Contains  illustrations  and  a  very  fine  map. 
Thomson,  J.  T.— •*  Survev  of  the  Southern  Dtstricte  of  Otago  "  ;  Journal  of  ih§ 

Bo^l  Geographical  Society,  xxviii.,  *2^S. 
McKsRSow,  J* — "  Reconnaissance  Survey  of  the  Lake  Distnots  of  Otago  and 

Southland  *' ;  Journal  of  tlic  Royal  Geographical  Society ^  xxiv.i  56,  1864. 
BauNKJuR,  T. — **  Explorations  in  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand  "  ;  Jourttal 

of  Uie  Royal  Ocographicut  Societij^  3nt.>  344,  1B51. 
Blair,  W,  N.— ''The  Coia  Lakes  of  New  Zealand'*;    ScotHih  Otographical 

Magasifiet  vol.  iii..  No,  11,  1867* 
TouLA,  Franz.— **  fJber  die  Siidlichen  von  Neu-Seoland '* ;    D.  Bundsehau /, 

Geoqraphis,  ii.,  245  (ISSO). 
Gbben,  Rev.  W.  S.,  A.C.— "* The  High  Alps  of  New  Zealand";  Maomillan  and 

Co,,  1883.     CoDtaios  an  account  of  Ascent  o£  Mount  Cook. 
Green,  Rev.  W.  S,  A.C. — '*  Pels-  u.  Gletsoberfipuren  am  Mount  Cook  in  Nen- 

Seel  and  ";  Petcrm.  Mitt.,  1883.  p.  53. 
Kingston,  J.—**  The  New  Zealaod  Sounda "  \    Victcrian  Review^  viii.,  622-38^ 

September,  1883.     Also  pamphlet,  "  Seeing  the  Sounds,'*  obtainable  frooa 

the  Union  Steamship  Co.,  Dunedin. 
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HuTTON,  F.  W.— **  Sketoh  of  the  Geology  of  New  Zealand  " ;  abstract,  in  Nature, 
xxxi.,  805, 1885. 

HUTTOM,  F.  W.—** Report  on  the  Tarawera  Voloanio  District";  Government 
Printer,  Wellington,  1887. 

GsiKiB,  Sir  Archibald.—**  Tarawera  Eruption  " ;  Nature,  xzziv.,  820-22 ;  Con- 
temporary Review,  October,  1886,  pp.  481-92. 

Smith,  S.  Percy. — **  The  Eruption  of  Tarawera " ;  Government  Printer,  Wel- 
Ungton,  1886. 

ICaitnebino,  G.  E.— **  With  Aze  and  Rope  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps";  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co.,  1891.    Illustrated. 

HoHuTCHESON,  W.— **  Gamp-life  in  Fiordland  :  A  Tale  of  the  Sutherland  Falls  " ; 
Government  Printer,  Wellington,  1892.    With  map  and  illustrations. 

Boss,  Malcolm. — **  Guide  to  the  Lakes  of  Central  Otago  "  ;  Government  Printer, 
Wellington,  1889.    Map  and  illustrations. 

Boss,  Malcolm. — **  Aorangi :  or.  The  Heart  of  the  Southern  Alps,  New  Zealand ; " 
Government  Printer,  Wellington,  1892.    With  maps  and  illustrations. 

Boss,  Malcolm. — **  The  West  Coast  Sounds  of  New  Zealand :  An  Account  of  a 
Trip  in  the  Union  Company's  s.s.  *  Tarawera' " ;  J.  WiUdeand  Co.,  Dunedin, 
1893.    Numerous  illustrations. 

"Haoriland:  An  Illustrated  Handbook  of  New  Zealand";  published  by  the 
Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand,  1884.  Articles  by  Rev.  R. 
Waddell,  M.A.;  A.  Wilson,  M.A.;  and  T.  W.  Whitson.  Maps  and  illus- 
trations. 

**Beport  of  the  Survey  Department  of  New  Zealand";  Government  Printer, 
Wellington.  Recent  numbers  contain  interesting  articles  by  T.  Mackenzie, 
M.H.R.,  T.  N.  Brodrick,  E.  P.  Harper,  and  others,  regarding  mountain 
exploration. 

**  New  Zealand  Alpine  Journal " — Nos.  1  to  7 ;  Whitcombe  and  Tombs,  Christ* 
church.    Various  articles  by  members  of  the  New  Zealan'd  Alpine  Club. 


PART  IV.— I)ES(;RIPTI(»N   of   land   IU8TR1CT8. 


THE  AUOKLAXT>  LAND  DISTRICT. 
G,  MtTRLLBR,  Chief  Surfejor. 

Tub  AuokUnd  Lfttid  Di»Lnc't  oovers  mbout  four  nnd  u  half  deifree*  of  Uiitii* 
«xteatiing  from  34^  W  to  39'^  S,,  its  greatcflt  Jengtii  beiug  about  3S5  miles,  from 
North  Cape  to  the  39th  pamilel,  math  of  Litke  riuipOf  whilp  it§  greatest  width 
aboui  180  oilier.  In  the  peninattLn  nortli  of  Aucklandt  indented  «»  it  i»  on  ptth4 
tide  by  harbouri  and  arms  of  the  sea,  and  with  a  tueari  width  between  the  Pr~^'' 
Ot^ifan  and  Tasmati  Sea  of  liltlta  over  forty  milea,  the  range  of  temperature  it  rei 
ahlj  sTBtdL  The  thermometer  seldom  register*  above  80'^  in  the  shade  in  the  mil 
of  suuitner,  whilst  the  heat  ie  alvrays  tempered  by  a  cool  broeae^  bringing  the  moift^ 
turn  in  er  teiuperaiure  to  un^ier  70°  in  tfie  gbade.  The  fro#tt  are  hardly  worth 
ineotioning,  a«  the  minimum  register  is  seldom  below  40*  ;  but  eouth  of  Auckland 
aharp  wljite  frosts  occur  xery  often,  more  etpe dally  beyond  38°  of  latitude,  and  toow 
Uee  upon  the  summitt  of  tome  of  the  highest  hills  or  mouniainB  in  winter. 
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This  land  dittriet  may  be  saiti  to  have  no  real  mountaini.  a«  the  mott  proi 
peaks  of  the  seveml  ecaltered  ranges  or  hilh  Bekiom  eieeed  3,000  ft.  iti  height  abon 
the  teadevel,  &n  aUiiude  just  enough — ^ontli  of  38° — to  clothe  the  last  l.OtiCl  ft.  with 
•now  in  the  depth  of  winter.  North  of  Hokiaoga  and  the  Bay  of  Islands  there  is 
one  weU-delSned  range  of  hills  rising  to  n  height  of  2,463  ft.  *,  whilst  south  of  theie 
pliitceK,  and  extending  to  the  Wairoa  River  on  one  side  and  the  Whangarei  Harbour 
upon  tlie  other,  the  country  is  all  more  or  less  broken  into  ranges  from  1,000ft.  to 
2,U0U  ft.  in  height,  with  valleys  between.  The  next  really  well  developed  main 
range  lies  within  the  Coromandel  and  ThaTnes  Foninsnla.  With  a  length  of  ovtor 
150  miles,  it  has  an  average  height  of  over  2,Sl>0  ft.,  commenciug  with  Moehau,  or 
Crtpe  Colville,  2,800ft  ;  next,  Te  Aroha,  a  peak  of  3,176  ft,;  and  ending  at 
Weraiti  with  a  height  of  i*,527  fr,  Thi're  are  two  other  well-defined  rani 
namely,  Tawairoa  and  Hauturii — lying  between  the  West  Coast  and  the 
basin,  with  their  highest  peak  ut  Pirorvgia,  wbic^'h  rises  to  3,156  ft.,  and 
often  snow-eepped.  Thert;  nrv  other  ranges  famiing  the  watershed  between 
bafiins  of  the  Waikuto  and  Waipa  Rivers,  and  dividing  both  from  the  streams  n 
ning  int4>  the  western  j^ide  of  Lake  Tuupo.  Their  highest  peak  is  Pureora,  rising 
8,793  ft.  The  eastern  side  of  the  land  district  U  occupied  by  a  very  broken,  for«ct-> 
dad  country,  known  as  the  Urewera  Country,  the  average  height  of  which  is  about 
2,S00ft<u  It  is  practically  uueiplored,  and,  being  still  in  the  bands  of  the  Nalif«t, 
is  not  as  yet  avadablo  for  settlement.  To  the  east  of  Ltike  Taupo  lie  the  Kaimanawm 
Ranges,  of  about  4,500  fl,,  and  generally  open  on  the  ridges,  with  valleys  clothed  in 
beeeh  foresis.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Auc^kland  Land  District  la  indented  on  both 
ooatts  with  Imrbours  and  arms  of  the  Aea,  forming  a  cheap  and  etisy  means  of  aeoaMu 
Of  rirert,  properly  so  calh  d,  there  are  only  two  of  any  great  length — natneJy,  the 
Wairoa  and  Waikato.  The  first  empties  itself  into  the  Kaipara  Harbour,  a  lai 
arm,  or  rather  succession  of  aims,  of  the  ^ea,  giving  hundreds  of  mdes  of  iiil 
water-earriage  to  at]  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Hobson,  Otamatea,  Rodney, 
Waitemata.  This  river  is  Daviguhle  from  its  mouth  to  its  junction  witit 
tributariei  Wainia  and  Muogakahia,  a  difttance  of  ninety^one  miUMi  from  the  •<!■« 
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Of  plaihi  proper,  this  difltrlet  ha»  only  the  stretch  of  <50uiJtry  eallod  Kaij  alg<j  f (> 
eitendmg  from  the  eaat^'rn  side  of  Lake  Taupi>  towards  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  al 
or  less  of  a  pumice  foruuition  ;   ihe  valley  of  the  Tlismee*  whicli  ia  generally 
the   qimlitj  of  the  soil   burying  very   much   in  fiifTereni  part*;    and   the  Cek 
Waikato  ba^in,  already  thiekly  s<>ttied.     Here  and  there  in  the  North  there  ^'f'"' 
level  plateaux  of  volcanic  soil,  more  or  lens  densely   wooded  ^  and  niong  the  ma  ^^ 
riveri*  there  ure  stretches  of  level  country,  but  there  are  no  large  plains  of  alluvif^ 
coil  such  ai^  the  Middle  Island  can  show. 

Lake*, 

Of  these,  which  add  so  mueh  to  the  scenery  of  a  count ry»  this  distriot  poaseave^^ 
a  fair  ahnre^  there  being  eight  principal  lakea,  with  mme  twenty  or  more  8mall«r 
ones.  To  the  noiih  of  Auckland ^  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  districtt  there  is  only  one 
lake  of  any  siae,  called  Oraapere,  three  mile*  by  two  miles,  an  old  crater.  In  the 
Waikitto  are  Lakes  Woilcari  and  Whaugtipe,  the  iirst  six  miles  and  a  lialf  long  hj 
three  mdes  across^  and  the  second  five  niilea  by  one  mile.  These  lakes  toe  generally 
covered  with  numerous  wild  »wans  and  ducks,  and,  heing  both  connected  with  the 
Waikato  River  by  navigable  creeks,  ft»rm  a  oonTcnient  waterway  for  transport  of 
gpoda  to  settlers  hving  arouml  their  shores.  All  the  remaining  lakes  of  large  size 
are  within  the  watershed  of  the  Theruial-spriDgs  Di*triet»  and  are  niostlj  from  seven  to 
eight  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  mx  mile«  wid&,  eicept  Taupo  Mo&na,  the  queen 
of  the  North  Island  lakeSt  which  is  twenty-five  mile?  long  and  eighteen  miles  broad, 
with  a  depth  of  oiHJft-  The  scener?  round  its  western  shore  is  of  the  most  romantic 
kind. 

Forests. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Auckiund  Land  District  \m^  been  covered  in  the  past 
irilh  dense  forest*,  which  are  now  last  disappearing  under  the  axe  of  the  settler  and 
being  transformed  into  rich  pnsturedaucL  The  only  really  good  Urown  lands  Jit  for 
aetttement  in  the  North  ure  still  liU  t^oirered  witii  forest,  and  muat  be  cleared  and 
•own  before  any  returns  can  follow.  The  area  of  forest-land  in  the  Auckland 
District  at  the  present  time  is  about  ],8<;*0jOQ0  acres  north  of  Aucklaodt  and 
3,420,mOU  acres  aouth  of  it.  The  foresis  contain  a  mixture  of  trees  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  giant  kauri  to  scrubby  tcu-trce  or  manuka,  but  all  the  bush  is  useful  for  building, 
fencing,  and  house! lold  purpo»e«,  or  at  any  rale  may  be  converted  into  charcoal  for 
tm\e.  Of  the  giant  kauri  (the  most  valuable  tree  in  New  Zealand)  great  quantities, 
worth  ae  much  as  £40<t,ti00  per  annum,  urn  being  yearly  cut,  and  exported  or  u»ed  tor 
home  consumption.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  siae  of  these  trees,  and  the  amount  of 
timb^T  eontained  in  themt  it  is  estimatOil  that  upon  the  Crown  land  to  the  north  of 
Auckland,  in  the  Counties  of  Hokianga,  Hob^on,  Bay  of  Islands,  and  Whangarei, 
tJure  Are  still  remaining  498,0(.K),(-60  feet,  of  a  value,  as  the  timber  stands,  of 
£1,201000. 

Soils. 

With  respect  to  the  soils  of  Auckland,  nowhere  tn  New  Zealand  within  such 
short  distances  is  there  such  a  diversily  in  the  quality — a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
often  mutke^  all  the  dilTerence  between  rich  alluvial  and  barren  pipeclay.  To 
the  norih  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  Hokiangathe  lands  are  ehieHy  clay  and  sand- 
•tone,  with  here  and  there  a  volcanic  area  intervening.  In  arid  about  the  vnllev 
of  the  Mangonuiowae  River*  in  the  Hokianga  County,  there  is  some  of  the  rioheat 
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Alluvial  Moil  ill  tlie  district  j  and,  tukhig  the  whole  Crown  laud  remainitig  to 
north  of  a  line  between  the  Ilokiunpra  and  Bur  of  I§landei  H arbours,  the 
araibiblo  good  lund  tit  for  setLlemenl  wuuld  be  aboul>  40,000  acreSv  There  are  Im 
hre&B  outnide  of  Hiia  wliioli  will  rarrj  good  gra**  and  feed  one  or  two  •heep  lo 
«cre»  aft«r  clearing  and  Ifiyiiig  down  in  grase  ;  and  there  is  also  land  hightj  suita] 
for  fruit-growing,  aouih  of  Hokianra^  and  between  that  place  and  the  Wairoa 
River»  the  «oil  ip,  generally  §peaKing»  xefy  good,  being  both  volcanic  and 
.&iluTial.  Here  the  Crown  ha-i  probablj  200.000  acres  of  iuch  land  fit  for 
tettlement.  Immediatelv  »oiith  of  the  Bay  of  lalands,  and  eiteuding  thence  to 
Whangareij  the  soil  i*,  for  the  mij*t  part,  eluiT  Ijing  upon  taudttone  or  marl,  with 
aUnriaJ  ilati  in  the  bottom?  of  the  valleji  ^  but  these  arL%  as  a  rule^  verj  narrow. 
Within  the  Puhtpulii  Stale  Forest  there  i»  an  area,  eaj,  of  16,000  acres,  more  or  lew, 
volcanic  uoU,  over  a  large  portion  of  whieh  a  fire  hae  runi  haring  been  surface^ 
»own  with  graa»,  it  i»  now  carrying  most  luxuriant  paBture.  Approaching  Wh&ngt- 
rei,  at  Hikurangi,  tlie  liiiiestone  crops  out,  overljing  coal  -  deposit «,  and  round 
Whangarei  itself  the  soil  hecomei  a  rich  Tolcanic^  in  a  high  state  of  cuUiratiodL 
South  of  Whangarei  Harbour,  and  from  thence  to  Auckland,  the  Crown  lands  gene- 
rHllj  are  of  a  broken  cljuraeter»  with  *oil  varying  from  allafial  iwamps— as  in  tht 
case  of  the  Tokatoka  Swamp  of  iG,0O0  acrcA-  to  the  linie«tone  area«  round  Maun^ 
turoto,  till*  sandstone  and  cluy  landis  of  Rodney  County,  and  the  poorer  claj-lai 
lying  north  of  the  City  of  Aucltlaiul,  which  have,  however,  proved  eminently  suital 
for  S-y  it -growing. 

For  about  2O0  milef  south  of  Auckland  the  land  (with  the  esoeptioti  of 
-Cape  Colville  Ranges)  la,  generally  ^peakiog^  far  leti  broken,  and  gradually  openi 
out  into  largp  tracts  of  level  country  in  the  Waikato  and  Wuipabaaini.  Immediatetj 
south  of  Auckland  the  soil  is  rich  volcanic  uutd  it  ia  gradually  superceded  bj 
iprevailing  clays  ;  the  greater  portion  of  Mimukau  County,  for  thirty  miles  south 
Auckland^  may  be  claji»ed  as  pastoral,  and  i»  under  occupation  as  such.  The 
•areas  available  for  settlement — «iy,  16,0W  acret — are  chiclly  in  the  Otau 
varying  from  volcanic  clay  lo  ordinary  clay  land,  f()reet*clad,  and  well  adapted 
pastortJ  purposes.  In  the  Counties  of  Waikato,  Raglan,  Waipa,  Piako,  West  TaupOf 
ftnd  Kawhia,  there  h  a  fitilt  greater  diversity  of  soils  ;  Raglan  County  oontaioi 
large  areas  of  good  limestone  LXiuntry,  broken,  but  witli  rich  black  soil,  and  carrying 
oiost  luxuriant  grass.  The  lower  Waikato  country  consists  of  clay  sod  and  esteDsive 
swamps,  almost  undrainable,  but  at  a  distance  of  eighty  mites'  from  Auckland  it  found 
a  flat  and  undulating  country,  lying  partly  within  the  Waikato  and  Waipa  basins, 
arid  partly  within  the  v^llejs  of  the  Piako  and  Waihou  Rivera,  formed  mainly  of 
Alluvial  dcpo»iis  of  rhyolite  sand»  brought  down  from  the  volcanic  distriota.  In' the 
Kawhia  County  there  are  some  300,(XK>  acres  of  sicellent  limestone  land»  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  i»  heavily  timbered,  with  numerous  warm  valleys.  Most  of  this  land 
i§  now  being  acquired  by  the  Government  from  the  Native  owners,  ^yond  this 
there  is  a  large  stretch  of  country  oonsisting  alternately  of  open  valleys  and  forest- 
clad  hills,  a  fair  proportion  of  which  ia  good  land,  both  pastoral  and  agricultun^. 
The  County  of  Coromandel,  with  portions  of  Thames  and  Ohinemuri  Cbunties,  is 
chietly  devoted  to  the  mining  industry.  The  soil  ia  nearly  all  clay,  the  land  very 
broken,  but  snitable  for  pastoral  purposes  if  cleared  of  the  dense  forest 
now  covers  it.  The  western  portion,  however,  of  the  Thames  and  Ohinemuri  Coi 
ties  contain  large  areas  uf  alluf ial  and  swamp  lands^  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Cro^ 
but,  through  want  of  drainage,  not  yet  available  for  ftettlement. 

In  the  County  of  Tauranga,  the  clay  lands  extend  from  Te  Aroha  MountAtii 
to    Eatikati  entrance,  chani^ing,  near    Tauranga,  to    sandstone  and  black    pumi(  ' 
soil  of  rich  character,  which  improves  towards    Te  Puke  and  Maketu,  where  U 
land    if  all    good,  and    more  or  less  volcanic.       In  Whakataoe    Couuty   there  %rS 
very  extensive  swamps,  of  which  large  portions  are  drainable,  and  back  h^m  the 
coast  seven  miles  or  so  are  large  ari'ae  of  Crown  lands,  broken  and  forest  covered,  o[ 
for  settlement.     The  soil  is  t^hielly  clay  or  light  loom,  with  alluvial  dais  iu  tl 
valleysj  and  all  well  watered.     This  kind  of  country  extends  t^  the  boundary  of  i 
land  district.     The  coastal  lands  are  nearly  all  alluvial  flats  in  a  High  stAte'of 
nation,  and  the  settlers  mostly  well-to-do. 
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I  §et  fdrth  the  eapabilitie*  of  the  Crown  lande  in  the  tlistTict,  it  will 
•uiSoe  to  laj  that  nonii  of  the  Bay  of  Idanda  and  Hokiatiga  the  Und  id  tmitable 
chiefly  far  two  ciaiw^s  of  persons— the  gurii-diggerj  and  the  fruit -grow^i*  or  amalt 
farmer*  The  former  ha*  tlit*  range  over  large  area.^  of  Crown  laiuis  upon  paying  a 
tmall  fee,  and  bis  earning*  arerage  from  5i  to  liM.  a  diiy,  A»  for  the  latter,  in  and 
around  Hokianga,  with  its  250  inili^s  of  water-froi]ilag«,  almost  anything  can  be 
girown^  from  the  iropical  banana  io  the  more  prooait;  pii>tato„  wbil«t  oranges  and 
leoiona  fiouriih  eide  by  aide  with  all  kitid§  of  ap})lea,  j.M?arf,  aoad  pluma.  Wheat 
«[o«fl  fairly  well,  aod  maize  gives  &  return  of  50  to  60  bushels  an  acre.  Sheep  also 
thrire  ;  and  mott  of  the  landi,  when  properly  grftjised  with  artiUciai  gra*se»»  will 
carry  two  or  three  sheep  to  an  acre,  hut  ordiiiary  rough -grussed  land^  only  one  and 
a  half  to  two  eheep  per  acre.  The  clearing  of  forest- laud f,  ring- fencing  and  grafting 
them,  will  cost  about  £3  to  £3  IOb.  per  acre.  The  same  remark*  apply  to  the  Bay 
of  I  aland  e  and  Whangareii,  and  to  the  eountry  as  far  south  aa  Auckland.  Bound 
about  Wliangnrei  district,  and  under  similar  conditions  of  rnlture,  the  average 
return  for  good  agricultural  or  pastoral  lands  would  be  fully  12ft,  an  acre 
per  annum.  South  of  Auckland,  throughout  the  Waikato,  Piako,  Waipa»  and 
Raglan  Counties,  and  thence  south  to  the  dii^trict  houndarieM^  the  land  \i>  both  agri* 
cultural  and  pa«toniL  All  the  c^rcolB  do  well,  wheal  averagtog  27  to  30  and  up  to 
40  buBhela  per  acre,  and  ualu  26  bushels  p«r  aero.  Potatoes  average  from  &  to  7  ton* 
per  acre.     Dairy -farming  m  carried  oti,  yielding  (upon  well  cultivated  farms)  a  net 

Jirofit  of  15b»  to  2C>a  an  acre  per  annum  j  whilst  sheep-farming  yields  a  profit  of 
rom  5a*  to  Ts.  Bd.  a  abeep  per  anoum  on  very  large  eatates^  allowtiig  for  greater 
l(M«e«  from  disease,  &,o.,  the  average  return  would  still  be  4s.  per  sheep.  The  coit 
of  clearing  fern  and  scrub  ie  generally  from  7a.  to  10».  an  acre,  and  laying  down 
fern* hind  by  »ur face » sowing  and  harrowing,  about  17b.  an  acre. 

The  ncaward  counties  of  Tauranga  and  Wbakatane  iire  both  agricultural  and 
psatoral.  growing  wheat  and  maize  aliice  to  great  perfection.  In  fact,  the  County  of 
Whakatane,  upon  its  alluvial  shores  and  uplands,  grows  the  greater  portion  of  the 
mftaze  produced  in  the  iii»trict,  and  frtmi  the  p-irt*  of  Whakatane  and  Opotiki  in 
one  year  some  3-i,0CNl»  sAcks  have  been  exported.  In  these  counties  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  te  from  22  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  oats  about  29  bushels  per  acre,  and 
maue  45  to  60  buaheU  per  aere.  It  is  quite  possible  within  this  diiitrict  to  select 
land  early  in  the  winter,  fell  and  burn  off  by  the  ensuing  summer,  «ow  in  grass  in  the 
autumn,  iind  put  on  stock  within  twelve  moiitha  from  seketiun. 

M  The  rainfall  during  the  year  averages  about  39  in*,  the  greater  portion  of  which, 
Pp^rule,  falls  between  the  1st  of  May  and  1st  of  November,  or  during  the  winter 
■Sd  tpnng  months.  Owing  to  the  conntant  changes  of  wind,  amused  by  the  conjigu- 
ration  of  the  coast-line,  the  shortnets  of  the  distance  between  the  two  coafits,  and  the 
isfiueuoe,  greater  or  lesa,  of  the  trade- winds,  it  is  quite  conamon  for  one  neiglibour- 
bood  to  have  double  the  n^infall  of  another*  even  though  the  two  be  only  twenty 
miles  apart.  Droughts  of  more  than  a  couple  of  months  are  practically  unknown, 
and  grass  it  always  abundant. 

One  of  the  chief  meauft  whereby  the  great  healthiness  of  the  climate  i*  main- 
iained  it  the  constant  presenec  of  line  breeses,  blowing  both  summer  nnd  winter^  the 
prevailing  winds  being  north-east  and  south-weet,  and  very  seldom  paMing  into 
really  heavy  gale«.  In  the  middle  of  summer,  the  »ea-breeze  during  the  day  and  the 
lasd  breeie  at  night  are  almost  unvarying. 

QetiMral  Fmduets  and  IndutirUt. 

Timber. — The  vast  fore«tfl  of  kauri  and  other  valuable  trees  have   given   this 

district  the  foremost  place  for  production  and  eiport  of  timber.     There  are  many 

«afe  and  sheltered  harboure  for  shipping,,  while  streams  and   riven  without  number 

form  eonvenienl  highways  for  conveying  logs  to  the  mdla  or  ports,     ^ome  idea  of  the 
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af  this  portion  of  the  colowTw  kauri* 

.ntry  north  of  Auckland,     It  is  formed 

fram  the  kauri  tree,  and  i*  dug  out  of 

iiinit  off.     The  Roval  Commission  appointed 

fjroouriTig  of  the  gum  cave  employment  th«^ 

Ijiwt  jear  6,641    tons   were  export<»d^  Talued  at 

>t«Diivelj  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Tarnish^  »n<i 

J  tWQ-thirdt  of  the  Tarnishet  in  the  market  are  produced 

^e  eaminga  of  a  digger  may  be  taken  as  from  £1  7*.  Uy 

m  !«•««).— An  industrj,  whieh  is  for  the  present  in  a  languish* 

,ne  eonrorsion  of  tlie  broad  learea  of  the  Phormimm  ismax  int* 

^  (tuitjibtp  tor  the  manufacture  of  rope,  twine,  tnat-s,  mmttresiei^  ftnd 

Mer  arliclf*s.     The  llai^inill*  are  scmttered  orer  difForent  parta  of  the 

^  near  raih  or  water -carriane   an  poseible,  and  emploj  about  eighty  men 

ys,  whil«fc  tlie  local  rupe -and -twine  works  giTe  work  to  some  forty  more. 

Quid.— Th\»  didtrici  biw  in  the  post  produt^ed  large  quantities  of  ^oM,  but  thearet 
^fer  whioh  auriferou*  quartz-reefs  have  been  di&roTered  is  limited  to  the  Coaiitif» 
of  Coroiimnrlel,  Tbauie*,  Ohinemuri.  and  a  small  portion  of  Piako.  In  1897 
the  output  of  this  neighbourhood  was  42  per  cent,  of  all  the  gold  produced 
in  New  Zenlund,  the  quantitT  (105,477 02)  entered  for  duty  for  eipoHatton 
having  been  rnlued  at  £:t92»337.  From  1878  to  1892  the  Thames  Goldfield 
alon**  produced  »ome  6tX),000  01.  Now  thai  the  area  over  which  auriferous 
quart*- reef  A  have  been  disiorered  has  inerensed,  a  much  larger  output  may  be 
eipec'tcd  in  the  future*  The  total  estimated  vulue  of  the  gold  was  £401,60^  for 
1897-98,  agaii^ft  £358,231  in  the  prerious  year.  All  the  gold  won  was  obtained 
by  bitrtery  anmlijan^fttion,  and  the  bullion  by  the  nyanide  process.  Tliere  is  a  hurge 
ainount,  of  Kngli«h  eapitnl  being  eiponded  in  derel oping  new  discoveries  in  out- 
diHtriets  away  from  the  goldtield,  but  it  will  lie  some  time  yet  before  these  discoveries 
hare  reached  their  full  development.  At  the  Thames  there  is  a  School  of  Mmes, 
well  attended  and  showing  good  results. 

Coa?— Coal  is  found  in  mi>Bt  parts'  of  this  district,  and  is  being  worked  with 
more  or  less  suecesA  at  Kawakawn,  Hikursngi,  Kamo,  and  N  gun  guru,  to  the  north 
of  Auckland  ;  whilst  in  the  south  there  are  thret^  mines  at  Huntly,  all  tunting  out  a 
£Ood  household  coal.  The  total  output  of  all  the  nunes  in  1897  was  mor«  thsn 
14U,0OU  tons. 

Fruit. — The  climate  of  the  Auckland  District  is  well  adapted  for  ih©  growth 
of  the  orange,  lemon,  vine,  and  olive,  as  ako  for  the  fruits  of  Enj^land,  America,  and 
Japan.  The  subtropical  kind«  HouriT^h  about  Hokianga,  m  the  north  ;  those  of  the 
temperate  rcgiouF,  in  the  Woikato  and  neighbourhood.  Now  that  the  problem  of 
how  to  land  fruit  in  good  condition  in  the  London  market  has  been  solred,  orcliard 
planting  i»  rapidly  progressing,  and  it  ha^  been  found  that  the  culture  of  the  hard 
f  aneties  of  the  apfjle  will  repay  eijjort  to  England,  Of  bite  years  a  demand  has  set 
in  for  the  poor  clay-Und  that  used  to  contain  gum,  as  it  is  admirably  suited  for 
fruit-growing.  Orchards  are  now  plantned  in  neighbourhoods  where  the  toil  ha«  lain 
idle  for  years,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  apples  grown  on  this  poor  soil  kaep  longer 
than  those  grown  on  richer  land.  More  attention  is  being  just  now  paid  to  stone 
fruits,  for  which  there  is  always  a  steady  local  market,  than  to  apples,  which  hare 
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[  late  jmn  been  heftvily  handicnpppd  hy  hli^M.     Thp  fruit  industry  in  Auckland 
ifi  yet  it*  \i»  infnncj,  and  is  eapnbli?  of  great  ext^eTisioii.     At  proicnt  peaehf«  are  th& 
.  only  fruit  canned,  though  there  is  also  a  good  deal  done  in  the  w&y  of  drying  friiit« 
kfttid  regoittble**  by  the  praet-SB  of  eTapomlion. 

■  Fishintf — The  sea  and   Ivarboiirfl  abound   lu  fish.     At   least  eight eein  diSerenfc 

Bfarieties,  suitablo  for  the  tablf,  aiv  crtughl  with  little  labour,  and  iolller*  livini 
^HOftr  the  *eft-coftiit,  or  any  one  of  th«*  manj  harbours  aud  tiiJIiil  risers,  ean  alln 
obtain  enoueh  for  all  Titx^essil ies.  At  pre?j«*nt  the  oaniiiug  iudustrj  is  oonfiaed 
to  iJiullet.  of  w'hiiL*h  tlicre  n*  a  large  anaouut  ^Tportrd,  aorl  an  equal  quantity  used 
for  home  conaumptioTi.  The  rac^k-oyatcr  is  found  over  a  largte  area  on  theaw  ooa«ts 
and  large  quantities  are  Heiit   both  to  the  southern  porta  of  the  colony  and  aUo  to 

IAustrntia. 
Chiff  Centres  and  Surrounding  Dhiricfg. 
The  City  of  Auckland  lies  on  the  aouthprn  shore  of  the  Waiteniata  Barbour, 
<me  of  the    finest    haveus  in   the  eolonj,  on  ii,  Tmrravif    uerk  of  htud  bt^twi'i'n   the 
Waiteinata  and   the  Manukuu.      Alike    from    the  »ea  »tnd  from  the  nfiitjhbuuriug 
bills  the  city  and  surrounding  eountry  profont  a  charming  picture,     E^^ppoiallj  Qqo  | 
it  the  view  from  Mount  Eden,  a  low  toltianio  hill  in  the  auburbji.     F*eing  the  town  »p» 
the  green  hilU  and  whire  hounes  of  the  North  Shore^  and  the  remarkablt;  poak  of 
Bangitoto ;  beyond  lie  the  many  islands  of  the  Haoraki  Gulf,  with  the  blue  bills 
of  Coromandel  and  the  Great,  Burrier  in  the  tir  dislanre.     Cluiterj?tl  near  tho  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  scattered  for  many   miles  to  the  southward,  are  charming  Tilladtko 
boU9ea,  with  tast<*fut  gardens  and  shrubberies,  whih^  to  the  north -we*t  the  view  it  , 
closed  bj  liigh    wooded  ranges.     The  &ty  in  iinrivnlled  for  it*  commercial  poiitioQ  |  [ 
it  ha»  cummunieation  hy  sea  with  both  Mitles  of  the  lalandj  while  the  Kaipam  and 
Wairott  River*  leadmg  far  into  the  northern  peninsula,  and  to  the  south  the  Wai- 
kato  and  Thamei  Rirers  leailing  into   the   heart   of    the  Is  I  and  ^  gire  it  eieellent 
natural    fiwiliiies    for    inland  conimunicalion.     In  April,   189(5,    the    population   of 
the  city  and  Ruburbs  amounted  to  57,*ilfi  person?!.     The  cky  is  well  supplied  with 
gas  and  water,  and  auiong-^t  public  buildiugH  may  be  noLiood  Government  Uou«o^ 
the  new  Qovemmeni  OtRee*,  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  Supreme  Court,  &e.     Thero  | 
it  A  Free  Public  Library  and   Art  Galtery^  and  a  good  Museum,  eontatning  what  is 
pnobably  the  best  Maori  colled  ion  in  th«  world.     The  Auokland  UtUTersity  College 
M  ftffiliaU'd  to  the  New  Zeulritid  University.     The  Victoria  Arcade,  the  ilAehange;, 
Harbour  Boaffl  Offices,  hotels  and  dub.*,   as   well  as  many  eommert-'ial  buildings, 
compare  faro umbly  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  colony^     There  are  admirable 
recreation 'ground»,  including  ihe  Government  Domain  of  about  IHOaeres,  fta  well  M 
the  Botanic  Garrlen  and  the  Albert  Park  in  the  centre  of  the  city.      There  it  m 
tramway  system  extending  througli  t\w  suburbs,     Aut^klamt  has  nuniemus  industries, 
includtugt  amongst    others,    ship-building,  tugar-refhiing,    timber-converting,   soah- 

»*od-door  manufactories;  rope*and- twine,  pottery^  brick-and-tile,  and  Tarnish  worki, 
print ing-offioes,  &0. 
The  City  of  Auckland  is  the  centre  from  whicb  radiat«  all  railways,  road-,  and 
steamer-routes.     From  it,  by  mil.  lien   the   way  to  all  Crown  lands  south  of  th«  \ 
Waiteraata,  while  the  Kaipara  Railway  counecis  it   with    the   country    north   of] 
MelensTille.     All  lands  to  the  north  and  along  the  Bay  of  Plenty  are  reached  from  its  ( 
wharTes  by  the  Nortiiern  Company's  steamerfi.     The  cliief  centres  to  the  north  are  : 

>Warkworth,  on  the  Ea^t  Coast,  forty  miller  from  Auckland,  with  convmunication 
hj  eoorh  and  ateamer  nearly  CTery  diiy.  ft  in  a  thriving  township,  wj(h  po«t-  and 
telegraph- office,  public  bulla,  hot**!*,  ifee.,  and  i*  the  st»rting  point  for  the  Tauhoaand 
Faktri  Crown  land:^.  It  is  abo  the  site  of  important  hydraulic  lime  and  cement  i 
works.  A  good  deal  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  fanning  is  carried  on  in  its  neigh* 
kbourhood. 

f-  On  the  West  Coast  an  important  centre  in  Helensvilfe,  on  the  E^ipara  Harbour, 
distant  thirty-six  miles  from  Auckland,  with  wliieh  it  i*  connected  by  rail.  It  has 
all  th*  conTenienees  required  by  traTellers  in  the  ^hnpe  nf  good  hotels,  store,-*,  &e., 
and  is  the  starting-point  of  the  rifer-sleamerH  running  to  all  place*  in  the  Otatnaiea 
and  Hobfton  Counties.     It  is  also  otiie  of  the  main  centreii  for  sawmilling,  and  for  the 

tport  of  balk  timber  by  large  vessels  to  other  colonies,  and  has  several  t1ax*mitls. 
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DargaTille,  on  the  Wiiiro»  Rtrer,  b  a  town  of  about  400  inliAbit&nte*  wirh  tU 
CtJuveoiiL-nces  for  tpHTellfira.  It  miij  be  rcaehfd  by  rail  artd  tt  earner  frotij  Aueklan" 
llinee  limes  a  WL*ek.  Dai-g:avine  U  the  nUrlifig-pmnt,  of  the  fLuihu  Valley  RaUvrnyJ 
which  i»  o|.>erj  for  traffic  for  twenty  niili*»  from  llie  town,  nnd  from  the  terminus  < 
the  railway  idl  tite  Crown  land^  in  tho  neighbourhood  are  renchL-df  eren  bo  far  nurtll 
ft«  Uokmiigft.  The  town  is  ft!to  the  eentre  of  a  very  large  timber  export  There  i 
oidy  two  townehipw  of  any  iraportance  norrh  of  DargHVi lit?— Port  RJawetie.  or  Hoki^ 
&nga.  und  Kobukoliu,  about  four  tnilefl  further  up.  Both  ha?e  poil-  and  I«legnip1i4 
•trntioDA,  and  comfortabte  hotele,  with  fortnightly  n team- communication  from  Auck»j 
land. 

Wliang&rei,  on  the  East  Coast,  ia  <ii*tant  aeveoty-five  nnim  from  Auckland,  wi( 
which  it  has  steanj-eommunioaliuii  iwioe  a  neek.  The  town  ie  a  thriving  and  ii 
porlani  pluee,  having  a  popuialioii  of  about  l,2i)U,  and  im  the  centre  of  a  Urgfr' 
agricultural  nod  pastoral  country.  In  the  neighbourhood  19  al«o  a  targe  coal-be&nng 
and  gum- producing  diittrict,  whde  the  export  of  oranges  and  lemons,  which  thrirt 
maguificfiitly  on  the  rich  volcanic  iod,  ie  incrpaRing  fa»t.  Frofn  here  a  coach  rum 
weekly  to  Kawakawa^  upon  tlie  arrival  of  the  l^anhern  Companj'«  et«amer,  and  from 
it,  by  carriage  or  hor«e,  all  landa  can  be  vitited  within  a  radius  of  tliirty  to  forty 
iniie«. 

Kawakawa»  at  the  head  of  the  tidal  portion  of  the  rirer  of  the  same  ttaine,  is 
connected  by  a  short  railway^ line  with  Opna,  ttie  calling- place  of  steamers  from 
AucklarKi.  Kawakawa  poB»«»se«  good  inns.  From  it  coaehes  run  weekly  to 
HokiangA  and  Whannaret  It  i»  the  centre  of  a  coal  and  gum  indutrry*  and  a  port 
of  lading  for  thii«e  produots.  The  old  town  of  Eus^ell  is  eituated  further  down  thff 
bay,  and  has  good  ions,  besides  having  a  post-  and  telt^gmph  otBcr.  ToWhungaroaaod 
Mongotiui  the  Northern  Company 'b  steamers  run  erery  week.  Whangaroa  ia  f&iued 
for  itfl  exquisite  scenery,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  tin^ber-  and  gum-export  trade. 
Mongonni  is  the  st-arting-point  awl  centre  fr<jm  which  to  viBil,  by  carriage  or  bone, 
all  the  Crown  lands  in  the  Mongonui  Counly,  and  from  it  the  st-camer  "Stai&" 
runi  to  Aw&nui  and  ports  beyond,  in  cunnection  with  tlie  weekly  ateamer  from 
Auckland. 

Bouth  of  Auckland,  along  the  Waikato  Railway,  t!iere  are  numeroufl  townahipi. 
of  more  or  less  impart  an  ce,  but  no  start  ing>poiiit  tor  Crown  lauds,  until  Mercer' 
itiached  at  a  dislatice  of  forty- 1 1 iree  miles.  It  is  gityaLeil  at  the  borders  of  what 
known  as  the  Waikato  Country,  upon  the  Wuikalo  Ktver,  which  is  ti  lat  up  to 
point,  and  the  township  has  a  post-  and  telegraph -uftice  and  other  conTenienoea. 
•ixty-fiFe  mdes  from  Auckland  by  rtiil  is  Hunily,  also  on  the  Waikato  RlTerg 
»  (louriwhing  townf»hi|i>  with  a  very  Urge  output  of  valuable  coaL  It  has 
potteiy-,  brick',  and  tile-work^.  Ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wtiikato  Rirer  largv' 
areas  of  Crown  lands  are  being  brctught  into  use,  and  are  carrying  many  sheep 
and  cattle.  The  next  town  is  Ngaruawahif*,  ur  Nowcustle,  *ercnty-four  uidet  from 
Auckland,  i<iituated  at  the  juncticu^  of  tht*  Waikato  and  Wuipa  Hirers,  w 
hotels,  bttuk,  post-  and  telegraph -office.  It  [a  a  centre  from  which  portions 
Crown  lands  in  Raglan  County  are  reached,  and  also  from  it  river- steamers  run 
arni  south  to  the  various  settlements.  Ngaruawahia  ha«  a  UouriBhing  ereamery, 
brewery,,  and  a  ixjnpe rage  At  eighty  four  miles  fri>ru  Auckland  the  train  reach^ 
Frankton  Junction,  where  a  line  branrhcs  ufF  to  Haunlton,  le  Aroha,  and  Oxford,  t 
main  line  going  to  Te  AwamutUt  ninety-nine  miles  from  Auckland.  The  tatler 
a  tliriving  town;  but  to  reach  available  lands  for  future  settlement  the  tratelli 
passefl  on  by  rail  to  Olorohangn  and  Te  Kuiti,  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  further 
respectively,  at  both  of  which  places  there  are  accommodation-iiouBi^St  foruiing  001 
Tenient  centres  for  visiting  the  fertile  undulating  limestone  lands  in  the  vieiniti 
Haniiitim  is  a  busy,  Qouriihing  town,  situated  on  both  sidt  s  of  the  Waikato  Ki?«V. 
with  a  population  of  about  1,300  persons,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  agrieuhural 
and  pastoral  district.  It  poAsesseti  a  creamery,  iai-udll^  brewery »  and  two  i 
facioriee,  betides  other  local  indu»tries,  Cambridge,  about  thirteeii  miloa  by 
and  fifteen  miles  by  rail  from  Bamiiton,  has  a  population  of  about  ^00,  and  i»  ti 
beadquartera  of  the  Farmers'  Club.  It  is  a  husy^  thriving  towndhipr  aurrounded 
food  lariuirig  oountry.     Between   Hamilton  and  Cambridge,  and   in  the  cow 
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Toutui.  there  nre  numeroui  creftraeries,  c^liepse*  and  butter-factories  i  wine-  aiid 
«]der-iBtiJtjn|£  ii  nleo  iiut'oe»afuilj  pursued,  and  th«'r(^  are  fieToml  api^rieB,  froTii  wbiok 
Jarge  q  nan  titles  of  licine^f  ar<»  produced.  There  are  tlirf'e  flotir-milln  in  the  ctiitrjct, 
one  at  Cnmhridire,  one  at  Hamiilon,  and  the  third  at  the  tcrmiruiA  of  one  of  th« 
before-mentionwl  brttiieh  lines.  One  hundred  and  ^ixteeti  mileii  from  Auckland  by 
Tail  'ui  Tp  Aroha,  a  qmft  township,  celebrated  for  iU  tbermal  ipringi  mud  good 
lioteli. 

The  e^ttbnientf*  at  I  lie  Thamet  and  Coromandel  are  easentiallj  niininif  towii- 
«hip«.  The  lirst  i«  sitimted  thirty-eight  mihs  by  steamer  from  Aueklatid,  on  the 
Firth  of  Thames!,  and  at.  the  tnoutli  of  the  Waihou  River.  It  has  a  population  of 
abx^ut  5,50t>  pfimonsi.  There  is  daily  steam- com muoicat ion  with  Aurklnmlj  and  a 
mil  way  connecting  it  with  Paeron  and  Te  Aroha.  Coromandel  is  about  rhirtv-fiTe 
iniles  fri>m  Auckland,  with  which  it  ha*  ("oiistant  cominunieatioo  by  Bteamer ;  it 
ifl  another  mining  centre,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  picturetque  harbour.  Tauraiiga, 
with  ft  population  of  about  1,05D,  in  situat^-d  on  the  harbour  of  that  name  in  the 
Bay  of  Plentv.  Coaches  rim  thither  from  the  Thames,  and  from  Rotorua  ;  it  ha» 
•l»o  constant  communication  by  eteamer  with  Auckland,  and  with  Matata,  Whtika- 
tiuie,  and  Opotili.  From  the  fact  of  the  harbour  being  the  only  oue  on  tlie  East, 
Coast  capable  of  receiviTig  large  Tessela  the  town  is  bound  143  be  of  im^x^rtance  in 
the  future.     Tauraiiga  ha*  a  new  and  well-appointed   flour-mill  upon  the  Waimapu 

»HiTerf  aUo  a  cli«'mieai  and  sulphuric* acid  worke,  and  a  cheeAe  factory. 
Opotiki,  the  sewnd  town  of  importanee  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  is  fiituated  about 
•isty-nre  roilc»  by  steamer  or  road  from  Tauranga.  It  lias  weekly  steam  communica- 
tion  with  Auckland^  and  is  connected  with  Gifthorne  by  a  bridle-trHok,  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  maize-produeing  district,  and  has  rich  alluvial  lauds,  from  which 
:^ood  return*  are  obtained.  It  is  a  gcNod  Btartmg- point  from  which  large  blocks  of 
Crown  lands  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes  may  be  reached, 

»The  Township  of  Rotorua  is  situated  on  the  chores  of  Rotorua  Lake,  at  a  dis- 
4ftDce  of  172  miles  from  Auckland.  8in<*e  the  railway  from  Oxford  was  opened 
traTellere  tfan  now  rear'h  Rotorua  in  on©  day  from  Auckland*  It  i»  the  chief 
townalup  in  the  hut-lakes  district,  and  has  aleo  a  large  area  of  fairly  good  Crown 
land  ucar,  adapteil  for  pastoral  purposed.  Considerable  quantities  of  sulphur  are 
obtained  from  the  neijEhbourhood. 

^  Crown  or  Nat  ire   Land^  armlahte  for  Future  Settlement. 

In  the  MangonuT  County  the  Crown  possesses  103,150  acres  of  fairly -good 
forest- land,  tolerably  easy  of  accesi. 

In  the  Bay  of  Islands  County  there  are  only  about  L6,0fi0  acres  of  available 
Crown  land,  both  forest  and  opt-n,  but  the  NatiTes  still  owm  some  152,000  acrea, 
ehiedy  foreet  land,  except  about  Kaikohe,  where  it  i»  open  and  rich  To]{:;auie  hwd, 
most  ol  it  broken,  bnt  fit  for  settlement. 

In  Hi>kianga  County  there  are  some  I64,vtKX)  acres  of  aTailable  Orowo  laud,  of 
good  quality,  nearlv  all  covered  with  forest,  and  flt.  for  immedifiti^  i^ettleinent.  The 
Natirea  stil]  own  some  105^000  at^res,  almost  all  good  land,  and  fit  for  settle- 
ment. 

In  Whangarei  County  there  are  about  6B,3O0  acres  of  available  Crown  land, 
mostly  broken  and  forest'ciad.  The  Natives  still  retain  some  32,H50  acres  of  laud, 
.p*rt  of  it  i-ery  rich. 

In  th*»  Ol,araat^»a  County  the  Crown  retains  only  about  11,630  aores^  a  good  deal 
of  thb  being  alluvial  swamp,  and  well  worth  draining.  The  NatiTea  still  own  about 
20,000  ai3res,  but  not  much  of  it  ii^  fit  for  settlement. 

In  the  Kodney  and  Waiteuiaia  Counties  about  14,100  acres  of  Crown  lands  are 
lefl,  most  of  it  fit  oidy  for  pastoral  or  fmit-growing  purposes.  The  Natives  still  own 
ftbout  1 4,0*10  acres  in  these  two  counties,  some  of  it  very  good  land,. 

In  the  Manukau  County  the  Crown  owns  some  1*1,600  arres  of  broken  forest 
lAod,  Wt  for  pastoral  purposes.  The  Natives  still  own  about  lo.OOO  acres,  a  portion 
of  wJiieh  is  fairly  good. 

In    the  Waikato  and    Raglan    Ct>untie»    the    Crown    lands   amount   to   about 
.^^,800  acres,  all  fairly  good  laiid,  moatly  forest,  and  easy  of  access.      In   Raglan 
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Countj  ibe  XatiTes  still  own  the  frf^liold  of  1&0,CK>0  acre*,  »U  ^ood  land,  but  di 
cult  to  aieCLLre. 

In  the  Goromaiidel,  Tbame^.  and  Obinemuri  Countfe*  Ibere  are  &botit  116,1 
ftpres  of  available  Crown  land*.  In  the  last  two  countie*  »  good  deal  of  the  land 
it  awnrapT,  ftiid  ri*quiree  draining.  The  NiitiTei  i^tiU  own  120,000  acres,  much  of 
which  jjs  very  good. 

In  Tfturangtt,  Wbakatane,  and  Rotorua  C^juiitiea  the  Crown  owna  407,800  aenM^ 
nearly  all  foreAt-clad,   and  gen  era  II  j  broki^n  ;    but  in  the  last-named  county 
Natiy&i  retain  a  very  large  ar^a.  the  grt^atep  part  too  brolten  or  too  much  coves 
with  f>umice  or  Tolcanic  a»h  to  be  fit  for  setticuient. 

In  the  Eawhia  and  We*t  Taupo  CountieB  the  Crown  is  acquiring  from 
N&tiT«?g  large  area*  of  Tery  good  Innd^  all  fit  for  setilfiment  and  easy  of  accesa*     A1 
300 ,DCM>  micros  are  really  Hrst-class^  land,  and  about  1,000, Of  ►O  acres  fairly   good 
atl  suitable  for  pautoral  piirpoaeii,  and  accessible  from  tbe  Main  Trunk  Railway-lii 

The  Crown   now  bold  liboul  2U>,0(X»  acret  in  Kawhia  County  and  7f<»600  term 
m  Wei*t  Taiipo  County. 


THE    TAKANAKI    LAND    DISTRICT. 

J,  STBAtTCHON,  Cliief  Surreyor. 

Tlie    Taranaki    Land    District    Ia  situated  on   the  wettern  eide  of  tbe  Noi 
l»land  of  New  Zealand,  at  about  it#  widieit  pnrt,  and   may  he  said   to  be  tbe  moill 
compact  and  fertile  district  of  tbe  colony,  fur.  with  Ibe  exception  of  tbe  upper  bii 
of  Mount  Egmontf  and  of  tbe  ranges  adjoining,  which  abetorb  about  36,000  acre».  ibt  ' 
whole  of  the  area — minut  what  i*  taken   up  by   the  rivers,  streams,  and  bik#t-H? 
suitable  for  eettlement^  and  oertainly  two-thirds  of  the  district  i^  good  land.    IV  ^ 
groap  area  of  the  district  i*  2,430,0<K>  acre^. 

Ph^aieat  Feature*. 

Of  m<>un tains,  the  principal  one  i»  tbe  beautiful  volcanic  cone  from  which  tb* 
diatritit  takes  it*  tuiuie,  Taranaki,  utlierwiae  called  Mount  Egmont,  which  ha»  «i 
altitude  of  8,2r»tJ  ft.  This  tnauntaiTi  in  the  centre  af  distribution  for  a  radio*  of 
twenty  milet  of  the  ^olcanie  formotioM  knrtwn  us  Ibe  "drift/*  wbirb  eoTer«  tbe  fol- 
cania  rocks  below  an  altitude  of  3,00()ft.  Uumriiock*  composed  of  tiachrtf 
boulders  and  cement  crop  up  hi*re  and  thrre  and  make  excellent  met-aLquarriee. 

Beyond  the  volcanic  farmation — ^tluit  isi,  Imm  about  L'reuui  on  the  north  »n1 
Hawera  on  tlie  south — the  country  is  gcoerallv  broken,  and  tlie  formation  i#  known 
as  pupa,  u  cah.^reous  blue  clay,  cap|>ed  in  many  phiccji  by  Fbelly  limestone. 

Tbe  northern  portion,  between  tlie  TongA|>orutu  and  I  he  Mokau  RiTers,  con* 
tains  also  limestone,  green^ands,  and  coal  outcrops.  At  Fnnirau,  a  small  trihutarr 
of  the  Mokau,  about  thirty  miles  from  tbe  sea,  there  is  an  *K>lated  [latcb  of  folfaiii* 
agglomorate  and  tufaa,  and  a  similar  foriiiation  is  found  at  the  north -eastern  {^to^r 
of  the  district, 

ICastward  of  tbe  base  of  Mount  Egmont  there  are  few,  if  aTiy,  mountaitti  worthy 
of  the  name,  although  there  are  many  ranges  varying  in  height  from  1,000ft*  to 
l,&00ft.  above  sea-level,  and,  in  a  few  iuDtance* — ^&uch  as  the  Matemaleonga  »i»* 
Waiaria  Eange« — they  run  up  to  2,&0O  ft. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Wanganui,  which  bounds  the  district  on  the  r««l  b*' 
tween  Taumaranui  and  Pipiriki,  a  iiii«tance  of  about  ninety  mtle^.  Itaarervge  width 
varies  from  2  to^  chains.  For  nearly  the  whole  distance  it  is  shut  in  by  hi^  preci- 
pitous bdls,  and  in  many  placet  by  perpendiicular  wall*  of  rock.  Tbe  acenery  i»  t( 
grand  and  beautifuL  There  arc  numerous  rapids,  but  few  of  them  are  dangei 
to  skilful  canoeists  A  steamer  runs  regularly  from  Wanganui  t-o  Pipiriki 
tance  of  fifty -Ove  milej».  Another  »niall  steamer  of  light  draught  and  considerable 
power  lias  now  been  built.  Thiji  i^  intended  for  opening  up  tlie  tourist  and  trade 
IratRc  on  the  upper  portion*  of  tbe  river  between  Pipiriki  and  Ohura,  a  distaner  of 
some  dixty  miles<     A  ebantiel  i^  now  being  snagged  up  tbe  Tangarakau  River  ai  ~ 
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BA  Puitikiiuna,  a  distanoe  of  twdvi?  mile^.  From  this  poitit  tt  ro&d  (nine  mile«  in 
length)  If.  bring  coB*tructed  to  jotn  IhcOhtim  (or  £a&t)  Ro&d  at  a  point  about  forty- 
-aOYen  miles  from  Stratford,  and  in  tha  middle  of  the  Wbangamomona  Improved" 
fsLrai  Settlemerit,  the  settlers  in  wluch  and  surrounding  blocks  will  thus  have  doubltf 
oommunit^tion,  with  Wao^aimi  on  the  oni^  hand  and  Stratford  on  the  othtr.  When 
the  rosid  i*  completed  through  to  Auckland  (i*ay  within  the  neii;  three  yenrs) 
(ouri^t^  can  enjoy  a  trip  up  the  Wnnganui  River  as  far  a^  Ohura,  then  back,  and  up 
Iknganikau  Eirer  a^^ross  to  Olium  Ruad,  thrti  on  to  Auckland,  or  back  t.0  Stratfordi 
iftS  they  desire*  Vhe  priodpal  tributaries  Qowing  into  the  Wanganui  on  the  Tara- 
ciaki  !*idp  are  the  Whanganiomona,  at  eiiihty-two  miles  ;  Tangarakan,  at  eighty-five 
mile^  ;  Ohura>  at  114  mile*  ;  Ongarnhe,  at  143  milfs  respectively  from  the  Town  of 
Wanganui. 

The  neit  river  in  iite  i«  the  Mokuu,  bounding  the  district  on  the  Dortb.  It  i« 
navigable  for  .^mall  steamers  of  20  ton>  or  30  tons  as  far  as  the  ooal-mineff,  about 
twenty  miles  from  its  mouth »  and  for  canoes  as  far  as  Totoro,  twenty'ftix  milei 
further  up.  Several  outcrops  of  eoal  are  found  oti  its  banks,  and^  as  limestone  is  also 
present,  the  river  is  likely  to  become  an  iujpojrtant  waterway  of  the  district.  The 
scenery  on  either  »ide,  althaagh  nol  on  quite  so  i^rand  a  acale  m  may  be  seen  on  the 
Wanganiii,  is  very  beautifuL 

The  other  large  nTeri  are  the  Waitara  and  Patea.  The  former  has  it*  souroe 
about  midway  between  the  coast  and  the  Wanganui  Hiver^  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  Pukeariihe,  between  New  Plymouth  and  the  Mokau.  li  is  about  a  hundred 
tnile6  in  length ,  and  runs  out  iit  the  Town  of  Waitara,  some  ten  miles  north -east 
6^>tn  New  Plymouth.  There  ii  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  but  steamers  of  30Q  toni  can 
^nter  safely  in  calm  weather,  and,  althotigh  there  are  numerous  rapids  on  its  cour»e, 
»t  if  navigable  for  canoes  for  about  ninety  tniles. 

The  Fatea  Ki?er  rises  in  Mount  Egmont,  and,  after  traversing  a  tortuous  oour«e 
^f  about  110  mile«j  runs  out  at  the  estreme  southern  end  of  the  provincial  district* 
It  has  a  bar-harbour,  with  a  depth  of  13ft.  to  14ft.  at  spring-tides.  Steamers  of  froni 
40  tonw  tjj  50  Ions  trade  regularly  to  the  town  of  Patea,  which  is  situated  a  mile  or 
M>  north  of  the  mouth.     The  Patea  is  navigable  for  (saDoes  for  fifty  mile*. 

Besidea  the»e  rivers  there  are  many  smoller  ones,  and  aFtreams  innumerable — in 
fai:t,  no  district  in  the  world  could  he  better  watered  and  at  the  same  time  be  so- 
secure  from  disastrous  floods,  lb  is  estimated  that  between  the  Mokau  and  the  Patea 
tbere  are  no  fewer  than  eighty-fire  named  streams  emptying  themaelvee  into  the 
Taemsn  Sea,  fully  sixty  of  whieh  flow  from  Mount  £gmont. 

Excepting  the  Ngaere  Swnmp,  a  block  of  open  land  iietir  Eltham,  3,700  aerea  in 
«xt«nt,  now  partially  drained  and  recently  dispoied  of  for  ftcttlcment  purjpoaea, 
tbere  are  no  plaim^,  properly  so  called,  in  the  district,  although  the  stretch  of  very 
fertile  counlf}'  lying  between  the  Waingongoro  and  Otakeho  Rivers,  tximprising  an 
area  of  about  2G,0U0  acres,  ia  known  ua  the  Wainiate  Plains.  Of  this  area  13,500 
acreii  have  been  disposed  of,  and  the  remainder,  11,50(1  acrea,  has  been  handed 
back  to  the  Natives  as  a  reserve^ 

There  are  no  lakes  worthy  of  the  name.  The  largest  sheet  of  water  is 
Bobokare,  situate  about  twelve  miles  from  Eltham  ;  it  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
with  an  average  width  of  six  chains.  There  are  also  a  few  small  lakes  inland  from 
Waverley,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  district. 

The  whole  of  the  district,  with  the  except  ion  of  a  fringe  of  open  country  along 
the  coast  from  Pukearuhe  to  Patra,  averaging  three  rniles  in  width,  and  containing 
about  250,000  acres,  and  some  valleys  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  di(*tnct, 
aboat  150,000  acres  m  extent^  was  t>riginally  eovered  with  heavy  foreflt*  Estimating 
the  area  already  cleared  for  settlement  at  240,000  aeree,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
still  remain  about  1,754,000  acres  under  bush. 

The  larger  tieibcr  is  chiefly  rata,  rirau,  matai^  tawa,  kahikateai  kobekobe,  puka- 
tea,  re  ware  wa,  hinao,  with  a  few  tot  urns  w^atterod  hero  and  there-  Among  the 
smaller  trees  may  be  mentioned  the  kotukntukii  or  fuchsia,  karaka,  and  njahoe. 

As  PCgavds  the  timber  industry,  there  nre  altogether  tweuty-two  saw 'mills,  and  the 
*totftl  quantity  cut  in  1897  was  lO,092.(X)Oft,,  chiefly  rimu  (red-pine),  kahikutea  (white- 
pine),  and  matai  (bla^sk-pine).  Out  of  this,  1 ,377,000  ft.  was  used  in  the  manufacture 
ii  biitter^boxes  and  cheese-oases. 
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An  nreA  of  72,&6rj  nere»,  m ensuring  elx  miles  on  cTery  tide  from  the  vummft 
Mount  EgQiont,  hm  been  t*ei  apurt  as  a  forest,  reat-rve.     At  about  three  milev  witf»i 
thp  reserve  (he  forest  begin§  to  get  ntuTitod ;  and  at  four  and  a  hftlf  tnilei  it  ft,h 
plue*'  to  low  wiry  scrub,  which  rea*e«i  »t  five  tnilei*,  or  an  eleratioTi  of  about  4,000 
At  5,000  ft.  the  moMi  endu  ;  beyond  thii  poiii>t  tu  the  fiimmit  the  mountatn  it  oo<tK 
po«ed  of  loose  seoriti  and  !&▼&. 

A  cumforlable  mountain-bou^e  hat  been  built  «t  an  eleralion  of  3,200  ft.  on  lite 
northern  faee  of  the  mountnin.  at  a  diplanee  of  twenty  irilet  from  New  Plymouth 
by  the  Jiinctimt  and  Egniont  Rotid?  EjghU-en  milet  can  be  driven  orer,  and  the  re- 
mnining  two  ridden.  ThiK  houne  i&  niainlAined  by  the  North  Egrniont  Forest  Board 
of  Consorvatorg,  «nd  is  open  for  tbt*  acroinmodatioD  of  visitors  fnim  the  middle  of 
December  t-o  the  fnd  of  March  in  each  jcar,  Thfl  keeper  acta  a«  guide  alao.  There 
are  wouit-n's  rooms  at  one  end  of  the  lions«,  men's  at  the  other,  witli  hirge  ootamon 
living-  and  tiining-room  in  the  rentre.  Vieitora  provide  and  oook  their  o*i'ii  food  ;  a 
imall  i^^hnrge  in  nmde  of  2!>.  if  stay  is  for  one  night  only  ;  if  for  longer,  then  U  pr 
night  throughout  the  risil.     Guide's  fee  for  Tnountain,  £1  per  piirty.     Durinif  ih* 

Sit  ■eaaoit  there  were  335  visitors,  reniaining  various  periodet  of  frotii  one  or  two 
ja  to  as  many  weeks,  while  the  tot-al  number  of  vij^iiort  to  the  mountain  wat  for 
the  teanon  7t>0.  In  Bne  weather,  when  the  udow  it  off,  the  mountain  can  be  atoended 
without  risk 

The  mounlain  »?an  lim  easily  be  ti^cendml  from  Stratford  side,  the  fftum 
journey  oecupjing  iihouL  thirteen  hour*,  inokidin)]^  stoppitiee.  Touri?tB  can  ride 
ovt^r  the  limt  twelve  miles  to  a  rough  shell ershed  near  the  i;ni««-liDe,  allitiidi!* 
4,3i;5  ft,  :  time  oecupifd,  about  three  houM.  Her©  the  horse»  are  left,  and  Un 
remainirjg  ehmb  has  to  be  done  on  foot :  time  required  for  fair  walker,  a  ^nxni 
three  honrs,  although*  euming  down,  the  distunce  can  be  done  in  two  hourt.  6CM> 
pertont  risited  the  monntain  by  1bi«  raute  durjnjtC  thet^eaKoti.  Good  hotel  aeeommo- 
datioB,  guide,  liorsrs,  nnd  prorkiont,  can  bo  obtained  in  Btratford  on  rea«ormble 
terms.  The  return  trip  nuj  l>e  varied  by  vi^itiuiKt  Dnwson's  Fallt  and  Kendle'* 
Cascade. 

Another  route  now  cundng  into  furour  is  from  Ilawcru  or  Blthnm  ei'd  Mauaia 
or  Kaponga  and  Daws(>n'*  Falls.  At  Ihe  latter  phu?e  a  couifurtahh*  »helter*ho(ise, 
capable  of  aecommoduting  over  forty  people,  hu«  reeerrlly  been  erected,  ai>d  i* 
known  &&  the  Fall««  Mumitaiti  house  (altilude,  2,990ft,).  Thi«  houses  whirh  is  clo#e 
lo  the  FalU  (65  ft.),  i*  within  an  easy  two  hour»'  ride  of  Kapotiga.  During  thp  »eaton 
the  house  ii  in  ehiirge  of  a  earetaker,  and  ibodt  bedding,  horse-feed^  and  paddoeking 
can  be  obtained.  The  number  of  visitors  t<)  Fallt  and  mountain  by  thi#  noute^  it 
■nid  to  have  bfcn  about  a  thousand  for  the  tea#on.  From  the  house  lo  top  of 
Mount  Egmont  oeeupie*  a  good  »ix  hours'  climbing  at  a  moderate  pace.  From  th« 
top,  where  the  whole  Taraiiaki  Dis^triet  lie*  spread  out  to  view  at  one*t  feet,  t! 
touriet  can,  iuHtead  of  retiiriiLing  by  «ame  route^  drop  down  to  the  mountain* houi^'' 
an  the  north  or  New  Ph mouth  side  of  and  3,000  ft.  up  the  motmtmn.  The  walk 
would  not  oeeupy  over  two  hoiire>T  easy  walking* 

SoiU. 
The  roleanic  »oil,  the  boundariet?  of  whieb  hitTe  been  already  described,  variet 
a  good  deal  in  quality.  The  be«t  is  helieved  to  be  on  the  south  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain, between  Stratford,  Hawera,  and  Opunake,  but  not  let*  than  two  or  three 
mile."  from  the  forest- r0*erve  boundary.  It  h  thought  that  the  country  now  being 
opened  to  I  he  north  and  eatt  of  the  vo lean ic  deposit— that  it,  the  papa  and  limettone 
formation — will,  from  the  preis«*nee  of  lime,  be  mueh  richer  and  more  laatine  a* 
paaturehind  than  that  around  the  mountain.  The  cariying^eapacity  of  the  Ujid 
H,  on  an  average,  thr<*e  sheep  to  the  acre. 


Dairying t    G-razinq  and  Aifritmttvre. 

Tarauaki  it  ettentially  a  grasine  and  dairying  distriotp  it«  chief  produett  beii^; 

butter  and  eheetet  the  value  of  dairy  produce  exported  from  the  Taranaki  Dittrici 

during  the  year  being  JC^5,U4>4,     There  are  M ly-nine  registered  dairy* factoriee  and 

forty -nine  oreameriei  scattered  over  the  dietric^r,  be#idet  numeront  tuiaUer  prt?al« 
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Ifaat  further  step*  will  be  l-akein  for  niiiTiy  years  to  further  te»t  fbe 
pepoiit#^  of  the  exi6t«nco  of  which  tliere  van  be  no  doiit>t. 

\  found  irt  greiit  abuudnnee  on  tbe>  e^a^horc  from  Mokau  to  Piite&,  a 
)  milm.  It  produce*,  when  isimelted,  from  60  to  *>0  |;>fr  rent,  of  iron  of 
jit?  The  fir»t  attempt  t^  flmelt  thiu  siind  was  made  in  1848*  and 
mve  been  mode  aiiie<?»  but  th*'  heavy  co§t  of  production  and  the  abtence 

nmdcrn  Appliances  linve,  no  far,  rctardeil  the  industry.  Strong 
Ibetnie^  made  to  rimmed V  thio  by  the  intrmUiction  of  t^uteide  capital, 
these  will  shortly  he  eueoPisfuL     A  representative  *>f  an   Eiiglieh 

■  on  the  ground  making  iriquirien. 

Ciimfite. 
of   Taranski    is   reninrkably    healthy,   wit  bout   iiny    extreme*   of 
elow  in  ipTen   a  luble  ^^^f  meatiT  luaiiojum,  and   minimum  bemperft* 
tn'  eftch  month  of  t}ic  year  ending  December,  1897  J — 

Jan,  Feb.  Mar.  April,  May.  Jane.  July.   Auj^.   Kept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec 
\  M-8     66-3     62  8      58  5      567      51-3      60-8      605      5it  4      55' 4      m^^      61-1 

10   ea-o    BO'S    rsi)    73-0    m-o    eat)    ero    070    ooo    710    rrti 

te-O     50^     480       410      35  0      32i)      330      345      :j6'5      30  n      40  5      38-0 

I  barometric    reading   wae   21^  90  in.    lor   the   year.      Total    rninfall, 

'  ^ay§»  the  maiimum   fall  being  1.43  in.  on  28tb  May.     The  rninfall 

Hy,  BAf  for  imttance,  at  Norfolk   Rond,  three  miles  south  of  Ingle* 

for  the  yeiir  wa»  120'65in.on  2tK)dajH;   the  uiuiimuni  fall  wai 

May,     The  average  nunftill  at  New  Plymouth  during  the  past  four 

•jc  and  m  Norfolk  Rood  for  *ame  period  lOd-27  in. 

CMef  7oivfH, 
ll  town  of  the  district  i§  New  Plymouth  (pojpulatioo  about  1,1<*0;, 
'  »eo8hore»  about  twu  miles  from  and  to  the  north-east  of  the 
ky  islets  known  aa  the  i^u^jar  Loaves,  The  general  appearance  of  the 
ll  tractive,  and  it  abounds  in  neatly-kept  gardens.  The  Recreation 
,  wliicb  a  good  view  of  Mount  Kgmont  i»  obtained,  form  a  ftivourite 

nth  IB  252  mile»  by  rail  from  Wellington,  the  railway  rnnning  in  a 

tion  through  the  district  from  Patea  to  Sentry  Hill,  where  it  tumt  at 

iwani  for  eight  milrs  to  New  Plymouth.     From  Hrnlry  Hill  there 

[to  WaitAm,  lour  milea  distant. 

^  New  Plymouth  it  situated  ot  the  Sngnr  Loaves,  two  miles  from  the 

DQ  for  shipping  i%  afforded  by  a  Lout-rete  mole  or  breakwater  run- 

st  direction  for  a  distance  of  l,9t"MJ  ft.     Undt-r  the  lee  of  thi(*  there 

Dodation  provided  for  the  coa#ta]  trade.     Steamers  c»f  1,0(KJ  tons  can 

in  almost  all   weathers.     Tlie   wharl   i»  coniipcted  with  New  Ply* 

»d  and  road.     The   breakwater  waa   built  at  a  cost  of  £2^^0,0O0t 

r  security  of  one  fourth  of  tl>e  hind  revenue  of  the  Provincial  District 

1  the  right  to  levy  a  rittr  over  certain  laTid^.     The  present  rate  levied 

oiiiid  on  the  capital  value.      The  principal  eiport*i  for  the  year  (bj 

fere  :  General  mert'hiiudi^e  tmo*iilT  dairy  produce),  4,742  Ions  ;   wool, 

||»ides,  1,IN7  ;  grais-seed,  4lfy  sackfi  j  hcirte»,  276  :  cattle,  3,107  !  sheep, 

(by   sea),  2,(XM>  ft.     Value   of  over- sen   exports,   and    eiclusire   of 

|95.      Imports:   General  merchandise,  10,440  tO!i«  i  Hour,  2,232  torn j 

hs;   potatoes,  462  tonn ;  coal,  3,515  tous  ;  timber  (by  etea),  82,500  fl.  ; 

hides,  10,     Value  of  imix>rt*  from  over  sea,  and  exehisive  of  coastal, 

•iog  the  year  410  steamers  and  sailing  Teasels,  of  a  gross  tonnage  of 

[entered  and  left  the  port..      Ihe  number  of  passengers  to  and  from  the 

11,676. 

VfB  in  New  Plyioouth  are  reprea^nt^d  by  a  Ba»h- and -door,  a  boot, 
three  coach -fact  ones,  a  brewery,  a  cordial,  and  al«o  a  patent  stopper* 
-mill,  tannery,  fellmongcry,  bone-mill,  and  iron-foundry,  with 
nd   baooD'factory  in   the  suburba.     The  town  has  both  water  and 
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8J48  toiii^  Tbe  operutiouB  of  tlie  com  pan?  have  b«eu  gr«}ft>tlj  hiodered 
loss  of  two  HTnall  t^itoiirtM-rs  at  «ea^  Extensive  i m proTemtinU  ha^e^  however,  been 
niaie  in  the  §hap«*  of  tipw  buildingft,  iti  rphying  the  !ir>c*  with  tron  paU»,  and  in 
puiihiiig  oil  the  cotigtruction  of  a  tjow  air-drive,  whieh  i»  now  OniiiUed  and  will  be 
autRoient  to  ihoroupjblj  vontilnlte  all  the  working*  for  years  to  c  me.  The  eompaoj 
hopes  to  have  more  ateamera  in  t!ie  trade  ligitin  shortly.  A  fuiieiiderable  aniounl>: 
of  work  ha«  been  done  both  hj  the  GoTeriiniertt  and  coal  com  pan  j  in  snagging  luid 
opening  op  the  rivvr  for  tmiRi',  which  must  al^o  prove  of  great  aii vantage  to  ibe 
lands  on  both  slides  for  milei  above  the  mines.  \  m^fllmnn  has  been  appointed  at 
tb*  entrance  of  the  river.  One  or  t  wn  foseickers  are  at  work  feftrching  for  gold  near 
the  old  **Boar'*  Head"  Claim,  wbieii  was  worked  over  ihirty  jear*  ago,  m  the 
Patua  Ranges,  some  lixtefii  milea  south- we&t  from  New  Fljinouth. 

After  a  lapae  of  inanj  Tear*,  boriops  for  petroleum  haa  been  reiuraed.  A  new 
bore  was  litunk  at  Moturoa,  cloie  t^  the  former  bore,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  875  fi. 
oil  wfkB  struck  in  TOUsiderable  quantity.  After  fully  tesHng  thi^  well,  it  wa«  fouod 
Ihnt  it  wti»  in) possible  to  '*  shut  oliT  the  water"  from  below,  which  seemed  to  riae  and 
fall  with  tbe  tide,  thua  indicating  the  exieleiice  of  nome  fiasure  or  other  means  of  inl( 
from  the  sea.  The  result  wns  that  only  about  two  or  t  hree  barrels,  of  42  gallons  eat-b, 
could  he  got  per  day,  I  be  oil  rissing  at  intervals  only,  and  alii  effort*  to  pump  ttaving 
continnotjxly  failed.  Tlie  etmipftny  tbnn  (<hoee  a  site  about  balf  a  mile  inland,  and 
flank  a  bore  to  tbe  depth  of  I,5!l4'ft.  without,  however,,  obtaining  any  oil.  A  ihiri 
bore,  which  k  stiD  open  and  cn«edt  ^ft«  then  sunk  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tht 
fir«1p  and  in  thiti  ga&  in  a  great  volume  was  Atruek  at  about  90S  ft.,  followed  at  910  (L 
by  oil  in  great  quantity  and  of  picpUcnt  quality.  Unfortunat^lj*  thia  was  iimek' 
in  ^oft  papa,  and  after  about  tweiitj  barreU  bad  been  pumped,  and  when  Ibi, 
comiMtny  wwe  beginning  to  sell  and  to  export  its  crude  petroleum,  the  lappljt 
■uddenly  ceuiied.  Tbo  ga&,  whicli  bad  previou^h  issued  in  sufficient  quantity  tO; 
finable  the  company  to  ditpenae  wilh  other  fueL  ceaged  at  the  snme  tinx'^  Tb« 
mcNit  probable  eiplaDation  of  tbi?  mischance  i»  tlrnt  the  soft  papa,  of  nluch  the  roof 
of  tbe  oil  seam  is  composed,  having  bem  deprived  of  tbe  support  of  the  formerly 
impripoTied!  ga«  and  oil,  hns  colhipppd,  and  thus  choked  the  oil-seam  lying  in  tht 
vicinity  of  ibi*  bttre,  Aftt?r  further  efforts  to  pump  out  the  mud  filling  the  bora, 
the  company  risumed  drilling  with  the  ht^pe  of  obtaitiing  anoMier  oil-supply  dtft 
greater  drpth.  At  1,384  ft,  oil  was  obtained  bi  ^mall  quantities,  and  gas  wa^  thrown 
up  in  (ireat  volume.  At  l,8f!&ft.  the  bore  pus»^tid  through  the  sediraentary  papa 
roek  and  entered  sandstone,  wbich  continued  to  the  bottom  at  1, 9  7*^  ft,  where  a 
large  quonlity  of  oil  and  gas  was  struck.  The  bort*  wa*  cased  with  fi-tn.  ew-mj 
down  to  l,37i^ft,  where  a  thin  hard  streiik  of  eand^tonc  was  found  embedded  in  tb^j 
papa,  and  wm  teiken  advantHKe  of  to  shut  off  the  water  from  above ;  but,  unfor* 
tunately,  water  mmlb  again  ntct  with  below  this,  and  as  no  other  bard  titmtuin  wa* 
pftssed  between  1  bat  and  where  I  be  oil  was*  ^frin-k,  it  was  found  impossible  to  *hut 
olf  the  nater,  although  a  5>in.  casing  was  st'nt  right  to  the  boitom.  PaeJnng  waa 
also  tried  sevcnil  tinnm.  Each  time  the  pucker  succeeded  in  shutting  off  the  WAter 
for  a  few  days  when  oil  was  pumped  at  tbe  rale  of  about  eight  barrels  per  diem; 
aides  of  the  bore  around  the  piu-ker,  however,  kept  crumbling  away  each  time, 
the  ruiib  of  water  frijm  iib^'ve  efTeetually  prevented  further  pumping  of  oil,  and  the 
company  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  this*  their  thiril  bore,  the  plant  being 
unequal  to  deeper  boring.  Undaitnled  by  frequent  failures,  the  plant  was  moved 
about  lOtli  yardn  west,  end  a  fredh  bore  commeneed.  Thia  passed  through  similar 
but  harder  atrata,  and  is  now  liown  2,05011.,  with  the  plant  still  on  the  ground* 
During  the  year  a  new  drilling  plant  was  obt«in*?d  from  Amerit^a.  This  haa  been 
erected  on  ibe  Franklcy  1  oud,  and  in  some  four  miles  ^outh^ea*t  of  former  worl 
Drilling  is  now  going  on,  and  tbe  bore  it  down  some  220  ft.  The  companj, 
now  two  complete  drilling  (Jants  unhand,  with  an  experienced  statf',  is  in  a 
•hiHild  the  ne<"eisary  t^^pital  be  fortbcomiog,  to  thoroughly  test  the  extent 
of  the  oil  deposits  of  tbe  district. 

An  enterprise  like  thii^,  if  successful,  would  enrich  and  give  an  immense  iaipet( 
to  the  trade  and  importance,  not  only  of  tbe  district  ^  but  also  of  tJie  coloai 
^neraJly.     Should  the  eGToris  now  being  made  be  abandoned  through  lark  of  caj 
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onen  of  which  we  h&Te  nr>  r<>cf»rds.  Of  those  regittpred,  (oHj-tmo  produce  butter 
on] J,  eleven  combine  butter  and  oheeee,  and  nix  cheese  onl j  ^  Meventy  fire  of  (ha 
factories  and  ereiimiTie's  are  proprieturj  companies,  wnile  the  other  thirty-tliri*e  are 
rail  on  co  operative  linei. 

In  Sep  I  em  her,  1W96,  a  now  work  in  connection  with  the  dairying  and  meat 
indtistriefl  wan  started  h\  the  Bh&|>e  of  the  Taranaki  Freezing  Works*  Tht'j  are 
situated  at  Moturoa,  near  ihr  brpakwftt^r,  and  cloie  alongfiide  the  railway- tine. 
Substantidl  buildings  have  b^rn  ereet-ed,  and  a  rnilwaj  sidrng  laid  down.  The 
machiiierj  eoniuite  of  a  *' Ptisman '*  compnund  Btirface'Ctindensing  engine  of  furty 
indicated  horBe-pnwer,  driring  a  "Lipide"  compresflor,  eapable  of  freezing  4rK) 
aheep  per  dit*ra :  although  up  to  the  preapnt  lime  th©  eompany  haa  conSoed  ita 
attention  whoIlT  to  the  freezing  of  dtiirj  produce,  76»097  pimkages  of  butter  and 
8,661  cades  of  oheeie  hating  heert  Heut  from  the  works  to  the  Home  market,  beside? 
1,^27  packages  of  butter  for  the  local  and  Australian  inarketi.  During  the  hot 
aesAOti  tbe  faot^riea  and  railwej-vane  oarrjing  butter  hare  been  supplied  with  ice 
from  the  work  a  jit  a  nomina!  cost. 

Anotber  comewlmt  similar  indujtrj  ha*  just  beeti  fommeneed  at  Fitzroj,  called 
the  Iftranaki  Bacon  Factory.  StibdtaiHiul  buildinf^ii  hinve  been  erected,  and  a 
6-bor*e  ptiwer  '*LiFide"  tuachine  fitted  up.  and  the  siwner,  Mr.  Driike,  has  tbe 
work»  in  full  #wiTig.  The  pig*  are  purehai^ed  from  the  farmers  in  the  district  and 
delivered  at  the  atjes  in  connection  with  the  factory,  where*  they  are  topped  off  with 
eorn-feeding  for  fourteen  days  before  being  «!  a  ugh  te  red.  The  number  of  pii^s  put 
through  during  past  season  (of  eight  months)  wat  1,&7&,  weighing  21*,l021b.,  or  an 
average  of  nbout  138  lb.  each.  The  price  paid  for  them  was  £2,800,  or  equal  to 
StV  ptfrpouitd.  The  hams  and  bft'^on  exhibited  by  thiw  factory  hate  always  taken 
first 'clais  honours,  in  the  various  agricultural  shows.  An  industry  lilte  thi«  cannot 
but  prove  cf  great  ussistancf  to  settlers  in  the  district,  and  shoidd  receive  I  heir  most 
cordial  s;  up  port. 

There  are  in  the  Taranaki  Proviudnl  District  17,292  liorseit»  211,158  cattl*», 
4&G,4i^4  '■hot-p^  and  16,712  swine*     These  figurcii  lucludL*  all  kinds  and  ages. 

Agriculiure  hts  not  hitherto  bepii  carried  on  to  anj  great  extent  in  this  district. 
The  total  area  under  corn-crops  afiid  cut  for  threshing  during  season  18^7-98  was 
0,4fi3  acres  ;  rorn-  and  grasH-erops  cut  for  luiy,  chtifif,  or  enailage,  8,370  acres  ;  corn- 
and  green-crops  for  feedh»g  to,  or  down  witli^  st^ick,  7fi!i^  acres  ;  sown  grasses  and 
elavers  for  feeding  down.  <>20,193  ai*re*  ;  sown  grasses  for  seed,  9,637  ac re*  ;  pota- 
toes. 2»4*}5  Jicrf  s ;  beet,  12  acres:  total  area  under  crops  of  all  kinds,  including 
gmrdeue,  orchards,  vineyards.  659,381  acrei^i.  Plantations,  1,019  acres;  fallow, 
390  acre.*. 

The  average  vield  of  difTerent  grain-crops  in  bushels  per  acre  for  season  of 
18fi7-98  is:  Whea't,  39  24  ;  oata,  46*41  j  barley,  4687  :  r:fe,  36-27. 


The  only  mini  rig  going  on  at  present  in  at  the  Mokau  Coal-mine,  which  i» 
iituated  un  the  Mokau  River,  about  twenty  mi1e«)  from  the  eiea,  the  river  being 
navignble  right  up  to  the  mine  fjr  vessels  ot'  fi  ft.  6  in*  draught.  Thia  mine  recently 
chariged  hand ji,  and  i«  now  held  by  a  Scottish  company,  known  and  registered  as 
"The  Mokau  Coal-mini's  ayndirarj*  (Limited),'^  which  o^n-upies  under  a  sixty  years' 
laa«e  from  tlie  Native  owners.  fhe  coal  is  of  be^t  class  of  pitch  brown,  and  is 
mpidlj  gain  in  pr  favour  as  axi  excellent  household  coal,  and  m  also  gomi  for  steam 
purpotetf.  Eight  distinct  seamit  of  this  coal  are  already  known,  tine  overlying  the 
other,  and  varying  iu  thieknew  from  2^  ft.  to  8  ft.  The  one  now  being  wwkcd  is 
tbe  fourth  of  the  series,  and  8ft.  thick,  with  a  6hK  band  of  slate  in  middle,  but 
this  band  is  rapidly  running  out.  At  ttie  entrance  to  the  drive,  which  runs  some 
15  chains  into  the  hillside  on  an  upward  incline  of  1  in  24,  and  is  laid  with  the 
usual  light  mining  rails,  on  which  the  trucks  are  worked  by  hordes,  the  altitude 
above  level  of  the  rirer  is  about  40rt.  The  broken  ground  ha«  now  been  passed 
through,  and  a  face  of  250  ft,  of  good  sound  coal  exposed.  It  is  propoicd  to 
■ink  on  the  lower  aeamw  to  test  their  thicknes*  and  qunlity.  TweWe  men  are  at 
present  employed,  and  the  enal  canlinnes  to  improve.     Tlie  output  for   1^97  v^f^ 
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*  8,148  ions.     The  operatioiifl  of  the  eomjianj  have  beeu  greatly  btndered  throufli^ 

|1d8«  of  Is/fo  amall   stcimH'rs  at   !*ch.     Ettenaire  imprOTementa   h«ve,  huweter,  be 

'  inii'le  iM  the  ehiii>e  of  n^w   buildirigg,  in  Telaying  ihp  lirne*   with   iron   rails,  and  in  ] 

pushing  on  the  eoriitruction  of  a  new  air^Jrivp,  which  in  dow  flninhed  mid  wilt  b«j 

^  guilicipaf.  to  thoroughly  reiiUtnUi  bU  tb*  workingA  for  yearp  to  u  me.     The  oompiinf  1 

|.|lope«  tki  huve  more  atfunierfl  in  the  trade  ugtuu  shortly.     A  ('oD»iderable  n^atounfe] 

j^of  work  hiw  been  done  hoth  by  the  QoverniDent  and  coal  eouipany  in  *nagging  *nd  ' 

Opening  up  the  rivtr  for  traffic,  whh^h  mii»t  &Uo  prote  of  great  advantage  to  ihe 

lands  on  both  sidpB  for  uitleei  above  the  mines.     A  signalman  im»  been  »pf>oinlr4  mi 

the  entrmtiee  of  the  rirc?r-     One  or  tw^  foe»icker§  are  at  work  searching  for  gold  near 

the  old  '*  Boar's   Hfad  "  Claim,  which    was   worked  over  thirty  years  ngo.  in  the 

Pfttua  Ranges,  some  sixtetrn  tniiei  »outb'We*t  from  New  Pljnioulb. 

After  a  lapse  of  many  years,  boring  for  petroleum  ha#  been  resumed.     A  iiev 
bore  was  »nnli  at  Moturoa,  clme  to  the  former  bore,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  87&ft, 
oil  wni  struck  in  c»onaiderable  quantity.     Afler  fully  testing  thii  well,  it  was  found 
thai  it  wa«  inipofsible  to  '*"  eliut  off  the  water"  from  below,  whieb  seemed  to  rue  ftod 
fall  with  the  tide,  thus  indicating  the  eiiuteiice  of  aome  fltiure  or  other  mean§  of  inlel 
from  the  sea.     The  result  was  that  only  about  two  or  three  barrels,  of  42  gallons  eskih, 
could  he  got  per  day,  I  he  oil  ri<.iiig  at  intervals  only,  and  all  effhrt?  to  pump  having 
oontinuouely  failed.     The  eonipftny  then   chose  a  site  about  half  a  mile    inland,  and 
•ank  fl  bore  to  the  depth  of  l,5S4ft.  without,  howev«*r,  obtaining  nny  oil      A  ihird  . 
bore,  which  it  still  open  and  ca^ed,  »*a*  then  sunk  about  a  cjuurter  of  a  mile  from  tboJ 
first,  and  in  thiii  gas  in  a  gnat  volume  wn»  struck  at  about  908  ft.,  followed  at  910  ftj 
by  oil  in  great  quantity  anrl  of  excellent  quality-     Unfortunat*'lj»  this  waa  ttniclcl 
in  Kjtft  papn,,  and    after  about  twenty  barrels   had  been  pumped,  and   when   thfJ 
compaTiy   wns    beginning    to  sell  and   to  export  its  crude   petroleum,  the  supplyl 
iuddenly  ceased.     The  gas,  which  had  previonsl}   iiaued  in  sufficient  quantity  Ull 
enable  \\u'  t-onipiiny  to  dii^perse  with  »>iber  fuel,   ci^a^ed   at  the  came  ume.     Thfj 
most  prubable  c](plHnation  of  llri«  n^im'hancc  i!<f  that  tht^  soft  papa,  of  which  the  i 
of  the  oil  ee?am  u  eomposed,  having  been  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  formerljl 
imprisoned   ga^  and  oil,  has  coUapBt'd,  antl   thus  choked  the  oil-peam  lying  in  fbi 
Ticinity  of  the  bore.     After  furtht^r  effort*  to  pump  out  the  mud  filling  the  bori^ 
the  LHjmpany  resumed  drilling  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  another  oil-supply  at  ( 
greater  diptb,    At  l,3M4ft.  oil  wae  ubiaiued  in  small  quantities,  and  gas  was  throwal 
up  in  great  volume.     At   1^8t>5ft.  the   b>re  pnaj^cd  through  the  sedimentary  papa 
rock  and  entered  sandstone,  which  continued  to  the  bottom  at   l,E*7Bft-,  where  a 
large  quantity  of  oil  and   gas   was  struck.     The   bore  wa»  cased  with  B-iii.  casing 
down  to  1,379  ft  ,  where  a  thin  hani  streak  of  sandstone  wa*  found  embedded  in  tlie 
papa,  and  was  tuken  advaniatfe  of  to  i»hyl  off   the   water  from  above  j  but,  unfor-. 
tunately,  water  was  aijaiu  uift  with  below  this,  and  as  no  other  hard   itralum 
[)a«»ed  between  that  and  where  the  oil  whm  strurk,  it  wn*  found  iuijiossible  to  shu 
off  the  water,  although  a  5'in,  ciiMtifj  was  jient  right  to  the  boHom.     Packing  mm 
also  tried  s^everal  tiniem,     Eticli  time  the  packer  succeeded  in  jihutting  off  the  water^ 
for  a  few  days  when  oil  was^  pumpetl  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  barrels  per  diem;  th« 
•idea  of  tln_"  bore  around  the  packer,  liowevcfj  kept  crumbling  away  eaoh  time,  and 
the  niAi  of  water  (rum  above  effeetuiilly  prevenltd  further  pumping  ot  oil,  aiid  iha 
company  wiih  reltictanlly  eompelled  to  abaiirion  thi>  tlscir  third  bore,  the  plAtit  bfjni 
unequal  to  deeper  boring.     Undaunted   hy   frequent  failureSj  the  plant  was  inovea 
about  1(10  yardi*  we^t,  and  a  f re»h  bore  commenced.     This  passed  through   siroil 
but   harder  strata,  and  is  now  liown  2,0&0ft.,  with  the  plant  still  on  the  ground 
During  the  year  a  new  drilling  plant  was  obtained  from  America*     This  has  I 
erected  on  the  Frankley  1  oad,  imd  is  tome  four  miles  -outhefli'l  of  fonner  workingii 
Drilling  is  now  going  on,  and  the  bore  is  down  *on\e  22(J  ft.     The  cjmpany,  haTinf 
tiow  two  complete  drilling  plants  on  hand,  w  iib  an  eicperienced  staff,  is  in  a  poaition, 
should  the  na^essary  capital  bo  forthcomings  to  thoroughly  teiit  the  extent  and  vmJu* 
of  the  oil  depMsits  of  the  district. 

An  enterpriic  like  this«,  if  succe-isful,  would  enrich  and  give  an  immeose  tmprtut 
to    the  trade  and   imporbanee,   not    only    of    the   district,  but    alao    of   the    coiotiM 
generally.     Should  the  c^ffortu  now  being  made  be  abandoned  through  laek  of  capit4 ' 
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■it  ii  imlikelj  tbat  further  iiteps   will  be  tiikeii  for  many  years  to   further  twt  tlw 
yttlue  of  these  deposits,  of  the  etisteTice  af  which  there  cu,n  be  no  doubt, 

Ironsand  in  foynd  in  greut  abyudatiee  on  the  seashore  from  Mok&ii  to  Pwtea, » 
distantri^  of  130  miles.  It  produeee.  when  $iu^eltffd,  from  50  to  f^O  percent,  of  iron  of 
the  finest  qimlitj  The  first  jiltempr  to  iimelt  this  sand  was  mu/le  in  1848,  and 
ftrvtirnl  triHls  haTc  been  umde  since,  but  the  heuv?  cost  of  production  and  the  ftb^enoe 
of  capital  and  modern  upplianees  Imve,  *o  fj»r,  retarded  the  tnduftrj.  Strong 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  remedy  thi»  by  the  introduetion  of  nvit«ide  enpital, 
urtd  it  ia  lioped  thes*?  will  short Jj  he  auccesftful.  A  represcnJatiTre  of  an  English 
sjtidicftte  18  now  un  the  ground  omkiLijj  inquiries. 

Clitmitt. 
The   climate   of   Tamnaki    ie   remtirktibly   healthj,    without    atij    eitreme*   of 
teniperature.     Below  is  gtren   a  table  of  mean,  nmximuni,  and  mini  mum  letnpertt' 
lures  in  shade  for  eftt-h  niotith  of  the  jear  ending  December^  1897: — 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  April.  May.  Juno,  July.  Aug.  Bept.  Oct.  Nov,  Dec 

M6«.n  tempt^rature  048  eO^  68^8     58  r>     56  7      513      50-8  fiO'5  63'4  56*4  58iS  611 

Mwc.  temperature    83  0  68^  80-5     75  0      731)      0913      mn  m<i  WO  «»'0  Tl'O  TT'O 

Bliti.  temperature     46D  fiO^  48-0     41  fl     35  0      ;i2  0      »3  0  34*5  :«*5  39"0  406  38-0 

The  mean  barometric  reading  was  29  90  in.  for  the  yenir.  Tot^il  rainfall, 
72'5d  ID.  on  17H  days,  the  maximum  fall  beinn  i.43  in,  on  28f.h  May.  The  rninf&ll 
Taries  cDnsiderablj,  an,  for  i  a  stance,  at  Norfolk  Road,  three  miles  south  of  Ingle- 
wood,  the  rainfall  for  the  year  was  lliOfiSin^  on  'l&J  days  ;  the  maximum  fall  was 
57S  in.  on  28th  May.  The  avemge  rainfnll  at  New  Plynaouth  during  the  past  four 
vears  was  *>7'54in..  iind  at  Norfolk  Road  for  nnnw  period  106*27  in. 

Chiif  rate?***. 

The  principal  town  of  the  dititrirt  \§  New  Plymouth  (population  itbout  1,1' W, 
»ituate  on  the  seashore,  about  two  miles  from  and  to  the  north -ea-t  of  the 
^ictiire»q^ue  rocky  i»lete  known  as  the  Sugar  LoaTes.  The  general  appeamnce  of  the 
town  i»  very  Attractive,  ami  it  abounds  in  neatly-kept  gardt-n?*.  The  Recrealion 
Grounde^j  from  which  a  good  view  of  Mount  Egmont  i*  obtained,  form  a  favourite 
resort. 

New  Plymouth  is  253  miles  by  mil  from  Wellington,  the  railway  running  in  a 
nortlierly  direction  through  the  district  from  Patea  to  Sentry  Hill,  where  it  turns  at 
right^angleu  weslir&rd  for  eight  mile«  to  New  Plymouth.  From  8entry  Hill  there 
ii»  a  branch  line  to  Waitara,  four  milea  distant. 

The  Port  of  New  Plymouth  is  situated  at  the  Sugar  Loaves,  two  mites  from  the 
towTi,  Protection  for  shipping  is  afforded  by  a  eonrrete  mole  or  breakwater  run- 
ning 111  a  north-east  direction  for  a  di-tance  <if  1,000  ft.  Under  the  lee  of  thi*  there 
1*  wharf*aecommodation  provided  for  the  cOHi^tal  trade.  Steamers  of  l.OCKJ  ton*  can 
be  berthed  here  in  almost  all  weather*.  The  wharf  h  connected  with  New  Ply- 
mouth by  both  lad  and  n>ad.  The  breakwater  wa»  built  at  a  co&t  of  £200,000, 
borrowetl  under  peeurity  of  ont-fourth  uf  tlie  Und  re^etme  of  the  Provincial  District 
of  Tamnaki,  and  the  righl  to  levy  a  rjite  over  lertain  land^.  The  present  rate  levied 
is  id.  in  the  pound  on  the  capital  value.  The  principal  eiportp  for  the  year  (bj 
sea  and  rail)  were  :  General  mi*rehandise  (mostly  dairy  prodnceK  41.742  tons  ;  wool, 
1,046  bales;  bides,  l,l87  ;  graen-seed.  41fj  sacks  j  horses,  270  ;  cattle,  3,107  i  sheep, 
1,811;  limber  (by  sea),  2,tXHMt.  Value  of  overseu  exiwrfe,  and  ciclu»iTe  of 
eoaatal,  £302,195.  Imports;  Qeneral  oitTchandi^e,  10.4 -K*  Ions* ;  flour,  2,282  tons  ; 
grain,  2,108  tons;  polatoes,  462  (o?i»  ;  coal,  3,515  tons  ;  timber  (by  ^ea),  82,of»0ft.  j 
cattle,  20;  vehicles,  10.  Value  of  imfiort.H  from  over  sea,  and  exelusire  of  coatta], 
iE 48,701.  During  the  jejkt  410  steamers  and  sailing  Tes^els,  of  a  grofs  tonnage  of 
107|916  tons,  entered  and  left  the  port-  The  number  of  passengers  to  and  from  the 
breakwater  was  11,676. 

Maiiufai-tures  in  New  Plymouth  are  represented  by  a  8ai*h-and-door,  a  hoot, 
butter-keg,  and  three  ooach- factories,  a  brewery^  u  eortiiahaml  also  a  patent  stopper* 
factory,  a  tlour-mill,  tannery,  fellmongerr,  bone-null,  and  iron-foundry,  with 
freezing- works  and  bacon-factory  in  the  tuburbe.  The  town  hai  both  wafer  and 
!  ^g9M  laid  on. 
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Havrera„  thif  next  larg^t  t-own.  ii  situntf'  on  the  tsimtern  edcc  of  the  WKimal^ 
Flairm.  Tlie  population  is  about  1,8^0.  Tht-  Wellington-New  Plrmourh  lUitirsT 
ruoj*  close  to  it,  the  distance  hj  mjl  from  New  Plymouth  b«ing  about  fartj-eigltl 
milea.  Hawcra  i»  surrounded  hj  a  Rrst'c\as»  dnirjiug  and  grazing;  countrj^  cttpftbl* 
of  earr?ine  ii.  vary  ltLr(j;e  population. 

The  Town  of  Patoa  is  Bituatpd  on  the  eoist,  at  the  extreme  southeni  end  of  tlie 
district,  itnd  hiw*  n  |>opTd*tion  of  about  750.  There  is  a  tplendid  gmtiag  dictrici 
inland,  with  a  larfje  area  of  land  jet  to  be  opened  up.  The  principal  industry  i» 
the  canning;,  freezing,  and  bodm^-down  of  meat.  A  dumping-plant  has  been 
erected  by  the  Harbour  Board.  Exports  for  the  year  were:  Wool,  5,872  b«l«i ; 
fungus,  ill  bales;  tallow,  988  eaika  ;  peU«,  302  cuks :  hide4,  3,135;  com, 
249  sacka  ;  firra«#,  918  sarks  j,  butter  and  dice^e,  2,761  boxes;  flux,  354  balet; 
tinned  nie&U,  4,Ho:i  c^a^ei*  ;  bone>du«t,  Oii  itat^ki* ;  potatoes,  542  ton9  ;  sundries,  133 
packages.  Total  vabie,  £113,7uL  Imports:  6,452  tons  of  general  merchaodite ; 
ooala,  30  ton*.     Xuuiber  of  eteauiers  in  and  out,  13I-. 

Stratford,  n  *?omparatively  young  town,  lies  about  midway  between  Patea  mod 
New  Plymouth.  It  has  al really  a  population  of  about  l,3tK>,  and  is  growing  faal^ 
The  beighl-  above  seaJeTel  is  l,r>00ft  ,  and  the  climute  i*  bracing  though  aomewhal 
moist.  Tiie  mam  road  to  Auckland — known  aa  the  Stratford-Oogaruhe  (now 
Ohura  Road) — atarts  here.  It  ba»  been  formed  a*  a  t?art-road  for  forty-aoTen 
miles,  and  a*  a  bridle  road  Uj  fifty-three  miles.  If  the  work  is  tx>ntiniied  «ner^ 
getieally.  communieatiun  with  Auekland  should  be  opened  up  in  about  three  years' 
time. 

Waitara,  a  seuport  town  of  50U  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  river  of  tb« 
same  name,  a  mile  up  from  tlit;  sea,  and  about  ton  mile«  nortb'6aet  from  New 
Plymouth.  The  Mount  Egmont  Freesing- works  have  during  the  year  dealt  with 
and  exported  to  London  froacn  meat,  dairy  produce,  wool,  kc^  to  the  ralue  of 
£71/^72.  Tl>esp  freeEing- works  pos^esiA  two  ]iowerful  HasUm  freezing -machine*, 
oapable  of  freezing  fife  hundred  bullocVs  per  month  ;  thi*y  are  alao  gasett«d  a 
GhjTernment  grading  and  oool  ulore,  a  great  uiivaritage  to  the  out*ide  dairy  factoriiMK 
whose  butter  thut  aroids  all  rintc  of  injury  ofter  grading.  All  produce  i8  conveyed 
on  boortl  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company's  ueenn-going  steamer*  (which  aDcbor 
in  Waitara  roadstead)  iu  speciaDj*oonstructed  and  insulated  bags. 

The  oversea  eiporU  for  the  year  were:  Froiun  meat,  l,327i  tons;  butler, 
aai|  tons;  ohee»e,  294i  tons;  wool,  2,105  bales;  leather,  23  bale*;  tallow.  141 
etuktt  beatdes  j^undrie^.  Exports  coastwise  :  Tallow,  312  citsks  ;  hides,  2,467  i  grain 
and  grass-seed,  1,577  sacks  ^  skins,  98  bales  f  fungu:^,  44  bales  ;  potatoes,  2d8  aaoka; 
ohaff,  357  sacks ;  bouet,  90  saoks ;  butter,  326  boxes  ;  fronMi  .meals,  252  cwi  ; 
timber,  105,790  sup.  ft.;  general  cargo.  4:17|  tons  ;  cattle,  397  head.  hor«es,  34; 
iheep  and  pigs,  133.  Impitrtt  coastwisi^ :  Wheat,  580  sacks;  grain,  1.375  sacks  ; 
gras^-seed^  333  iackfi ;  potatoes,  1,163  aaeks  ;  manure,  118^  ton*;  timber,  139,404 
sup,  ft.;  coal,  3,&0Ui  tonst  lime,  136i  tons;  shei-p,  467;  wool,  179  balea ;  hide* 
iknd  akins,  32  bales;  fungus,  16  bales;  general  cargo,  2,451}  tons.  Total  imports^ 
6,826  tons;  total  exporl*,  3,766  touii.  During  the  yeiir  133  steamers  and  fifteen 
sailing  Tej»selji  entered  and  left  the  port,  their  gros4  tonnage  being  36,545  t'Ont,  whil* 
nine  large  ociran-going  ateamerg  anchored  in  the  roadstead. 

Inglewoad,  tituated  on  fbe  railway-lifuv  sixteen  miles  s^iuth-east  of  New  Ply* 
m>ouih,  is  a  nourishing  little  town  of  some  680  inhabitants,  rapidly  coming  to  the  ffMOk 

The  only  other  towns  of  importaTice  are  E  It  ham,  population,  600 ;  OpiiTi»ke, 
population,  400  ;  Manaia,  population,  4B0  ;  and  Normanby,  population,  400. 


Roadt  and  Eailwayt, 

The  chief  means  of  communication  is  the  railway  from  Wellington,  which 
traversefl  the  district  between  Patea  and  New  Plymouth — a  distAOce  of  sixty-id^ 
miles.  Trains  run  every  day  between  New  Plymouth  and  Palmerston  North — 164 
mUef — and  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  there  are  througli  trains  between  New  Ply* 
mouth  and  Wellington — 252  mile*.  The  Main  North  Road  runs  from  New  Ply* 
mouth,  passing  through  the  Towns  of  Waitara  and  Urenui ;  it  if  formed  na  •  cart- 
load as  far  as  Pukearuhe,  a  distance  of  thirty   mile*.     From  here  a  horM^tndc 
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oonnecfa  with  the  Moknu  and  Awnkirio  Rivera,  and  from  AwakiTio  tbere  is  a  tmol*  to 
To  KuitJ,  in  Mie  Aucklnnd  Diutrict  At  twoniy-four  mit^e  mid  **  Imlf  from  Now 
PljDiouth  and  abtMif  thrre  miles  beyond  Ureiiui  a.  new  nmin  rond  ia  being  fornied 
up  the  Mirni  ViiJleT  and  Cjfer  the  m»ni  rang©  emt  of  Mount  Messenger,  th**ncfl  dc*»»n 
ToTigMporutiii  VftllfT  to  near  thw  seii,  where  it  jotni  the  old  roud^  It  ii  hoped  Hiat 
this  rood  will  be  opened  for  fraiic  durini^  the  jear,  and  tilthougli  some  eiglit  mdcft 
luBgt*r  tlnin  the  uther,  it  will  alwiivp  ho  Q?aibditp  independent  of  tides.  About 
xaidwftj  betwe«D  Now  Pijmouth  and  Waiiara  oti  the  above  rood  the  Moutit«iii  i^ad 
divergefl  and  ruD»  almo«t  due  »oiilh,  and  chietlj  along  the  rndwuy,  for  a  diatauee  of 
fofty  tnites^  oonneoting  with  the  Main  South  Road  at  the  Town  of  Hawera.  Tbid  is 
ae  preMDt  the  principal  road  in  the  district,  tapping,  as  it  doeijip  large  iitimberi  of 
disfcrict  roadie  and  pa««iug  through  the  Towns  of  Iiiglpwood,  Midhur#it,  Stratford, 
Kltham,  and  Normanbj. 

The  Ohura  R^^ed  branches  from  the  Mountain  Road  at  Stratford.  It  is  formed 
atid  open  for  Iraflie  to  WhangaTnotDOua  Village,  n  dbtanre  of  forty  out*  milea  arni  a 
half,  and  a  cowch  now  rimH  twie«t  a  week  in  siuramer  (Ttiesday*  and  Fridiiji)  between 
Stratford  and  WharigamomoTiap  fare  12b.  fid.  Tlw  droyfornifttion  hnti  been  oom- 
pleted  for  &ouje  fire  miles  furllier,,  but  one  or  two  small  bridges  require  putting  in 
before  it  ean  be  opetied  for  whc*-!  traflie  i  horot'inen  ttuj,  howoTiir,  ride  twelve  mdea 
hejond  Whaiigamomona  without  ditGimllyt  and  the  roud  i»  now  being  extended  into 
the  interior  ao  m  efeutujilly  to  connect  with  Auckland,  and  will  open  up  a  large 
area  of  fertile  country. 

The  Main  South  Road  from  New  Plymouth  folio wri  the  trend  of  the  coa^t  to 
the  «outh,  and  was  at  ouf  time  the  coach-rond  to  Wellington,  It  passes  tfi rough 
the  Villages  of  Oroata.  Oakura,  Okato,  R(^hotu,  Otakeho,  Mauutahi  South,  and 
£akaramea.  and  the  Towns  of  Opunake,  Manaia,  Hawera,  and  Tatea. 

The  Junetion  Road  run*  sonfh-east  from  New  Plymouth,  and  crosses  the 
Mountain  Road  and  railway  at  Inglevrood,  It  is  formed  and  nietalled  for  ninet<>en 
miles,  and  formed  oidy  for  a  further  distaure  of  thirty-two  miles  beyond  this  point, 
connecting  with  the  Olmra  Road  at  a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles  from  Stratford, 
This  road  cros^fe^  a  number  of  diistrict  nrmils  ;  hence  its  name. 

The  Opunak*^  Road  run«  from  Stratford  io  Ojmmike,  twenty ^six  iniles^  skirting 
the  aoutherri  base  of  Mount  Kgmont.  It  is  formed  and  metalled  for  twehe  mile» 
from  Stratford ;  the  i-emainder  is  open  for  liorjie-imflii*  only. 

The  Eltham  Road  runs  from  Kltham  to  Opunake,  twenty-five  miles,  oonnef^ting 
with  the  Opunake  R»)ad  at  Punehu,  seven  miles  from  Opunake.  Thin  is  formed 
ftnd  njetalied  throughout. 

The  other  main  roads  in  course  of  construction  are  the  Awakino  Eoatl, 
brandling  from  the  Main  North  Ro:id  at  the  Mimi;  the  Ruwhitiroa  Roud,  lea  ring 
the  Mountain  Road  near  Eltham  ;  the  Waltotara  Valley  Road,  starting  from  the 
Main  South  Rooxl  at  Waitotaru  Township  ;  and  the  Otaraoa,  Moki,  and  Okoke- 
Roftds. 

Crown  Lands  available  for  Settlement. 


Crown  lands  avaikble  for  settlement 
Native  landa  undealt  with  ... 


Total 


Acrea. 
520,723 
396,816 

917,5ti« 


Of  the  above,  about  150,000  acres  are  open  valleys  and  hills  in  the  north-east 
eomer  of  the  district ;  a  good  deal  of  it  more  or  leM  pumice- 1  and,  but  still  suitable 
for  grating.  From  the  rest  may  be  snbti^cled  perhaps  1 0,000  acres  for  area  absorbed 
bj  rivers,  gorges,  Ac.,  and  there  remain  757,&t">H  acres  of  foresL-land  yet  to  be  dealt 
with.  Of  this  area  perhaps  50,000  acres,  made  up  of  strip*  of  flats  and  terraees, 
may  be  suitable  for  agriculture;  while  Hie  balance^7n7,5<>H  acres — will  be  good 
paetoral  land. 

It  may  be  iriaid,  in  coucludiou,  that  there  i»  every  sign  of  genuine  proaperity^ 
throughout  the  district,  which  ha*  advanced  rapidly  duriog  the  last  few  year*,  and 
witi  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so. 


HAWKE'S    BAY    LAND    DISTRICT. 
Qold-SmitHj  Chief  Surreyor. 

Thi^  Lund  District  of  IIawke*n  Bay  comprifte*  that  portion  of  the  eaAt  coeil  of 
the  North  Island  from  Cape  Torimi^iii,  in  latityde  if*"  .3D',  northward*  to  Lottin 
Point,  about  thirtj  miles  bcToiid  the  East  Cftpts. 

It  ha4  a  at'&board  of  300  niiles,  with  an  average  depth  from  the  coait  of  forty- 
fire  luilef,  and  embmcefl  an  area  of  6,063, (MXi  acrpa.  It*  western  limit  ia  defined  by 
the  RHtthine,  Kaweka,  Ahimauawa,  Rtiuituinartt,  and  other  high  rringes  that  form 
the  watenihed  between  the  river*  flowing  through  it  to  the  ^ea,  »Tid  those  that  run 
to  the  *r©it  eoA«t  «nd  th«  Ilajof  Pl»»titif, 


The  Ruahine  Range  extendi  uorth wards  for  about  »ixty  m ilea  from  ill e 
iralu  Gorge  aa  far  &n  tlio  Taltej  tif  the  >fgaruroro  Rirer.     lU  altitude  Tarie*  f^OD 
3,CX)0  ft.  to  6,000  ft.,  and  for  a  coBBidemblp  distance  ite   suminit  is  inow-cl*d  dunof 
the  wintjer  fnonth*. 

The  Kaweka,  a  shorter  range,  dirided  from  thv  Ruahioe  bj  the  Ngarorof« 
HiTer,  attain^^  nn  altitnd*^  of  5,650  ft,,  is  verv  rugged  und  >teep,  and  a  prominent 
fenture  in  the  landseapt*  in  winli^iir,  eovered  an  ir  then  i«  with  unow. 

From  t^hese  two  ranne^,  whieh  fall  verj  abruptly  an  the  Hawke'«  39j  lidei 
the  Uad  slope*  graduallj  to  the  nt-a,  forming  in  some  parts  fine  rolling  hilli— the 
MMnee  of  a  iheep*countrv — in  others  eiteniiTe  plain  si,  with  comparatively  little  poor 
•oil- 
North  ward  A  frofn  the  Eaweka  there  ia  a  series  of  foreat-clad  rainge»  of  Tarying 
height,  strotching  away  in  the  dirHction  of  the  East  Cape.  Hikurangi,  the 
higheflt  poiot,  is  a  bold  peak  with  an  eleTalion  of  5,606  ft.,  rising  »o  abruptly  go 
all  Hides  that  the  ascent  can  be  made  only  at  one  point*  and  that  with  difliculty* 

The  only  lake  in  the  district  of  any  extent  is  Waikaremoatia^,  *o  faiuoua  for  i1 
magnifioent  scenery.     It  Hea  about  thirty -fire  mile*  inUnd  of  the  Wairoa  (Clyde) 
and  ia  eleven  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  at  the  widest  part  of  about  eight  mil 
Nettled   among   precipitou*    monntain-rangeB,   wooded    to   the  water's   edge,   with 
nuinerous  bays  and  inlets,  it  has  a  natural  beauty  hardly  to  bo  surpassed. 

From  wairoa  there  is  a  formed  road  to  within  four  mdes  of  the  lake,  and  (of 
the  rest  of  the  wny  a  good  riding- track. 

The  principai    plains  are  :    (1.)   The  Ruataniwha,   some   fiftj    wiles    aoutli 
Napier,     Thi»  is  120  iquare  miles  in  eitent,  i*  for  ihe  most  part  occupied  aa  ihi 
runs,  und  carries  a  large  quantity  of  stock.     {2.)  The  Heretauiiga  Plaiiif  with 
area  of  uinety  sqnare  mQes,  lying  ini mediately  to  the  itouth  of  Napier.     Thit  it 
allurinl  lund  ;    a  largi*  portion  is  thickly   settled,   the    remainder   used  for  grasi 
and   agriculture.       I  he   only    other   pin  in    of  any  extent  ia    at    Porertr  Bajr* 
has  an  area  of  sixty-five  square  miles,  i»  very  fertile,  well  euHivated,  and  bear* 
large  population. 

The  laud  district  is  well  watered  throughout  by  numerous  rivers  and  streaoMli' 
but  none  are  navigable  eieept  the  Wuiroa  and  Turanganui,  and  these  only  for  vetaeia 
of  light  draught.  They  are  both  tidal,  and  serve  as  porta  to  the  Towns  of  Watwa 
(Clyde)  aud  Gisbome. 

Comma  n  ictit  ion , 

The  chief  outlets*  from  Napier  are  three  in  number.  First  the  papier- Wellui 
t^n  Railway,  whlcli  traverses  the  centre  of  the  southern  half  of  the  district  for 
whole  length  of  100  miles,  and  may  be  called  the  main  arUry  of  f^ommuuieatio 
Parallel  to  it.  throughout  runs  an  excellent  Rrafolled  road,  which  was  made  before  tfa 
construction  of  the  railway.  On  either  aide  there  are  numerous  bi^nch  roada,  wh" 
act  as  feeders,  making  a  very  complete  system  of  internal  transit.  Artother 
road  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Kuripapanga,  distant  forty-five  miles,  a  favourj 
Tieaort  in  the  summer  time,  removcdi  as  it  is  from  the  heat  of  the  country 

t.     A    coach    run*   thither    twice   a    week,   and   on    thence    to    Inland    Pst« 
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where  the  N«pier   Road  meet^  I  lie  roada  to  Hunterville,  Tokiuinu,  nud;  the  Wanga- 

The  part  of  the  district  served  bj  thf^e  twu  toftin  LiDei — viz.,  thut  between 
Napier  and  Woodrille — eontaint  the  greater  portion  of  the  population,  and  from  the 
extent  of  arable  land  within  it  is  likely  in  the  future  no  be  Tor\-  thif*klj  peopled. 
Notwithstanding  that  to  mudi  of  the  Natire  land  in  this  part  is  nnoccnpied  and  in 
its  DAturalftta let  there  are  nearly  a  mUlion  of  acres  of  land  in  sown  gm^seft,  carry- 
ing 2,75O,0CKJ  sheep  and  80,000  cattle,  and  the  populationi  inclusire  of  toirne  and 
rilia|;eB,  is  about  36,000  person b. 

The  oulj  main  roadl  oortliwurd*  from  Napier  is  the  coach  route  to  TaupOi 
wbieh,  soon  »ft^?r  loaTing  the  fertile  Petaue  Valley,  begin*  to  trarerae  poor  country, 
and  twenty -five  niilea  out  enters  the  light  puniiee  ?«oiL 

From  Napier  to  the  WniroH  the  journey  must  be  done  on  borsebaek,  as  there  is 
a  break  of  thirty-five  milep  between  Tougoio  and  Molmka  uuJit  for  wheeled  traiBe; 
but  ibis  is  b«ing  gradually  remedied.  Aj  a  natural  oonsequeneef  the  traffic  between 
tbese  two  plaoes  has  to  be  done  by  small  stearoeri. 

From  the  Wairoa  a  main  road  runs  northward.,  through  the  Village  of  Tiniroto 
and  on  to  Gishome,  a  distance  of  *event.y-fiF0  mile^.  For  a  oon§idertible  distance  it 
roni  through  hiUy  country,  and,  as  it  has  not  been  grarelled.  wheeled  traffio  it 
suspended  during  the  winter  months ;  hut  &  coaeh  runs  weekly  for  nine  or  teo 
monihi  out  of  the  year. 

Between  Giabonie  and  Opotiki,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  communieatiiju  is  not 
good.  The  road,  which  b  120  mite*  in  length,  has  been  formed  only  to  the  edge  of 
the  Motu  Fore«r,  a  distance  of  fifty  milei*.  lu  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  forei*t  a 
large  area  of  Crown  land»  ha*  been  taken  up  and  settled  in  the  lifint  two  or  three 
years.     The  rest  of  the  journey  must  be  don©  on  horKebnck. 

In  tht*  country  north  of  Gi^bortie,  formed  road»  for  wheeled  trafTio  are  tew  in 
number,  and  not  eontmuous  ;  but  small  steanierft  trade  regularly  along  the  coast, 
imlliug  \n  ui  Tolago  and  Tukomaru  Buys,  Waipiro,  Tuparoa,  Awanui,  Kawakawa, 
•fid  ot)ier  small  bays- 

Paxtorni  Industrie t. 

The  Hawke's  BnT  DisJtrict  is  pre-eminently  a  sheep^grazing  country.  The 
extent  of  land  in  sown  grasses  wa»,  in  1BD7,  no  less  than  2,151,233  a^•re^lt  while 
2»269,021  acres  were  in  tussock  or  native  grass.  On  the  same  date  there  were 
4.24-2,698  sheep,  I15,2f*3  cattle,  and  27,113  liorpes.  The  vulue  of  the  wool  exported 
from  tlie  district  duriniy  thp  twelve  months  ending  3l9t  March,  1898,  was  £1,135,581, 
and  the  quantity  33,163,981  lb. 

Freezing- works  are  now  eHtablislied  at  Tonaoana,  Port  Ahuriri,  and  Gis- 
bome,  and  the  export  of  frozen  meat  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  lHg8»  wan 
2t9,2&7  cwt,,  the  Talue  biding  £229,849.  This  industry  givrs  eujployment  to  »  large 
number  of  perjion«,  both  directly  to  iho$e  engaged  in  breeding,  shearing,  freezing, 
and  ahippingf  and  indireetly  to  those  who  labour  at  bu»bl'eUing,  gnwe-secd  iPowing, 
fencing,  and  otherwise  opening  up  new  country.  Nor  must  the  cutting  of  the 
immense  amount  of  firewood  consumeti  at  the  works  be  forgotten.  All  this  beoefitA 
Ihc  settler  with  limited  ukeant^,  by  providing  him  with  fund«  to  improre  hi*  holding, 
atid  to  thi«  ii  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  geuenil  ]>rof^Derity. 

Atfnt' ttllHral  Fu  r*M it 9 . 
Agrii-ulture  ia^  not  t^^arried  on  lo  the  extent  it  might  be  with  so  much  land  suit- 
able for  root'  and  grain-crop*.  No  doubt  this  i*  due  to  the -profits  made  in  shr-ep- 
farming.  It  is  chirtly  confined  to  the  Ueretaunga  Plains  and  the  IW  landfl  near 
Gisborne.  The  soil  ifi  favourable  lo  root-t?ropy  ;  potatoes  range  from  12  t^  15  foni> 
to  the  acre,  and  in  some  instances  exceed  t  his  amount.  Only  a  moderate  quantity 
of  grain  is  grown  ;  barley,  for  whteh  the  soil  seems  well  adapted,  returning  from 
20  to  t>()  bushels  of  good  sample  to  the  acre. 

Dairying. 

Settlers  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  dairying,  and  lately  factories  have 
been   established    in  the  bush  districts  at   Norse  wood,   Ormondville^  Maharahara^ 
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und  Woodvillti,  wbiUt  several  otheni  ere  in  i-oiitomplaLion.  At  the  lii«t-m«f|*) 
tiunc^il  Jajwji  a  clieivNe'ftM.'torv  ha*  been  in  eiutence  for  »oiiie  jt^arn,  and  tiim*  oat  ika  I 
<rxcelleii1  arlicle  much  ftouglit  after  in  other  parts  of  the  colon,?. 

Timber  Industry, 

The  timber  indualrj  i»  eoriBiderable'r  Dum^'rou^  <iawrnilU  hewg  in  full  work  i&l 
different  parU  of  the  difitrir't.  In  thi?  forest  between  Takapau  and  Woodtillc  ihcrtJ 
ftre  twelve,  with  an  eatifrmted  yearlv  output  of  10,(H>f),CK>Oft,  Thi*  tract  of  forest 
the  one  most  uted  for  milliog  purposes,  and  will  jicld  a  plentiful  auppljr  for  a  JonsJ 
timt»  to  come,  notwi^h«ilanding  timt  jor  yenrt  past  a  targe  amount  of  totara  timber! 
has  been  taken  out  of  it  to  tsetid  to  other  ports  of  Ibe  colony.  Further  north  llier^  I 
ie  no  tt^lani  t^  i^peak  of*  though  rimu.  whitre-pine^  and  other  niiUing  timber*  art 
to  be  fovind  f*eattered  throughout  the  for^-slft,  antl  in  the  Poverty  Bay  District  puriri 
if  found  in  some  quantity. 

Oihtfr  InduMtriei. 

Other  industries,  such  as  fellmonjferies,  soap-works,  boot-,  coach-,  and  saeh-and* 
door  facLorie.«i.  kc,^  are  estahliahcd  in  the  principal  towns. 

Climate, 

Tlie  climate  is  generally  of  a  mild  character,  and^  though  hot  along  the  coaet* 
lauds  in  the  height  of  summer,  it  ie,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere^  not  so 
relftxitig  as  in  parts  of  the  inland  farther  north.  The  raiufall  is  light,  excepting  in 
the  bu>«h  districts  and  liigh  inlfttKl  country. 

Napier  itself  i»   recommended   by  many  medical  men  as  a  resort   for  invalidt 
Fulfering  from  pulmonary  eora plaints,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  it«  winter  ] 
season.     During  the  jmr  ending  31st  December,  1S97,  rain  fell  only  on  eiglity>ntn« 
days,  the  total  foil  reoorderl  being  41*28  in.,  whde  the  average  rainfall  for  the  iait 
1hirly*three  years  i#  37070  in. 

Towns. 

Napier  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  peuinsula  known  as  iJcinde  Island,  which  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  shinglt*-bank  of  several  miles  in  length.  It  is  a 
Duty  town,  with  a  popular  ion  of  f*,40O.  The  business  partis  on  the  flat  land  at  the 
fof>t  of  the  group  of  hills  I  hat  take  up  the  greater  part  of  tli*!!  pM^ninsula.  The«e 
hills,  formerly  barren  and  wa^te,  are  now  oi'ijupied  by  numi^rou*  private  resideneasp 
and  the  very  general  tri^eplantrng  has  gircsn  the  upper  town  a  diittDCtife  and  pleasing 
character.  There  is  an  eitcellent  water  supply,  derived  wholly  from  artesian  wells  oif  | 
largo  size,  and  pumped  hy  mtK'hinery  t^  resenroirs  on  the  top*  of  the  hills.  Th© 
shipping  tradt*,  a»  the  large  exports  show,  iti  especially  actir^  during  the  woo)  A&d 
froaeu-meat  sax^on.  It  is  at  present  carri*"d  on  at  Port  Aburiri,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  ;  hut  will,  before  long,  in  a  large  measure  be  transferred  to  the  fine  break- 
water which  is  now  advancing  towards  completion. 

GiBborne,  the  trade-centre  and  port  of  what  is  known  as  the  Poverty  B»t 
DiJ<trict,  is  a  prosperous  lown  of  about  2,r>(H)  inhabitants,  rapidly  increasing  m  siae 
and  importance,  an  the  large  quantity  of  unimproved  land  in  the  Cook  County  is  fast 
becoming  Bellied  and  ina*le  priiductive.  There  are  nearly  760,000  sheep  now  in 
Cook  County . 

Clyde,  the  county  town  and  port  of  the  Wairoa  County,  is  pioturasqtielj 
situated  on  the  Wairoa  Hirer,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  rtver  it 
navigable  for  small  era  ft  as  far  Hi  the  village  of  Frasertown,  twelve  miles  further  up. 

With  a  few  eiceptions,  the  towiin  and  villages  to  tbe  south  of  Napier  are  all 
iituat^'d  on  the  Hne  of  railway  running  from  that  city   to  Palmertton   North,     Tbe 

Erineipal   are:   Hastings,  a  rising  town  of  3,300  inhabitants,  Waipawa,  Watpukurau, 
innuavirke,  and  finally  Woodville^  about  three  miles  from  the  Manawatu  Gorge,  and 
distant   nmetj-eight  mdes  from  Napier,     It.  is  at  this  end  of  the  district   that  the 
Crown  has,  in  the  last   few  years,  auiTessfully  planted   settlement,  and »  in   place  of  | 
the  continuiiUB  fore«t  known  us  the  Se? enty-mile  Bush  of  earlier  days,  there  ar«  xmw  ' 
pixwperDus  townships,  with  variouj  thriving  induiiriei  estttblisbed. 
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Croum  Lamdi. 

Th^  IadcI  beld  by  tcnmitK  of  the  Crown,  of  whom  there  art?  714  in  tW  district, 
wilder  i be  TArious  sy«tem(i  of  t-eiiure,  amounti*  to  438^^74  acres,  and  there  remain 
about  400,000  acres  not  jet  dealt  wvtli  in  any  iimTiner. 

The  latter  is,  for  th«  most  part,  suitable  for  paatoral  purpo«€a  Otilj,  aov  fit  for 
agjicultiire  Ifiri^  in  small,  isolated  ipoti,  widely  scuttered,  and  *uch  ae  wjuld  not  be 
•el^i'ted  independentlj  of  tlie  Bnrr<iiJndiiig  inferior  land.  Nearlj  the  whole  i»  bn^keii 
foreit  country,  fitted  more  for  eheep  than  caltle,  and  baring  an  areraf^e  cHrrjing- 
«ap«citj,  when  cleared,  of  about  one  sheep  to  the  arre*  i  hough  the  beat  of  it  might 
poutblj  graxe  from  two  to  ihree.  The  land  is  chieHj  in  the  Hangaroa,  Xoranga,, 
Mfti  gatoro,  Nonewood,  and  MoLu  Dintricts,  and  the  back-country  of  the  Waiapu 
County. 

About  39,000  acr«»  ar<*  now  open  for  selection.  In  the  Witiau  Survey  BlBtrict, 
ii*»ar  Waikareaioana,  there  are  over  8,000  Hcrea»  aUo  hilly  countrVj  of  linteitone 
foramtioiK  In  the  Motu  Dietricti,  betwven  Gi&bt>rne  and  Opoliki,  there  are  about 
16,CM>0acre§  open,  and  in  the  Mata  and  Hikurangi  Survey  Districta,  aituated  from 
Hfteen  to  twenty  mi  lei  inland  from  Waipiro,  there  are  13,700  acres  of  rough  forest 
limeat-OTie  royntryt  at  the  present  time  not  eafly  to  get  at ;  but  a  road  to  the  block 
will  shortly  be  put  in  band.  There  are  also  1,CK)0  acre*  open  in  the  Fohui  Biatrict, 
about  twenty-eight  milea  north  of  Napier, 

Naiwn  LnndM, 
Of  the  Native  lands  in  thit  district,  a  -very  conaiderable  portion  haa  been  leased 
to  Europeana,  but  there  atill  rflniaina  in  the  hnnda  of  the  Maoris  a  valuable  eatat«^ 
•omp riling  both  agrinoltural  and  pastoral  country^  aiid  includitig  aome  800,00(J  aoret 
el  excellent  land.  This  land  lies  for  the  moat  part  in  the  Waiapu  Gountr,  towards 
ilm  £a«t  Cape. 


THE  WELLINGTON  LAND  DISTRICT, 
J.  W.  A.  Mabgh^ut*  Chief  Surveyor. 

The  Wellington  Land  Diatrict  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Diatricta  of 
Auckland  and   LIi*wke*#  ^^Jt  on  the  west  by  that  of  Taranaki,  on  the  eaat  by  the 

and  on  the  south  and  aoutb-weat  by  Cook  Strait.  The  area  C4>ntained  within 
these  limitd  ia  about  6,807,500  acres.  It  liea  between  the  paralleU  of  39*  and 
41**  30^  iouth  latitude  ;  Ue  greatest  length  north  and  aouth  ta  about  160  milea,  and 
width  eaat  and  weat  about  aiity  miles. 


Otentral  Pktfgical  Fftduret. 
The  diatnct  ia  divided  into  two  well- defined  parts  hj  a  mountain  range,  which 
forma  part  of  the  backbone  of  the  North  Island,  At  ite  iifirthern  end  this  range^ — 
Ihere  knowi»  by  the  name  of  Kuahine,  and  averaging  a  height  of  about  4,0X1  ft.^-> 
dividet  Wellington  from  Uawke'a  liay  ;  but  after  paf*flirig  the  point  where  it  ia 
intersected  by  the  Manawatu  River,  the  range  takes  the  name  of  Tararua  for  many 
oiilet,  untilf  at  about  forty  milea  from  the  termination  on  the  sborea  of  Cook  Strait, 
it  divnlea  into  Iwl:  main  ranges,  known  respectiTelv  under  the  f^eneral  iiamea  of 
Eimutaka  and  Tarartni^  both  ranged  avu^raging  from  2,6W  ft  to  3,500  ft.  in  height, 
tlie  highest  point  being  Mitre  Peak,  5,164  ft.  Parallel  t-o  the  main  range,  and 
divided  Irom  it  by  the  Wairarapa  Plain  and  the  undulating  country  to  the  norths 
ia  a  aeriea  of  rangea  at  a  few  milea  inland  from  the  East  Coast,  known  aa  the 
Puketoi^  Taipo,  JMaungaraki,  and  ilaurangi  Range ».  Lying  on  the  northern  border 
of  tbe  diatrict  are  the  Kaimanawa  Ranges,  oiS'd'hoots  from  the  Ruahine.  Thej 
■re  for  the  moat  part  open  and  graaa- covered <,  rising  to  a  mean  height  of  about 
4,500  ft.  Westward  from  the  latter  mountaina,  and  divided  from  theni  by  a  deep, 
broad  Talley,  in  which  llow  the  Waikato  and  Wangaehu  Rivera,  ia  the  volcanic  chain 
of  mountoina  containing    Ruapehu^  9,008  ft.,  and  Ngauruboe,  an  active  volcano^ 
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7,515  ft.  Iii>fh.  Tbe  long  sweeping  carve  of  Cook  Strait,  Forming  the  ftoulh*we»t*ni 
Uoiit  of  the  district,  is*  bordered^  from  the  Patea  ttirer  to  wiihtn  thirtj  milts  of 
WeUingkin,  by  a  couipiimtiTeij  level  and  undulating  count n.  now  neaflj  idl  under 
cultivation,  Laving  an  average  widtlj  of  about  fifteen  nitle&.  Tliis  i«  one  of  the 
finest  piirU  of  the  colon j,  and  i»  celebrated  for  its  Btc^ck-miaing  civpiibilitie«.  It 
was  oiriginallj  in  a  great  meaaure  open,  though  tli^e  southeru  part,  where  tlie  plain  i» 
nMrrowed  in  between  the  scMi  and  the  Tararun  Hunge,  has  a  good  deal  of  forest  on  it, 
now  fast  diaappeariug  undtiP  the  aie  of  the  settler. 

Inland  of  tbio  coaalal  plain ^  at  Tarjing  diitaneea  from  the  seA,  the  countrj 
ffraduallf  riaes  to  a  mean  height  of  about  1,£00  ft.  to  1^8^00  ft.,  and  becoin«»  a  Kood 
deal  broken  in  character-  It  wa«  originally  fore«t*elad  almost  throughout.  It  it 
much  cut  up  by  rivers  and  streams  Mowing  from  the  interior  to  the  ««,  of  which  th» 
principal,  conmieuciiig  from  rhc  north,  are  tbe»e  :  The  Waitotftr»t  the  Wangaiiiii,  the 
Wangaehii,  the  Rangitikei,  the  Oroujn,  the  Fuhnrvgina,  and  the  Maimwatu,  which  La«it, 
after  leaving  the  g'jr^i*  in  t!ie  Buahirae  Range*,  runs  through  level  land  t^j  its  mouth 
in  Cook  Striiit.  Thi*  broken  country,  being  everywhere  connposed  of  papm,  or  marl? 
formation,  whic}i  tixkea  fir^BS  excelletitly,  promteea  in  the  near  future  to  be  a  large 
■heep-4$arrying  district. 

At  about  fifteen  miles  aouth  of  the  Tolcauio  peaks  of  Huapehu  Mountain  the 
papa  country  terminates  in  a  fairly  well-marked  €Hcarpnieut|  giving  place  to  a  mor« 
level  and  nndulatirf^  country  formed  of  volcanic  matter^  the  greater  portion  of  which 
h  fore*t-clad,  though  on  the  eiouth*ea»t,  ctRst,  and  west  sides  of  that  mountain  there 
are  open  grassy  plains,  of  no  great  fertility,  but  yet  soit-ed  to  pastoral  pursuits. 

To  the  eastwarfl  of  the  main  range  formed  Ly  the  BtmutaKa  and  Tararua  Bange* 
is  the  great  depre*»ion  known  at  ttn  southeni   end  as  the  Wairarapa  Plain,  which 
ffraduaily  rises  northwards  from  the  lake  of  that  name  into   wooded,  somewhat 
Droken  country,  uf  no  great  height,  at  a  distance  of  some  forty-five   miles  from  the 
Ma,     From  here  the  country  falls  again  slightly  to  the  Upper  Manawatu  River,  the 
depression  in  this  pari  being  marked  by  the  eiten»ive  fiats  in  the  neighbourhood  <  _ 
Pabiatua,  nnd  by  the  shallow  volley  a  of  the   Mangahao,  Mangataiuoko,  aod  Tirsa.?] 
mea  Rivera  and  their  brunches.     For  thirty  miles  from  the  sea  this  gre«t  vallev 
mostly  open,   with   ptit^hes  of  furei^t  here  and  therej  but  becomes  more  plentifuUvJ 
wooded  at  the  ba*e  of  the  Rimutaka  and  Tararua  Ranges.     The  quality  of  the  sold 
[  Taries  from  light  and  stony,  on  the  Wairarapa  Plains  proper,  to  rich  papa  oountr^p] 
as  the  northern  end  i&  approached.     The  southern  end  of  this  country  is  watervd  hf  1 
the  Ruamahan^Q  Kiver  and  its  tributaries.     Generally  the  Lii^^trict  is  a  paator^  oue^ 
though  agnt:ullure  in  also  puriued  successfully.     The  neighbourhood  of  the  Puke 
Sangea  is  in  many  places  composed  of  limestone,  and  promises  in  the  future  to 
oome  a  very  rich  pastoral  district^  such  as  will  carry  a  can»idemble  population,     la] 
the  forks  formed  by  the  Tararua  and  Rimutaka  Ranges  the  Hutt  River  takes  its  rise^l 
and  runs  in  a  southerly  directmu  through  an   undulating  or  level  country^  fiimllj*! 
falling  into  Port  Nicholson.     The  valley  contains  some  very  fine  land,  generally  heldl 
in  small  holdmgs. 

Plaimt. 

The   two    most  important  of  these  have  already    been    mentioned.     Oil    id 
[eastern  side  of  the  main  range  the  Wairarapa  extends  northward  from  the  lake 
I  that  name  for  about  forty -aeveii  miles,  with  an  average  widthof  about  nine  miles.     In] 
■ome  partf,  {'specially  on  the  Eats  along  the  Ruamahanga  River,  the  soil  is  aUuvii 
and  ricli  ;  in  othem,  though  stony  and  un^t  for  cultivution,  it  is  novertheIe«s  graarfedal 
and  carries  stock  well  in  the  winter  and  rainy  seasons.      The  plain  is  watered  bT  thiiJ 
Waioliiue,    Waingawa,   and    Ruamahanga    Rivers,   and   contains   altogether  abou^l 
200,CKK1   acres,    much   of  which   is    good    agricultural    land.      On   the  other   side 
of   the   district,    west    of  the    Tararua    and    Ruahine    Ranges,    there    is    a    largri 
block  of  land   so  nearly  level  thai  it  may  be  called  a  plain,  extending  from  Pai- 
kakariki  (thi^rty  miles  from  Wellingt>on)  to  Marton  (a  few  mites  north  of  the  Ranfri- 
tihei  Hirer),  mul  contains  about  half  a  million  acre^.     Starting  as  a  narrow  stnj^J 
between  the  hilU  and  the  sea,  the  plain  widens  out  by  degrees  until  at  Fielding  it  ia»| 
at  least  twenty  miles  tn  breadth.     Along  the  beach  runs  a  fringe  of  sandhills,  but  f 
behind  this  is  io  be  found  some  of  the  best  firming  and  grazing  land  in  the  colony^ 
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There  are  two  plain*  inl&nd^ — Murimotu  and  Wai  mart  no— both  Ijing  some  2»200  ft. 
aboT©  aealfTel,  in  th©  neigiibourhood  of  Mount  Kuapehu,  the  former  to  the  south 
and  the  latter  1o  the  nor th- wee t  of  the  maunt«in.  The  soil  is  eoTeret!  with  acotirao 
satire  tiiJi»ock,  nntl^  though  CBjtahlc'  of  earrjing  itook.  !«  of  a  light  porous  Bature, 
aDd  cannot  be  claaaed  as  agrioultural  land. 

Mivers* 
First  amoDg  these  is  the  Waoganui — "the  Rhine  of  New  Zealand **— with  & 
Icngtii  of  orer  110  miles  from  its  source,  near  Mount  Tongariro,  to  its  ourlet. 
Tiie  Rangitikei*  the  next  in  aize,  ri»es  in  (he  Ruahine  MountijiMd^  und  Hown  throygb 
the  Awarua  lountryj  where  tt  is  joined  by  the  Uauiapu  and  other  large  Iribufanes. 
After  a  course  of  over  a  hundr**d  iniln*  it  reaches  the  sea  »ome  little  di«tmnct!  below 
the  Township  of  BulU,  on  tlie  West  Coast.  The  Manawatu  is  third  in  iorporrance. 
Bislng  in  the  Ruufciine  Kange,  it  flows  through  the  picturesque  Marmwatu  Gorge, 
Joining  the  sea  at  the  port,  of  Fox  ton.  Lesser  rivers  on  the  West  Coast  arn  the 
WaitotaTa  (north  of  Wangfinui),  the  Wangaehu  (which  takes  its  rise  in  Mount 
Ruapehu,  and  Irom  its  siUirL'e  to  itsi  mouth  i»  so  strongly  itrtpregnated  with  ^iulpiiiir 
that  fish  cannot  lire  in  it),  the  Turakina,  and  the  Otuki.  The  only  oiher  riFera  of 
any  size  are  the  Hutt  (Ueretaunga),  emptying  itself  into  (he  Wellington  Harbour, 
the  Buariiahangn,  flowing  through  the  Wairarapa  Yalley  and  lakes  into  Falliaer 
Bay,  and  oo  the  East  Coast  the  Fahaoa,  Aohanga,  and  Akitio. 

The  only  lake  of  any  site  in  the  Wellington  District  is  the  Wairarapa,  Ijiog 
betveeti  the  R»mutako  and  Haumfigi  Range*,  to«»ard»  the  soulherii  erid  of  the 
Wairarapa  Valley.  It  h  uboot  twelve  mile«  long  and  four  broad,  and  ia  connect'ed 
by  the  Eimmahanga  River  with  Ouoke,  a  etnnll  lake  separated  from  PaHi«er  Bay  by 
m  narrow  shingle  spit  only.  A  passage  through  the  spit  m  opened  from  time  to  time 
when  the  lake  rises  above  its  natiiml  level  and  overflows  the  low-lying  flats  along  {its 
margin.  Water^fowl  of  every  kind — among  them  numbers  of  bUck  swamA — are  to 
be  found  round  about  these  lakes. 

Scenery. 

The  views  ohl^nined  from  the  railway -line  in  the  aAoent  and  deepen  t  of  lb* 
Bimutakfi  Range  are  among  the  best  in  tlie  neighbourhnod  of  Wellington,  and  the 
road  through  the  Fori y- mile  Bush  was  long  eomtidered  one  of  the  most  bcautifuli 
drivea  in  the  North  Ishind  ;  but  much  of  its  prisline  beauty  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  felling  nf  tlie  bu*h  eonseqiiejit,  on  the  increase  of  Bettlement.  The  same  may  bi 
■aid  of  the  Mariawtttu  Gorge,  famed  in  the  old  coaching  days  for  its  lovely  scenery, 
but  now  sadly  marred  by  the  construction  ot  the  raiJway-lme.  The  most  beautiful 
drive  now  left  is  through  the  Awarua  Bush,  from  Oiiingditi  to  Moflwhango«  From 
this  roia^:!,  ad  it  winds  round  the  npur.'!,  most  charming  glimpses  are  obtained  of  the 
EAngitik*-!  Kiver  and  the  blue  hills  beyond,  and  at  other  point*  the  traveller  look* 
up  deep  ravines  where  the  gruL'eful  fero-tree  stands  out  in  bright  relief  against  the 
dark  gri^rn  of  the  nalive  bush.  Another  road  from  Pipiriki,  on  the  Wanganui 
BiTer^  to  the  Murimotu  Plain,  traveri^es  one  of  the  moat  magmflcent  forests  in  the 
North  Island.  Here  the  bushman's  axe  haa  felled  only  the  timber  standing  on  the 
road-line,  aiid  the  track  runs  beneath  the  ihade  of  the  largest  and  stateliest  maire 
and  rimu  known.  Beautiful  as  tbtte  drive*  are,  the  sceoery  on  the  Wanganui 
River  is  still  more  lovely.  A  few  miles  below  Taumaranui  the  river  enters  a  »«eriea 
of  gorges^  shut  in  by  hig^i  precif-iitous  cliff*.  Soineiimes  the  i-auoe  ghdes  slowly 
through  quiet  reaches*  soinetitnea  »hoot«  rapidii  whieh  make  the  traveller  hold  bia 
bretilh  tili  they  are  passed^  and  then  again  traverses  pluces  where  the  water  is  eTer 
in  turmuil,  boding  and  eddying  in  whirlpools*  taxing  the  energies  of  the  moat 
•kilful  Native  sleersmun,  and  testing  the  nerve  of  the  moat  courageous  tourist. 
These  experiences,  with  the  views  obtained  of  the  bauka,  densely  wooded  even  where 
the  papa  rook  rises  almost  straight  from  the  water's  edge,  make  the  eighty  mi  lea 
journey  from  Taumaranui  to  Fipiriki  an  event  not  en  ally  eflaced  from  the  memory. 
Betwet:D  Fipiriki  and  Wanganui  an  excellent  ^team*  r  is  now  running,  so  that  the 
beauties  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river  may  t>e  seen  by  all  without  trouble  or  dia* 
comfort. 
SO 
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Featherston,  »ituAt<»cl  ut  tlie  foot  of  the  Wftirttrapii  Vallpy,  fifty-one  milei  hy 
rail  from  VVellingloD,  18  a  sumll  towtiahip,  i*itli  butter  ami  chee»e*/iictorie«  in  the 
neijyrhbourhood,  Roada  lead  from  it  to  it  art  in  borough  and  tlie  East  CoMi,  and  alio^ 
down  tbe  Waimrtipiv  Valley  to  Palliser  Bb\% 

Grpjt^wn  North  m  fituated  three  niilc^R  off  the  matti  line  of  railwmj,  and  near 
the  middle  of  the  Wairaxapa  Yalley,  fifty -three  mile«  from  Wellington.  The 
chief  induittrieft  are  saw -mil  ling  and  foachbuilding.     The  population  is  1,127. 

A  few   inilea  further  north  in  the  Town  of  Cttrtert-oa^  where  are  to  be  found 
timber- mills,   cheese- fart ories,   Ac,  aud   a  population    of   1^300  persons.     There  i» 
..onie  »plendid  farminj^  land  in  thi»  loealitj  on  tlu"  bank$  of  the  Ruauiaha^ig^ii  Rtrer. 
M&!4terkm  i«  situated  at  thr  head  of  the  Wairarapa  Tallej,  on  the  Wellington- 
Ekotahima   Railway,  fixty-»even  uiile*  from  the  capital.     It   i«  the   centre  of  an 
•griicultural  and  paatoral  coiintrj,  and  ha.^  a  population  of  ^3(K^     It  is  lit  bj  gaa, 
and    Lias   ee^eral  induuiries,  &uch   a*    fellniongery,  rope -makings  flai-miil*,  coacli- 
factorj^  &Cm  tind,  in  additbn,  has  tame  excellent  fisli  breeding  ponds,  from   wliici 
ma'  y   of  the  riveri*  in   (be  colon/  have  been  ivipplied   with  trout.     An  important 
eottelVroad   leadi   frooi   here  through  a   fine  paatoral   dittrict   to  Tinui,  and  on  t^' 
(Cat4^lo|>oint  on  the  Ea«<t  Const,  where  n  large  quantity  of  wool  is  annual ly  thipped  U^ 
"Wellington  for  export . 

North  of  Miuiterton  is  the  Qpaki  Plain,  and  beyond  is  the  entrance  of  the 
Fortj-mile  Bui<h,  which  i»  now  fnst  becouiing  a  thriving  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
daiiying  di»trict.  Butter  fact orie:*  ha^re  been  eAttibli#hed  at  Hajtwell  and  Maurice* 
Tillep  where  a  large  number  of  SL*andinavian8  are  settled,  foroimg  hard-working  and 
Ihriring  comniunitie». 

Eket4&buna  is,  hy   mil   and   road,    uiDety-four   miles  from    WelUngton.     Froii» 

L there  a  main  road  leads  io  AlfredttMi,  and  up  the  Ttraiinifn  Vitilej-     The  rcmd  i* 

lln  process  of  exteriitian  through  the   Ka^t  Puketoi  eonutrvt  now  bfing  opened  up  ii^ 

*|jirni-home»tcnd  settleniente,  and  will  eiontuaily  lead  to  Weber  and  T>annerirk«,  on 

the  Napier  Railway-line. 

Pahiatuu,  u  rii^ing  township  about  fifteen  iriite8  beyond  Eketahuna,  hai  ifc 
resident  population  of  l,2tK).  It  in  the  Lounty  and  tiiarket-rown  of  a  large  and 
improving  district,  and  will  probably  also  become  the  centre  of  a  large  dairying 
iiidu»t>rj.  Coachc:^  itm  duily  from  Eketahuna  through  Pahiatua,  and  eleren  mit^ 
farther  on  «o  Woodville^  where  they  connect  with  the  mam  milway'line.  SeTeral 
branch  road»  tuu  from  Pahiatua  into  the  adjoining  country,  the  principal  onr 
leading  to  Makuri  through  a  beautifully -wooded  gorge.  From  there  another 
brunch  road  pafli«e«  over  the  Makuri  saddle  into  the  Kaj$t  Pukctoi  country. 

On  the  West  Cott4ft,  Pahautanui,  at  the  head  of  the  Porirua  Harbour,  if  tbe* 
centre  of  a  smidl  agricultural  community  of  i*arly  settlers,  the  old  coach-road 
Paikakariki  running  through  it  ;  ami  ibcTf^  is  u,  branch-road  leading  oTcr 
Hay  ward's  in  the  Hutt  Valley.  Paikakariki,  twenty -seven  miles  from  Wellington) 
may  l>e  considered  the  cotnnicncing-point  of  the  West  Coaat  ^ettlenienta,  which 
are  springing  up  in  every  available  iralley  along  tlie  coast.  At  Otaki,  forty -sevea' 
miles  from  Wellington,  hy  rail  and  road,  there  ii<i  a  «mall  townghip,  and  a  l*Tg?^ 
KatiTe  settlement.  At  Manukau.  lA^vin,  ami  Shannon,  small  townships  have  amem 
lince  the  Uaimwatu  Railway  Company  u|MJncd  up  the  land  round  alioui,  much  of  it 
being  rich  farming  and  gniziiig  country.  Between  Bhannon  and  the  Manawatu 
River  thiM'c  i>  a  large  rnupo  or  Bun  ^^wanip^  naoied  Msikumrua,  containing  at  least 
16/HX>  acres  of  fine  alluvial  .^lil,  which  is  being  gradually  drained  by  the  company, 
and  will  probably  at  some  future  period  become  gracing -land. 

Foiton,  a  township  at  the  muuth  of  the  Manawatu  River,  is  a  ^imall  shippmp 
port,  containing  about  1,1011'  inhabitiinis.  It  is  coTinected  with  Palmerston  by  i 
branch  railway,  and  is  the  outlet  for  a  Inrge  area  of  good  a^cultural  Und. 

Palmer*toD  North  is  an  inland  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Welliiigt on-New 
Plymouth  and  the  Palmerston-Napier  Railways,  situated  on  a  &ne  plain  in  the  midst 
of  i\  most  excellent  farming  district  at  a  point  eiglity*eight  miles  from  WeQingloiv 
and  110  mile:*  from  Napier.  Its  population  is  now  upwar<is  of  6,200.  It  is  lit  witb 
gaSp  ami  has  a  giKKl  water-supply.  A  line  bridge  across  the  Manawatu  Riv< 
connects   it   with  the  Fitichcrbert  Block,  a  tract  of  rich  agricultural  Und.     Nin**] 
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lOilM  from  Palin<!r»toii  ia  the  Toi^tiship  ijf  AsliuraL  ni  the  mouth  of  tlie  Pohftni^im 
Vdley,  up  whtob  nelilemetit  has  now  extended  far  a  <lisUuc«  of  tweBty-t  wo  milM. 
{Several  large  fariit-huiDe»tead  asfioeiatioD  biockji  have  been  selected  up  this  vailej. 

Fctldiiig,  104  mik*9  from  Wellington  by  rail,  with  a  populalioti  of  2,150,  it 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  town*  on  the  West  Coiuitp  ai  it  i§  the  centre 
of  a  very  tine  ioealitj,  and  the  oullet  fur  a  large  Imct  of  inland  country,  the 
forest  on  whieb  ie  fa*t  being  ft'lled.  A  cr^ai^h-roatl  oo nnect«  it  with  Birminphtttn 
and  Pembertonf  about  thirty-two  milei  distant.  On  the  seaward  nide  for  a  distAnce 
of  twenty  milef  there  is  aluo  murh  good  aurioultural  laml,  extending  on  the  north- 
west to  the  Rangitikei  Ttiver^  and  including  the  Township  of  Halcomhe.  There 
«re  several  dairy  factories  establifkbed  in  ihe  neighbourhood. 

Marton,  1^3  mile*  from  Wellington  by  rail,  with  a  population  of  1,200,  one  of 
ibe  earliest,  of  the  West  Coast  Hettleineiit&,  is  also  the  tientrp  of  an  agricultural  couU' 
try.  The  Towuiihip  of  BulU^  on  the  north  !*i«ie  of  the  Kan^i^ikei  Biver,  li««&  between 
Marton  aoti  the  ooant.  From  Mnrtori  Junt^tion  the  southern  part  of  tlie  North  Inland 
Main  Trunk  Railway  eitendt  up  the  Rangilikei  Valley  to  Huntervtlle,  a  £oocl-<)ized 
township  in  the  centre  of  a  gruzing  dUinrt,  and  from  thence  a»  far  a«  Mafigaonoho, 
twenty- three  mile*  from  Marton  ;  from  there  a  i^aaeb-road  has  been  made  bo  Ohi- 
Dgaiti,  beyond  the  MakobinCp  where  a  large  viaduct  haA  to  be  built  before  the  rail  way- 
line  can  be  continued.  From  Ohingaiti  the  coach-road  ha*  been  made  to  Tura* 
ngarere,  and  from  thence  to  Tokaanu,  on  liake  Tttupo,  in  the  Auckland  Disitrict. 

Wanijanui,  &ttuated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  thai  name,  is  the  oldeHtown 
after  Wellington,  from  which  it  is  151  miles  by  rail— the  distance  by  *ea  being  only 
A  humlr^Hl  and  twenty  uides.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  excellent  farming  district,  und 
hai  a  considerable  trade,  and  several  inanufactories,  Xear  the  mouth  of  the  river 
are  freeeing- works,  the  meat  from  which  iei  conveyeti  by  lighters  t-o  the  Urge  English 
Ateamers  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  town  is  lit  with  gas,  and  has  a  good 
water-supply.  Not  far  from  it  are  Kome  extensive  railway  workehopi.  Altogether 
it  ia  a  thriving  place,  with  a  population  of  about  6,l0(t.  The  Wangnmii  River  is 
navigable  for  a  light-draught  steaoier  up  lo  Pipiriki,  a  di:!itance  of  ttfty-iHiix  milea, 
and  for  canoes  a  further  distanee  of  eighty  nulew  to  Taumaranui-  A  branch  road 
extends  from  Pipiriki  through  the  Wairuarino  Forest  to  Ohakime,  and  on  to 
Karioi  on  the  Murinmtu  Plains,  thence  by  way  of  Tunangarere  and  Atoawhango 
<^o  Napier. 

Crown  or   yattrr  Land*  araibihU  for  Futnrr  Stfifiemeut. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Wairarapa  Lake  there  are  43,0(^0  acres^  known  as  the  Dry 
Biver-Haurangi  Block,  hut  mofit  M'  thin  land  can  be  considered  only  third  class 
pastoral  country.  It  has  not  been  opened  for  sale  yet,  owing  «o  the  diiiculty  of 
getting  proper  aocei»8  into  it, 

Whit«  Rook  Block. — An  area  of  10,700  acres  of  seeoud-clasa  pastoral  land  in 
the  White  Rock  Blockt  aituated  in  South  Wairampa,  lately  withdrawn  from  Nate, 
will  shortly  be  more  fully  explored^  &c,,  with  the  object  of  re-offering  when  a  new 
e<3beine  of  snbdi vision  has  been  approved  by  the  Land  Board. 

Kaitangata,  Te  Mara,  and  Kaiparoro  Blocks. — The«e  blocks,  eontoining  about 
68,000  acres  of  aeeond-class  pa-^torul  country,  w^re  opened  for  sale  in  September, 
ISdS.  The  lower  portions  have  been  taken  up  and  are  h«iiig  ^«ttl«d  on,  but  the 
balance  of  the  blocks,  to  the  extent  of  about  35,000  a.- rf*^,  has  lately  been  withdrawn 
from  sale, -with  the  object  of  Imving  this  area  mor**  fully  explored,  back  Imee  laid  off, 
road  access  provided  for»  Sic.  The  remaining  unsold  portion;!  of  tbeie  blocks^  will  be 
re-offered  when  n  new  4dieme  of  i^ubdivision  has  been  approved  by  the  Land  Board. 

Dannevirke  Centennial  Block— Thirty -two  sections,  of  an  area  of  6,  tiHi' acres, 
have  been  withdrawn  from  sale  in  this  block,  as  it  is  intended  lo  re*offer  th»im 
•hortly,  grouped  into  larger  and  more  suitable  holdings.  It  has  been  found  that  thi^ 
block  is  Tiot  suitable  for  200-acre  selections. 

Hani;iwaea  Block.— This  block  t'onsi^t^  of  about  10,8<MD  acres  near  the  end  of  the 
formed  portion  of  Hale's  Track,  lying  north -we*t  of  Ruanui  Station,  between  the 
Tumkina  and  the  Watigaehii  Rivers.  This  country^  although  hilly,  is  believed  to  be 
fair  country  for  settlement,  and  is  being  subdivided  into  sections  of  from  105  acies 
mnd  upwards,  which  will  shortly  be  offered. 
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TiiuakirH  Bli>t'k.— Situalt'd  iiear  Atbeti#.  on  flit^  Wanganui  Hifer ;  about  3 
~  »ore«.     Thin  conriir^i^  obietlv  of  (jDuntry  Huitablo  for  »ecoD(l-da«i  pastoral  oocupationv.! 
in  arfiitt  of  from,  §aj,  l,CMXi  iitires  und  U|*wfirci6, 

Mungapiipa  Block. — Tlii»  blruk   i*  mtuated   on  th<P  etiflt  side  of  the  Waitotan^] 
Rtrer.  u^nHl   eontaiii^  taod   suit^tblo   lor  pnstorinl  purposes .     llie  area  ij  about  b^t 
•cr©«, 

Town    Land  —  Further  eeetion&   in    Kaelibi.   Ohnkune,  Taiha^^e,   Mftkun,  tod' 
T^jTin   Township,*  will   probitblj   be  op«iifd    for  »ftle  mt   Wanganui.  P&hiatuA,  and 
Weill ii|i(on  on  uutei  due  nor  ire  of  which  will  be  giTeu  in  the  loeal  papers. 

About  20,CMX*  me rp9,  known  us  thi*  Relaruke  Blook»on  the  Wanganui  Rifer. 
je  propased  to  op«ti  thi»  under  the  small  gmsing-'run  iyeiein  during  next  fummer. 

Awarim  Bksck.— P*jrtio?i»  of  this   bWk   €oinpn»ing  Subiliibiona  34  No-  2a^' 
5.3l>0  acrf».  und  3i.>  No.  2,  2,00C)  Hc■re^,  are  now   under  survevt  «nd  wUl  probably  be 
oilered  tor  se  lectio  it  in  a  few  months. 

Forfeited  Fumi-hoiiieateiMi  Set'tion». — A  lurge  uuniber  of  f»nn-homeiteud  »ec- 
lionii  which  hate  reverted  to  tbt^  C'Towii  in  the  diflerent  A»»ocintinn  Blockv  in  th*- 
WairaraiM  North  und  South.  Kuneilikei,  Waneiinui^  and  triher  count te«,  are  now 
being  prepared  fur  eiile,  und  wilJl  be  re-uilerpd  lit  earl?  diiJe*  umier  ijie  optional 
'■ytternB  of  I  he  Land  Aet.  ~ 

Due  notiee  of  these  date9  will  be  given  in  locttl  paper*,  tind  *»Je  lithoa.  with  1 
pftrtieidarH,  will  be  publis-hed. 

I m pro  ptrti' Farm  Seifttrmtntt  Lattd». 
All  i\\v  availtible  hind  suitable  for  holding  in^der  the  improved- ftirui  cv^nditio 
hui»  now  bfen  allotted,  bni  if  any  nf  the  settiouB  now  held  undtr  thi*  Pjstem  Ahmtl 
be  forfiitedt  they  will  probably  be  ballotted  for  anlOllg^t  «ppli<aT]1«  in  the  di»tr 
who  are  kriuwn  to  be  uf  ijood  ehiiracter  and  likely  to  make  guod  settler*  If  furtb^l 
bloikfi  of  ettnlable  land  for  thh  fy?*tem  are  found,  they  will  be  eul  uj)  »ind  opetted  i 
thr  ((aine  rondit  ion^. 

Land*   Of/ett   ami   AvuilaLte  fur   (Jrdinnru  SeUvlioti. 

AHarua  filovik. — Out  of  the  Awannt  Bloek,  lying  north  of  Ohingaili,  #rren 
blork»,  containing  over  14tMK10  oeres.  have  lately  been  purcbfti^ed  froni  the  Natiie» 
by  "he  Crown.  A  great  deal  of  thij?  land  is  of  Hrst-claBti  quality,  though  other  pArt# 
will  be  treated  a«  »ecorid-elii#»  lanii  only — not  thai  the  Aoil  is  inferior,  but  bee*ui# 
Iht^  land  t*  too  broken  to  be  worked  otherwise  than  u»  pa^tonil  eouutry  in  good- 
tiiKed  huklingfl.  Several  blocks  bate  been  surveyed  ;  one  of  ISjQOTi  aerea  weai  i 
Maiigiiweka,  or  Three-Log- Whare  Township,  wui*  opened  for  «a)e  in  1895t 
tnbt^equently  unother,  of  7,J>tKi  aeres,  between  tlie  Httutapu  and  Rangitikei  RiT*»re,' 
A  further  -riHle  of  ijunrter-arre  (teetiooii  iu  the  Man|f}iwekii  Towiitihip  haa  taken 
pluiLie«  and  the  Taihape  Township  will  hr  ^ublivided  into  (own  or  ^uburbau  lot^ 
itf  which  ftome  will  be  oflered  for  »ale.  A  block  of  1 2,500  otre^  Ijmg  south-< 
of  Monwhango  wtm  opened  for  upptientiou,  and  thi!^  hii9  all  been  taken  up.  Fuf 
ther  purr  basse*  in  the  Awarua  Block,  to  the  extent  of  about  97,fKX»  ac*re«,  hare 
been  niiide.  the  survey*  are  heine  put  in  hand,  iind  the  bulk  of  the  eountry  will 
prubablv  be  opened  for  Pi^leeiiou  during  the  next  twtdre  mouth ?, 

North  of  tb*!  Kawtitau,  on  I  he  east  side  of  the  Ratigttikei,  a  block  of  17|173^ 
Bi'rea  of  «eeond-claj»a  pastoral  eouiiLry  wa»  opened  for  #cdection,  4,666  acrea  of  which 
wre  ttill  open  for  Mle. 

An  area  of  2,055  aeret*  in  No.  2(?t  No.   L   Bloek,   remains  o^nm    for  »6le«tioii^^_ 
un»ler  optional  i*\»temH.  ^^H 

Waitotara. — Tlie  Te  Ngaue  Bloek,  1,546  aerea  of  Aet^ud-cliwt  paatoral  land*  uj^M 
now  opeu  for  selection. 

Waiinarino. — Three  blocka,  contiiining  about   10.000  acres »  hare  had  rDad*liniaa 
hdid  out  through  them,  and  are  now  open  for  applicntion.     A  furiher  block  of  ahou 
(4H,550  aeres,  on   the  Retaruke,  Oio,  nud  Kaitieke  Rivera,  hai*  had  roads  murrey e 
through  it.  and  m  now  op«n   for  t>eleefion.     There  is  an  additioniij   bloek  of  27}0 
acrci.   which   if*   being  surveyed,  and  will  be   oflVred  as  grazing-run^.     32,LtO0  acn 
■t    the  head   uf  (he   Retaruke  and  Makioo  Strettm*  hare  al«K)  been   roadtni 
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of  ihi*'  Wftimarino  country,  oontftiDixic  about  250,000  aerest  le  more  or  lest 
brokeD,  and  will  probably  bpo|)«iicd  as  •«ooiid-cla99  pastoral  eountrj  or  iimaU  grating- 
run»,  to  enable  it  to  be  taken  up  in  Itirger  sections. 

Eaiwhatu  Block. ^ — An  area  of  2,710  acres  of  unsiirreyed  latid  at  5i.  per  acre 
lies  open  for  lelectioti  under  optional  *ystetii9.  Tlijs  block  it  situated  at  head  of 
Kaiwhtitu  KiTer, 

A  large  number  of  forfeited  Fj«rui>lionieBtead  Sections  are  now  open  for 
eeleotion  in  the  following  blocks:  Giaiistone,  Hujiterville  Nob.  1,  2.  and  3,  Sommer- 
▼ille,  Palm^T^ton  North  Knights  of  Labour,  Mart^on  No*.  1  and  2,  Pohanjtiim  and 
Ufnatoi,  Delaware.  Onflow,  PfthiAttisi  Nog.  I,  2,  and  4,  Masterton  Reform,  Christ- 
ohurch,  WoodTille,  Mecahck»U>ne,  and  Waiwem. 

Pipiriki  Township,  — Leases  of  twentj-neTeu  allotmetits  for  the  term  of  twenty - 
one  ymn,  with  ri^bt  of  renewnl  for  a  further  term  of  twenty^one  yeam,  are  open  for 
application  by  tender. 

Wbaraupi  (Foiton  Sanatorium). — ^Leases  of  twenty-six  allotment*  for  the 
t«rui  of  fourteen  years  are  open  for  application  by  tender. 

Fupamngi  S«?ttlement  (Johnson  ville).  Leaees  of  elefen  allotmentB  are  open 
for  aelcrtion. 

Torigariro,  Rnn^ipopo,  and  Kaimanawa  Blocks. — 105,000  acres  have  beeri 
acquired  by  the  Crown,  but  none  of  it  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  for  *ettlement  for  a 
long  time  t^i  come 

"  Crow  n  Land  Guides  "  and  sale  lithographs,  giving  full  particulars  of  landi 
opeii  fof*  sr'tei^tion  in  thii*  Land  District,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  one  on  application 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Wellington. 

Ifnfi've  Ijftnds. 

Town»hi|iti«  are  now  surreyed  at  Pipiriki  and  Tokaanu,  sections  in  which  are 
open  for  lea*ing  under  '*  The  Natire  Towns!ii|>!i  Act,  1895." 

The  anocstiom  of  the  Orowt/s  pnryhaw*  in  the  Rat'tthi,  Tauakira,  Maunga* 
karetu,  Manirtipupa,  Rakotapniiniip  Raiif^iiiwaea.  and  Ngunrukeliu  B  Blor'ks,  has 
been  made  by  the  Land  Court;  aud  the  »urre>j*  of  the  Innd  allotted  ure  in  hand, 
and  thfy  Nhould  be  arailnble  for  settlement  lorm  after  the  surveys  are  completed* 

The  bloekn  under  leusp  to  Europeans  oonl^iin  about  475,000  acrei*,  the  principal 
being  the  Murimotu,  Rani^ipowaiau,  OwhaokOi  MaTigohane,  and  Ruanni,  occupied 
by  Mr,  .Studholmei  and  the  Oronmatua,  leased  to  Mr,  Birch.  Of  others  passed 
through  the  Native  Lsnd  Conrt  theve  arc  abont  526,000  acres  which  art*  fit  for  *ettle- 
meul,  the  prineipul  being  the  balance  of  the  Awarna  and  the  Motukawa,  R»keta- 
paunrt.  and  Rftngiwera  Blopksi  in  the  centml  dintriet,  Raetihi  in  the  Waimarino 
diitrict,  Tauakim,  and  Ohoto,  on  the  Wangunni  River.  Tiiose  not  stiitablo  for 
settlemi*nl  at  present  are  the  Te  Mautu,  Obyanga,  and  Kdinmnawa,  on  the  ea^t  side* 
and  the  Oabukure  on  the  west  side^  of  Tongariro  Mountain,  containing  an  area 
of  about  345,000  acres. 

The  Native  laiid>«  which  have  not  parsed  the  Native  Land  Court  contain  an  area 
of  abont.  140,000  acrfs,  the  principal  being  the  Tupapainu  and  Morikau  Blocks, 
between  the  Wangaehu  and  Wanganni  Rivers,  and  »ome  others  on  the  west  side  of 
the  taitcr  river. 

PoMioral  and  Agricultural  induairiet. 

The  pastoral  industry  is  hj  far  the  more  import^int,  the  total  area  in  Eraaa  in 
1808  being  2,153,038  acres  er  com  pan  ti  with  87,594  acrei^  under  crop.  Of  the  area  in 
crop*  13.142  acres  wfre  in  whent,  19,7tl5  in  oats,  and  32,154 acres  in  turnips  or  rape, 
the  rest  being  in  potato  or  other  crops*. 

The  foli(»wh*g  figures  will  ^how  the  average  return  per  acre  of  grain,  fur  the 
jTMr  l«9a  :    Wheat,  25  25  bu«hels  ;   oats.  2H  HH  bushels  ;   barley,  3.S  22  bushels, 

llie  area  in  sown  grains  now  eiceeiis  tliat  in  any  other  district  in  the  colony, 
thoDgh  the  area  under  crop  is  very  sumll  a*  compared  with  either  the  Ota  go  or  Can- 
terbury District-.  In  1S97  there  were  3,952,984  sheep;  and  in  NoTciuber,  1H97, 
the  cattle  numbered  244,731,  nnd  horses  39,552.  The  total  area  in  gardens  is  gUon 
as  2,129  acrefi  :   in  orchards.  3,769  acres  t   and  in  plantations,  3.830  acres. 
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JJairv   Iitdvsir^. 

Both  noil  And  climAt«  %te  well  adapt<'d  for  the  pnKiactiori  of  butter  and  cbaefi^' 
und  lierioe   wo  find  f^r^TDarict  and  bytler  faeiorjgd  iiicrettalng  in  nuntber  very  eon- 
■iderablj'  phcIi  year,  and  the  export  conitttititlj  HygnieDliii|r, 

Kiphtepn  butter*  mid  etteeite-faotoriet  were  retiirned  in  April,  189B,  »»  at  »ork 
in  the  Wellington  FroTininn!  Dietrict. 

Phormiiftn   Tenojr. 
The  principal   llax-tuilU  working  are  at  Fcatb*rftton,   Curtertati    und 
boroygi>*   in    the   Wtiirarajio,   and    iit   Foiton  on  the   West  Coast.     This  indi 
fluuluaie^  JirnjHLtlj,  in  Mfouniune^e  with  tbe  price  ruling  for  the  drcacied  articie. 
]89t)  thtrteeit  mills  were  at  work,  I'mploj^ing  207   met)   and  35  bove  n  the  mi 
driven  by  wai6r-whe4?l  or  engine  working  up  to  i24-horee  power. 

Timber  Indunirji. 

BawniillH  are  to  be  found  in  diH'sreMt  part»  oT  the  diitrict  wliere  the  meani  of 
communi ration  are  eiifileient,  the  tiinbera  cut  being  priucipally  totaru  and  red  pii 
both  of  wbigh  are  largelj  n^ed  in  house  eoutiitninrion  and  other  works.      Othefn 
the  natire  woo<is  are  very  b<>aultful,  but  are  utilised  only  to  a  email  eiteiiL 

The  principal  mills  are  at  Pahiatua,  Ekt'tahynat  Ma^terioii,  and  Carterton^! 
the  Fortvinile  Bush  and    Wairarpipn  dielricU,  and  at    Levin  on  the  West 
teeidefl  which  there  are  »«Teral  piilla  in  VV^ellington  for  dreseing  ihe  roagb  matei 
Id    the  whole    di*tri':'t    there   were    in    iHDff   Mityfour    millK,  of  an    a|i;;^egate 
IJlT-horae   power^  engaged  in  thii  industry,  eniplojing  975  hands,  the  outpal aC{ 
»mwii   titnber   being;  34,605,504  ft.,  and   the   total  vahie,  ineluditig  po»t»    n^nd    miK 
reiawn  umber,  door*,  Badjes,,  &e,,  £157|]07,  which »  neit  to  Auckland,  is  the  higheti 
for  any  prorincial  district  in  the  cnlony. 


THE  MARLBOROUaH  ZAND  DISTRICT, 

C.  W.  iDUia,  Chief  Surrejor, 
BaundarieMn 

The  Marlborough  Land  Di»!rirt,  oceupjing  the  north-eaat  comer  ot  lb* 
Middle  Island^  and  eontaiuing  about.  l',5&U/X)0  aereei  of  land,  is  bounded  f^enerallj 
OTi  the  north  and  east  by  Cook  Struit  and  the  E»«t  Co«L«t  ai»  int  m*  the  Conway 
River  j  tliencn  bj  that  river  to  itt  source;  from  lhi»  |ioiDt,  bv  straight  linen,  riv^ 
and  I  he  turnouts  of  watersheds  1o  the  weati'rn  side  of  Tennjson  Inh?t,  P«loi 
3ound.  Fft)m  the  Conwaj  to  Pelorus  ttound  it  abuts  on  the  Land  Difllrict 
Nelson. 

The  widest  part  of  the  district  \s  from  Cape  Campbell  to  Tophousr,  a  di 
of  about  sixty-seven  miles,  and  the  extreme  len^h  from  Cape  Jaekson  to  theCanwaj 
is  120  miles. 

Phtftieal  Feaiureit. 

The  district  throughout  ia  generally'  mountainous,  but  none  even  of  the  faigheat 
peaks  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  ultliou^b  Tapuaenuku,  the  highest  of  the 
Inland  Eailouras^  atlaitis  ao  altitude  of  9,4fi2  ft  Of  the  Seaward  Raikouraa, 
or  Looker-on  Mountain'*,  the  highest  points  are  Kaitarau  and  Whakari,  whieb 
are  8,7tX)  ft.  and  8,500  h  respect ivtflj.  Tliere  are  several  lei»»er  peaks,  from  4,000  ft, 
upwards. 

The  view  from  Kahantara  BhifiF,  south  of  Kaikoura  Settlement,  looking  north* 
wards,  when  llie  Looker-on  Mount aips  are  snow-ciipped,  i*  said  to  be  one  of  ihe 
finest  in  New  Zealand. 

Q-eoliigittally,  the  dbtrict  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows:  North  of  tJie 
Wairau  River  the  n>ek»  belong  chiefly  to  the  Uppar  and  Lower  Deronimn  aerioi, 
with  a  belt  of  Silurian  between  them,  embracing  the  cH)uutry  along  llie  we«l  ti^ 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound  to   Cook  Strait.     Within  these  series   auriferoui  d«|POsilt 


J 
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mrt  found r  and  at  present  worked  st  Muhakipai^a,  Wakaiuannft,  ant)  Wuiraa 
Valley.  In  £ndearour  Inlet  tai  ftDtimoiij-Eniae  has  been  workeH  for  some  time. 
Theeotintry  aouth  of  ihe  Wairau  Eirer  majr  be  said  lo  belong  ciiietiy  to  tWe  Carbon- 
iferout  Age*  with  ptttclie*,  along  the  ooaat  and  up  tl^e  GlareDtje  Valley^  of  Cretaeeo- 
Tertiary  and  Xx>wer  Ghreenftand  formiitionfi  ;  wiiile  along  and  between  the  Awat«iti 
and  Clarene©  RiTers  volcante  formation  ntid  numeroiiw  intrusive  dykes  oocur.  The 
Bed  Hilla  also,  at  the  head  of  the  Wairau  Vmllcy,  are  of  volrtiiHc  or*|fiin 

Com!  hma  been  di»coTered  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Pietou,  and  in  the  Ciareuce 
Valley,  but  none  has  been  as  yet  successfully  worked  within  the  difltrict.  A  narrow 
belt  of  Tertiary  limestone,  suitable  for  huitdittfr  purposes,  extends,  with  small  inter- 
ruptioiiA,  from  Cnpe  Campbell  to  the  boundary  of  the  Canterbury  Provincial  l>ia- 
trict.  The  Marlborough  land  may  be  divided  into  three  cla*ie» :  Ope«  land,  gene- 
rally covered  with  associated  grasses ;  forevt-land  ;  and  intermediate,  or  land  p&rily 
forest,  partly  covered  with  tjcrub,  fern,  or  other  rank  vejjetatioti.  Thia  original 
oondttiun  of  the  soil  naturally  gave  rife  to  a  ]ocalieatii»n  of  induttriei,  and  a  very 
unequal  distribution  of  settleoient.  Thus  the  open  country  was  fakmi  up  for 
poistoral  porpooes  ;  in  the  forest  country  tlie  timber  indu»try  wan  developed,  and  the 
intermediate  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  farmers.  Though  agrieulture  is  now 
extending  into  the  pa*toral  and  forest  country,  and  considerable  areas  of  foreai-land 
faaTe  been  cleared  and  laid  down  in  grass,  the  portion*  of  the  district  charaeieriiod 
by  these  respective  industries  are  still  well  defined. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  di«trict,  bounded  by  Cook  Strait,  numerous  deep 
fiord«  arid  bays  run  far  into  the  lan<l.  The  principal  of  the»e  are  Cjueen  Charlotte 
«nd  Peloros  Sounds,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  reaches  and 
inleta,  and  the  beauty  of  their  precipitous  and  forest-clad  hills,  culminating  in  Alount 
Stokea.  3,943  ft.  above  the  ma. 

Miners. 

Four  considerable  rivers,  I  he  Wairau,  Awatere,  Clarence,  and  Conway,  rite 
towards  the  western  boundary  of  the  district ;  the  two  former,  running  east  and 
north,  fall  irto  Cook  Strait ;  the  two  latter,  taking  a  southerly  and  e««terly 
-courae,  discharge  into  the  »ea  on  the  e&Mtern  stde  of  tfie  Island,  These  rivers 
water  large  and  fertile  valley *,  but  none  can  be  entered  by  Te»i»els  except  the 
Wairau,  which  is  nuvigable  lor  small  «teamer«  for  about  ten  miles  from  it«  mouth. 

Die  Wairau  Plain,  €ontainiikg  about  65,000  aerea,  on  which  stands  Blenbeim, 
capital  of  Marlborough,  ia  the  principal  block  of  agricultural  land  within  the 
let.  The  soiU  generally  good,  i»,  on  the  lower  or  seaward  «ide  of  the  plain, 
'txtremeiy  fertile,  e^pei-ially  in  the  fieij;hbourlioo<l  of  Tua  Marina.  Spring  Creek,  and 
near  Blenheini,  which  i*  nurrtmnded  by  numerous  ^rdens,  wilh  rich  deep  mould, 
mod  well  abeUered  with  trees,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  to-  the  plain  is 
about  25  bushela  per  acre ;  of  oat»  and  barley^  35 ;  of  peas,  30 ;  and  of  potatoes, 
10  tons  per  iicre,  Hopa  liave  been  succesifuUy  grown  for  many  year*  in  the  neij;h- 
bourhood  of  the  town,  but^  owing  to  the  hiijh  price  of  labour,  their  cultivation  has 
not  extended.  The  plain,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  good  macadamised  roads, 
and  dotted  over  with  numeroui  comfortable  homesteads,  standing  in  clumpt  of 
trcea  amidst  weli-cultivated  field*,  ha*  already  an  o!d-world  appearance.  More 
than  half  the  population  of  the  M%rlborough  Land  District — 12,f)77,  act'ording  to 
the  la«t  census — is  centred  in  lb**  Town  of  Blenheim  and  on  the  Wairau  Plain. 
Beflides  this  plain  there  are  seveml  thousand  acres  of  terrace  flats  and  valleys  along 
the  larger  rivers,  notably  at  Starfaorough.  on  the  Lower  Awatere,  all  suitable  for 
doeer  seltlement,  and  capable  of  sustaiTEing  a  large  population. 

Lakes. 
There  are  not  any  lakes  worthy  the  name.     The  largest  is  Kapara  te  Hau,  moTw 
familiarly  known  as  Grassmere,  situate  on  the  coa^t  between  the  Awatere  River  and 
Cape  CampbelL     It  is  about  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  very  shallow,  being,  indeed, 
no  more  than  a  lagoon,  as  during  a  dry  seaffon  there  is  little  or  no  water  in  it. 

The  only  other  known  lake  is  Lake  McBae,  situate  in  the  open  country  between 
'the  Awatere  and  the  Clarence  Rivers. 
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The  portion  of  MftrJborough  north- wpst  of  tbe  Waimu  Rirer,  ttxl^ndirig  to  ih^ 
boundarj  of  the  Nelton  Laud  Dbtrid,  and  iiicluding  the  Counter  of  Soundt,  in  tXl 
about  2H0,00U  ticre«.  waa  origiuaJly  covt^rtHJ  wilh  den»e  foreal.  In  the  ralJer^  and  un 
llie  lower  )iill-»lopei,  riinu,  kahikaipa,  rnatai,  t^tara,  miro,  and  tjtwa  vrere  the  prinri^l 
forpftt'treee.  The  higher  portion  of  the  hilU  and  steep  spurs  are  clothed  with  the 
various  ipocies  and  Tarietv  of  birch  (beech)^  to  which  along  the  thorea  of  the  Soundii 
were  added  pukatea  and  kohi-kohe,  the  latter  local! j  called  oedar. 

Since  1860  sawmills  have  been  at  work  in  rarioua  p^rU  of  the  diatricl.  Thirty- 
two  niillB  bavf  been  erected,  and  hare  worked  for  longer  or  shorter  fieriods.  Hav*' 
lock,  on  the  Pelorus  Sound,  i»  at  pre»ent  the  heod^quarters  of  the  timber  trade- 

The  hilb  along  the  phore*  of  the  Sound  will,  for  manj  jearp,  furniih  birch 
aleeperji.  There  are  otht-r  timbers  left  in  places,  but  nowhere  siitfieient  to  justtfj  the 
erection  of  a  mill,  nnles«  pukalea  wood,  hitherto  noj^lected,  eould  bi*  utilised.  It  i«  a 
light,  tough  tnnber,  well  aditpted  for  bout -building  and  for  paeking-eaMW.  The 
quantity  of  pine  limber  remaining  in  the  Knityna  and  OnaraaJutu  TaUejt  ia  amaU, 
but  there  ts  a  good  supplv  of  birch  attd  other  wood,  suitable  for  fencine  and  fire* 
'  wood.     On  these  Tallejs  thtt  Waimn  Plutn  is  niatnly  dependent  for  limber. 

The  Peloru^  Vallej,  with  its  tributaries  the  Wakamarina,  Kai,  Ronga,  and 
Opouri  Vftlleve.  still  rontain  about  300,C>OOjO(MJ  ft.  of  convertible  timbers,  exclufliTS 
of  the  bircihy  of  which  there  is  a  large  auictint  of  the  be«t  qualitj  on  the  liills  and 
terrtwefe.  Thr  Wairau,  Blenheim,  and  other  districts  eitendinp  southwards  must 
depend  tor  the  future  on  thi»  source  for  lill  their  building  material. 

In  the  neighbourhoud  of  Kaikoura,  along  the  base  of  Mount  Fjfie,  aud  in  the 
Hapuku  Valler*  there  is  another  small  block  of  forest- land  in  which  three  small  saw- 
niilli<i  hare  been  erected.  The  cjuantitj  of  timber  suitable  for  sawmill  purposec  in  this 
block  ia  very  lituiteiL  but  it  will  furnith  the  neighbouring  cuuutrj  with  firewood  and 
fencing  for  uj an j  Tears, 

SmU  and  their  Uttt, 

The  Wairau  Pluiu,  which  is  the  pHndpat  block  of  agricultural  land,  ha»  been 
alreadj  dealt  with.  The  sin'ond  agricnlturai  centre  is  in  the  neigh bourhooti  of 
KaikounL  The  land  extending  along  the  base  of  Mount  Fjffei  between  tbe  Koliai 
and  Hapuku  RiTers,  about  13»00t^  acres  in  extent,  is  held  in  small  or  modeTat^e^suied 
larms  j  the  soil  it  good,  the  block  known  as  '*  The  Swamp,"  between  Mount  Fjrlfe 
and  the  Peninsula,  being  parlicularlj  rich.  In  the  Pclorus,  Kaituna,  und  Onamalutu 
Valleys,  and  in  the  Sounds^  Sfttlers  following  in  the  wake  of  thesawmilU  hate  alrpadj 
oouTerted  much  of  the  land  worked  oTer  into  grazing- farms.  The  land  is  of  three 
f  descriptions — alhiTinl  tltits,  terratses,  and  hill-sidcs.  On  the  llata  in  the  larger  rallejs 
the  soil  is  rirh,  produring  heavy  crops  of  onts,  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes^  wbererer  tl 
bas  been  broui;ht  inl-o  cultivation.  The  lermee'land  varies  much  in  qualitj,  but 
generally  grows  good  grass,  as  do  alwi  the  hilli*  on  which  tawn  formerly  grew;  tlis 
•  otrch  country  being  very  barren.  On  tiie  small  bush-farnia  cattle-grasing  in  ths 
chi«<f  pursuit.  Out  of  I4|<hX)  head  kept  in  blarlborough,  7>000  belong  to  the  forest 
country. 

Qratintf. 

About  l,680,0OtJ  acre*  of  the  Marlhorotigli  Land  District  are  at  present  deroted 
to  keeping  sheep.  The  leaseholds  in  the  northem  ptirt^  of  the  district  contain  ■ 
large  extent  of  scrub-  and  fern-covered  country,  now  pro  luring  little  or  no  foml  for 
■beep,  but  capable  of  iinpToreoient.  The  totnl  number  ot  sheep  depastured  is 
^£42^185,  distributed  as  fallows  amongst  the  countii^  into  which  the  land  district  is 
di Tided  :  Marlborough  County,  &:i:t,2o3 ;  Sounds  County,  127^882;  Kaikoura 
County,  181,050.  On  the  natural  paHure  of  the  open  country  merino  sheep  are 
kept  olnjost  exclusively,  the  land  carryiug  from  half  to  one  sheep  per  acre.  In  tbe 
forest  country,  on  sown  gross,  the  land  keepn  from  two  to  four  orosftbred  sheep 
per  acre.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Sounds  largv  areas  of  liill-l&Dd  hafe  been  taken 
up  on  lease,  and  are  now  being  cleared  iLiid  laid  down  in  grass  eipreaaly  for  keeping 
•beep,  but  generally  throughout  the  foreat  country  the  holdings  are  email  or  m 
xnoderale  size,  hence  this  is,  after  the  Wairau  Plain,  the  most  papulous  puttion  of 
the  district.     The  eiport  of  wool  during  last  year  amounted  to  about  11,0U0  balea. 
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IndusirieJi, 

Grotd-miDiug  bus  bpeu  carrifld  on  fcr  dome  jetirs,  priociphilj  at  MftlmkipAwa* 
WiikafimHua,  aad  VVwirau  Tulley,  At  present  not  murk  gold  ie  being  obtained, 
althougti  therei  are  now  stroiiig  indicationB  of  a  great  hnprotetrient  in  the  gold- 
miaing  industrj, 

>  There  i«  one  dredge  at  work  in  the  Wqkarin&rina  Fiver,  g^^iiig  ^^^^  resoltA  for 
the  outlaj.  An  oilier  i«  »boiit  to  ^ta^t  work  in  Mahakipawu  Baj,  aDtl  a  e  vend  com* 
pan  let  hnse  l&ken  np  dredging  dnimti  on  the  Wftktiniuriua  and  Peloru^  Rivers. 
Operatione  on  tlie  Canf uptown  Flat,  whkh  up  to  t}iis  time  Inis  not  bpen  tried  owing 
lo  th**  amount  of  water  l-t>  contend  witli,  arp  ubout  to  eomtnenee  invmediutelj- 

Tliere  are  at  present  six  iawniilU  Qt  work  within  llu*  diBtriet  :  one  at  Kaikoum, 
and  t}ie  oihere  in  ibp  Pelorus,  Kaituna,  and  Oimnialutu  Valleja,  and  the  Peloru* 
Sound.  The  principal  one  i»  Measrs*  Brownie j?  and  Co.'s,  in  the  Pelorua  Vallej,  the 
annual  output  bein^  about  3,500,0OCi  aii^jerfieial  feet.  The  Taitifl  of  the  sawn  timber 
shipped  in  1897  from  the  companj'e  wharf  wn»  £11,375. 

Owing  to  the  low  price  of  dresjied  Hat  e*everal  of  the  mills  have  recently  been 
clo8»d,  there  being  only  four  or  Atc  now  at  work.  The  quantity  of  hemp  sihipped 
if u ring  the  year  waa  a. 309  bale*,  and  57H  lmle»  tow. 

In  connection  with  one  of  the  mills,  a  rope-factory  has  been  eatabliahedt  in 
wliieh  hinder- twine  made  of  short  flax  or  low  i*  the  main  product- 
There  are  two  flour- mill*  at  work — one  at  Spring  Cret-k,  near  Blenheim,  owned 
by  Mesern.  Redwood  Bros.  This  is  n  complete  roller- mil  I,  driven  by  water-power, 
and  can  lurti  out  ubout  14  tond  of  Hour  tn  tweoty^four  hours.  It  ii«  electric-lighted, 
and  the  sack- working  machinery  i*  driven  by  electric  motor.  The  other  mill,  which 
is  uho  worked  by  ww!er-power,  ie  Mr.  T.  Carter's,  at  Blenlieim.  The  imt  put  of  the 
two  inillB  was  1,043  torn  of  0our  and  370  toni  of  bran  and  sharps. 

There  i*  »*  dairy  factory  at  Spring  Creek  which  eontnine  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  machinery  ;    17  tone  of  butter  wa*  produced  in  1897.  , 

There  i!«  a  fir»t-clas{>  cheese -factory  ul  Tua  Marina.  The  output  l!a«t  leaeon  wu« 
50  totiii,  but  the  fsitiory  Im  capable  of  turning  out  HO  ton*.  There  h  also  n  good 
cheeBc-fMitorv  rit  Kmkoura. 

Chmatf. 

Marlborough  po»i»e(tHe!^  one  of  the  liiieiir-  <<hmatei<i  in  the  world;  and  at  Blenheim 
it  in  fine  weather  nearly  alt  the  year  round.  There  is  almoei  a  total  abaence  of  the 
boijteroua  windw  that  so  trequenily  visit  Wellintcton. 

The    original    distribution    of  the   open   and    forest    lands    wa«   entirely    due 
^^   Id  climatic  cause**.     At  CB]}e    Campbell,  on^   6f  I  lie    barest    places  in  the   diatriot^ 
^P  the    annual   rainfall   ia   only   23'25in.;    in   the   Felorut   Valley^   the  ventre  of  the 
^^    fore*t  country,  it  is  over  65  in.     Thi»  difference  Wtween  the  climates  of  the  north- 
wofltera  and  Bouih-eaetern  portiont  of  the  diutriet  eifiUina  why  the  artificial  pasture- 
land,  when  compared  with   I  he   natural  paiture,  siupporti  such  a  large  amount  of 
•tock.     Winter  and  spring  are  the  wettest  season s,  bene*  the  dry  climate  is  not  un- 
favourable for  agriculture.     Wlitrrever  the  soil  iei  suitable,  crop&  nown  in  winter  and 
barrested!  in  early  summer  can  be  successfully  grown.     Everywhere  near  the  coast 
the  range  of  teniperature,  considering  the  latitude,  ia  very  small.     The  thermometer 
seldom  falU  below  30  dcg  ,  or  risfs  above  7S  deg.    Along  the  Bhores  of  the  bounds  the 
mildnesfl  of  the  winter,  owing  lo  the  curious  distribution  of  land  and  water,  allow* 
lemonSr  oranges,   paT^sion- fruity  flg»,  and  other  #ub- tropical   fruita  to  be  grown  in 
favourable  situations.     On   the  lower    hills  and   terraces  of  the  forest    eountry  the 
cbeatnut  {Cnfttnuea  ruffian*)  grow*  rapidly,  and  commeneea  to  bear  fruit  in  five  or 
six  learj^.     A  few  trpe«»  pUnted  in  the  Pelorns  Yailey  some  twenty  years  ago  are  now 
jielding  annually  about  2cwt,  of  niitii  u.  tree.      In  all   partu    ol   iVie  low  country  the 
^^  common  English  fruit-trees — apple,  plum,   pear,  cherry,  &c.,  ^'V'SiVi  ft^i^i^T^^*^!^^^?^  t^^«> 
^P  fruit,  owing  to  the  *'letirne&8  of  the   atmospl^pfe,   being  of  (»xt5wWeft^  ^^*^^^y  ■    tn  the 
high  country,  where  «no^r  falls  oeeosiofiHlly  during  wintt^^    ^^^^  w\\\h«,  wvd  ^^**^ 
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currant*  can  be  prodnced   in  such  quantit\a'    tViat  with  Ut\;\^^g 
jnade  an  article  of  export  to  the  warmer  (^^      ^t  ^uBfcrftlia, 
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Towns, 

The  chief  town,  BleTiheiiu,  l«aiiuftra  on  ilie  Wairau  FIelLd,  at  lUe  juncMtion  of 
Opttwaftnd  Omiika  Eiv»r»— a  third  nvert  the  Taylor,  would  join  at  about  the 
point  were  it  i^ot  thnl  w1li«>n  not  in  H^md  it  dieappcarfl  beneath  the  fiurface»  fttKnif 
three  riiileg  aoutb  of  th<»  town.  Blenheim  ha*  been  termed  a  nihiiature  Chmtehnreh, 
doubileM  from  its  extr**me  flntneas.  Con»ideTing  this,  its  street*  mre  not  to 
itraight  iind  wide  a«  thej  should  be.  The  Gk>vernment  6iiildinf(9»  which  eompi 
the  Po*t  and  Telegrapli  OfEces,  Iftndi  und  Survev  Offieei*,  Courts  of  Justice, 
form  a  h&tidaoiite  ediflct*  in  tli*?  cenlru  of  the  town,  which  i»  well  planted  wil 
deciduouA  and  evergreen  1reei«.  It  ia  about  eighteen  miles  nod  a  half  from  Picloo  ' 
Tail,  and  about  nine  milee  from  the  sea  hy  the  0|.mwa  Rirer^  which  ii  nartgable  f^r 
tnmll  steamers,  Bleiiheini  ia  lit  with  j^asi,  and  supplied  with  water,  prinoipaUr  Hj 
arieBian  wells      The  population  in  about  S.fiOi*. 

The  next  town  in  importance  h  Pieton,  the  |.>rincipal  port,  only  fif  It -three  milfi 
by  8eu  from  WeUingloiK     Thia  little  town,  both  in  posit ioti  and  appearance,  ouiv  be 
4aid  to  be  the  antitlieflia  of  Blenheim,  bein^  mo!*l  pictureaquely  situated  at  the  h*«d 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  and  Tiestlin^  among  lulla,  some  of  the  higher  onet  »till 
densi'ly  eoTered  with  birch  «nd  other  'orest,      rhere  is  frequent  communication  wit' 
Wellington  and  Nelson  by  uteamers  averaging  6W  tons,  and  TesseU  of  1»200  totii 
lie  at  the  wharf  at  low-water,  where  lliens  is  a  depth  of  25fL     Ve«*cli  of  the  laritwl 
tonoaife  can  approturh  within  bidf  a  mile.      The  direct  exportafion  of  froseu  moit 
from  Picton  commenced  in  1892,  when  16,433  carcases  were  f*hip[^»ed  ;  the  year  brf( 
ltt«t  Mesftrs.  Nelson  Brothers,  who  had  a  freezinp-hulk  at  work,  shipped  about  S'AC 
careaaes.      Lai»t  year  the  business  of  Nekon   Broiher«  was  acquired  by  the  Wi 
Freezing  Company,  which  exported  from  Picton  for  (he  year  ended  3lBt 
1898,    mutton,   22t,l.i3   carcasea,   and    lambs,    8,650   carcase*.     Picton    po« 
maUing  estabiidliment  al»o,   produeing  for  export,  as  the  exceUent   quality  of  tlit 
hurley  grown  on  ihc  Wairau   Plain  in^ure»  a   ready  market.     A  Boiall  qiiaotii^ 
of  oypters,  mostly   procured  m  Queen   Charlotte  Sound.  U  annually  exported  from 
Picton  1    with   culture  the  aupply    might    be   almost  indefinilelly   increaaed,  many 
of  the  sheltered   bays  in  both  #oimd!*  being  well  adapted   for  the  purpose.     Wf 
ia  now  being  done  along  the  Marlborough  coast  i»  a  mere  trifle  compared  wilt 
might  be  accompiinhfd  if  capital  and  knowledge  wire  brought  to  hear  on  the  fii 
industry.     Around   the   whole  eoa^t,  from   the  mouth  of  the  Conway  to  near  tbt 
Frcnnh  Pa^s,  the  ftca  abounds  in  fish.     Within  the  Sounds  and  among«t  the  islandi  of 
Cook  Strait,  hapuku,  snapper,  nioii,  barractnita,  raturi,  kahawai.  and  roek*cod  are 
extremely  pluntiful.     Imniense  shoals  of  the  «K>uth*'m  herring  (Ctupeti  ragax)  and  of 
ancboTies   {Enf^ranlia  ent^a^tichalux)  frequent    ihe   inlet-*  at  certain  aeavons  of  th* 
yenr,  and  quantities  of  fresh   fish  are  <»iported  from  thence  to  rarioui  placet  within 
the  colony.     As  i»t4*amerF^  nrrirc  at  and  Irave  Picton  almost  daily.  «bipment#  can 
madr  without  delaj  to  all  parti*.     Picton  po*iiessos  n  good  gfnmtal  ion  water* «up| 
Its  population  is  about  HiH)  persons, 

Harelock,  situate  at  the  head  of  Feloru*  Sound,  ie,  as  low*  been  already  stated^ 
the  pre*ent  hcad*quartera  of  the  limber  trade,  Mesars,  Brownleeand  Cq/a  steam  ww- 
mill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelorn*  RiTcr,  being  only  a  mile  or  so  from  the  town- 
Between  Picton  and  Ha»elock  there  u  a  mat!  service  twif*  a  week,  rid  Oullensritle, 
on  the  Malmkipawa  Gotd-ficlds.     The  popuUtion  of  Havelock  is  about  400  pensons. 

Tho  Town  of  Kaikoiira,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  built  on  a  milled  shingle* 
beach,  it  situate  at  Knikoura  Peninsula,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  diatrici. 
The  towBf  with  the  adjoining  «ettlementof  Hmj>dl  famis^  forms  one  of  the  inu»t  pio- 
tureaque  spots  in  New  Zealand,  Lying  tia  it,  dt>e9  under  the  Seaward  Kaikouras,  or 
Looker-on  Mountains.  At  the  buck  of  the  tuwn  the  peninsula,  which  is  ronipo«ied 
of  Orel JU'ieo-tertmry  limestone,  rises  abruptly  for  nboiit  100  ft.,  and  afTord^  splendid 
aites  for  dwelliug-hauses.  Raikoura  is  connected  with  Blenheim  by  a  weekly  v4j»£h 
•ervice.  the  distance  being  about  tiinety-tivc  uiiles.  Phere  is  also  dirwt  fleamer 
communiciitiou  with  WeUington  and  Lytteltoii.  The  population  of  the  town  it 
about  MAK 
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Rouds  and  Railwatft. 
The  onlj  mlmj  i«  that  between  Picton  aod  Blonheim,  about  eigbteett  milei  aad 
k  half  in  length*  Tbc  train,  sUrtinip;  fruiii  Piston,  runB  twic«  a  day.  The  rail vraj 
h&B  been  com|»tetecl  for  a  diftauetMjf  thriee  mileii  south  of  Blenheim,  and  it  is  in 
oontetnplatiou  to  extend  it  aa  far  as  the  Awal^re  Ri?er,  whiob  ij»  ^hortljr  to  be 
bridged  with  a  railwajr  aud  traffic  bridge  at  a  cost  of  £l9*00(:i»  whit^h  will  be  a  rerj- 
gm&l  boon  to  the  district. 

The  Main  North  Hoad  to  N^eUon,  dbtant  fercntj-eii^ht  mile**  it  a  good  metalted 
road  near!/  the  whole  waj.  It  run*  up  the  Wainii  Vallej  from  Bletibeim  for  about 
•ix  »ule«,  cro§ee«  the  Wairau  Rirer  into  the  Kaituna  Vallej,  wtd'^b  it  followg  «« 
far  9A  Havelock — about  twenty-eight  mile*.  It  <hen  ruus  up  the  Pelorus  and  Rai 
Yalleje,  :irid  a»cend»  bj  ea«jr  gradient*  to  the  Brown  Saddle,  where  it  erosseg  the 
bound (irj  int^>  Nelson.  An  excellent  coach  serfit^e — probiibly  tl>e  best  in  tlie  colony 
— haa  been  established  for  some  rears,  the  coach  running  to  nnd  from  Nelson  on 
Alternate  day*,  covenng  the  di:*Uru'e  in  eleren  hours,  and  auoilicr  bi'weeklj  coach- 
MTviee  has  Utelj  been  established  between  Blenlieim  and  Harc'lack. 

The  Hain  South  Road,  running  over  the  Taylor  Pas«  tnto  the  Awdtcre  Vallej, 
and  through  the  Starborough,  Flaxbournef  KekerangUt  and  other  properties^  con- 
Oieete  Blenheim  ¥rith  Kaikoura  and  the  south,  and  is  a  good  rokd  during  drj 
wesiher,  although  it  might  b*'  tnueh  iuiprored  in  places. 

The  portion  between  the  Clarence   Rirer — oTer  which  a  fine  brtdire  wai«  built 
•ome  jears  ago — and    the   Hapiiku   Rirer,   runs   along  the  coast  under  steep  and 
picturesque  lulls  covered  with  forest.     Were  a  road  constructed  south  of  Eaikoura^ 
to  i-onneri  with  Cheriot  it  would  op«n  up  aome  of  the  most  beautiful  coast  soenerj 
_ili  New  Zealand. 

A  good  road  has  been  formed  up  the  Watr/tu  Vallej,  passing  through  the  Bank- 

Oilae,   Erina.   Lansdowne,    Hillersden*  and    Birch-hill    |)roperties^  and  connecting^ 

"with  Tophousi?.  just  ouUide  the  boundarj,  and  distant  fifty-sii  miles  from  Hleuhetm. 

At  Tophouse  there  it  an  hotel  and  a  telegraph-station,  and  from  thence  a  good  road 

l««d^  to  BelgroTe,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Nelson  Railway. 

A  coach  runs  twice  a  week  between  Blenheim  aud  Wairau  VaBej-— twentj-fire 
miles— where  there  it  an  hotel,  a  post-  and  telegraph-o^ce,  and  one  or  two  stores. 

There  is  aUo  a  good  cart-road  running  up  the  Awatere  Rirer ^^ which  it  rroioi 
and  re  rosses  teverai  times — 1»  far  «s  Molesworth  Station^  about  seventj  milea  from 
Blemheim.     B^ween  these  point*  there  is  a  weekly  coach-  and  mnd-serrice. 

There  are  other  minor  roads  and  bridle-tracks  throughout  the  district  too 
numerous  to  specify. 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  at  present  arai1*ble  for  tettlenient  is  about  200,000 
■crva,  but  of  this  area  135,000  acre«  are  of  rerj  poor  quality^  being  chiefly  the 
•luniDitA  of  hight  rugged  country.  Hie  balance  of  arailabie  area  lies  principtilJy  in 
the  Pebrus,  Eai^  and  Wakamarina  Valleys,  aod  in  the  Sounds,  a:id  will  doubtless 
be  readilr  taken  up  when  thrown  open  for  selection. 


THK     NELSON     LAND     DISTRICT. 

T.  HrMFHJiiss,  Chief  Surrey  or. 

General  PAjftical  Detcripiion. 

The  Nelson  Land  Dtstrict  comprises  the  north  and  north-western  portion  of  the 
liiddle  Uland,  the  greater  part  being  high  and  mountainous^  and  on  the  westam 
ind  inland  ranges  eorered  with  dense  forest  to  the  bush-limit,  at  from  -IvOfJO  ft. 
to  4^00  ft.  Cape  Farewell,  the  northernmost  point,  is  situated  at  the  western 
entrance  of  Cook  Strait,  on  the  fouth  side  of  which  lie  Golden  or  Masaacre  Baj.  and 
Tasman  Bay.  more  commonly  called  Bhnd  Bay.  The  former  derires  its  name  from 
the  massacre  of  a  boat's  crew  belonging  to  Tasman.  who  risited  it  on  the  occasion  of 
bia  discover?  of  New  Zealand  in  1642,     At  the  head  of  the  latl«r,  which  has  a  depth 
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of  fiftv-fuur  milea  frojri  it>  cntrnnois  #ta,iid^  the  tuwn  of  Nelson.     FroQj  Si?p 
Poiol,  OM   tJiii   wre»t*?ni  wide  of   Blii.d    Bav,  a  n»rl^c  ot  inoiintaiiis  from  3,MX)  ft. 
i-f^KXtfl.    ill    heiglil    extends    eoutUwurd    to    Mount    Murcbt»oii,      It   ooiisisU  of  J 
(ppaniiic    formntion,    with    slftt^,    limeitcune,    mid    itandetoDe   belts.      From    Pelofi 
SoiiihI,  on  ttip  e<i*it,  eoinraence*  anotlier  mnge— a  portion  of  which  is  Aerpenti|q 
form  tug  »  tiiitieral  belt  immediarely  »outb  of  Nelson  Clly,     It  reaches  an  eWa 
of  6,0t'Uft,,  Kind  rtini*  ly  a  acuitb- westerly  direction  to  the  St.  Arnaod  Rttuee, 
rnltiiiliiit:  in  the    Spenoer    Mountains,  a    lurije   eenttml    mtui  attaining  a  height  ( 
8,0r» '^  ft.  above  the  sen-lcirel.     To  the  wes^twiird  of  tlie  Speticer  Eiiuge«  and  tliofte  < 
'the  further  *id^of  Blind  Bay  ftre  the  Brynner.  LtpII,  Murine,  and  Tnamtin  Mounlj  ^ 
from  5jnn)ft.  to  6,500  ft.  in  hei^^lit.     Still  further  westward  alon^  the  coa«t  *pc  I 
Paparoa^  Buekland  Puaks,  und  Papuhaua  Mountains,  about  -V.oUU  ft,  at  their  bigha 
point,  and  the  Whakamarama  Etangej  ©ittending  from  Rocks  Point  to  Cape  Farewell 
There  are  alg<i  a  number  of  i»olated  mountain-maa»ei»  here  and  there  throuj^U  i 
<ti8trict. 

The  inland  Speneer  MoiiotMin»  *jre  the  eouree  of  tlw  prioeipal  rtTen  ei  i 
diiirict  Routh  of  tlie  Buller  llivert  and  are  thus  described  by  Sir  JuUub  tod  'V 
*■  On  the  «*outhem  alop«B  of  this  wild  alpine-siack  wp  @nd  the  principal  soureM  ( 
the  Grey,  or  FuhatuToba;  on  itn  nortli*eae«t  aide  tlie  dource««  of  the  Wairau;  ooitf 
ctuitern  ciide  those  of  the  Acheron  and  Clarence  ^  and  in  the  deep  reee«aeaaf  t 
:4now-i<1ad  ginnts  those  of  the  Waiau-ua.  or  Dihon  i  90  we  may  say  that,  with  th 
fxeeption  of  tlie  Txikaka  and  Aorere*  which  fall  into  MaiiBacre  Bay,  the  Wangapeki 
and  Motueka,  which  run  into  Btind  Bay,  the  Kara mea  ami  smaller  streims,  whiffe_ 
reaeh  the  #eo  on  the  West  Caastt  to  I  he  north  of  the  Buller  RiTcr,  all  the  rifferi  < 
any  site  in  the  northern  part  of  thin  island  take  their  ri*e  in  thi^  magnificent  ctii 

J^ieert. 

Tlie  Buller  River  (Kawaijri)  has  ii*  source  at  a  point  ab'jut  sinty  mile*  ^otl 
west  from  Nelson,  where  it  t!ow»  ont  of  the  beautiful  aEpine  lake  Roboiti,  lyii 
l,8tK)  ft.  above  i*eA-!evel  at  the  fuol  of  the  lofly  St.  Artinud  Hange.  lhi»  river  bT^ 
throui^h  the  ma«8ive  mountain  eliains  of  the  int-erior  in  a  transrerse  or  evU 
direotioi^  forming,  where  it  reeeivei*  no  tributarieB,  a  «ueeesMon  of  magniSe 
rocky  gorges,  and,  aft*>r  a  t*e)nrt«e  of  abmiit  one  hundred  miles^  tiually  diacbarges  it* 
waterti  into  the  ocean  on  the  West  Coast,  The  Qowan  River,  a  trihutarv.  has  ita 
souroe  in  another  exqninite  lake^  Itot^sroa,  l,*i23  ft. above  pea-leveh  Other  tributarien 
of  the  Buller  are:  the  Matiikitaki,  Maruia,  Owen,  Matiri,and  Inangaliua,  all 
which  take  their  rise  in  the  snowy  ransiei*. 

The  Grey  River  (Mawhera),  also  diseharging  its  waters  on  the  West  Coast,  t 
its  viBe  in  Lake  Christabel,  near  the  wo*t*rn  fltink  of  the  Speneer  Rauge.  It  1 
very  large  basin,  and  numeroUH  tributaries,  of  which  the  Ahatira  is  the  chier 

The  rivers  on  the  e^istern  «idet  named  above  as  taking  their  riee  in  this  disti 
dow  for  the  most  part  through  mount^iTi  ranges  and  open  valleys  utilised  ae  \ 
land. 

The  lakes  of  tlie  distriet  are  alpine  in  eharaeter,  surrounded  by  grand  monnta 
and  bush  t-cmwrj.  The  principal  are:  Rotoiti,  lying  ra*l,  and  Rotoroa  «outh-eA«^ 
of  Mount  Murehison;  Matin,  Uy  the  weH  nf  Owen  Range,  980  ft.  abtji^e  the  e»ea} 
Liakes  IVnnywn,  3,614  ft,.  nud  Guyon,  2.^658  ft.,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Spencer 
Mountains  j  Lake  CiirisUbel,  on  their  western  dank  ;  Iioke  Hoch»iett«r  and  Lake 
Sumner,  the  latter  1,725  ft.  above  sea-level,  lying  under  Mount  Emerson  (6,000 ft). 


The  plains  of  this  district  are  limited  in  eitent.  the  principal  being  the  Am 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Hurunui  and   Waiau-^ua^  in  the  centre  of  which  riaes  a  pai 
isolated  ntass  of  bills  called  the  Pereivnl  Ranges,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  Mouat 
Perrival,  5»335  ft.     TIkese  plains,  being  well  covered  with  native  ius»oek-grB«»,  weie 
either  pnrehased  or  taken  up  with  pre-emptive  rights  as  pastoral  land  very  •'•on 
alter  the  eotnmeocemeot  of  the  settlement.     The  Waimea  Plains,  near  Nebon,  wi\' 
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the  Lower  Motiiekiit  Riwaka,  and  Taktiku  Vullejr  lands,  forined  pnrt  of  the  orig nml 
•ettlometit  of  ibe  New  Zcwlund  Compuny,  and  iir©  occtipied  mmUy  bv  smuli  set  tiers. 
Inland  are  the  Tiraumea  Plains,  1,1<J0  ft.  abote  (^ea-letd.  atid  the  Sliiriib,  1,300  ft* 
Tbe»e  are,  topfeiher,  about  30^0(X)  acrefl  in  extent.  TUcj  are  surrounded  by  hii^h 
D)oun tains  heavily  limbered,  and  this  land  is  of  only  second-rate  qyality.  Oo  the 
Weft  Coast  the  level  lands  are  Totara  Flat  and  Ikaiuatua  Plains,  in  the  Qmy 
Yallej,  Mawhera^iti,  and  luangahua  Yalleji,  lying  on  the  eastern  llanks  of  tjif 
Paparoa  coastal  range.  There  are  also  open  pakihU  at  Addi»on*6  Flat,  on  the 
40Uth  tide  of  the  Buller^  &u4  low  «waimpy  land*i  on  the  north  side  ;  northward  is  the 
heavih  timbered  country  of  the  special  ««itlemcnt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Karamea. 

FortaL 

Tlir  area  of  the  district  is  estimated  at  about  7,tXH>,'XK>  acres,  of  which  the  area 
•of  open  land  under  2,"iM.vft.  n  altitude  is,  approiimutvly,  l^^JS^CKXJ  acres;  Jhe  area 
of  forest -land  under  2,CKXi  ft,,  about  1,745^000  acres  ;  open  land  over  2,0(fOft.,  about 
l,47O,U0O  acr<^,  tncludioj;  symmiLs.  The  forest-lands  may  be  approximali'ly 
«ttiinftted  at  3,290.(Ki4j  acres*  indufiing  good  forest,  tnoun  tain -forest,  timbi^r  patches 
in  gullies,  &c.  Of  this  area  probably  about  1,(K)CI»(>00  acres  would  be  the  utmo*»t 
available  fur  clearing.  The  Umber  on  the  western  side  consists  of  red-  and  w}nt4"- 
ptue,  matai  (or  blnck  2>ine>,  totara,  ka^^haka  (or  cedar),  rata,  and  occasional  siker- 
pine.  besides  block- and  red  birch  {Fai^us  fuxca).  These  varieties  are  also  found, 
but  in  smaller  areas,  on  the  ifast^rn  side  ;  birch  preponderartng.  A  large  amount  of 
timber  is  used  in  the  niininjif  industry  for  props  and  planking,  and  throughout  the 
districts  generally  for  shin|Efles,  fencing,  Are  wood,  sleepers,  *fec.  There  are  forty-two 
MwmiUs  At  work,  with  an  output  of  about  9,(KK>,0<>n  ^uperfitnal  feet  per  annum. 

I  A^rieuUural. 

Xelaon  hat  little  land  suitable  for  agriculture,  nio^tt  of  it  already  taken  up.  On 
the  Waimea  Plains  i%  grown  excellent  barley,  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  exported. 
Oata  and  chaff  are  pent  in  large  amouTits  to  the  West  Coa»t  and  clseirhere.  Hops 
alto  form  oue  of  the  chief  export*.  Wheat,  maiza,  rye,  and  root-erop*  of  most 
varieCies  are  grown,  and  fruit  is  plentifnL  The  weekly  wage  of  a  farni*labourer  I;* 
2Di.  with  board  ;   without  board  be  would  receive  5s.  a  flay.    Plough tnen  can  get  2f»s. 

week  with  board  ;   without.  7s.  fid.  a  day. 


■  3iat 


The  total  area  of  past ora Hands  held  under  the  Crown  by  ln6  tenants  on  tha 
Slat  March,  18DH,  amounted  to  989,055  acres.  As  the  agricultural  land  is  lunitcHl, 
settlers  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  timbered  mountain-slopes  for  grazing 
purposes.  These,  when  the  timber  is  felled  and  burnt,  atid  the  ground  sown  with 
mitftble  grass,  will,  alter  three  to  fuur  years,  carry  about  two  sheep  to  an  acre  on 
fair  soil,  aitd  more  on  the  limestone  country.  The  cost  of  felltu^  and  burning 
green  timber  i*  from  las.  to  20s.  per  acre  ;  eost  of  mixed  grass  seeds  and  sowing, 
About  15s.  per  acre  ;  and  a  goiui  paUng- fence  on  ordmary  bush- lands  with  double 
Ko.  8  wires  at  top  and  bottom,  with  1  iu.  palings  and  7  in.  posts  sunk  2  HL.  in  the 
ground,  can  be  erected  mt  about  12s.  per  chain. 

I  Mining, 

Tlie  western  side  of  the  NeWn  Disirict  wa*  a  ietra  incopnita  till  about  the 
year  18<i3,  when  gold  was  first  discovered  in  large  qnantities.  Miners  tlneked  iu  at 
Qrst  from  the  other  goldfields  in  New  Zealand,  then  from  Australia,  Cahfomia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  until  in  IKfia  the  whole  coast-lint*  was  peopled  from  Broken 
IftiTer  in  the  north  to  Jackson's  Bay  in  the  south.  Mining,  at  first  altogether 
alluvial,  developed  into  quart* -reefing,  ami  hydraulic-sluicing  of  large  areas.  The 
^i^ricultural  lands  about  the  Grey  and  Inangahuu  were  taken  up  and  euttivtited  ;  and, 
«a  mining  became  a  more  settled  iTTdustry,  the  miners  occupied  and  tilled  the  non- 
%ttriferotiB  alluvial  flats  in  the  many  valleys  :  hence   at  the  present  time  a  number 

vmesteadi  are  scattered  tbroughout  the  district. 
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Reefton  ami  it^  neigh baurhoocl   forirje(>  one  of  tire  chief  qQarU-mming  duilr>elp>  •! 
in  r^ew  Zettiand  \  aitd  tlit?  Wesnt  Coasl.  inrludiiif;  Wcstltiiid,  hna  produced  about  4$ 
per  cent,  of  the  totul  guld   mmpd   in  tlie  eolonj'.      Tlie  oldest  alluTiul   field   i«  At 
Collingwood,      Among  otlier  minenilB    found    in    the  di«tric't  are;    fil<'«r,  cop^^er 
chrome,   antimony,    innn|^ne»e,    and    h«malite.       Eitensire   depotiU   of  coal  are 
found  on   the   West   Coa»r,  witiiin    the  areas   of   I  he   Grey  and    BulJer   Coatfielda 
Beserree.     Coal  i«i  al.^o  found  in   ColUngwood,  in  Blind  Baj.  and  in   Wett  Waajea* 
nui   Inlet  r  and  there  are  numerouR  amaller  areas  of  foal-beariog  etrata   here  and 
there    throughout    the    diftriet.      The    outpul    from    the    mines   at    work    withia 
the   diftlriot   during  the  year  eiuliuji^  31  si   December,   1897»  wa»   431. OCM)  toui^  ot. 
which  415,859  lorn  were* shipped,  298,080  tons  from  Wentport  and   117.779  Ion 
froir  Grejmouth      Copper-ore  is  found  in  a  serpentine  roi'k-fi»rmaHon  near  Nelson 
but  the  coiupanie*  whiuh  hate  VForked   I  he  ore  hare  not  hitherto  been  suceesitful- 
Ihe  last  one,  ^'^  The  Champion/*  failing  from  want  of  sufRcient  capitjil.     DeposiU  ( 
chrome  ore  are  also   found   here.     Stiver  ore  hna   been    worked  in  the  Collingwoodl 
Difltrici  ;  and  nt  Para  pare,  in  Blind  Bay,  there  are  widespread  deposit*  of  hatmiiti 
iron-ore,  t'^ombincd  with  liniei»tone  and  coal,  waiting  only  for  capttal  toderelop  thetn. 
There  id  also  a  ftmall  induitry  in  flax.     It  will  be  readily  gathered  from  theabo^e 
brief  description  that  mining  i»  the  chief  industry  of  the  Nelnon  District.     A  great 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  mining  indujitrj  on  the  Wc«t  Coa#t.  in  a  manner 
iiinilar  to  that  which  ha«  taken  pWe  on  the  Auckland  gcddfieldfj^.     In  the  Beeftoa 
district  a  large  English  syndicate  has  bought  out  seTeral  properties  of  quartx-miaii^ 
ocmipaniea,  which  have  been  paying  eoncernn,  although  worked   with  limited 
and  old-fashioned  machinery,  with  the  new  of  introducing  the  newest   inelli 
working  and    the   must    improved    gold- saving  appliances,     A   number  of 
ayndicates  are  now  in  the  tidd,  and  a  great  revival  has  taken   place  in  protp 
for  new   reef*,  and  in  developing  numbers  of  others  known   to  be   auriferous,  th» 
working  of  whieb  haf  hitherto  languished  for  the  want  of  capital  to  develop  theia. 

The  timber  industry  on  the  West  Coast  has  now  become  a  rery  ivuportant 
trade.  During  the  past  year  ahout  St"X)0,000  ft.  of  yarious  kinds  of  wood,  prin- 
cipally red  and  biaek  pine,  have  been  cut  in  thiii  district  iilone  for  export,  and 
iilver«pine  Im^  been  largi4j  in  demand  for  rai I wnv -sleepers  for  home  consumption. 

Towiu.  I 

The  chief  town  is  Nelson,  situated  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay,  in  41^  16'  S..  snd 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  tlie  north,  by  mouoLains  reaching  an  elevatiou  of 
a»&0O  ft.  With  a  mean  temperature  of  ^'i'H^  i^ahr.  it  posseises  a  climate  almost 
unequalled  for  its  bcnei^mal  effects  on  invalids  suffering  from  pulmonary  diseAiW, 
There  are  many  picturesque  spots  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  towu  itself,  with  tt* 
cleanly 'looking  buildings  artd  well-kept  gardens,  is  one  of  the  mof  t  charming  spots  ia 
Kew  Zealand.  There  is  an  old-established  Boys'  College^  and  a  High  School  for 
Qirb,  besides  Government  and  other  schooU.  The  Anglican  Fro-Cathedral,  built 
on  the  summit  of  a  central  bill,  memorable  as  being  the  site  of  fortification* 
erected  in  the  early  days  of  the  seLtlenient  for  defence  against  an  expected  attack  of 
the  Natives,  is  a  striking  feature.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Content,  and 
scbool-buitdings  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground.  There  is  also  at  Stoke,  a  smalt 
▼ilhige  three  miles  from  Nelson,  a  central  Catbolie  Orphanage,  surrounded  by 
grounds  of  considerable  area.  There  is  a  good  iupply  of  excelient  water  from  a 
reservoir  in  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  town,  and  the  nt  reels  are  well  Lighted  with 
gat.  The  several  Qovernmeut  deparlrnents  are  housed  in  one  tootqj  buildmg,. 
ooiitaining  a  Isrge  hall  used  for  Supreme  Court  sittings  and  other  public  purposes. 
Nel«on  has  a  small  natural  harbour,  formed  by  a  boulder^bank  running  for  eight  milea 

Parallel  to  the  slion^^  deep  enough  at  high  tide  to  admit  vessels  of  1^000  tons  burden. 
t  l»  a  port  of  call  for  the  Union  Steamship  Company's  coiistal  steamera,  and  has 
a  small  loral  fleet  plying  between  the  West  Coast,  Blind  Bay^  Picton,  and  Wellingtoa^j 
The  town  is  reached  from  the  eastward  by  a  good  main  road  from  Marlborouglul 
A  railway-line  has  been  constructed  up  country  to  the  southward  for  thirty  m.ilea^ 
passing  through  the  farming  villages  of  Stoke,  Ktchmond  (borough),  Bhghtwater,, 
Wakefleldf  Foxhill,  and  Belgrove.     Leaving  for  tlie  West  Coast  by  a  good  aukiu  road» 
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traTeiler  i^tarts  from  the  Bt?l(?rove  Station  on  one  of  Cobb  and  Co. 'a  <.'osc!hes,  crofls^ 
oonef$  Range,  the  Clrirki'  and  Hope  Rirer  saddlep,  anti  entfPii  tlie  BuUer 
at  the  junction  of  tlie  Hope,  fibout  sixtj-aeTcn  niile»  from  town.  He  then 
en  jot*  a  suecee«ion  of  views  of  oiouiilaiu-gorge  Bcenerj,  ar>d,  afler  tniTemng  a 
gorfire  of  8ereiilet»n  inile«  in  len^th^  arriTefi  at  the  Lyell.  107  mdea  from  his  starting- 
point.  This  i^  an  alpine  township,  in  a  snittll  quartz -mining  ndKhbourhood.  Here 
is  a  fine  cast-iron  girder  bridge,  spanning  a  rockj  garge  of  the  Bu!l*T,  and  spririfftng 
boUily  from  a  blull'  on  the  northern  side.  At  116  miles  thejunction  ofthe  Inangahua 
with  the  Buller  u  reached,  the  main  road  eoni inning  to  Reeft^n^  witli  a  bmni'h  road 
tweutj-eight  mile«  to  We!*tpurt,  whieh  for  tvpelre  miles  pauses  throi^jgh  pome  of  the 
grandest  river-gorge  scenery  in  New  Zealand. 

We*tpfirt,  I  lie  iown  next  in  importance  to  Nelson,  is  situated  Bt  the  mouth  of 
the  Btiller  River.  The  hnrbotir  is  shelteredl  from  soiitherlj  ijales  by  Cajwi  Foulwind 
and  its  oufljing  rooks,  and  is  ar cesNible  in  neitrlj  all  went  hers,  A  hirge  sutn  haa 
been  spent  on  a  system  of  liarbour-works^  designed  b?  the  late  Sir  John  Goods. 
We^tport  U  the  place  of  shipment  for  the  coalmioes  lying  northward  aa  fur  as  the 
Mokihimii  RjTfir.  The  character  of  this  cf^al  (or  eiteam  purpoe***  stand*  almost 
unrtTttlled.  The  long  line  of  coal-staiths  on  ihe  northern  bank  of  the  river,  with  a 
fleet  of  ftteam-collier*  loading  alongside,  does  not  fail  at  once  to  impress  a  visitor 
with  a  nense  of  the  importance  of  the  trade.  Though  much  has  already  been  done, 
yet  the  industry,  from  the  extent  of  the  coal<hearing  strata,  is  capable  of  much  larger 
expansion  wh#'n  tVie  necessary  capital  can  be  found.  The  Westfxirt^Ngakawatt 
Railway  to  Mokihinni.  connect*  with  the  mines  and  convejo  tlie  cofiI  to  the  port. 
At  the  foot  of  tlie  Mount  flochfort  pltiteau,  nine  tnlU'n  fmm  We«*tport,  is  Wai- 
tnanganja,  and  on  the  (dati><au  itself  i^  DenniHton^both  coal -mining  villiige«.  The 
latter,  built  at  an  elevution  of  l.^tJft  .  is  said  to  be  the  highest  township  in  Kew 
Zealaud.  On  a  deaf  day  iE  i»  well  worth  a  visit,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  southern  Alp*,  which  reach  their  highest  point 
in  Mount  Cook,  12,349  ft.  high,  about  10(»  miles  south.  South  of  VVej^tport  are 
the  atlufial  goldmintng  centre*  of  Addiflon'a  Flat,  CToninville,  Mne-mtle  Beach, 
and  Charleiton. 

From  the  Inangahua  Junction,  the  main  road  continnea  southward  through  the 
Inangahua  Yallcy,  passing  through  cultivated  litnds,  which  are  being  graduHllj  won 
from  the  hea^y  bij»li,  and  at  a  diftaneo  of  136  miles  from  Neldon  reaches  the  town- 
ship of  Reef  ton.  Here,  m  ut  Westport,  are  gooi^l  hotels,  and,  as  in  every  one  of  the 
larger  coast:  towns,  a  hospital  rereiviog  a  Government  grant-in-aid.  Thift  town  wae 
the  first  in  New  Zealand  to  be  lighted  by  elect rieity.  Through  the  Midland  Rnilwaj 
Company's  extension  of  the  Grey-Brimner  Government  line,  Kcefton  is  now 
connected  by  rail  with  Greymouth.  from  whence  it  in  for  the  most  part  supplied. 
Abotit  two  miles  inlund  from  Reeftorj  b  Hlaek^s  Point  mininn  townahip,  with  several 
batteries  at  work  in  and  about  the  placi>,a  vi^t  to  wliich  i«  generally  paid  by  tourist-a 
^tbing  to  see  somctlting  of  the  gold  mining  industry.  Other  small  mining  township*  ] 
•re:  EbatmanV,  Caple^ton,  Antonio's,  Noble's,  Orwell  Creek,  Haltert',  Nelson  Greek* 
«nd  Twelve -mile. 

L*'aving  Reefton  by  rail,  and  pttJising  into  the  Gr^^y  Valley  throiig!i  a  •hoit 
tunnel,  and  by  a  bridge  over  the  Grey  River,  Totara  Flat  is  reached,  ninfti-cn  mile* 
distant.  Here  there  i«  a  considerable  area  under  cultivation.  Seven  milen  further 
on  i»  the  deraved  mining  townshi^i  of  Ahaum.  Smnll  towoshipi  are  springing  up 
alorg  the  railway-line,  and  several  large  sawmills  are  working. 

At  the  Grey  River  Gorge,  ei^ht  mile*  from  Greymouth,  we  enter  the  Bon 
of  Brunner.      This    place    h    ihe   oldest   centre  of    coal-ntining   in    the    dh 
Owing  to  the  efiecl  of  the  cual-»iiwke  from  the  coke  ovens  on  the  aiirnmtid»ti||  « 
and   bush,  and  the  appearaiice  of  the  nuuieroUB  miner*'  cottages  nettling  on   ilmj 
mount*! ntlopes,  it  hus  the  look  of  a  veritable  '*  Black  Coiinlry,"  sach  as  may  h»  «*^»f|J 
in  some  coal-districts  iu  England. 

Several  lar^e  saftniillH  are  at  work  between  this  jilnce  and  OfeymowHl,  wtli«tl^ 
bve  reach  nt  a  distance  of  iSn)  miles  from  Neleon.  the  centre  of  th»  Urwy  Rltiif  frntn 
bki  junction  with  the  Arnold  being  the  aouthern  boundary  «f  i*»*  <I^«ipI«I  a&  Ukia 
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0i.rt,  The  Midland  Railwaj  Jmp,  Lo  roTmeet  with  Canterbury  hj  m^j  of  ilrtliur^a 
P«as  in  tlie  Otira  Gorge,  bas  be«n  constructed  on  tlio  Westlund  tide  of  the  Arnold 
River  to  Lake  Brunner,  tlie  eftst-erii  eliori'S  of  whieh  it  ^klrU  for  eome  di»tt»nce,  lod 
from  the  nee  lo  the  Teri'makau  Rif  er. 

The  town  of  Greynioutb  is  situated  on  the  «outti  b*nk  of  the  Qrey  Rtrfr,  is 
the  Westliiod  Distriet,  and  U  the  silupping-port  for  the  product*  of  the  cuoi-buiii 
iuL'luded  within  the  urea  of  the  Ore?  Cuiiikfieldg  Reserve,  th*?  larger  portion  of  which 
lie*  on  the  north  bcitik  of  tlie  nT<'r  in  the  Ncl>on  District. 

The  email  town  of  Cobdeii  i«  iituftled  oppofite  the  t^wn  of  Greymouth,  and  ii 
connected  with  it  bj  a  t^ubiirantial  bridge. 


RoaiU,  Traekg,  dec. 

Situate  on  the  eoiut»  fifty  mile*  north  of  Wentport,  is  the  Karamea  Special 
Settlement,  prineipallj  iettled  from  the  Nelion  and  Motueka  Tallej  diatricu.  Thii 
part  o(  rho  disrric-t  conttiins  gome  excellent  but  he  ft  Tily-ti  inhered  land,  and  ie  reaehfd 
iroin  Westport  by  a  good  rnad,  connecting  with  the  Weatport.-Nifakawau  Railway  at 
the  Mokiliinui  Rirer.  A  b rid k*- track,  h1»o,  connecting  with  GoUmgwood  and  Gotden 
Bay,  is  nearly  uompleti'd  by  tiie  Government.  Thii  trtiek  payees  along  the  ooait 
north  wardi,  tlience  np  the  Heaphy  Valley  to  the  Golden  Downs,  and  down  the  Aurene 
Valley  to  GoWen  Bay.  Here  again  %»  another  eoal^basin,  which,  though  of  inferior 
Talue  to  the  oldvr  deposits  on  the  we«tern  tide,  i«  likely  to  become  of  importance, 
having  at  the  preactit  lirae  one  mine  in  full  work.  Another  coal-basin  eKixU  at 
West  Wanganni  atid  Pakawau, 

In  the  Aorere  Vftltey,  of  which  ColHngwood  is  the  port,  alhiTial  mining  i»«till 
found  to  he  payable,  and  tlie  country  contains  «)me  taluahle  timber  in  the  upper 
part  not  yet  utilined.  Ntnet^fU  milcfi  «ou(h,  in  Blind  Bay,  lies  the  annall  port  of 
Waiiapu,  from  which  a  conwiderable  amount  of  iawn  timber  is  exported,  drawn  trom 
;the  Takaka  Valley,  and  brought  down  by  a  *team  tramway  from  the  upver  mdl*. 
From  the  head  of  this  valley  the  main  road  is  carried  oi'er  a  pats  in  the  Fikikirunga 
Eangc,  3,476  ft-  hipb.  through  the  Tillage^  of  East  and  West  Takaka,  Riwaia, 
Motueka,  and  Th^Icmtere  to  the  toi<vn  of  Richmond,  eight  milea  from  Nelson.  In- 
land are  also  the  tillages  of  Ngatimoti*  DoTcdale,  Tudmor,  and  Sherry,  each  the 
centre  of  a  number  of  small  farin*,  and  all  eonnct^tcd  by  fairly-good  dray-roads. 

An  inland  road,  partly  bridle-track  artd  partly  druy-road,  haa  been  made  froQ 
Nel»on  to  CantcrhiirT,  by  way  of  Tophoutc,  Wainu  Gorge.  Tarudale,  Clareuc* 
Valley,  Jollie'a  Pans,  and  the  Waiau  Plains.  Ou  the  Hanmer,  a  tributary  of  iba 
Waiau-ua,  is  a  Government  Sanatorium,  at  an  elei^ation  of  1^000  ft.  above  fesi- 
level,  and  among  hill*  6,0tK)  ft,  high*  Htjrc  there  are  hot  mineral  tpringa,  muoii 
▼tailed  by  persons  suffering  from  rheumatism  tind  skimdisea^es.  It  is  reached 
ooat'h  and  rail  from  Christ  church  in  ten  hours.  The  main-trunk  railway-line 
conatructed  to  Culverd en,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Hurunui.  thi«  southern  boundaf^ 
of  the  district.  From  Culterden  a  good  coach-road  parses  t  brougd  Rothorbam  aod 
Waiftu-ua  to  the  Eaet  Coant  at  Eaikoura,  rM>nnecting  with  Blenheim  and  Nelaon. 
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Crown  LandM. 


About  9,000,000  acre«  of  Crowti  lands  »till  remain  unoccupied  in  the  norihi 
part   of  the  Nelsoii  Di*"irict|    they  consiit  principally  of  high  bush-country,  wi 
occasional  patches*  of  good  ralley-landa,  the   greater  part  being  classed  as  seooi 
cla«fl  laud.     Of  Ihene^  ibe  area  open  for  eelection  to  date  compriaes  25,858  ai'ret 
of  surveyed    lands,   and    2H9,7^iO   acres   unsurreyed    laftds,  of  which  the  locatioa, 
nature  of  loii,  &e.,  have  been  bnelly  deseribed  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
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The  WeslluTid  District  octnipit'S  tli^  central  portion  of  the  weitern  w&tenhed 
of  the  Middle  Iftknil,  joining  Canterbiirv  on  the  east  j  iu  north  and  aontb 
boUDdiftriei  witb  Nefjoi)  and  Otngo  beinj;  the  Grejt  An^olcl^  arid  Awarua  Rivera. 
The  me&n  length  U  20J  milea,  and  its  aTcrage  wiulth  'Ik  niilee.  The  areii  is  4.759 
square  mibe»  composed,  for  the  inoat  part,  of  the  great  e«ntral  ftnow-rlAcl  mount aiD 
chain  and  its  out-running  rang;e»,  intersected  by  narrow  buah-eladi  vallejn,  and 
•nbgiding  westward  into  undulating  plateaui,  riTc»r-<itnitlis,  ami  phtilving  coa«t». 

Pk^iical  Feature*. — Mountain*. 
The  great  di?iding  nngp  which  con»titMt^a  the  eaat^^ru  boundary  from  Harper's 
'Pass  to  Mount  Aspiring  pfeaentA  a  magnificent  facade  of  snofv-  and  ire -clod 
aiiminita,  representing  every  aspect  of  mountain  grandeur,  ftucli  w  *pires  und 
bat  tie  men  ts  of  ro<^k  protruding  from  iee  and  »now  ;  precipices  of  enormous  height, 
with  cti«icadt>« ;  drifted  expan&es  of  tnow-fieldi,  fi<eding  gtftciers ;  caf&ons,  and 
ravined  foot-hills  covered  to  the  top  with  forest. 

A  few  of  these  lead  from  the  foot-liiUs,  and  are  of  small  volume  ;  the  oihera 
BKTe  snoW'born  streams  de«icendin^  from  the  central  range»  at  first  iii  narrow  gorgos 
amongst  the  mountains,  but  «preadiiig  widely  on  reacliing  the  sea- board  country. 
They  are  shallow  shingly  gtreaniM  in  winter*  but  swift  deep  rivrra  in  summer.  Id 
the  northern  district  all  tlie  larger  rivers  are  bridged  ?  and  «DUthward|  fenriea  are 
placed  on  all  the  main  streams,  which,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  are  practically 
unfonlAhle  from  September  to  January. 

ForeMis. 

Generally  sppaking,  the  whole  of  the  district  ie  covered  with  dense  forest, 
from  the  aea-beacfi  to  ihe  gra(<s-grown  tops  of  the  high  mngea,  even  the  g&unt, 
broken  niouiitain^aees  being  wrapped  with  eiuberanL  foliage.  The  varieties  of  tree* 
differ  considerably  according  t«  sod  and  altitude,  Kamahi  and  rata  are  the  chief 
timber*,  very  useful  for  firewood,  and.  spread  over  the  whole  country,  constitute  an 
slmost  inexhaustible  supply'.  Mimu  i»  the  chief  mdiing  ttmher,  and  this  also  is 
widely  distributed  from  the  ^ea-boiird  to  the  ittterior  upt«imi».  Valuable  stretches 
of  white'|jine  belt  the  loW'lyiij(?  depression  of  the  coastal  lands,  and  the  mmtt  luay 
be  remarked  concerning  the  imperishabteailver-pine.  Clumps  of  black-piue  of  good 
quality  are  met  with,  also  rarer  patches  of  marketable  totara  ;  while  service-able 
cedars  are  ftcattored  along  the  jQcinks  of  the  inland  rauges  and  all  ovrr  the  lower  hilli 
and  jjlnteaux.  riie  approiimate  area  of  fore,^t  equals  2,394»y51  aores,  of  which 
about  ^40,5^X1  acres  carry  timber  fit  for  thesaw^raill,  and  some  90B,7S5  acres  dwarfed 
alpiue  varieties. 

L^ke*, 

A  considerable  and  varied  number  are  dotted  over  the  district,  no  two  being 
alikf»,  but  varying  in  character:  oomprising  mountain  lams  j  coaital  tidal  lagoons; 
ah alluw  reedy  sheets;  devp  mountain-girt  waters — all  more  or  \ess  fores t-lockod, 
and  presenting  every  form  of  lacustrine  beauty.  In  eoijunetion  with  thuir  effluonta 
they  form  valuable  water-ways  for  liKht  transport  to  adjacrent  distrvcift. 

Soil*. 
The  high  pastoral  uplands  have  a  coating  of  rich   mouAci'**  ^'^^^^^l*.*^^"'!!!? 
fairly  good  down  to  the  heavy  timber  lands.     The   alpine    fot^e**^    "^^ '^  Lit^^ 
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hums  clean,  and  imported  gras?e!s  grow   hiKuriaiitlyi  eockwlo^^^     ^s^'^V 
withstaiida  flrp  and  fruits.     The  lowtr  Qanka  ot  tlie  moxuiti^^^  ^  <i,^ 
•which  at  present  hardly  repays  the  heavy  lulj^^y^f  gf  telli^K  »    ^wl^^^^ 
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•re  somewhat  abrupt  atid  unSttcd  for  eiiltiTntion.  A  margin,  rarrtng  tn  width,  of 
fertile  e«lu{*ei»  aud  fanri  frin^^'w  tlie  bwse»  of  thp  bitli,  wnd,  haring  »*  natural  tlraiQage, 
ootiAtUute^  an  area  of  excellent  agricultural  laud. 

The  upland  soiU  of  tW  eoadtal  undulationfl  hiuI  terrat'ne'i  are  light  loftm*  of 
moderale  fertility,  winch  rest  upon  triitmparted  gnveU,  the  drifted  accumulalioa» 
of  eroded  hilU.  On  ihesc  plHr.#&ux  are  niimprnus  '*  paltihii,"  or  natural  cleanag», 
which  are  ino»tlj  exr<*ii!fiT©  tnw»te  of  awatiipy  Ittud**,  with  a  peatj  ioil  restitig  on 
thin  la  vers  of  intper«^ioui  cl&j,  and  non^poroui  gravd*,  or,  in  a  few  cases .  on  tm- 
puc'ted  glacial  nwrainea  :  tbe»e  formations  all  overl>ing  loose  drif&s.  The  reclama 
tion  of  llie*e  arpmi  ia  only  u  matter  *>f  time,  a«  the  bulk  of  them  are  quite  drainabte. 

Stn*trhea  of  good  alluvium  border  the  rifeni,  •treams,  and  §ea-coaHt  and  form 
the  favourite  bcatiou  for  settle  re, 

Cfimate. 

The  climate  i«  equablf  and  tenapprnte,  rmmtkriblj  free  from   ^tormc  and  ('>^ 
and  immeditttely  after  l»d  weather  the  eloud»  roll  inland^  and   Ihere  i»  a  prevni  i   j 
elearnen*  of  sky.     The  rain-bpnriiijy[  winder  nre  mostly  from  the  north-west  and  n  rt  ; 
ea*t.     The  southerly   winter  gales   usually  coat    the  great  ranges  with  anow,  whieh, 
howefer,  rarely  falfn  below  2,000  ft. 

Panto  ral  Lan<U<. 
The  tot4»l  area  of  puatomi  lands  amounts  to   2^002,577  ac»re«,    103,801   of  which 
oon^titute  hij^li   monnt»in   gnuts  dietrict»»,   the  balance,   1,898,776  acre*,  comprising 
the  urdinary  bush-elad  country,  mui^i  of  which   i»   quite  inacce4isible   to  stock.     All 
over  the  ooastal  Itindt^,  along  the  slopes  of  the  lower  hills  and  in  the  bottocua  of  tfa 
valleys,  large  herds  of  mttle  arc  hretl  nnd  fattened  on  the  dense  undergrowth  of  thtj 
forest.     Tlie  tuAsock  herbage  i>f  the  hij^h  laud*  i«  being  gradually  uAed  by  sheep 
farmers,  and  in  the  nenr  future  tbesi*  maural  pastures  will  support  large  flooka, 

AyricmUmral  Landt. 

The  agrienltural  lands  comprite  some  307,344  acres  of  forest  and  16,440  i 
of  open  surface^  such  as  swumps,  grasa^grown  river-beds  and  fringes,  &c.  The  buIkJ 
of  these  land*,  when  cleared  of  bush,  j^row  ubuudftnce  of  rool-crops,  etpecialiy^ 
tttrnipi,  which  are  nuiuh  u»cd  for  falteuitig  purposes  The  even  and  mobt  tempera* 
tune  encoumge»  the  almoi*t  uninterrupted  growth  of  grass  and  cloTer,  which  am 
Tery  luxuriant,  and  favour  stock-raiining.  Oats  are  aUo  grown  abnudaiiitly  for  loc^ 
consumption,  and  fur  the  mnut  part  are  cut  into  cha(f.  Yenr  by  year  the  imports  of 
potatoes,  fruits,  butter,  and  fat  »tock  are  decreasing^  owing  to  increased  local  pro- 
duction, 

Meann  of  Cominunit^atioti, 

The  district  it  fairly  welJ  provided  with  luenns  of  communioation.  The  rati  way 
now  eitenda  from  Hokiiika,  I'i*}  Qreyniouth,  to  Reefton,  branching  at  Stillwater  to 
Jackson,  in  the  Upper  Tereumkau  ;  and  a  further  extension  to  Otim  is  now  being 
con^itructed,  Coucliei*  twice  a  wrek  e<jnnect  with  Canterbury,  via  Arthur's  Pasa, 
mud  ply  daily  between  Roas.  Hokilika,  Kumam,  Oreymooth,  i*nd  the  neighbouring 
towns:  while  once  a  week  a  mail  i*  Cunveyed  on  hor.-eback  southward  to  GillespieV 
Beiw^h,  and  miee  a  fortnight  to  Jackson's  Bay,  A  subsidised  steamer  runf  between 
Hokilika  and  the  numerous  <)outhcrn  port.**  as  far  as  Jacktou's  Bay,  pljmg  ererT 
two  monthf,  thu^  etuiblitig  settlera  to  obtain  (Supplies  and  to  »hip  their  cattl(>  and 
produce  to  market.  The  &L>vrrnnicnt  steamer  nho  calls  at  Big,  Ja«k»on*»,  and 
Bruce  Day^  oo  her  qimrterlj  trips  fmrn  Dunedin.  8teamer»  also  trade  regularly 
betwe^^n  Hokitika  and  Grey  mouth,  ai^d  other  piirt?-  of  the  colony.  The  Main  South 
Roa,d,  wliii4i  for  many  miles  skirts  the  foot  of  the  main  range,  has  been  so  groatlj 
improved  of  late  yenr*  tUat  the  tmrellrr  cau  now  ride  comfortably  and  safely  vi4 
Efaaiit  Pass  right  through  into  Otago.  Numerous  bridle*tracks  branch  from  the 
trmik  lino  to  Ti*riouft  points,  while  the  Urge  open  river- beds  likewise  give  acc«t»s  to 
the  country  on  either  hand.  From  Jackson's  Bay  horse-tracks  have  been  mfide,  ri'<t 
Cftjicsde  Hirer  *ind  Burn  Bay,  to  open  up  the  southernmost  «)unlry.  Sundry 
▼arying  in  height  from  1,81*0  ft,  to  over  7,000  ft,  leading  liown  the  central  rang 
have  bei?n  eifilorcd,  maj^iped,  ahd  dtiring  the  summer  motilhs  are  cro!»9od  from  tia 
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two  inil«*9  lind  a  half  from  thr  south' west  point  of  the  gmaller  bland^  »nd  tmu 
difttelj  to  the  north* west  of  a  line  dmwn  from  the  la»t-Ti&tiiiod  point  to  ih 
end  af  Jekcksoti'a  Head. 

JaekftDiVH  Baj^  1&3  m ilea  south-west  of  Hokitikft:  Good  ghelicrr  anrl  uncUorage, 
open  onlj  to  north-ea&t,  with  12  ft.  of  wnter  within  ft  few  cbairiaof  shore,  Jackson** 
Beud  rtiiiH  out  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  a  north^eaaterlj  dire>etion  from  the 
southern  end  of  I  he  bay.  This  is  the  only  ocean  hiirbour  on  the  const  of  WeAtlandl 
and  could  he  t-onverted  into  a  first  -ela*»  port  at  eompamtivelj  small  co»t.  No  doab 
Jaok«on^ft  Bay  will  ereiitualh  form  a  greut  coal  port,  a^  indiPatione  of  coaI  are  fouQ 
from  i\w  bay  (o  Tauperikaka,  u  di^tancr  of  thirty  mDes.  Moreorer,  the  recent  du 
oorerj  of  a  practicable  pass  throni;}!  thff  main  range,  cid  the  Wtiintoto  and  Axia 
RiTerfl,  will  make  it  in  the  near  future  the  natural  outlet  for  the  Lake  Wanoka  coynti 

Biu,  or  Awurua  Bay,  11*0  niiJtii  ii^outh^weat  of  Hokitika  :  At  the  eiitreme  soutl 
west  corner  of  Westland.  Aft  open  roiid«leadf  sbeltcred  ftN^m  cast  and  BOiitb-wa 
winds  ;  24  ft.  of  water  on  south  »ide  aneharage  and  3U  ft.  on  north  side,  just  oppositf 
CrayOah  Rock,  in  a  spot  ftheltercil  from  northerly  wind*. 

iJteainers  hafe  atso,  m  past  years,  entered  the  Teremaknu,  WaiLabii,  Watan 
Wanitanni^  Waiatoto,  and   Arawata  Rivers,   all  of  whieh  hare  barren  trances.     Tb 
Ca^f'ade  River  i»  likewise  navigable,  though  no  steamer  has  aa  yet  been  in  ;  and  gOCMlt 
and  piiHBengera  are  al^o  landed  ut  the  road»tAad»  of  Saltwater,   Qillesptti's  Beaeh^ 
and  Abbey  Hocks. 

Brimnerlon  :  A  hriroiigh  ot  at>out  h^OO  inhabitants  ;  is  a   po&l-niimng:  i 
Coke  and  ire-chiy   bricks  are  also  manufactured.      Railway    eominuniitttioti   with 
Qrreyinouth  Fort,  Reefton,  mrd  Upper  T«reinakau« 

Ghreymoutb  Borough:  Population,  3»3l1i^;  the  shipping  port  for  Grey  V^Ulrj. 
Bail  way  coniinunimtbii  with  Re**  f  ton.  Upper  Terenuikau.  and  Hokitik*,  Railwa? 
irorkshopA,  foundry,  imd  quarnefl.  The  principal  buifinoMi  portion  »f  the  town  is 
built  on  Native  landj  rents  heing  paid  tt»  the  Public  Trustee,  who  distributes  them 
to  Nativeff  entitled  thereto. 

Kumara:  Borough,  of  1,149  inhabitant*.  This  i«  a  brisk  mining  town,  and  u 
probably  the^  largest  by draulie-shi icing  mining  centre  in  New  Zealand.  It  Ka#  two 
suburbs — DilhnauHtown  and  Larrikin'?* — with  populations  of  ■t'liT  »uid  162  re»pe«'tiTi'lj. 

Hokitika :  Borougti,  of  2,250  inhabitant».  Thi^N  is  a  pretty  town,  the  political 
capital  of  Westlniui,  th«^  port  for  {shipping  and  centre  of  supply  for  a  number  of  Uttla 
township:),  anil  for  tbae  whole  district  sonih  ofTeremakau. 

Ro»*:  Borough,  population  737  A  clean  and  neat  little  town,  th«  (>enir«»  of  a 
Oon^iderabie  mining  district,  with  a  few  good  sluicing  claima  on  a  large  »cale. 

In  addition  to  the  aHove,  there  arc  several  small  mining  centres,  sueli  a*  SiafTord* 
Kanieri,  Woodstock,  Rimu,  Blue  Spur,  Okarito,  und  Gillespie's. 

Mininr/  and   MineraU. 

The  Diitrictof  West  land  contJtin»  the  greatest  area  of  alluTial  auriferuua  grouu 
ofi  the  We*t  Coast.  In  the  Miurtt  Report  of  1897  the  number  of  miners  en 
ploi"*d  was  given  a^^  2,426,  und  the  iimount  of  gold  produced  as  4d,t>31ox.,  valiiti 
at  £192,284. 

All  the  Westland  rivers  carry  more  or  less  gold,  but  the  two  great  f^ldrn  ri»*l! _ 
are  the  Artdujira  and  Wailio,  the  bars  and  ripples  in  which  appear  to  be  replenished 
with  frei^h  depos'itN  of  gold   after  each   tlood.     Stand ing^  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Tnnwhate,  the  ancient  heds  of  the  Arahura  can  be  ciisily  traced  northward  fo  tl 
Xuinara  and  itouthwtird  to  the  Rimii  diggings.     Similarly  the  VVaiho  lin4,  in  old« 
timet,  tlowed   both  northward  down  the  course  of  the  Okarito  River  and  south  war 
to  the  Omoeroa  River,  the  lateral  terraces  in  both  directions  being  viell  defined  and 
gold 'bearing. 

There  are  three  main  gold-bearing  deposits  in  Westland  ;  tlir  first,  which  may  b« 
oalh-d  riverine  lead^  run  generally  westward.  The^e  are  ancient  river-bed*,  often 
lying  at  considerable  elevations,  of  which  the  bulk  has  been  washed  away„  leario 
det^iched  portions,  oa  at  Kumara  and  Rimn  ;  tlie  ijecond  are  beach  leads,  both  tho 
mloDg  the  present  coast-line,  and  others  running  parallel  thereto  at  distttztoea  ^fmryinf^ 
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from  one-qtiftrter  1^5  fourraileB  inland,  fttid  at  leveU  from  n  few  feet  below  to  a  couple 
oHmndred  fet't  above  »ea4eTe] ;  ihv  third  are  extenaiT*^  inmiaiea  of  grnTel,  Sm.,  occur* 
ring  ti)  large  iiolatcd  pett'hea,  u  At  Big  D^m  Uill^  Huii^phrej^s  O^ull^',  and  B^ld 
Hill,  north  of  tlie  Huaetu  Iheae  driftii  have  all  one  notable  peculinrilj^  tii ,  llmt 
thej  inTsriablT  coat  the  spfiward  face*  of  lb**  liilts^  and  neither  (fold  nor  drift  i«  to 
be  found  on  tht^  inland  si opei*.  Gold- bearing  fttiis  from  Mount  Greeu  land  hare  bt'en 
found  at  different  leveU  on  Roe»  ¥\&t,  h&Ting  probftblj  been  depojiitf'd  in  deep  water 
hy  mceasife  land -slides. 

Hjdranlic  Bluiciug  on  &  large  «cale  i«  iucc.e*Bfiiilj  carried  on  in  fariou*  portiona 
of  the  northern  district^  and  ia  rapidlj  being  extended  to  mnrty  other  localitiea. 
Kaniert  Lake  let  being  re-utiliaed,  and  an  abundant  quantitj  of  water  ie  now  arail* 
able  for  the  ^luicerti  in  the  Kanieri  Valley.  The  eileniiiion.  now  propoa^d,  of  that  raeo 
to  Baek  Creek  would  develop  a  very  large  field.  The  tupping  of  the  ArHhura  Rirer 
will,  when  eompleted,  enable  the  ininere  at  Blue  Spur  to  obta.in  an  unfailinj^  aupplj 
of  water,  and  (command  a  large  area  of  aiirift^roua  country,  at  presemt  unworkable 
from  want  v(  water  at  a  auflieient  altitude.  Numerou**  and  coatJy  experiment*  have 
been  made  with  dpe(Ige»  of  different  tjpea  in  the  endeavour  t4J  work  eoonomically  the 

Sold  •bearing  ^anda  which  He  along  ihe  sea-beachea  for  a  distance  of  over  140  milea  j 
ut  none  have  proTed  a  »uccf«9  aa  yet.  A  con-'iclerable  niiniber  of  minerti  Iblaek- 
aandera)  work  on  snonie  of  thest?  h«^chea>  and  aeem  to  make  a  fair  living,  manj  of 
them  ha?ing  biu^n  eo  emplojed  in  one  neighbourhood  for  over  twer.tj  jt?arB. 

Gold-bearing  quartz  haa  liepn  found  throughout  tlie  district,  the  mtt9l  pronuaing 
fin  da  Iwing  at  Taipo  Range,  Browning's  Pa  as,  and  Cedar  Creek,  wheris  ex  ten  aire 
and  costly  pro^peeting  in  now  in  progre«i^.  Silver  ores,  H»«ociuted  witii  gold,  ha?e 
•Iso  bei^n  found,  notably  at  Rangiioto,  where  a  ayitematic  and  eipenfift*  search  it 
being  continued  for  fh*^  main  lode.  Copper  lodes  ha? e  also  been  discovered  throtigh' 
out  the  country,  the  Btieat  outcrop  being  on  the  wettern  ftbpe«  of  the  MataltilAki 
Kange,  with  good  aeaois  and  beda  of  roul  and  limvutone  adiacent. 


THE    CANTKBBLiRY    LAKD    DISTRICT* 

SiPNSY  Wkbtman,  Chief  Surreyor. 

B  (J  ttniia  riejt —  Phjfjt  t'cai  Fea  iu  reftm 

Ttie  L»ad  Dinlnrt  of  Canti'fhury  comprieej*  the  central  portion  of  the  Middle 
Iflaiul,  Hud  irt  bounded  towards  the  north  by  the  llurunui  River,  with  an  eiten- 
aion  northward  to  the  Wniau-ua  River  for  ab  nil  tweke  mile*  from  the  aea  ;  to* 
warda  the  westward  by  the  nutninit  (>f  tlie  ,So(itht-rn  Alps  to  Movint  Aspiring  j  (hence 
towarda  tlie  south  by  a  right  line  and  hj  the  Oliiin  and  Waitaki  River*  to  the 
•ea  ;  and  towards  the  ea^t  by  the  South  Pacific  Oeenn.  ll  lies  between  ftoiilh 
latitudeii  4^"  45'  anci  44°  55',  and  eur-t  hjngil  lidea  IfiH^  50'  and  173°  20'.  Thu  length 
of  the  district  north-etv»t  and  ^oulh- west  is  about  lt}t)  miles -,  tlie  breadth  W>N*W« 
and  EhS,£  .  from  the  «iunimit  of  the  Alps  to  the  aea^  uveragea  seventy  miles.  The 
aea-board  has.a  length  of  about  *i40  intlca,  consisting  generally  of  low^ying  beaches, 
broken  by  the  projection  em«tw»rd  of  Banla  Peninsula,  i*hiL*h  contains  tlie  only 
large  natural  harbouri*.  That  portion  of  the  district  whi>'li  frontt  the  ocean  between 
the  Aphley  and  Opihi  Rivers  is  tlat  land,  abmit  2,5lX>,()(H)  aore*  iu  extent;  north 
and  BJuth  of  those  limits  the  plain  Ia  interapersed  with  undulating  and  hilly  coutitry. 

This  ^reat  plain  stretches  wefttwards,  rising  aufl  merging  into  downs  and  hills, 
which  again  extend  weetwurd  and  merge  into  the  Southern  Alps  and  the  offshoots 
therefrom.  Banks  Peninsula,  which  has  an  area  o£  about  2d{«,UO0  lucres,  i*  wholly 
composed  of  ridgea  and  hilb,  deeply  ititeraected  bj  basins  and  guUiea,  the  result  of 
volcanic  action. 

The  Soutlieni  Alps,  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  inland,  are  a  continuoos 
chain  of  mountjiina,  with  a  succession  of  magnificent  peaks,  attaining  their  oulmi- 
tiatiiig  point  in  Mount  Cof»k,  or  Aorangi,  12,349  ft.  above  sea- lev  el  ;  there  are,bfe^vd«*,. 
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nuinerotifl  peiikB  ruiiging  in  iiltitudc*  betwt^en  7,UU0  ft.  and  10,OCKJ  ft  Ofli>}iu«'t% 
I  «xteiiidiiig  to  givat  riiHtniices  t^nstviiird  tind  south -east  ward  from  the  tiiuin  raagt, 
ftttain  elfvalionj^  of  H^OOO  ft.  to  l),OCNifi.  Go  the'e  Tiiouutmn-rnnijes  are  imme'rouji 
I  #ilkd  ext4*D»iTe  gladerfi,  from  whirh  Fmaiifitt»8  the  river-STitem  of  the  di»tTH*t,  c«iiti- 
prisii});  the  Hurmuii,  nhout  H5  mile**  in  leiiRth  j  Wttimiikanri,  90  milen  ;  RAkam,  85 
miles;  Aihburton,  64  inilc§  ;  .FUnfTitHtH,  74  inilf  a  :  the  WnituVi  tiiid  Jt»  idoin 
Ifreders,  140  milet.  Thc-se  rivurs  rush  down  from  the  mourdain-gorfireg,  through  the 
inlerTening  ranges  and  hilb>  and  traver'<r  the  plnint)  to  the  seft.  The  chitniielft  on 
the  j>hiins  are  shallow,  Hnd  extend  in  t^onw  in^taiic*'*  orer  a  mill?  in  width. 

These  rivers  t^vrve  a#  oiitlpt»«  for  a  portion  of  tlie  Lake  "yt*tem  of  the  Middle 
Inlurml,  Lake  Sumner  beinyr  eoniieetj^ii  with  tin*  Hitnnnd,  Lakej*  Colendge  «i)d 
Berofi  witli  the  Rakata^  tiud  the  Maekfnzie  Count ry  kke* — Tekupo,  Pukaki,  and 
^"Ohnu-  -with  the  Wail&ki.  Another  important  hike  iit  that  known  as  Lake  EUej^uiert, 
'  we»t  of  Bank^i  Peninsula ;  it  m  fH'pamted  from  the  ot'ean  bf  a  narrow  ibingie-ftpit 
only  6  chains  aeroaa  at  ono  point,  through  which,  ftt  eert^iti  reasons,  the  flood  wjitinv 
fori»e  a  channel  t-o  the  sea 

Cfimaff, 
Tbo  climate  of  Canterbiirj  ia  well  suited  to  Europeau».  It  resembles  that  of 
Great  Britain,  bul  on  the  pluius  i*  far  more  t-quable,  the  mean  daiir  range  of 
temperature  being  17'U*°  Fahr.  O biervat ion.<»  taken  at  Lincoln  (fourteen  inil«»  fn»in 
Chri»t4liurtrh)  l^or  a  period  of  ten  jcara,  ending  December,  1B92,  give  the  followi«|r 
jfe»ulta:  Barometer,  reduced  to  32"*  Pahr.  and  *eH-lerel.  3l>'t>6  in.  j  meftn  maiimuui 
daily  temperature,  61*47*^ ;  mean  mintmnm  daily  tfiraperature,  43*27^  ;  TDa»Q  averngf 
temperature,  52  37*.  The  eitreinea  of  temperature  w^re  92*"  and  22*"  Fahr.  The 
rainfall  for  the  same  |>critjd  averaged  26'8t*9iu.  per  annuiUt  the  extretne*  brio^ 
^3b2S7  in.  in  1886  and  14H3ftin,  in  1890.  The  avenige  annual  number  of  davf  ob 
rhich  rain  fell  waj*  123.  the  extreme!*  hein^^  1  19  in  IH87  and  98  in  I89L  Snowfall* 
a.re  verv  light  on  the  ^duinst  but  in  the  high  uplsindi*  the  climate  m  riiucb  eohier  and 
more  severe.  The  clitinge»  of  weather  atvd  teinperntnre  are  sudden^calni^  and  gales, 
rain  and  syne^hine,  heat  and  cold  rdternatinji.  The  prevailing  winda  %re  north-ea«t, 
aouth-weat,  and  north- west-  the  last  u  hot  wind.  The  elim&te,  aa  a  whole,  i« 
aplendidlj  heuithv,  bracing,  and  most  enjoyable. 

Foitmiaiioti  and  SeHlemfmi. 

The  district  wa#  occupied,  in  the  first  instjince,  hv  settler*  aent  out  hy  tti« 
Canterbury  Association,  which  woa  formed  in  1843,  and  iticforporated  by  Royal 
Charter  iu  1849,  under  the  auapicet  of  prominent  men  in  England,  including  ihe 
Archbij»hop  of  Canterbury  and  L^ird  Ljttclton.  The  »tcp  wua  not  t^kken  until  after 
due  itiqniry  a»  U*  the  mo*t  suttabh:  part  m  wJiich  to  eslitbliah  a  settlement.  Captain 
(now  Sir  George)  Grey,  at  that  finic  Oovenior,  recommended  the  Wairampa,  but  it 
waa  finally  decidefl  to  take  over  from  the  New  Zealand  Company  a  tract  of  the  Cante'r' 
bury  Plairis,  m  the  neighbourJiood  of  Port  Cooper.  Captwin  TlioniM,  the  agent  ol 
Ihe  assoeiation,  who  hod  advi!<ed  the  Tielection^  aupenntended  the  ^urveyt  and  ihe 
preparation^t  fur  receiTing  intending  ^etllers.  The  original  tiit-ention  of  the  faundc^t 
WB0  that  the  settlement  f^hould  be  independent  ai>d  romplete  iti  itaelf,  and  tihould 
embnw.-e  only  such  persona  m  were  memWr'^  of  tlie  Church  af  England  and  were 
approved  of  by  the  acaoeiftiion.  Tbi*  was  fru«l  rated  by  the  infhix  of  number*  of 
persons  of  all  elatse*  atid  beliefn.  The  first  hody  of  endgnants  arrived  at  Port 
Cooper  on  the  Itilh  Dcfcmber,  l8oO,  imhI  tlie  fiettk  ment  remained  under  the  control 
of  the  associfllion,  ue  directed  bj  a  committee  of  management  in  England^  and  under 
the  aetive  personal  supervision  of  Mr>  John  Robert  God  ley,  until  1853»  when  ihe 
whole  of  Canterbury  became  a  proTince  of  New  Zealand  by  the  provision*  of  '*  llie 
Oonatitution  Act,  1852." 

Thenceforward  the  control  of  the  aattlenient  was  veated  in  the  SuperinlondMii 
f^nd  the  Provincial  Council  The  first  Superintendent  waa  Mr.  James  Edward 
FitzGerald,  who  held  office  till  1857  j  he  waa  folh»wcd  in  PUeee«eion  by  Mr.  William 
Srfton  Moorhouse,  1857-1863;  Mr.  Samuel  Bealey,  1863-186^;  Mr  Moorboute 
again  till  186Si  and  Mr.  Williaoi  Et>llei^t<.m  till  the  abolition  of  the  proTincea  in 
1876,  when  the  diitrict  came  directly  under  the  control  of  the  General  GoTemmrtrt, 
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In  exptanation,  it  im&j  be  noted  that   No.  1  com|iriKes  the  frfi^bold    lands  < 
ve)©d,  and  tlmt  Iprmnt*  of  No#.  2,  3,  and  5  hnre  the  riglit  of  acquiring  the  fre<?lioldJ 
which  m  not  the  rase  with  l^naiit^i  of  No«.  4,  6,  7,  S,  9,  10,  12.  and  13.     Crown  I 
proper  are     14,  open  for  select  ioB  ;   15.  h^iTie  prepared  for  selection. 

Soils. 

The  Southern  Alp*  and  inouiJt4iiii»  atljoiuitTg  i*rtf»  owing' to  their  great  altituda, 
•ubjwt  to  diiiiitcgratinn,  ainril  fMrm  lt>r  (he  most  part  rockj  barren  waafea. 

Tlir  lower  riinge«  and  hillft,  the  high  tAblelandi,  and  the  light  atonj  porikam  of 
the  plain  form  the  pas!  oral  area*. 

Tti  the  northern  and  southern  dbtricti  and  in  the  great  central  plain  are  th« 
ai^rieultural  area»  This  latler  elapsi  of  land  ronipriwrp  rich  alluvial  traetf  abt^at 
Chi'Vtot,  Ran^iora^  Kaiapoi,  Lin  coin,  Ellesmere,  Longheach,  Teinuka,  and  W  aim  at*, 
and  Lise  splendid  plain-  and  down-lands  wlilch  exteod  from  Cheriot  to  the 
Waitaki. 

Banks  Peninsula,  where  tlie  #oil  m  of  a  rich  Tolcanic  nature,  though  exceedin^j 
hilly,  haa  allurial  arrae  in  the  rallej*  and  about  the  bnyi. 

Pasturage  and  Crop». 

Below  a  oertaiii  ierel^  the  inouBtaioous  and  billj  regions,  and  the  high  upTaod 
oountrj  in  the  western  and  northern  part,  are  coTcred  by  natiTe  gmateei  wiih  as 
■dmiiture  of  Engliah  forage- plant*  where  the  ehamct^'r  of  the  *oil  and  other  circuto* 
■tances  are  farourable. 

The  paeturage,  which  ii  very  Kuilable  for  ihepp- farming,  ia  taken  full  advantaev 
of  by  the  pastoral  tenanti  of  the  Crown,  and  i«  used  to  &oni<»  extent  by  freeholder*. 
Tlie  light  stooy  portioni  of  the  plain  alao  cnTitain  tiatire  graat  laoda,  well  adapted  l« 
merino  sheep. 

The  lower  hills,  downs,  and  better  kind?  of  plain-country  hare  been  widely 
cultivated,  and  bare  prored  well  Otted  for  the  production  both  of  eereab  and  of 
graasea. 

The  ehief  crops  grown  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  turnips,  rape,  doxer-  and  grMi' 
leeci ;   while  amongst  other  crops  produced  are  maize,  rye,  peas,  and  beans. 

Of  the  cerealfl,  wheat  h  the  most    largdy  prown,  and    wm   for  manj  yean  » 
large  ilem  of  eiport.     In  the   season    lR97-fl8  llie    area  under  crop  wa»  200JM 
acree,  yielding  an   avenige  of  1510  bu»hel«   per  acrc^  or  8,035»404  bushels  in 
equal  to  more  than  half  of  I  he  whole  yield  for  ilie  colonj. 

Oats  alio  are  very  successfully  grown,  the  figures  for  the  same  period  being 
115,253  acres,  which  yielded  2,312,020  bushel*  ;  or  an  uTemge  of  20  bushels  p«r 
acre,  or  neurly  ono-fiuirth  of  the  total  jiekl  for  the  r-olony. 

Barley    of  flupt?rior  qualify  i»  also  produced,   the  figuret  being   X0»29B  acreSr 
189,066  bushels  :  average  per  acre,  1835  busheli-,  or  over  one>foiirth  of  total  yi< 
Qrass-seeda  are  abundantly  grown,  cock etfoat  niainly  on  the  splendid  Banks  Peni 
country,  and  rye  throughout  the  land  district. 
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Moot'crepM, 

Potatoes,  which  yield  crops  of  excellent  qualify,  were  grown  in  1897-'98ou  10>9l? 
acres;  tuniip»  ai^d  rape  were  grown  on  171.7^0  acres,  and  the  combined  area  of 
other  crops  grown,  including  rye,  peas,  beans,  mangolds,  beet,  carrots,  and  ontoiis, 
was  13,751  acres.  The  area  of  oats  for  fodder  was  70,tt25  acres.  The  area  ploughed 
and  laid  down  in  Englieh  grasses  was  1, 381, t^Ho  acres.  Surface-sown  lands  comprised 
ai5.1BD  acre*.  The  total  area  under  crop  was  619,277  acres,  and  the  area  broken  up 
but  not  in  crop.  10,701  acres. 

Stock, 

The  pastoral  and  agricultural  lands  provide  graiing  and  fodder  for  a  laTf» 
number  of  sheep,  cattle,  horse*,  and  other  *tocli.  Of  late  years  the  value  of  llir 
pluin»  has  been  much  enhanced  and  the  carrying- capacity  thereof  greatly  increased 
by  the  water-race  nystom,  which  suppHes  water  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  dry  areas,  and  enables  the  country  to  be  occupied  in  smaller  holdings  tlian 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 
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TIj*  following  table  «bowa  the  ex  tent.,  oo#t,  »iid  other  piirtiouI»r»  regarding  thc' 
wfttar-noe  ftjgtom  in  th«  vereml  couDtiea  iti  1897 : — 


Cou&ty. 


watered 


MJieii 

of 
Bacos. 


Sfilwyn 


A«reH. 
326.388 


Afhburton    586,0001,170 


Geraldin©    i  71.212 


Waitnat-e        28,000 


1,084 


geo 
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Total 
Co«t. 


Co»t  per 

Aero 
watered, 


67,67d 

27,600 
9,010 


6,990 


Amotiiitof 
Water      I 

dJHtributed  I 
ovtiry       I 
TweDty-fomr 
Homra, 


AnQUftl  Obarge  for  Um  of 
Water. 


a.     d.   »        Oal. 

4  IJ  i70,t»40.960  8a.  4d,  to  JEl  5a.  p^r  100 
I  acPM. 

0  Hi  '78.000,000  About  £3  p«r  mile  of  noe. 

2  fit  29,620»000'  About  7d.  p«r  iicre.  includ- 
ing a  rat«  for  paymeni 
of  principttl  and  interest 
on  lofinit,  and  u  rate  for 
maintenaiiee. 

4  3  7,200,000  Races  arc*  tnniiitained  by  a 
^rnall  rate  on  the  annnal 
¥a!ii«?  of  latKla  wftter^. 


The  tb«ep  in  the  Provincial  District  of  Canterburj,  in  Apnl,  1897,  numbered 
4,379,249-  In  Nofember,  1897,  there  were  '46,622  horae«»  97»386  cattle,  and 
ia,204  pig». 

The  district  has  a  well-deter? ed  reputation  for  the  cla^iies  and  splendid  quality 
sbeep.  On  the  luotintains  and  higher  landA  tne  merino  vtill  predotninales  ; 
Jul  on  Ihe  richer  low-lying  ranges,  hills,  and  plainp  the  preTRiling  type«  are  orossea 
between  the  merino  A»d  Leicester,  Lineoln,  Komney  Marsh,  and  otlier  breeda.  In 
proof  of  the  superior  eharacler  of  tlie  Oucks,  pasturage,  and  climatic  conditioni  in 
the  Middle  Island,  the  following  per(*ent4ige»  of  lomhing  return*  are  quoted — these 
are  '*  fairnTerflge  returns,  but  much  liiglicr  might  Imve  been  exhibited  "  :  Mountain 
native  pasture — pure  merino,  75'36 ;  pure  merino  and  Border  Leicester,  88'94 : 
English-graai  piu»ture— croi^sbred  and  Border  Lficeater,  80  8;  half-bred  Border 
Leicester,  82  71*  j  Border  Lt^icetter,  90-77  r  Lincdo,  8808 i  Romney  Marsh,  111  46; 
English  Leicester,  9334  ;  Shropshire,  97*41  j  Southdowns,  96 '87.  It  roust  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  6ock«  and  herds  are  supported  by  the  natural  and  artificiid  pas* 
turea  without  housing. 

Owing  to  the  development  of  the  froxen-roeat  trade  a  greftt  impetus  has  been 
giren  bo  •hflt^p-breeding.  The  bulk  ot  the  primrat  meat  eiportf'd  from  the  colony 
is  tuppUed  by  this  district,  with  Marlborough,  and  commands  the  higheit  price  ill 
in  the  London  tnarket^.  In  ihe  year  1897  ibe  number  of  cartraseB.  froxen  waa 
1,497,484,  being  over  oT.edialf  of  the  ioial  uutjiut  of  the  colony  in  this  line.  Large 
qnanlities  of  preferred  mcftt,  tallow,  fooneduAt,  neatsfoot-  and  trotter-oil,  are  alao 
produced  annimilj. 

The  tot&l  quantity  of  froten  meat  exported  from  Canterbury  during  the  year  ended 
8lit  March,  1898,  was  726,0n6  cwl.,  valued  at  £798,558,  At* Belfast,  IftlinRtou,  and 
TimAru,  freezing- works  are  e»tal>lisbed.  each  containing  aeomplete  plant  for  carrying 
on  the  industry,  as  well  as  departmenti*  for  curing,  preserving,  boiling-down,  tallov 
rendering,  fellmongering,  and  the  manufacture  of  manures.  Thf  Belfast  Company 
have  at  their  eommand  steam-power  equal  to  800-iior»e- power,  and  employ  about 
3tK>  men*  They  have  storage  for  48,Oimj  sheep,  and  can  put  through  4,IX)0  a  day. 
Tlie  Islington  und  Timaru  works,  which  arc  owned  by  the  Christchurch  Meat  Com- 
pany, employ  in  all  about  70O  men,  and  huve  engines'  representing  1,02S  horse- 
power. The  former  can  put  through  4.0CK)  earca«e»  per  diem,  and  have  storage  for 
56.000  cart^aaes.  The  latter  can  deal  with  4,000  otroues  in  a  day,  and  hare  stomg« 
for  75,000  cftrcases.  At  Hornby  there  haa  recently  been  established  by  Messrs. 
Nelson  Brothers  (Limited)  a  well-equipppd  factory  for  free  ting  only,  with  etiginot 
of  300  horse- power,  and  a  capacity  of  dealing  with  1,000  »beep  per  diem.  Thfr 
fnfltory  hat  storage- room  for  50,000  sbeep. 
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Woof, 
During  the  yrtLv  eiuied  31at  Murch^  1898f  there  were  whippet?  at  LyUelton  snd 
Timarti  84.,4H7.13Cl  lb,  wool,  FBlued  at  £Ul05.7i8 ;  and  to  this  must  he  mddedlht 
mmourit  (about  l,(Xk*^>,CHK)  lb),  l>ougljt  fur  n  anuffteture  by  the  woonen-miUt  in  the 
diitrict.  The  ttaple  of  tiie  New  Zealand  wool,  eppeciJilly  f  he  long -wool  and  (srm^ 
bred,  i«  remarkable  for  its  f  reedo'n  from  breaks  and  other  iniperfe<?tioTiB,  The  afttr- 
ajse  flipB  are  approxinmtelj  as  fullow#  :  Merino,  41b.  (o  7  lb.  i  quart er-b rede,  61  lb  ; 
linlf-breds*,  7^  lb. ;  three-qiiarreTs,  8|  Ih.  j  L«icesters,  lOj  tb. ;  Linf?oln,  1 1  \h.  Frono 
special  lloL'kn  t.'lip«  up  la  2^  ib.  and  HOlb.  are  obUined. 


Butter  and  Ckeeae. 

Baiiki  PenitJtala  and  rhi*  rich  trncts  of  coutitry  preTioatly  nientioned  ar* 
«xceUent9)'  suited  for  dairy  ftirming.  The  panlurage  and  eltmatic  coDditioiu  an 
fafourable^  and  a  groat  increase  in  the  prtKhietion  of  bitder  and  chtvee  maf  be 
looked  for,  more  eapeoiallj  n.»  houning  and  Imnd  feeding  are  \\\  some  dLdtrioU  nn* 
neceasary.  A  eentral  co-opf-rativt*  dairy  factory  haa  been  <>9tablithed  at  Addmuton, 
•ervcd  by  twelv*^  creutneries,  siuiiife  iit  Murohlninii*,  Oxford,  Hal&well,  SpnngiloA. 
IX^yiesten,  Little  Rjvi-r,  Ijodbrooki,  Ijake»ide«  Kaiapoi,  Green  Park,  Brook^de  and 
Afthburton,  t-i^ch  capable  of  ileuliDg  witli  rhe  milk  of  l,(iOO  cowi.  There  are  aL«« 
Tery  complete  dairy  faotoriejj  at  Tuitiipu,  iSeftori,  Temtika,  8outhbrook«  Belfast*  lin 
wald,  and  Le  Bon's  Bay.  as  well  n><  u  dn*e»e  factory  at  Fh'mington. 

In  1891)  the  produelioti  of  butter  ni  rhe  Uanterburv  factorie*  alone  amoontdP" 
to  l,2ia»M2  lb.,  and  of  cheese  to  &82,'U)0  tb. 

Timber. 
The  sawmilliog  indy*tTy  Enda  it*  developuieut  chiefly  in  the  Oxford,  trittl^  Biteft 
Moimt  Somers,  and  Waimate  districts.     The  number  of  milla  in  Canterbury  in  1896 
waa  twenty-two,  «»Qiploying  232  handle,  the  I lorfte- power  heir* g  318,     The  output  ta 
1895  wa»  3,697,230  ft-,'Tiilued  at  ,£17.W»8.     The  timber  cotDpri^e-i  birch,  totarft,  i 
and  white-pine.      I  he  tJr»t-iiamed  Ib  used  chietly  for  uleeperf*  and  fencing,  the  toti 
and   ptne  for   buildiik^  purposes,     lodnding  the   work  done   by  the  planing- 
inouldini^-Miill**  the  THlue  of  all  the  inwnnfFictnred  under  thi^  liead  wai»  £26.154^ 

Fruit. 

The  district  i«  emiiu'ntly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  a  large  Tariely  of  fruitli 
eipecittlly  all  that  flourish  in  Great  Britain.  Attention  haj^  recently  been  directed 
to  landing  aupphe^  of  fruit  in  LoDdon  ;  the  atten^pt;*  m>  far  liute  proved  satia 
and  point  to  the  pojtsibility  of  n  lar^e  irade  being  e«tabliihed. 

VufiL 
Brown  coal  is  found  at  the  Mahern  HilU,  Hoinebu^h,  Wtiteclifla,  Sprin 
Mount  Somere,  Albury,  imd  rarioui  other  place*.  Lignite  is  alio  eommonly 
tributed.  For  the  year  1H97,  the  output  from  \t  collerie*.  employing  aboat  I 
handi,  waA  13^710  ion««  briuging  the  total  aniouut  ratied  from  19  coUieriea  up  I 
the  31*t  December,  lrt^7,  to  352,34'^  toiifr.  The  iteauts  worked  vary  from  16(1.  ( 
2ft  3  in.,  the  average  widtlii  heiug  8  ft,  At  Aclieron*  near  Lake  Coleridge,  a  Ir 
anthrucLl-e  is  found,  the  other  pits  to  the  district  being  of  brown  coa)  or  lignite. 


Buildinfj'ntftnrn. 
The   build ing-atonea    of    Cunterbury    comprise   fome   excellent   rarietiea. 
Half  well  qunrrien  produt'e'  an  exceedingly   hard  jind  flti^e-graieed   f'tone  of  a 
leaden-grny  colour.     Granular  imrhytesi  are  obtained  from  Governor**  Bay,  Lyil 
ton;    porphyrites  at   Malvern    Hill« ;   good   limestone  at    Malvern    HilU,   Walk 
Mount  Somer»i  and  rarious  other  places  j  blue-tone  rock  is  fcund  at  Timaru  v 
•ble  for  milhtofie*.     There  is  abundance  of  lime«tone  in  North  Canterbury,  Moa 
Soniersj   Ca«lle   Hill,    and   vnriouf*  other   part*,    whu'h  i«  well  adapted   for  inakil 
lime. 
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Drep-nen  fishaii;  tji  oarried  an  froui  LTtbeUon  uiKJ  Aktiroa,  tho  kinds  of  itali 
ehiedr  caught  being  groper  (hnpiikm.K  Img,  conger,  nioki,  biitterfifth,  bnrracoutik, 
ioli^jk,  wl)itin|^,  red.(Mxl,  hcrring^^  gulTy,  ttn<l  i^iirHieih.  From  Lake  KJleimpire  atid  the 
riter  estuaries  eieellent  flouiiders  uro  obtained.  Ir*  189d  therts  were  cmploy*!!fi  or 
the  ieke  and  iiloiig  the  co4i*t  68  boat*.  nmTined  bj  1<>S  men. 

Trout  thrive  amaKtnglj  in  tbe  riirerft  and  frc^h^wnter  Iftkcs,  Affording  excellent 
•port. 

Maj$ufficiorie». 

fiscludtii|^  tnifiefl  Mud  quarrie»,  the  total  nimiber  of  uianufacrtfmea  in  Oanler* 
bur/  in  I8&fi  wit*  448,  ©mplojing  4,94*  milw  HmJ  1,1 10  females. 

Tbe  tot«l  Talutf  of  fiiaiiufa*'tiircH  For  LSD.>  wa,-*  £i.*>39,822,  and  tU@  value  of 
l*nd,  macliioerj,  and  buildings  was  £1,17'^,112.  Included  in  the  above  were  20 
priiitiug,  il  agrifultiiral-iokplenu^nt,  27  cwiich  buil  ling  and  puiuting,  29  feUmonger- 
ing,  tanning,  currTing,  ai^d  waol'a^x»tiring  ostabliahuiients,  5  *hip- and  boat-buiEdtng 
works,  12  sail-  and  oibkiii'fnctorie»^  3  wooUen*miIle,  5  clothing,  17  boot-and  abo* 
fACtorici,  4  rope-and -twine  worku,  &  flai-millfc,  5  boiling-di^wrn,  meat-pre<t«rving, 
and  freezing  works,  14  cheese-  nnd  bu' terfaHories,  3!!  ^min-niilli,  3  fruit-  and  jam* 
luakiDg  worki,  \i\  brewerifs,  10  niult-hoij»e^»  3U  aeniled  water*  and  cordial  work»»  6 
•ftuce-  an  J  pickbroaking  faclonrs.  h  soap-  and  r-andle-wopkiii  22  «*wmilli  and  »a»h- 
and'door  factories,  4  gasworkftj  In  brick,  tile,  tind  pottery  manufactories,  and  10  iron- 
and  bra»*-fouMdriei. 

Lihrariex  and    ChureAes, 

A«  an  indie-ation  of  tli«  progretiA  of  I  be  district,  it  maj  be  noted  that  tht^re 
were  in  April,  l896»  *e?enty-thre<  public  librarie»,  meo^ianice'  inaiitntes,  and  scien- 
tific iiintiturioni^,  with  a  meuiberdhip  of  S,647  i  ftud  277  cburchea  or  chapeb,  attendHJ> 
by  42.6  Iri  jn'raoT)*, 

Ednra  t  io  n  fti   f»jtlif  w  f  ionn. 

Pnmarv  Schools* ^The  district  b  diirided  into  two  prtrts,  termed  North  and 
South  Ciinierbnrv,  each  pri^sided  over  bj  un  Kducatiorml  Botipd.  Under  the  control 
of  thu  Boardf  »uboola  bare  been  eatnbliiihcd  througbout  the  whole  count pf  whererer 
population  wnrrant*  their  erection. 

Tbc  number  of  children  altimding  the  public  primarj  skchooU  in  Canterburj, 
on  31af  March,  1898,  wat  26,265.  Average  daily  attendance,  22,348.  Number  of 
teaoher«^nmle«,  287  ;  female*,  433  :   total,  720.     Number  of  PchooU,  267. 

There  i»  a  Normal  School  at  Chri»tcbureb  for  the  trainmg  of  tem;her». 

Secondary  Kdui^tioii. — For  the  further  educaliou  of  ehihlren  ample  proTision 
ha»  l>een  made  by  the  eiiiubliiihment.  of  iteconditry  Bdiooln.  The  prinri(>al  jtcboola 
of  I  his  class  arc  the  Boy*'  and  Girls'  High  Schools  at  Christ^'hurch,  Rangiora,  Ash* 
burton,  Timaru,  Waimate,  Akarou,  and  Trrauka,  For  more  advanced  studeiit« 
Canterbury  College,  Chrintchurch*  is  available.  This  infltitution  wo*  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  rrorinciul  QoFcrnmeut  in  1873  It  h  presided  over  bj  &  Board 
of  Governort.  The  teHching  KtailT  comprise*  eight  profefsors  and  three  lecturers, 
and  tlie  number  of  students  attending  lectures  is  over  300. 

It  should  be  recorded  hero  that  the  Provincial  Governnient  of  Canterbury  wa« 
fully  aliTe  to   it«  dutien  n»  regards   hi^liur  education.      It   n^ade  reaerred  for   the 

fnrpoie  of  endowment  for  the  following  objects  :  (I)  College,  101 ,640  acres,  reserved 
une,  1873  ;  (2)  technicul  science,  103,00m  flcrea,  reserved  July,  1873;  (3)  Scliool  of 
Agriculture,  101X960  acres,  rcser*ed  June,  1873  j  (4)  Boj:*'  High  School,  0,220 
aere^^,  rc-^erred  at  various  dutes;  (o)  Classical  8ohool,  H,953  acre»,  reserved  at 
▼ariou*  dates.  To  theic  were  subsequetitly  atided  tlie  following :  (fi)  Girls*  High 
SohooL  2.578  ttcresi,  reserved  January,  1878  ;  (7}  Medical  School,  o,000  aore«,  reserved 
Decenther,  1877. 

Friumry  Schools. — ^There  are  numerona  private  »chools,  indepeiidentof  theState, 
the  chief  ammigst  them  being  Christ's  College,  Chrisiehurch,  ooniiected  with  the 
Church  of  KTigland.  The  Homan  Catbolic.*  support  school*  of  their  own  in 
Ohri^tchurch,  Lyttolton,  Timaru,  Addington,  Papanui,  Ualswell,  Aeh burton,  Aro- 
wheoua,  and  Waiumte,  There  arc  betides,  in  Christehurch,  some  eieeilent  privAte 
boording-  and  dav^schools  for  both  boy  a  and  girk. 
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Other  iMtiintio^t. 

Ctiiiltsrburj  hufl  ilii?  iLiifuiiiugeof  pusaee^uiK  nmny  Bounaliing  |iubLic  itidtJtutiou». 
The  Sdtoul  of  Art,  Clirialcburcli,  was  e^tabhsUf  d  bj  the  ColJej^e  GhjTpmors  in  1882  j 
the  Art  GuUory  owes  it  a  origm  to  tb(^  Art  S<iciety,  Uic  aite  being  tbe  rift  of  the 
Government.  Tlie  Cftwlerburj  AgriiHiltuml  College,  Liricdn,  i&lso  ft.iunded  by  the 
College  G^oTemorH,  19  f^urrouiided  hj  660  acr^a  of  lutirl.  The  com mocl lout  bmldiag», 
which  cost  over  £20.000^  provide  uccommtxliiiion  for  the  Director  and  t«4kirhLtig>»t«ff, 
aod  for  forrj^Ji?!-'  ^tudentfl,  Tbe  fees  are  on  \i  low  lettle.  The  fiirm  buildini^  are 
ootui^lfbe,  and  im^tude  a  wpU  equipped  ilairv.  Instruatioo  is  giireti  in  agriculture* 
chetuislrj,  botany,  tnechiiincdi  phyBies*  fturrcjing,  Slc. 

The  Public  Library,  Chri*lehurHi,  under  the  control  of  the  Collef^e  Goremori, 
oontiiin*    reading-rooma,    a   cirrulnting   libmry  of    17,656  books,  and  a   reference, 
library  of  11^165  voUnnea.     Numbers  of  niagiizines  &nd   newspaprra   are  provide' 
The  iiunibt?r  of  nubscribers  ie  1,800,  and  ihe  average  dailv    utteiidaDce    betue 
7C0  and  800. 

The  Mn?4t?uni,  Christ^hurd^  la  h  hatidaoine  pile  of  atone  buildinga ;  the  oolla 
tion»  ore  large  and  varied.  Thej  are  separated  into  two  group*:  (I)  Those  fron 
New  Zealand  i  (2)  those  from  h>reigu  count riea.  In  the  New  Zealand  departmen 
the  (ikeietx>n»  of  whules  and  moa*,  ai  well  as  the  eoUet-lions  of  nhella  (tertiary  »t» 
fos«ib)  and  rocks,  arc  specially  good  ;  and  the  Maori  colleetton,  exhibited  iti  a  Ma 
houiHs  IB  aUq  of  considerable  infcereal.  In  the  foreign  department,  the  geoIogif«l»n 
mineralogical,  and  ethnological  collect iona  are  thr  moat  eitenaivf ,  but  there  li  a]i>o  a 
good  illiiK^ralive  »eriea  of  EgjpliaYi  and  Romnn  antiquibies,  at  well  as  of  the  remaina 
of  prehiBtoric  m»n  in  Europe  and  A  merit  a 

This  inatitutioi]  ow^  iit^  origin  and  auwe»a  to  the  foreilght,  tkitl,  and  energy 
of  the  late  Sir  tfulius  von  Haa»t,  apd  to  the  muniQoenee  of  the  Provinetal 
'Qovernment. 

The  philanthropic  iiislitutiona  embraee  the  Cliristchurch,  Akaroa,  Aehburloiv, 
Timani,  and  Wttimnt<f  Hovpilala  j  the  Suiinyaide  Asylum  for  the  Inmne ;  tfa 
Rhodefl  Conf&lesrervt  Hooie  ;  ttie  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Wooifton  i  Ih 
City  Miflsioii  and  Deatrtute  Mi^n'a  Uome,  Cbristchureh^  tbe  Deaf-and-Dumb  Asyhim 
at  Sumner  ;  the  Orphanuge,  Lyttfltun  ;  the  Indnatrial  School  at  Btiruhatn ;  and  the 
Mount  Magdttla  Asylum,  Sunmrit^m  Home,  and  St.  MaryV  Home,  in  the  vicinity  1 
Chrietehuri'h, 

TofottM. 

Chrietchureh,  the  capital  uitj  of  the  OaiUerbury  Dietriel,  i»  situated   on  ih 
plaina.     It  i»  practically  level,  laid  out  in  rectangular  form,  two  milea  by  one  mile^ 
and  a  qn»rter,  aiid   is  intersected  diagonally  by  a  »*reet,     TIte  streets  are  66 ft.  in 
width.     There  are  nnmerouH  oi^en  Mpaeea,  including  the  Ciithedral  Square  in  I  he 
Oeiitre,  and  Craumer  and  Lutimer  Hquarea.     Tbe  Avon,  a  pretty  stream,  overhung 
by  wiilt»ws,  runa  through  the  town,  prt'^^enting  from  all  pointi  charming  vistaa.     The 
city  ifi  iturprfBingly  English  in  ita  uppearance,  arc hit<ec tore,  and  aurrotindingt,     Th«J 
oentrtd  portion,  where  alands  the  Cathedral,  Qovernment  offices,  and  other  sab»tan>| 
tiiil  n(ructurea,  has  a  hand-^oine,  vrcll-built  look.     Other  parU  contain  fine  pubU«] 
buildint^B,  such  aj*  the  .Muaeura,  Canterbury  C^dllege,  High  Sehools,  Ac,     Tlie  wht.»l«] 
ia  admirably  §vt  off  by  Hagley  Park,  400  acrea  in  exU-nt,  the  DoTnain  and  Botaniei 
Gardens,  79  acre?*,  Lancaater  Park,  the  Town  Btflts,  and  other  pubUc  and  prirat^l 
gardens  and  plantations.     The  suburbs  can  show  many  handsome  housea  and  bea-oti^j 
fully  kept  grouudft. 

Tlie  city  is  surrounded  by  the  populous  boroughs  and  districts  of  3y den batn,  8u] 
Albaua^Linwood,  Papanui,  WoolsiDn,4«?.  The  population  of  the  city  wua  at  the  la«tT 
estimaie  (March,  1H9B)  17,259,  in  3,912  houses;  including  the  adjacent  boroughs  and! 
-^ther  saburbs  the  populaiion  amnunt*  to  51,330,  Tramways  connect  the  citT  witM 
^tbe  suburbs  of  Addingion,  Sydenham,  and  Papanui,  and  wdh  tbe  seaside  villager  of  I 
l^ew  Brighton  and  Sumner.  The  city  has  been  drained  at  considerable  eipeuse,  the  f 
sewage  being  conveyed  three  miles  and  dischargrd  on  the  sand  wastes  near  the  < 
A  pure  and  copious  water-supply  baa  been  provided  by  nature,  and  is  obtained  by  I 
artesian  welb.  Tbe  aSair»  of  the  municipality  are  controlled  by  tbe  City  Cotinri^  j 
presided  over  by  the  Mayor.     Cbristchiurcb  is  tbe  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  for  i 
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th«  North  Cftnterbury  agricultural  ^nd  patit^jml  LHjunirj,  anil  the  hend  quArtera  of 
man?  maiitifatituriiig  indii^i tries,  irit'liidiiig  umrriHg*',  boot,  mid  cdotliiMg-nictonei, 
flour- It  111  111,  breweries,  in  eat -prt'fterv  111(5  *"^  -frtiezjog,  bi»cuifc,  plmiiiig  and  mouhiing, 
bicjcle,  and  nth^r  worki. 

Til  f  re  are  large  and  w«l  I -equipped  tliow-grounde  ai  Ad  ding  ton. 
Eecreaiioii  and  amu»emeot  am  prorided  for  by  the  Theatre  Roval  and  varituii 
public  balli,  the  faiooiis  Ricearion   mce<*our»e^  tlie  numer»u«  cricket  anid   footbul] 
groancis.  Ac,  while  boating  men  lia¥e  the  Ri»er  Atoh  ami  the  Heathoote  eatuarj. 

CbriBtclmrch  is  connected  with  the  tnittide  world  bv  Port  Lvit^^llon,  sewn  mile* 
distant  The  railwfajtnnnel  of  11  mUes  in  lengUi,  tbroHgli  the  Port  Hill§,  i«  on 
IhiM  line-  ChrisLchurch  i-*  not  only  the  centre  of  the  splendid  Canterbury  PlaiiiB, 
but  i*  also  one  of  ihe  chief  railway  tontrt^s  of  the  colony.  Addington  radway- 
work!kh4ips  are  «i;ten«tre  &nd  fully  equipped. 

Lytt«lton,  the  chief  port  of  the  district,  i»  situated  on  the  northern  sbort'R  of 
the  iidet.  of  that  name,  wnietimes  called  Port  Cooper.  The  surrounding  counrry 
consi0ff  of  high  precipitous  hilb,  winch  fteparaie  the  harbour  from  Ciiri*tchnrcb  and 
the  plains;  but  by  the  construction  of  ihe  ruilway  and  tunnel  tbe  naiural  diili- 
cultiC'i  bar*?  been  orercome,  with  tbe  resull  that  the  wbolcof  ibe  iinport»  and  eiports 
of  nortbern  and  ccniral  Canterburv  fmnn  tlirougb  Lvllelton,  The  origination  and 
accomplishment  of  this  freat  mgi  nee  ring  work  is  due  to  the  late  Williani  Selion 
if oorhou«e,  at  that  time  Superiniendent  of  the  Prorince.  The  natural  advantages 
of  the  port  Im^e  been  enlnineed  by  reelantanon  aod  harbour- works,  whkh  inclnde 
two  breukwati-r*,  :ipOIO  ft.  and  l,4(>6  ft.  in  length  refipectiTelt,  eitcnding  from  Officer 
and  Naval  Points*  enelo*<ing  about  107  acres  ;  long  lengths  of  wharf  aooommodatioti, 
10,041  ft.  i  a  pateni,  riip  for  sbipsup  to4<^^1  tons  ;  and  u  splendid  graringdock  4Si^  ft, 
long,  width  on  lop  ami  bottom  H'£  ft.  and  45  ft.  respectively ,  the  entrance  being  Gift. 
wide,  well  I'qnipped  with  machinery  and  all  requisite*  for  repaim.  Ships  drawing 
up  to  25  ft.  can  berth  alongside  tlie  spacious  wharres  and  sbedg.  Tba  railway, 
electric- light,  uiachiniery,  and  applianeeA  are  available  throughout,  wbicb  renrlHrs 
loading  and  uidoa^iiug  practicable  both  by  day  and  by  tiight.  A^  an  indieatton  of  (be 
Toluiiie  of  trade  dealt  with  at  tbe  port,  it  amy  be  noted  that  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  18i*8,  the  imports  were  ralued  at  £lp349,StH  and  tbe  ex|>ort«  at 
£2,143,251.  The  town  nestles  on  tbe  tide  of  tbe  raiige,  the  itreets  being  genendly 
steep,  dan ked  by  s^olid  i^toin*  buddiwgs ;  and  a  background  of  gre^n  apurti  and  bold 
rocky  faces  gi*e»  to  the  whole  a  charming  artd  picturesque  appearance.  The  water- 
•upply  in  obtained  from  artesinn  wells  on  the  Cbrialcburrh  side  of  tbe  hjlla.  To 
Christ chuTch  there  is  a  bridh** track  over  the  range,  aod  a  carriage- road  md  Sumner. 
Tbe  harbour  is  well  defended  by  fortifications  and  batteries  on  Kipa  Island  and  fb© 
mainland.  Tbe  population,  according  to  tbe  last  estiuiate,  was  4,CI&3<  witb  778 
houtes. 

Timaru,  the  third  tow.ti  in  importance,  ia  situated  on  tbo  ooast  and  railway-line 
between  Cbristchureh  (100  mile*)  and  Dunedin  (131  miles).  It  has  a  well-oon- 
•tructed  ariificial  hurbourT  ihe  pori  of  shipment  for  tbe  tikfricultural  and  pastoral 
districts  nf  Geraldine,  Tiiuaru,  and  Wannute,  Tfie  harbour  1$  enclosed  by  a  break- 
water buiit  of  blofks  of  concrete  ;  a  rubble  wall — the  Harlh  Mole — «tarta  from  the 
ffhore  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  to  the  north,  and  eitends  eatiterly  to  a  point  3^0  fL 
from  tbe  breakwater.  Tbe  eudoied  space  i^  50  acres.  During  tbe  year  ended 
Mart;h  31,  1898,  the  value  of  goods  imported  here  wai  £109,730  and  af  prf>duce 
exported  ^4h^»7b2.  The  towti  ia  picturesquely  iituated  on  rolling  bills  orerhioking 
Ihe  «ea.  The  streets  are  irregnlar.  but  the  public  aod  commercial  buildings, 
churches,  and  private  bouses  are  generally  well  and  handsomely  butlt  of  stone. 
The  chief  induiineB  are  jneat-f  reeiing,  saw -milling,  flour- milling,  ike.  The  town  hat 
a  gof>d  high- pressure  water -supply,  and  is  conaecied  by  well-made  roads  with  the 
surroundmg  di!*trici8»  and  by  rail  with  Fairlie,  the  route  to  the  Maekeuzie  Country 
ami  Mount  Cook.     Tbe  popuUtion  in  1897  was  3,«0(»,  witb  72S  bouues. 

Of  other  towns  in  Canterbury  tbe  following  deserve  mention  :  Kangiora,  popu- 
lation, 1,871,  with  390  house*,  twenty  miles  from  Cbristchuroh  by  nortbern  line  of 
radwav,  is  tituated  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  farming  country,  and  pusaeiaea  manu- 
factories, including  sttveri  flax* mills,  flour-mill,  atid  brewery.  The  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood are  much  beueiited  by  plantations. 
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KaiH.|i)oi»  ou  tUtf  Waimakanri,  population  1,880,  tibout  fourteen  mile^  from 
Chriatchiiroh  by  the  northern  railway-liDe,  lie*  iti  *  rieli   farming  country,  rendprtd 

51eaain^  and  ftltrectiTe  by  tht?  exk^nt  and  Tftrietj  of  plantutione  »nd  gardeiu. 
here  are  factories  and  various  iiidii*trie»,  including  hatii-  and  bftconeurinK,  »*%•- 
mille,  brew«<ryt  mnd  agrioultuml-iiupleiuent  worlcA.  Here  iileo  it  the  f&med  Ejkiapoi 
Woollf  n-mill,  winch  cm  ploys  600  hands  when  trade  is  brif  k.  The  Waim&kftnri  i* 
navt^nblc  for  FinftU  vessel 6  to  the  cenire  of  the  t^iwti. 

A^liburion,  thenewpiit  of  the  t4>wns,  hae  a  popiilation  of  2,100,  with  485  boilM*, 
and  is  fifty-tlire*  nnlea  from  i'hriel church  on  the  southern  trunk  line.  It  it  a  well* 
built  town,  with  exlen&ire  and  beautiful  recreation  grounds  and  gardens.  It  owep 
iU  existence  to  the  a^'ttlemenl.  of  Hie  plains,  the  surrounding  country  betng  wtU 
adapted  for  farTuing.  There  are  two  breweries,  a  cordial-ftictory^  three  dour-suUt, 
gasworks,  ironworks,  woollen'roill,  brickworks,  &c. 

Gerahline,  population  841,  is  ^itunted  on  tlie  Waihi  RiTer,  four  milei  from 
Ortiri  Rail way-atat ion „  about  eiglily-six  tnilcfl  &outh*west  from  Chriitehurch.  Itiii 
neat  and  pretty  town,  in  a  Orst-rlas*  fanning  district,  and  ha#  a  beautiful  park  of 
native  forest -trees. 

Temnka,  eif»hrj-eight  mile*  from  ChriBtohurch,  on  the  «>uthem  railwajdine,  It  a 
weilbuilL  town,  with  guod  agricultural  land  all  round.  Itpo0»e»0ef  three  flour'milU. 
a  butter^  and  cheese ■fu.ctory,  brewery,  foundry^  fellraongery  and  paper-mill.  There 
ia  a  beaatiful  park  and  domain.  The  popidatioiu  with  that  of  Aiowhenuik,  it  1,449 
person  I. 

Waimate,  population  1,&CX>,  i(»  aituated  on  the  Waihao  Forks  RaUwaj,  aboat 
four  tniles  fn)ini  3tudholme  Junotion,  some  111  mtles  from  both  Chris tchiirch  and 
Dunediik  This  town  is  the  centre  for  an  eitensiT©  bftck- conn  try,  and  a  spletidid 
aj(rioultural  area.  It  owe*  it»  origin  to  the  sawmill  industry  of  the  Waimate  butb. 
Indufttriofl  :  saw-milling,  Hour- milling,  Alc, 

Akaroa,  population  630,  situated  on  the  noble  harbour  of  that  name,  wa» 
founded  in  184^,  in  the  first  instance  bj  the  Frenc^h.  It  \t-  a  quiet,  picturaeque  little 
place,  much  patromied  by  Chrtstcburch  residenta  and  others  as  a  t ummer  mort 
and  wfttenng-place*  It  wa«t  here  that  Captwin  Stanley  hoisted  the  British  flag  oo 
llEh  August,  If^^fOj  fflien  he  took  po^sessioo  of  the  Middle  Island  on  behalf  of  the 
Cr^wTi,  forestalling  the  French  by  a  few  hours  only. 


THK  OTAGO  LAND  DISTRICT. 

J.  P.  Maitlaub,  Commiflfiioner  of  Crown  Lands, 

JoHK  Hat,  Chief  Surrejor^ 

Boundariet  and  Area, 

The  Otugo  Laud  District  lies  between  the  4kh  and  47th  parallels  of  south  iati- 
lude,  and  ex  lends  from  167^  20"  to  171°  10'  of  ea!$t  longitude,  it  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Canterbury  I^nd  District ;  on  the  south-east  and  efouth  bj  the  ocean ; 
on  the  west  ami  noulh  bj  the  Waikawa,  Mokoreta,  Slopedown,  Waikaka,  Chat  ton, 
Wendon,  Waikaia,  Gap,  Rockjside,  and  Kir^g.iton  Surrey  Districts,  the  western  and 
southern  shores  of  Lake  WakuLipu,  the  Mid*Wal(atipu,  Marora,  Swinton,  Rglinton. 
Arran,  and  I>oon  Surrey  Distriets,  and  ii  straight  line  from  the  north -ea^t  oomer  of 
the  last -mentioned  dislriet  to  the  nearest  arm  of  George  Sound,  and  by  George 
Sound  tit  the  ocean  ^  audi  on  the  north-we»t  by  the  ocean  to  Big  Bay. 

The  district  measures  about  160  miles  from  MUford  So  unci  on  the  wettt  eottsl  Uk 
Waikouaiti  Buy  on  the  east  eoaet,  and  the  lame  diftanctt  from  north  to  touib.  Ita 
•Tea  is  B|0l>4,800  aores. 
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Phyiieal  Desertpfiou. 

The  oouQtrj  generallj  is  mountaiQaus,  the  higKe«tl»nd  being  to  the  north-west, 
and  culmbiating  in  Mount  Aspiring,  9,960  ft.  abore  the  lerel  of  the  sea- 

The  weat  ciMi#t  mountains  are  reoiarkabl^v  rugged  and  grand  ;  and  of  the  thir- 
tei*n  ftoundf^  that  pii»rce  thit;  coast,  three  nre  within  the  limtta  of  the  Ota^o  Land 
District ,  the  riMimining  ten  be?ing  on  the  we»t  coiif  t  of  the  Southland  Diitrict, 
These  three  ivre  MUford  Souod,  Bhgh  Sounci,  and  G^eorge  Sound.  Mil  ford  Sound, 
though  only  eight  miles  in  length,  contains  some  of  the  grandest  Hcetiierj  in  the 
world  I  and  fourteen  miles  inland  from  it*  heiwl  i«  ih©  great  Suiherlimd  Waterfall, 
1,904  ft.  hi((h,  poisiblj  the  highe^-it  walerrall  known.  BSiji;h  Sound  i*  smaller  than 
Milfofd,  and  not  nearlj  so  interesting  ;  but  Qeorge  Sound  is  krger*  and  rery 
picturesque. 

A  tourtit  track  ha«  been  opened  from  the  head  of  Te  Anau  Lake  to  Milford 
Soundf  and  a  practicable  route  baa  also  been  diet^orerefl,  and  a  trai^k  formed,  from 
the  north-west  arm  of  the  middle  Bord  of  Te  Anau  Lake  tm  the  bend  o(  George 
Sostod. 

Te  Anau  Track,— A  guide  works  on  tbii  track  from  Deeember  to  April.  He 
cftrries  a  fortnigbtW  mail  between  Lake  Te  Anau  and  MilFord  Sound,  and  uko  meet* 
each  trip  of  the  **  Tarawem,"  There  ia  ample  liccomroodatiou  for  tourists  who  wish 
to  make  thc»  journey  in  short  stages,  as  there  are  huts  erected  at  six  dijSereut  placee 
on  the  track. 

Fijr  nearly  one  hnndr^dl  miles  inland  from  the  west  coast  the  <»untTy  is  very 
naountainoust  hut  at  a  diiitanc*'  of  siity  or  eeventj  miles  from  the  south-east  eoaat- 
litie  it  begins  to  get  griiduailj  lower,  taking  the  form  of  rolling  hills  and  downs 
along  the  sea- shore. 

Mirer*  and  Laket. 

The  largest  rt?er«  arc  the  Clutha,  Taieri,  and  Waitaki :  the  first-named  dmins 
Lakes  Wakatipu,  Wanaka,  and  Hawea ;  the  last,  Lakes  Ohau,  Fukaki,  and  Tekapo. 
in  the  Cant^erbury  District.  Te  Anau,  the  largest  Uke  in  the  Middle  Island,  lies 
partlT  in  the  Otago  and  partly  in  the  Southland  District.  The  dimensions  of  these 
lakes  are  as  follows  : — 
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lAkea. 

Length  In 

General  Breadth 

iuKUlea. 

Area  In 
Square  Mllea. 

Heigbt  above 

iaea-level  In 

Feet. 

Te  Anau 

38 

1  t4>6 

132 

694 

Wakatipu 

60 

lto3i 

lU 

1,069 

Wannkifc 

29 

1  to3 

75 

92B 

Haweu 

19 

a 

48 

1,062 

Ohau 

11 

lt4)3 

23 

1,720 

Fukaki 

11 

2i  to5 

31 

1.588 

Tekapo 

U 

1  tod| 

32* 

2,326 

These  lakes  are  situated  in  mountainoas  country  ;  they  are  of  glacial  origin,  and 
all  very  deep. 

Tlie  Clutha  RiTcr  is  the  largest  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  estimated  to  diseharge 
over  l,(JOO,(XMi  cubic  feet  per  rainute.  It  hat  a  rapid  current,  but  is  nari^ahle  for 
small  steamers  for  a  di^tatire  of  forty  miles  frum  its  mouth.  The  Waitaki  i«  not  a 
navigahie  nver.  For  some  seventeen  miles  from  it»  mouth  the  Ittieri  Rirer  is 
alTeet«d  by  tides,  which  run  up  one  braneh  into  Waihola  Lake,  and  up  the  other 
branch  as  far  as  Q-rey  town. 

There  is  a  small  atenmer  on  Waihola  Lake,  and  another  on  the  Taieri  Btrer  at 
Henley «      During  the  summer  season  both  run  etenrsion  trips  to  the  mouth  of  the 
rirer  when  required.     The  distance  in  each  case  is  about  eight  miles. 
32 
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PUtku, 

There  are  «om«  Lxjnsiderable  nress  of  iMrtMj  level  lAnd  io  the  int«riar,  thai 

^|«r|iE«*t  beinijr  the  M&Diototo  PluiuBf  the   Id&bunit   Mftnubrnkia,  and   Upper  Cluthft  ] 

^  Valley*,     Thpir  dimenaioiiB  ttre  approximately  ha  fjUows  :   Maoioioto  PUm*^  ienfUi, 

twehty-eight  mil^Hj   Rverage  breadth,  ten  mden  ;   Idaburn  Valley,  twentj-fiTc  tqiIm 

by  four  miles  ;  Manuhorikia  Valley^  thirty-five  milea  by  four  miles  ;   Upper  CJutha 

Valley,  thirty- t)ir«8  miles  by  ii>^e  miles. 

Tbe  Taieri  Plain,  nearer  the  coaat,  u  about  the  aame  «i£e  at  the  Idabam 
Valley,  and  is  rery  fertile.  Other  plains  are  the  War! alt i  in  the  north,  the  Toko- 
znairiro,  the  Strath-Tateri,  the  Tapanui,  and  tbe  fertile  inohClutha,  lying  betvreeo 
the  two  branehea  of  the  CJutba  Rirer,  and  conBiating  entirely  of  alluvial  deposit. 
Tliere  i*  also  a  good  deal  of  low  country*  chiefly  rolling  downs,  on  the  south-weit 
•ide  of  the  CluthA  near  tbe  sea. 

Fore*tt, 

The  forest-land  lies  mostly  along  tbe  flea-eoa«t,  the  largt«at  area  of  busb  beinf 
Taurukn  Forest,  about  forty  mtie&  in  len^ftb  and  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  The 
western  part  of  this  forest  is  in  tlie  Southland  Bistriet.  The  other  principal  forest 
'  ftreas  are  id  the  following  localities,  viz.  t  north  of  Dunedin,  ea«t  of  tbe  Tapanui 
muunt«in0,  in  tbe  upper  valley  of  the  Waikais  River,  and  towards  the  oorth-weit 
coast. 

The  forests  of  Otago  contain  a  large  variety  of  useful  timber^  both  bud  and 
lofiwood  ;  some  being  siulable  for  building  purposef,  while  other  Tartetiee  are  hifldj 
ornamental,  and  much  priied  for  cabinetwork. 


Building  Stonea, 

Biiildii)g-9tx)nes  of  goad  quality  are  found  in  various  places  throughout 
The  Port  Chalmers  quarriea  afibrd  an  ineihauttible  supply  of  bluestooe,  a  basalti 
iione  of  great  Inirdness  and  durnbility;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  llindoD  fumlibetl 
a  blueslone  of  superior  quality.  A  hard  freestone  of  excellent  quality  it  found 
Waikawa,  where  there  is  a  lar|je  hill  of  it  elo<«e  to  the  water's  od«^e.  Blocks  of  fer^ 
crent  size  can  be  obtained.  There  is  also  a  freestone  of  siip«rior  quality  on  thi| 
Hon.  W,  J.  M.  Ijarnaeh^B  property  on  the  Peninsula.  A  den*e  dark  granite 
obttiiinuble  on  Euapuke  Island  ;  specimens,  both  toolfd  and  polished ,  inay  be  sees  ' 
in  the  biise  and  pilasters  of  the  new  QoTerntnent  Life  Insurance  Buildings  al 
Dunedin.  A  »oft  white  building -stone  —  the  well*  known  Oamaru  limestone  —  is 
found  in  large  quantities  along  the  railway-line  near  Oainaru»  from  wbeaoe  a  good 
deal  is  exported  to  other  part*  of  New  Zealand  and  to  the  neighbouring  colonies* 
A  similar  kind  of  strnie  is  found  at  Otekaike,  about  two  miles  from  tbe  railway- 
BtAtioTi,  nnd  it  mav  be  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  years  1891-93  about  3»000 
tons  of  stone  were  sent  from  the  Otekaike  quarries  to  form  the  facings  of  tbe  Mel- 
bourne Fish- market. 

Liinet/one  for  Burning, 

Limestone  is  found  in  the  following  places  :  Oamaru,  Otekaike,  Otepopo,  Wai- 
bemo,  Maniototo  Plains,  Waikouaiti,  Lower  Harbour^  PeniDsular  Waihota,  Millburo, 
and  Wakatipu. 

The  Miilburn  Limo  nnd  t  ement  Company  burn  large  quantities  of  lime  at  their 
Mdibum  works,  from  whence  it  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  Otago,  for  building  piirposei, 
gasworks,  &c.  It  is  also  largely  used  in  farming,  and  tbe  produotiveneoi  of  tbe 
Tokoniairiro  Plain  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years  by  its  applicatioti  to 
the  soiL  Large  cement-works  belonging  to  the  sitme  company  have  been  open 
for  some  years  on  the  reclaimed  land  in  Otago  Harbour,  near  Dunedin.  The 
eement  msnufactured  at  these  works  is  considered  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  best  imported^  and  is  largely  used  in  building  atid  other  oonstructive  works. 
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No  Arat-clasa  coals  htive  yet,  bi*en  diicovered  in  Otiigo  syjfable  for  ocean-going 
•teamsbips.  In  the  anuttiem  portion  of  the  district  and  in  part  of  South  land  thin 
faam»  of  coal  of  a  bituminous  chamcber  exist,  but  »o  far  tiotliing  of  n  commercial 
eb«ncter  ha»  been  found.  These  coals  are  of  Mezzoioia  age.  Firftt*claaft  brown 
<;oals  are  worked  in  several  parts  of  OtA|(o  nnd  Stiutliland*  the  principal  soats  of 
the  industry  being:  Sbai;  Point,  Green  Island,  Kaitan^la^  and  Nightcaps. 

Beds  of  lignit-e  an?  uIjjo  found  in  numerous  luenhhes,  chiefly  rouitd  the  margiuA 
of  tb«  otd  lake- basins  and  alonfr  the  courses  of  the  older  river- valleys,  and  are 
worked  on  a  auiall  scale  to  supply  local  demands. 

The  output  of  cottl  and  liti;nite  in  Otiigo  and  Soiitliland  for  1897  was  255,996 
tons. 

Climate. 

The  elimalc  of  Otago  varies  greatly  in  different  neighbourhoods,  and  sometimea 
a  dif^tunce  of  a  few  miles  only  separutefi  districts  very  dissimilar  in  this  respect.  A 
large  area  in  the  interior  of  Otago  lias  what  may  be  called  a  dry  cU mate.  This 
area  includes  the  Maniototo  Plains,  the  Idaburn  and  Manuherikia  Valleys,  and 
extends  t^  Lakes  Walatipu,  Wannka,  Hawea*  and  Ohau  on  the  wfnt  and  north,  and 
to  the  Waitaki  Riyer  on  the  north-east.  From  Oaniaru  the  direction  would  be 
across  country  to  the  Laminerla*r  Ranges,  and  thonee  to  Mount  Benger  and  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Wakatipu.  This  part  of  the  i>oantry  is  well  adapted  for  sheep  of 
all  kindS|  especially  merinos.  8onie  of  the  runs  in  the  hilly  iN>untry  are  capable 
of  cariying  20,000  sheep. 

JFttt  Coiut, 

In  marked  contrast  to  central  Otago  is  the  West  CoaaI  District,  which  may  be 
described  an  baving  a  wet  climate.  >ot  that  the  number  of  wet  days  in  the  year 
18  very  great,  but  it  is  subject  to  very  heairy  rains  from  the  north-west,  the  fall 
generally  exceeding  100  in.  per  annum.  But,  although  wet,  the  climate  is  mild,  and 
the  vegetation  is  consequently  luxuriant.  The  only  settlera  of  this  part  of  the 
country  are  Mr.  and  MrtJi.  Sutherland,  who  keep  a  house  of  aecommodation  for 
tourists  at  the  head  of  Milford  Sound,  There  are  very  few  Tiaiton*  to  the  Sounds 
during  winter,  hut  in  summer  the  tourist  traffic  itn  considerable.  Towards  the 
•outb-east  and  south  coasts  of  the  district  the  climat'e  h  moist^  being  somewhat 
iimilar  to  that  of  Dunedin,  where  the  average  rainfall  it  35  in*,  distributed  over  163 
diws  in  the  year. 

Fruit. 

There  are  some  fine  fruit-powing  diatriots  in  the  valley  of  the  Clutha,  from 
below  Roxburgh  right  up  to  Lake  Wanaka.  The  summers  are  dry  and  warm,  and 
the  aoil  suitable.  Apricot4ii,  peaches,  JSlc.,  come  to  maturity  fully  a  month  before 
they  do  at  Dunedin,  at^d  grapes  ripen  in  the  open  air.  There  is  a  grt^at  future  for 
this  neighbourhood  in  the  growing  of  those  varieties  of  fruit  whieh  ao^ree  with  and 
thrive  in  a  dry  climate.  The  grape  might  be  cultivated  either  for  wine-making  or 
for  the  table,  and  some  varieties  could  be  made  into  good  raisim.  The  hops  grown 
at  Alexandra  are   far   superior  to  any  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  and 

?|mte  equal  tno  the  bes^t  Calif omtan.    The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  favourable 
or  preserving  all  kinds  of  fruit,  while  the  Otago  Central  Railway  wiU  bring  the 
neighbourhood  into  direct  com  muni  cation  with  a  market. 

f  Croptt 

Cereals  of  nil  kinds  do  very  well  over  nearly  the   whole  of  the  provincial  dia- 
_     trict,  which  includes  Southland.     The  following  are  the  agricultural  stati5ttiet;— 

■  Total  area  under  cultivation,  including  sown  graesea  and  fallow  land,  ^,1^,815 

■  acre*.     Corn  crops  sown  or  intended  to  he  town  thia  aeaaon,  comprising  whe«t,Qats» 
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Wrlejt  Tje,  mmze,  peu,  be&na,  286,71  ^  ncrca  ^  land  brolccn  up  mid  gnia$ed^ 
1,320»71*8  acres,  and  2,162  wre*  in  cloTer,  wliile  252,538  acrce  have  been  surfnre- 
sovm  with  gnwjp  without  th«?  land  being  fifsL  bn^ken  up  ;  green  crop^^  coinpri*rag 
potatoes,  tuniipii,  nmngohb,  mjHS  bet^t,  carrot*,  &<*.»  292,862  acrei ;  plant alioii»,dc>r 
including  prirate  gardens,  market  gardens,  orchard*,  and  rinejards  of  u  quarter<acre 
and  upwards,  1 1,080  acres^  and  33,459  acres  ploughed  but  not  pUnted,  The  area 
in  tu»tock,  or  native  gniss,  is  8,283,8B0  seres. 

Aeres.  ^J'J^I%  Total. 

Wheat  for  threshing  .        80,445  22  bushels  1,776,595  bushels. 

Oatf  ,,  ...     19B,9'16  31       ,,  6,169,717 

Barler  ,,  ...         7.936  24       „  192,668 

Bye   *  „  ..  1,330  20        ..  25.753 


Stack* 

The  totttl  number  of  sheep  in  Otaga  FroTindal  District ,  which  includes  Scnith- 
land,  on  llw  30th  April*  1897,  wa«  4,021,063,  of  which  nnuiber  about  700,0r>0  w^rp 
merinos.  On  an  aTerage,  about  one-third  of  the  tlocke  eouiist  of  b reeding- ei«Q&. 
The  shearing  is  nioftilj  done  by  hand,  but  the  Wolficley  shearing-maehineft  hare 
been  introduced  on  about  ten  dtntions^  the  number  of  inachiDet  tn  each  woodshed 
Tarjing  genemllj  from  ten  to  flFt<*en,  though  there  is  one  slied  at  Benmore,  near 
Luke  Ohau,  where  there  are  twentj-eight  maebinet  driven  bj  a  turbine. 

In  the  Otaga  Provincial  DUirict,  which,  as  above  stated,  includes  Southlandr 
in  November  last  there  were  53,016  horses ;  37  mules  and  asset;  J  94,480  cattle ; 
and  25,0iN>  pig  si. 

The  rabbit-pest  i»  still  a  severe  tajt  on  the  attx'kowners  j  the  number  of  f  kin» 
exported  last  year  for  the  wliole  colonj  being  8,(J99,334,  nearlj  the  whole  of  which — 
namely,  7,323,711 — came  from  Otago ;  the  monetary  values  being  re«pectivelj 
£47,172  and  £42,264. 

I\re€Ming  EHabtuhmenU. 

There  are  nine  meat-frecginj?  lind  prt^ferving-worka  in  Otago.  The  principal 
freezing  establishment*!  are  at  Oamaru,  at  Burnside,  and  at  Port  Chalmers.  A% 
Oainaru  there  are  two  Bell-Coleinan  miirhinea,  and  a  6U-tan  Her>?ulei  re^HgerataTr 
capable  of  fr^o/Jiig  1,200  slieefj  w  day,  and  there  U  stomge-room  for  20,000  canMsea. 
At  Burni^ide  there  are  two  Haslam  machiuect,  both  driven  by  steana.  One  eao 
supply  40,(H)0  cubic  feet  of  cold  air  per  hour,  and  the  other  6C»,000.  The  Bumaid« 
workw  mn  freeze  80O  gheep  a  day,  and  have  stonige-room  for  16,000  earcasee.  The 
Fort  Chalmers  freezing-work«,  erected  in  1896  by  the  Otago  Dock  Trust,  oott 
£4,5(»C*.  They  are  used  principally  for  the  it^^mge  oi  bult*r  prior  to  shipment,  but 
the  freezing-chambers  h»ve  nlso  been  u»ed  for  sheep,  rabbits,  and  fish.  The  »* 
friperatiug  machinery  intrudes  a  12'ton  Hercules  refrigerator.  The  capacity  of  the- 
buildinjz  is  30,OD0  cubic  feet,  and  50  Xon^  of  butter  can  be  handled  per  week. 


Woolhn'mHlM. 

There  are  3vf^  woollen -mill^  at  work  in  Otngo,  employing  Mime  800  handk^ 
The  anioiif»t  paid  in  vf^^e^  is  about  £51,300  per  nnnum^  and  the  fnachinery  Xm  800- 
horse  tK>wer.  £64,tX>0  worth  of  wool  and  other  materials  are  used  per  annum,  and 
the  turu-out  of  ma  nulactnried  goods,  exceed  a  £140,000  yearly.  Tlie  woollen  induatl^jr 
in  OL«|(a  is  of  greater  magnittide  than  in  any  other  district  of  New  Zealand. 

Besides  supplving  local  needs  Of  ago  Provincial  District  exported  Last  ymt 
24,533,0181b.  of  wool,  having  a  vftluf  of  £7N>,678. 


Chfh  ing-faetoriejt. 

In  clothing-factorte»,  also,  Otago   takes  a  prominent  place,   baring  ntii9,  em- 
ploying 700  hands,  who*e  wages  amount  to  £28,000  per  annum. 
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OtAgo  tAlefl  aho  ti  goml  po«ibion  &«  regards  ehe«»e-  unci  butter- factorie*  and 
<'reftmpriea,  whether  iu  rcwpeot  of  tbe  n umber  of  liaTidu  employed,  w&ge«  pAi^»  or 
the  value  of  the  an  in  ml  output,  which  amounts  to  about  £93»875.  In  April, 
1896,  there  were  forty- four  frMjtonei,  and  new  orm»  are  being  at^rted  froni  fime  to 
time.  From  Port  Choluiera  la»t  irear  were  shipped  nearl?  2|tM0O  touj*  of  checae,  and 
200  tons  of  butter.  * 

GM  Production^ 

Otttgo  pTOdueefl  about  one-third  of  all  the  gold  taken  uut  in  New  Zeabnd.  The 
number  of  Europeans  engaged  la.*l.  year  wns  3^.399^  and  number  of  rhinesfl,  &6B* 

Gold  h  found  very  generally  distributed  throughout  Otago^  except  in  th« 
jouthom  portion  of  the  diatnct.  llie  principal  localities  are :  Clutha  Vidley,  Tua^ 
peka,  Shotofer,  Cardronn,  Tinker's,  St.  Bathan's,  Mount  Ida»  Nevi%  Bttnno<»kburn, 
find  Maerowhenua. 

Last  tliianeiul  \c&v  the  Qtago  ProTineiAl  Diatrioi  produced  75,504 ok.  of  gold, 
•having  a  value  of  £304,862. 

Chi^  Towns. 

The  following  are  tbe  chief  t<»wn*  of  Otago,  with  their  popuhitioUi  including 
oil  hnring  l/.RK]'  inhabitants  and  upwards  :  Dunedin.  and  suburbs^  4H,672  j  OamarOp 
5,30H;  Port  Chalmers,  2.1  CX)  j  Mosgieh  1.450;  Milton,  1,300  ;  Kaitangata,  1,362 ; 
Jjawrence,  ],Q10, 

Citjif  of  Jjunedin. 

ButJedin,  the  capital  eity  of  OtAgo,  i«  situttt^d  at  the  head  of  Otago  Harbotir, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts— the  upf>er  and  lower.  The  lower  harbour  is  six 
miles  long  from  1  aiaroa  Heads  to  Port  Chulmera.  The  upper  harbour,  from  Port 
Ohainierii  to  Dunedin,  is  seven  miles  in  length.  Dunedin  and  Fort Chal merit  are  also 
-eonneeted  by  railway. 

Although  the  hills  lurrounding  Dunedin  are  rather  t-anie  in  eharm'ter  and  ont- 
tline,  the  eily  itself  is  picturesquely  situated.  The  Inismesis  part  of  it  ifi  ou  level  land 
oear  the  harbour,  and  the  reetjtience*  oecnpy  tho  iilopiiig  hiU«  which  rise  on  the  we»t 
side  of  the  city.  The  city  proper  is  idioul  two  mdes  and  a  half  long  by  seven-eighths 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  14  hounded  on  the  land  side  by  wliat  is  called  the  Town  Belt. 
Tins  reserve  averages  one  fifth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  comprises  &0€  acres,  a  great 
part  of  which  i«  virgin  bu»h.  A  pretty  road,  callefl  the  Queen's  Drirer  has  been  laid 
out  through  the  Belt  from  end  to  end^  from  whieh  many  fine  views  of  the  town  and 
harbour  can  be  obl^ned. 

It  is  thirteen  niilt'i*  down  the  harbour  to  the  Heuds  in  a  north 'Caaterly  direction, 
but  the  Ocean  Bench,  lying  to  the  ^outh-eajt,  is  only  two  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  Ihe  favourite  aeneide  rciport. — St,  Clair^ia  about  three  miles.  Tramt 
run  t-o  both  these  phicei  at  short  inlervalii.  "Ihe  rity  i«  id»*i>  connected  with  the 
suburban  boroughs,  lying  on  Ihe  hills  overlooking  the  town,  by  excellent  c»ible-tram- 
wayi*.  The  Botanical  Gardens  to  the  north  of  the  city  are  well  laid  out,  the  native 
buj^h  eontrtu^ting  with  the  ciiltivated  pnrt«k.  The  Reservoir  also,  which  is  within 
4»»y  walking  diatjiucet  and  the  drive  to  Blucfikin  Buy,  have  nmny  beauties. 

Dunedin  i*  well  supplied  with  elementary  schools,  there  heine  »ix  large  sehoolt 
in  the  city  proper,  and  eight  more  in  the  Auburba. 

There  is  also  in  Bunedin  a  training-college  for  te^hert.  The  student*  in  train- 
itig  number  eight  men  and  thirty  seven  wonten.  Tliey  deroce  every  fifth  week 
during  the  &e»sion  to  practice  in  teaching  and  nianageumnt  of  daeses  in  the  ten 
asiodated  schools  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  School  of  Art  and  De«»ign  is  in  the  same  building  a»  the  Normal  Sehooli 
and  ha»  a  staff  of  live  teachers  and  a  pupil -teacher. 
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The  Otiigo  Boys*  Higli  School  aliindt*  oti  &  com  man  ding  pUl^au  300  fi 
the  bu*4iiit>#is  ptiH  of  the  eity  and  the  harbour.     The  scliool  was  opened  on  th»| 
August,  18R3,  in  the  buildirig  in  Dowhug  Sfreel   now  otjcupied   as  the  QirW  Hig 
SeUool.      The  new   buildings  were  opened   by  Sir  WiUiam   Jerroif,  Governor,   m 
Febmivry,    188fi.     The  teaching    ,^t*lf,  inL4udiug  the  Kector,  numbers   ten ;    elu 
attendnhce  is  211. 

The  Otftgo  Girls*  High  School  wa»  opened  on  the  6tb  February,  1871,  witl)  » 
roll  of  78  piipilti.  The  preaent  tttl^ndance  ie  142,  with  a  teaching  utaff  of  eli'frD' 
Otago  holds  the  proud  ditttinution  of  hafing  et^tabliahed  the  fir?t  Girls*  High  School 
in  the  Augtrttliwian  Colooio*.  Among  the  earnetit  band  of  workers  who  lat>oured  U? 
establish  thie  first  High  Sohool  for  ^irls  the  name  of  Mies  Didrymple  etands  pre- 
eminent, and  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  bv  the  people  of  Otago. 

Tlie  Otago  UnirerpitT  was  founded  in  18CJ9,  and  opened  in  1871  >  It  !•  well 
housed  in  a  handi^ome  pile  of  buildings  in  the  domestic  Gothic  stjle,  'Hiier©  an? 
four  sepHmtc  facu!tie:!i  in  the  University — viz.,  arte  and  ecience>  law,  medicine,  and 
nuning.  The  Soliool  of  Medicine  [irovidcs  the  full  eourae  for  a  medical  degree  of  tW 
University  of  New  Zealand.  There  is  a  Medical  Museum  in  the  University 
build iuiis  containing  mintoniicjil,  pathological ,  and  other  preparations  and  models* 
The  teaching  i^taff  numbers  at  prcsicnl  t^enty^siit  professors  and  leeturers.  The-  ! 
School  of  MincH  owupies  ii  separate  jtemiwnirv)  building.  There  are  at  present 
about  siity  students  going  through  ihc  pre*«cribe<:l  courses  for  the  diploma:*  and  crr^ 
ttficate*  in  the  Mining,  Metallurgical,  Geological.  Mine  and  Land-surveying  and  the 
Assaying  Divisiong.  Of  undergi-ad notes  kccpiiiig  terms  there  are  234 — vi/,,^  2t>6  men 
and  28  wamcn.  The  Unirersily  Libmry  contains  over  5,000  specially  selected 
Tohitnex,  and  i^  open  to  tlic  publit*  under  leHnin  conditions  for  purpose*  of  infer- 
ence. The  Chemical  and  Physical  I.iib oratories  are  well  fitted  up,  and  furnished 
with  ull  necej<sary  instruments  and  ap|4itiEces.  There  are  eix  seholarships  tenable  afe 
the  UniTerHity,  ranging  in  value  from  £15  to  £30  per  annum. 

The  publif  Mufjeum,  of  wliti^h  the  Professor  of  Biology  is  Curator,  hi  tuidar  1 
coTil  rol  of  the  University  Couneih  It  is  situated  in  Great  King  ntreet»  nbowl  <!▼* 
minutes"  walk  from  the  University,  There  is  an  art  gallery  attached,  which  run- 
tains  some  good  works  of  art.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  the  eentnU  portion  of 
the  original  design  ha*  been  erected. 

The  Dunedin  Arhemeum  and  Mechanics'  Institute  possessei  a  fine  lihrmry  of 
over  17,0CX»  vokimc*,  and  a  memberHhip  of  over  1,000  subseribera.  Besides  the  Cir* 
cuhiting  Library  there  is  a  Reference  Library^  and  two  good  readmg-rooms.  well 
supplied  with  newspapers  and  magazines. 

There  are  Si>me  fine  specimens  of  architecture  in  Dunedin,  the  buildings  for  the 
most  |iart  having  an  air  of  pennancnce  and  solidify-  Some  of  the  cimrchet  are 
very  handsome.  The  First  Church,  in  Moray  Place,  and  Knox  Church,  in  Georgt* 
street,  are  both  hnndsome  stone  structures,  and  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  (Hoinan 
Cithuhc)  is  biiilt  of  stone  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style.  The  portion  at  prvsent 
eonstninled  will  seat  1,00C)  persons,  and  has  cost  £23,fH>0. 

The  Cnrgill  Monument',  which  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Captatn 
Carpll,  the  fonnder  of  the  Otago  settlement*  stands  in  the  Triangle,  between  lb# 
Customhouse  and  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  un  omat«  specimen  of  early 
decorated  Gothitr. 

Toumt  and  MSurroundinp  Count ty. 

Port  Chalmers  (eight  miles  from  Dunedin)  situate  on  Otago  Harbour,  midway 
between  the  Heiids  and  Dunedin,  has  a  population  of  2,100  inhabitants.  It  b  the 
chief  f.Kjrt  of  Otago,  and  posaesses  eTerj  accommodation  for  Home  vessels,  incU*d* 
ing  dry  dock^  80<ton  sheer-leg9,  steam-hammer,  and  other  appliances,  besides  te^eral 
private  foundries,  eool -storage  chamber,  Ac.  The  Port  Chalmers  graving  dock  w 
described  in  the  article  on  page  56. 

Leaving  Dunedin  by  the  nortlieni  railway,  winding  in  and  out  througli  Ih*^ 
hills  whirh  surround  the  town,  and  skirting  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  co«st*line, 
the  fir-^t  itation  of  importiince  reached  is  WaiLoti,  a  tavourile  seaside  resort  in  Blueskio 
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Bftj  i  <iiitaiic»,  ««reDtee>n  inilea.  Fifteen  mil(»  bejond  is  Wiiikotiaiti ;  population, 
760  I  pleasantly  iitiiat#d  on  the  Hawkiburj  lagoon,  the  centre  of  a  floiinsljing  farming 
count  fv.  Tlie  next  place  of  note  i»  Falmeratonj  ftjrtj'One  luiles  from  Dunedin,  with 
775  iniiabit^nts.  A  branrb-line  leares  Falmerston  and  run*  nine  mileii  up  Shag 
Valley  to  Dunbnek.  Six  milea  further  on  the  main  liiiR  there  it  a  branch  to  Shag 
Poiint,  a  roulfifld,  with  two  pita  bcin^  activelj  worked. 

Oamaro  ( »e fen tv -eight  milee)  is  the  second  town  in  Otago,  baring  a  population 
of  5,309.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  farm  in  j^  ditttriet,  and  hii«  a  good  harbour, 
formed  b?  a  concrete  breakwater,  for  the  reception  of  ocean-going  #hip9  The  chief 
expH:>rt#  are  wool  and  grain.  A  brancb-lioe  run*  from  the  jutietion  near  Oamani  up 
the  Waiareka  Vallej  to  Ngapara,  aeTenteen  miles,  and  Tokaraki,  iwenty-six  aiiles 
firom  Oamuru,  and  another  seven  miles  by  road  brings  us  to  Liringitone. 

Startiiii;  from  Ortuiaru,  and  proceeding  to  Central  Otago,  via  the  Tallmy 
of  the  VVaitaki  River,  the  first  part  of  the  journey  is  accomplished  by  mil  across 
the  fertile  Pupakaio  Plains  to  Awamoko  (ninelysix  miles),  and  tlienee  folio wiug 
up  the  Waitaki  Kiver  past  Duntroon  to  Kurciw  (120  miles).  At  Kurow  the 
traTcller  leavee  the  railway  and  follows  the  course  of  the  Waitaki  through  pa»forat 
count  ry  to  Hugged  Ridges  Station  (IS3  miles)  i  a  lillle  beyond  Rugged  Ridget  the 
road  l<paves  the  Waitaki  Rii-er,  und  crosfling  the  Ahuriri  Pass  (141  miles),  strikes  the 
Ahuriri  River,  whifh  it  follows  up  past  Omiirama  Station  (158  miles)  to  the  junction 
of  Longilip  Creek  ;  it  then  agcendi*  this  creek  until  Lindif  Paas  saddle  is  reached 
(172  milef).  at  a  heipht  of  3.185  feet.  Here  begins  the  descent  to  the  Clutha  Vallej 
md  Morven  Hi  lb  StJition  (IHI  miles)  and  Tarraa  Stntion  (200  raile*).  From  Tarras 
Station  the  road  run«  through  settled  farming  country  up  I  hi*  Clutha  River,  which 
is  crossed  by  means  of  a  punt  at  Newcastle  (211^  niilpii),  and  four  miles  more  brings 
the  traveller  to  Pembroke,  on  the  southern  share  of  Lake  Wannka. 

Frotu  Dunedin  th*"  maio  trunk  railway  runs  soufcliwanl  to  Invercargill,  a  diatanc* 
of  130  miles.  Passing  through  the  Caveraham  Bofongh  and  tunnel  the  travelled' 
reaches  Bumside  (five  luUes)  and  Abbotsford  (six  miles),  inilustrial  centres,  with 
ooal-uiiningt  tanning,  irun-snieltiTig,  and  other  works.  Farther  on  is  Wingatui.  the 
jamction  of  the  Otago  Central  Railways  and  ttn  miles  from  Dunedin  i*  Mosgiel,  a 
riiiDg  township  with  1,4S0  inhabituntj*,  noted  for  its  woollen  mills.  The  railway- 
line  now  skirts  the  Tuieri  Plain,  no  aUuvial  fl&t  eighteen  mile-)i  long  by  five  miles 
broad  ;  the  mofit  fertile  ptirtion  of  Otago.  A  branrh-line  from  Mo«giel  J  unci  ion  runs  to 
Outmm  (nineteen  inili-i*),  on  the  farther  iitide  of  I  ho  Taitfri  Plait*.  Pa*»iTig  the  Kmaller 
Townships  of  Greytowu  aiul  Ht«nlej,  ami  LakeA  Wailiola  and  Waipori,  the  line  strikes 
Mihou  (thirty-six  miles).  MilloUt  in  the  middle  of  the  Tokoinairiro  Plain,  is  a  town 
of  1,300  inhabitant's,  with  fiour-mill,  dairy- faoioriest  flax-mill,  pottery  works,  and 
tannery.  The  rjext  place  of  importance  in  Bal clutha  (fifty- three  miles|,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clutha  River*  with  Onx  mills,  dairy- factories,  and  chicory  works  ;  population 
■bout  925.  KHLtangaU,  Bituated  lower  down  the  Clutha  River,  and  connected  by  a 
braiieli-line,  ini*.  exten-iive  eoalfieUI«,  and  a  population  of  1,362.  Leaving  Balclutha, 
the  main  hue  ruu<  tVirough  the  Clutha  downs,  itassing  the  small  centres  of  Waitepeka, 
Warepa,  Kathikiu  and  Waiwera,  and  reache!*  Clinton  (flerenty- three  miles),  on  the 
Waiwera  stream,  a  favourite  resort,  of  anglers.  The  next  station  of  note  beyond 
OlintOQ  is  Wuipahi  Junction  (eighty-three  miles),  on  the  Waipabi  Rirer,  likewise  & 
favourite  lifl hi ng -ground.  Further  on  h  Q^ore  (ninety-nine  nitles),  on  the  Mataura 
Biiver,  in  the  Southland  di»trict.  Qore  is  a  fast-risiisg  township  of  2,500  iohabitants, 
with  paper-mill.  Hour-mill,  freezing-worki?,  dairy  factory,  coal-minea,  &c 

A  branch -line  from  Waipahi  follows  up  and  crosses  the  Pomahaka  River  and 
connects  Tapanui  (ninety-six  miles),  Keliio  (ninety-eight  miles),  and  Heriot  (102 
miles). 

The  Otago  Central  Railway  starts  from  Wingatui,  crosses  the  Taieri  Plaint  atid 
then  winds  round  to  the  Tait^ri  River,  which  it  follows*  up  to  the  present  terminus  at 
Hyde-  In  its  course  along  the  river  it  runs  for  Bomeiiiitance  throngha  rocky  gorge, 
but  after  crossing  the  Sutton  Stream  enters  Strath-Taieri — a  comparatively  flat, 
open  country.  Near  Himhm  Station  (twenty -five  miles),  in  the  Taieri  Gorge,  and 
BarewQod  (thirty-sti:  mile»),  there  are  quartz -reefs  being  worked.     In  traversing  the 
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Striiib-Taifri  fclie  line  pftssee  ihe  6 kir- Tai«ri  YillHge  Settlement  (fortr-fbiif 
MiddlanjiiJ'eh,  a  rieing  (ownmhip  (furtj-eiglit  mik'i)^  and  rieftoh«B  Hjde  («ixl 
tiiilpj«),  th<*  pre*t*iit  limit,  altbougli  tht?  fomuvtioti  it  well-adTttnced  as  far  a^ 
toii'n.  Wh«'n  t1n««  seeiion  ib  eouiplpte  the  MaiiiototHQ  Fl&io  will  be  tapped,  and  the 
extension  of  llie  line  to  Clydp  pr«'eenti  no  engineering  difliculiu»»«  Central  Ot«^ 
h&8  A  great  fitture  before  it.  ae  in  tlit^  opinion  of  expert«  it  it  natundlj  adapted 
producing  fruit  of  all  kindu  in  perfection. 

ADotbt'T  inpans  of  a^t^fw  to  Central  Otago  i«  by  the  Clutbii  Valley. 
Two  m'dtfa  bejond  Milton  the  Lawrence  branch  leave§  ClarketTiUe  Jui 
up  the  Tokomoiriro  River  and  the  icorge  of  Matiuka  Cwek,  and  down 
Vlitnlitinii  |tiftj' three  fiiiW),  and  Lawreneo  (fiitj  miles),  goUiminrng  centre*^  ^ttl 
mn  aggregate  popidntion  of  l,5CXl  Gold  wnft  firnt  dinuovered  here  in  1861^  anil  !" 
miiiei*  niNj  still  yielding  freelj.  From  Tjawreriee  a  coach  runs  to  Beaumont  (*eTenti 
two  milet),  on  the  Clutbo  River,  Crod^ing  the  Beuuniout  Bridge  the  road  folio 
the  we*t  hank  of  the  Ululhfti  passing  riuitierouj^  dredging -claim*.  At  etehty  nL 
miles  is  Ettrick,  and  nev&u  uiile*  furtlier  on  i*  Roxbiir^lt — the  Teviot^(tiiti«tir 
znilef)r  n  town  of  4$0  inhabitants.  Recrosstng  the  Clutba  River  by  the  Roiff 
burgh  Bridge,  and  proceeding  up  the  eait  bank,  the  tniveller  rcaehe«  Ait^xandrij 
South  (124  miles),  at  the  junction  of  the  Manuberikiit  River  with  the  Clutha, 
Clyde — the  Dunstatj — (13<i  miles),  tiie  chief  town  of  Yineenl  County.  The  ne: 
place  of  importattce  [a  Cromwell  (143  oiiIl's),  al  the  junction  of  the  Kawaraa 
River  with  the  Cluthn.  Cnnnwell  \h  a  sinall  town  of  560  inhubitnntA,  and 
ba»  a  gocd  bridge  over  the  Clutha  River.     If  the  traveller  wishes  to  pursue  bit 

[^journey  farther  he  can  cither  follow  the  road  up  the  Clutha  to  Newcustle  und  Pern* 
broke,  on  Lake  Wiinalia*  or  lake  the  Kawarau  Gorge  road  by  way  of  tlie  Crown 
Terrace  to  Queenstown,  on  Luke  Wakatipu, 

Quiensiown,  a  piciure!*que  township  situated  on  the  shores  ol  Lake  Waka> 
tipUf  bait  n  population  ol  7^iK  and  i.^  t\w  Ciimtre  of  a  larg««  gold-mining  di»tri( 
The  chief  fenture  of  Queeost^wu  ut  the  grand  mountain  and  lake  scenery  in  th 
neighbiiurheod,  whtvh  attract*  large  numbers  of  iouriats  every  year.  There  are  twfl 
wajfl  of  re&chiug  Queenstowu — the  one  by  the  Clutha  Valley  and  Kawarau  Gorg»| 
md  above  described,  und  the  other  bj  rail  to  Ktngaion,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  VVakalipOi 

j^^nd  thence  bj  steamer,  which  rum  to  suit  the  trains. 

The  Tsutulu  huah,  in  the  south  of  Ota^fO,  has  only  lately  been  opened  up,  but 
iilreiidy  a  lur^e  number  of  setllers  are  mating  thfir  home*  tt^ere.  Starting  from 
Baleful  ha  the  Catlin's  lliver  branch-line  runa  pouth  wards  to  Romahapa  (sixty  miles) 
on  the  rrouMng  of  the  main  rowd  t'O  Port  Molyneux,t)ien[e  to  Glenomaru  (^ixty-foi 
n)ile«),and  Owaka  (Bcrenty  miK'S  from  Dunedin),  is  neitrly  complete.  The  Catliti'i 
Waikawa  mam  road  k  formctli  the  whole  way  through,  tis  are  also  numerous  di§> 
trict  roadt^,  and  I  he  adjeiceut  lands  are  being  taken  up  as  fast  as  they  are  throws 
open. 

Tlic  principal  lines  are  as  follows  :  (L)  The  main  trunk  line  from  Duuedin  lit 
Christehurch,  with  branches  from  Oumaru  to  II akatarameaf  forty >three  mite« ;  and 
I  Oamaru  to  Kgapar^  and  Tokoraki,  twenty  Hve  miles  j  also,  Palmerston  to  Dunbackt 
nine  miles.  (2,)  The  main  trunk  liuei^  Jiuneiiin  to  Invercargill,  with  branchot, 
Mosgirl  to  Outram,  nine  uiileti ;  Milton  Ui  Lawrence,  twenty-four  miles;  Stirling 
to  Kaitangala,  fire  mile» ;  Balclutha  t^  Owaka,  fight-een  miles  j  and  Waipahi  t^ 
Heriot,  twenty  inil^is,  (3.)  The  Otago  Ct-ntral,  from  Wingatui  to  Kokonga.  sutv- 
six  miles  twenty  cbaim«,  a  nu'le  and  a  half  below  Taieri  Lake,  the  Ime  i*  open  for 
traffic,  and  under  platelajing  to  seventy-one  mile*  thirty  chains,  and  under  forma- 
tion to  seventy- seven  miles  twenty  chains ► 


,hi^B 


SiatitticaL 

The  t-otal  eatimattsl  poptdation  of  the  Otngo  Provincial  District  on  the  SI*  i 
December  la»t  was  ifi9.324. 

Area  of  Otago  Land  District  t  Open  land  below  2,000  ft.^  5,252  sqiuire  mlm  i 
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foTWt-knd  below  2,000  ft.,  1,919  iquure  milei ;  open  limd  &boTe  2,000  ft..  6,480 
^imre  milea  y  forestAand  aboTt?  2,000  ft,,  419  «qu»r©  miJe*  j  tkren.  of  Vtkee,  &c.,  375 
square  miles  :  totui,  14,345  squttro  milefl. 

The  following  tjible  ^hoiprg  ihe  dUpOBition  of  the  land  in  the  Otago  District  on 
Sist  March,  1898  :— 


1.  Grown  lands  alienated,  compniiiTg  freehold  land  and  retted 

reserTea 

2.  Lands  held  on  dofrrred  paymertt. 
3«  Landi  htfld  on  purpeiual  l^ase 

4.  Lands  bcld  iiiidtT  occupation- with- right 'of-purchaie  cIaum 

5.  Landi  held  on  lease  in  perpi-tuity 

6.  Lands  held  under  agnriiltuiHl  Uaae  on  goldSelds 

7.  Lands  held  uini«?r  Mintng  Di«triets  Land  Occupation  Act 
8»  Lnndi  held  under  riilaj^e  »etl lenient,  deferred  pajmeni    ... 
9.  Lands  held  under  Tillage  *etllement,  perpetual  laate 

10.  Lands  held  under  villmje;e  nettlauient,  le^Lse  in  perpetuitj      , 
11*  Lands    held    under   Tillage- homeitetid    special    lettlenientr 
perpetual  lease      ., 

12.  Landft  lieli  bj  Bpeeial-settlement  auocialionflf  leii»e  in  per- 

petuity . 

13.  Lands  held  a«  improTed-farm  fletilemepts 

14.  Lands  held  as  sii^all  gnizing-runii 
Lands  held  under  pa«toml  license,  not  ineludinjc  bush 
Lands  held  under  lease  and  license  for  intscelianeoue  pur- 
pose^ exclusiTe  of  gold- mining 

Lands  at*qui red  and  dis]x>sed  of  as  lease  io  perpetnitj  under 

L*nd  far  Settlements  Act 
Lands   acquired  and   din  posed    of  a*    small 

under  Land  for  Settlements  Art 
Lands  acquired  and  dii|ioi^ec]  of  iis  uiscellaneotts  licenses 

under  Land  for  Settlements  Act 
Crown  lands  open  foriielection  (including  1,333 acres  under 
Laud  for  Se ttl e mf  n t *  Ael) 
21,  Crown  lands  being  prepared  for  selection 
32*  Land  open  for  application  ur»der  pft,«toml  licensea 

23.  Lands  held  by  aboriginal  niitives 

24.  Balance  of  Crown  landn,  including  mining  resen^es,  public  re- 

serTes  not  vested,  buah-lands,  roads,  barren  country,  &o* 

25.  Lake«,  and  Clutha  and  Tuieri  Rivers     ... 


Holdings.       Acres. 


15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


2,683,128 

116 

2H,784 

451 

82.542 

94 

17,378 

533 

140,011 

19 

608 

81 

3,449 

5 

188 

42 

934 

133 

2,123 

86 

1,393 

15 

2,056 

76 

!*,749 

265 

517.279 

246 

4.049,383 

372  115,656 


2m 


gruztng^nms 


39 


11 


33,898 

3.667 

766 

72,069 
20,000 
I>7,234 
16,140 

1,107.'W 
176.000 

Total  area  of  district  (14,345  square  miles),  9,180,800 

Item  No,  I  include*  3MJ,517  acres  of  vested  reserves,  of  which  about.  26,470 
acrea  have  been  sold,  IcH^ing  «  brtlance  of  314,047  acres,  a  portion  of  which  will 
probably  be  open  for  aalt*  iit  a  future  dut^e. 

Tenant*  of  lands  iticluded  in  2  and  4  have  the  right  of  acquiring  the  freehold, 
as  have  tenants  of  li  up  to  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  lease,  and 
of  6  in  the  ease  of  leases  issued  prior  to  the  Act  of  1891.  There  is  no  right  of 
acquiring  the  freehold  for  tenants  of  lands  included  in  5,  11,  12,  14^  15,  16,  17.  18, 
and  19,  and  in  the  case  of  No.  13  the  right  of  acquiring  freehold  applies  to  poriions 
only. 

The  Crown  lands  proper  are  :  (20),  open  for  selection  (see  Crown  Lands  Quide), 
72,068  acres  j  and  (21),  being  prepared  for  selection,  20,000  acres. 

Local  Industriet, 

There  is  not  space  to  give  in  detail  particulars  of  the  various  local  industrie* 
ihroughout  Otago  and  Southlimd,  but  ainongdt  others  may  be  noticed  the  following: 
There  are  four   boue-mills  and  artiticial -manure   factories,  where    substances    that 
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tnig^bi  otbfirwJse  go  to  wftete,  or  pollute  fhe  air  and  water,  are  tum^  to  pro&U 
account^  and  made  to  itioreiiHe  tlie  fertiliiT  of  lb©  foiK      Tbe   lime'  and  oon 
works  at  Dunedin  huTo  alretidy  been  uiCTitioned.     There  arc  thirty  brick-»  tile^*,  ami 
pot ter?-manii foot orie^  the  larKent  pottery-work^  being  at  Milton,  where  all  imil* 
of  usetul  household  crockery  ware  lire  made.     Twelve  ajErriculttiral  impleiuenl  facionet 
are  in  operation,  and  turn  out  an  Dually  a  large  supply.     There  are  fourteen  boot'  and'| 
thoe-faotoriefl  ^     «ix    boat- build iog^     eight<een     coach- bull dinf^,     twenty-eight    fell*  * 
mongering,  tanning,   and  wool-»couring  eiitabliBhm»*nt«i  v    twenty-two  adrated-waler 
and  eonlial  manufiU'torieSt  WTente^'n  breweriet.  i^Te  coffee  and  tpice  works,  three 
fruit-  and  jum-factories,  one  ink-making  establishment,  three  paper-mills,  aix  rope* 
and  twine  works,  one  8oap-  and   eandle- mailing  establishment,  six  gaa works,  aiwJ 
fifty-one  aawniille   and  door-  and  9&Bli*making   factories.      There  are   al»o  tweoty* 
four  foundries,  including  braes- founders  and  coppersmithe^  bei^ide  9io^e  and  miig9 
manufaokiries,  iron-rolliug  works,  and  works  for  making  every  de«onpti on  of  eogi> 
neering  nnd  mining  muehiuery  and  appliances  \  and  there  is  a  piano  manufactorf  j 
in  Dunedin,  whieh  has  been  opt^n  for  the  last  eleven  years*     During  that  peiw^ 
210   pianos  have  been  made  ami  about   180   sold.      The   types  manufactured   art 
oottage  pianoH  and  upright  grands,  at  prices  ranging  from  thirty  to   sixty  guiueat. 
The  present  output  i»  from  tweniy-five  to  thirty  per  annum, 

Besidefi  the  above  there  are  eighteen  baoon-curing  establishtDeiitSt  eight  fislfl 
curing  and  preserving  works^  two  rabbit -preserving  work**,  twenty- three  gnkiiinuU 
six  sugar-boiling  and  confectioTiery  works^  ^ix  malt-houses,  two  eolonial  wine-making 
establishment?,  I  hree  sauce  and  pickle  fuctories,  one  vinegar  works,  one  glue  faototjl 
two   boiling-down  workti^   three  coopera|2eS:»  four  wooden  ware  faetoriet,  six    chal*| 
cutting  establiftbmcnt*,  ono  paper-hag  and  box  factory,  one  tobacco-pipe    faetoryif 
lix  tmw»ire  fai-toriei"^  iwenty-nine   printing   ofllees,    four  basket  and   peramhulatoH 
factories,  two  bruiih  and  b mum  fnetoriei,  one  cutlery   factory,  four  cycle  fQctones^i 
two  saddlery  and  harness  factories,  one  portmanteau  factory,  eight  sail  and  oilskm 
factories,  thirteen  furniture  factoriesi,  four  Venetinn -blind   works,  two  starch  iiitnu- 
faotones,  four  chemical  works,  one   hai'tnatite   paint  fartory,  one  sheep-dip  faftorj, 
one  uial^ih  factory,  two  fJoek  mills,  three  cleaning-  and  djeing- works,  two  waterproof 
fnetc^ries,  three  hat  and  cap  factories,   three  stocking- weaving  factories^  one  bag  and 
sack  fnitory,  seTen  flazmills.     Also  the  following,  which  have  been  more  fully  de- 
scribed   in    precfMling  paragraphs — namely,    nuie    moat-freexing   and    *pre»erving 
works,  four   woollen-milb,   nine   clothing  fttctories,    forty-«four    butter   and   ohew* 
factories  :  mflking  n  total  of  516  mdustriiil  esiivblishments,  employing  7*055  pervom. 
Approximate  value  of  mannfuclnres  yearly,  £2,153,473. 


THK    SOUTHLANO    LAND    DISTRICT. 

1>.  B^RBON,  Chief  Surveyor. 

Ph^.tival  Ffaiure** 

The  Southland  Distriot,  comprising  the  Connties  of  Southland,  Wallace,  ] 
and  Stewart  Island,  hounded  on  the  north  and  ea*t  by  the  Olago  District,  \ 
the  south  and  west  by  the  Tosman  Sea,  mav  be  roughly  said  to  lie  between  i 
latitudes  45°  and  47*"  and  east  longitudes  16fl°  1&'  and  169^  15'.  For  adininittnitti 
pur^ioses,  however,  the  Snares,  Auckland^  Enderhy,  Campbell,  Antipodes,  Bounty, 
and  all  other  islands  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  south  of  the  47^  panllel  ot 
■outb  latitude  are  included  in  it» 


Area,   JVafiire,  and   DispoMition  of  Landx, 

Tlie  total   area  of   the   district,   including  Stewart   Island,   but   exduoive 
Solander,  Euapuke,  and  the  other  small  islands  enumerated  above,   i»  6,966,5! 
acres,  of  which   5CiO,O0*O  are  covered  with  bush.     The  bulk  of  the  bueh-laod  Ik 
between  the  lake!!«  and  the  south  and  west   coasts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Foi 
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Hill,  Hokonui,  Wfiikawa.,  &c.  The  timb€r«  of  eonimerciAl  ralue  are  totiiTa,  riiuu, 
miiro>  matai,  rata,  and  laiiiahi,  id  mixed  faush^i  ;  but.  Fagusjttjfva  and  other  beeche« 
predominate  od  tlie  high  Utida  between   Iho   lakes   and   the   fiordB  on  the  west 

The  open  land  In  its  natural  §tate  carriea  tuesock  and  ^now-graBS^  fern,  flax, 
and  manuka,  *tc.,  and  there  is  a  ?6rj  oonBtderable  area  of  manh-land,  intersperted 
here  and  there  with  peat  boga. 

The  dispoeition  af  the  land  ts  a«  follow» ; — 


Acres. 

1,555,680 
28.238 
34.339 
66,390 
23,032 
IJ&l 

4.907 

67>H16 

1.284,546 

589.98e 

255,575 

23,<XM> 

1,164,230 

ll,890 

511,06f^ 

l,353.iilO 


Crown  land*  alienat.ed  to  date 

lAnd a  held  on  deferred  payment  ...  ...  ...  ,» 

I«nda  held  on  perpetual  leaae 

Landft  held  on  leuse  in  perpettiitv 

Lands  held  in  oceupatioii  with  right  of  purchase 

Land  held  under  "  The  Mining  DiAtricta  Land  Occupation  Act,  1894  " 

Tiilage-hoinei^tead  special  Aettiement^ 

Improved -farm  special  settlementB  .., 

Small  grajcitig-miiB  ..,  ...  ...  ,♦. 

Pastoral  runft     .. 

Endowments  and  miscellaneoUA  purpoaM    ,., 

Open  tor  selection  ,.,  ...  ... 

Under  preparation  for  settleuient 

Pkfltornl  runs  open  for  lease 
I  Held  bv  aborigina]  naiiTeet 
'  lAndd  of  Bmail  value  not  open  for  tale 

Barren  mo untain'top»,  4c. 

I  Total  area  ...  ...  ...  ...     6,9fi6.692 

■  The  most  striking  feature  of  thi*  district  i»  the  number  of  well*deiined  riTers 
and  tralleyi,  the  latter  oftcti  widening  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  Tery  extensire 
plaini.  Comnient^iiig  with  the  ea^ftern  s>ide.  ibe  Mataura.  Oreti  (or  Npw  Eiver)^ 
Ap&rima  (or  Jacob's  Riter),  and  Wainu  are  the  most  promuient  illustrations  of 
tbifi ;  but  these  rirern  by  no  menuB  exhayst  the  lii^t,  aa  Ihey  uU  Imve  immeroue 
IributarieB,  which  exhibit  the  tsime  features  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Speaking  generally,  the  waicr^ihedB  of  these  riTers  do  not  attain  any  great 
height  until  followed  far  inland,  and  near  the  great  lakes  to  be  presently  noticed. 
From  what  has  been  eiaid  aboTC  it  followc<  that  the  extensive  plains  and  TalleTS 
referred  to  are  of  atlnTinl  fortnalion.  in  many  placea  of  very  rich  and  fertile  quality, 
and  capable  of  raising  crops  of  every  known  product,  subject,  of  course,  to  climatic 
limitations.  Genera II j  these  plains  and  vallay^  rise  from  the  Hirer- levels  in  a 
▼ery  gradual  iiope,  sometimes  into  a  *erie*  of  terrsccj*  from  10ft.  to  50ft.  in  height, 
and  sometimes  into  undulntinghillii,  intersected  at  frequent  interTols  by  lateral  gulliesr 
aflbrdiug  natural  drainage  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

These  hitla  are  covered  with  an  indigenous  growth,  consisting  of  tu^-^oek  an<i 
other  grasses,  fern,  tlax,  &,c.,and  even  in  tlieir  native  state  afford  excellent  grazing  for 
sheep. 

Near  the  large  lakes,  such  as  Wakatipu,  Te  Auau,  Manapouri,  Hauroto,  and 
others,  and  between  these  and  the  West  Coast,  the  counti^  becomes  rerj  high,  ofte 
reaching  5, 000 ft.  and  6,(X)0ft.  al>oTe  sea-level,  with  very  steep  and  rugged  spurs  and 
ravines,  these  in  mo»t  cases  being  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber,  principally  * 
of  the  birch  or  beech  tribe^  for  two-thirds  of  their  height  :  the  lops,  however,  often 
carry  tussock  and  other  herbage,  affording  admirable  pasture  for  sheep  in  summer  i 
but  stock  have  to  be  removed  from  Apn'l  to  October,  during  which  period  this 
country  is  generally  covered  with  snow, 

Southland  does  not  cH)ntain  so  niucli  forest  as  most  of  the  North  Island  districts^ 
nevertfaeless  there  is  a  very  considerable  quantity  in  the  eastern,  southern,  and 
western  parts,  and  a  large  export  trade  is  done  in  the  different  kinds  of  pine  and 
other  timbers  used  for  budding,  engineering,  furniture-making,  &c. 

From   what    has    be**n    sai<t  of  the  river  STStems  it   will  be  evident  that   the 


^m  j<ror 
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country  i»  well  tupplied  with  water,  altliotiRli  none  of  the  rittm  can  be  used  for 
purposes  of  in (ernal  commiinicstion  ;  but  rhe  plains  are  traversed  hjr  ruJwmjt  for 
ooniiderable  duUrtie^s  frijin  the  principal  town»,  and  where  the  railwaji  end  com- 
munico^tion  in  continued  bj  j^ood  roikdi,  so  that  Ihere  i*  probably  no  piirt  of 
the  colony  io  well  oW  for  tneiiiiB  of  transit. 

HavlDg  already  f^uched  on  the  chara^st^r  of  the  Hoil,  it  omlv  remain*  to  saj 
that  tlie  plaint^  terraces,  and  lower  hills  are  wtdl  adapted  for  raiding  w}te«at,  oaU, 
and  other  cereals,  turnipff,  mangolds^  bt^ets,  and  the  ranou«  other  (Top*  common  Ut 
tenipftrftte  climfttes.  Wheat  i*  not  ?o  widely  grown  a§  it  might  be,  for  the  rvmaaa, 
probHbly,  that  the  paaloral  branches  uf  fitnnnig  receive  more  attention  than  the 
ti^^ricnltuntl,  and  wheat  i»  not  required  for  these  ;  wherea*  ciatf  are  Uff«1j 
Kruwn  to  feed  «heepin  the  form  of  chafT;  turnips  aldo  are  much  cultiTat-ed  for  wiiiKSr 
Tood.  Where  wheat  i&  grown  the  jields  ure  very  flatifffautnrvt  ranging  from  40  16 
(R«i  buahele  per  atvre,  while  oatB  frequently  give  80  to  IOC*  bushel*. 

Linseed  is  now  receiving  #ome  nlteMtinn  from  farmers,  ns  they  find  ready  ak 
for  it  to  the  man ufacttj ring  chemists  at  reniiinemtive  prices,  a  fair  crop  yieldine 
over  £5  per  acre. 

Dairif -/arming^  ^e, 

Drtiry-farniing  is  becoming  a  very  iiuportnnt  industry,  and  is  rapidly  expftod- 
itig  under  the  impetus  it  has  received  through  improved  appi Lancet  and  the 
fnvmirablc  stalf*  of  the  Hotne  markets.  Diere  are  a  number  of  clieeae-  and  butler 
factories,  and  one  for  preservinj^  miik  on  the  Swi&s  system.  One  firm  tnakei 
Sti!t43n  chcose,  which  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  ohee«e  of  the  «aine  kind  made  in 
England. 

8he€p-farminff, 

By  far  the  uioft  important  industries  are  those  connected  with  the  raising  aikd 
export  of  mutton  and  wool.  Some  yearA  ago  sheep- farm ini;  wks  much  hindered 
by  the  inrorids  of  rabbits  ;  but  owing  to  the  repressive  measures  iMlopt«d  there  has 
hien  a  marked  abatement  of  the  pest,  even  on  high  back^coiintrj,  luid  thus  it  bal 
tfOme  to  pa«s  that  c  aim  try  which  u  few  yearn  ago  wa^  absolutely  denuded  of 
Tfiget-ation  now  sli&ws  inimistakftble  signs  of  recovery.  The  hill  country^  although  it 
does  not  carry  a  large  proportion  of  stock  to  area,  is  eminent L j  he&l thy «  Theaveni|« 
carrjring-cftpacttv  over  the  whole  dietrict  would  probably  be  under  one  sheep  to  the 
%orv.  iJniil  within  ihv  last  few  years  mo^t  of  the  runs  were  stocked  with  merinoi, 
but  owing  to  the  decline  in  prii>e  of  merino  wool,  and  to  the  can^ase  bem| 
una^HHiptable  to  the  European  market,  these  sheep  have,  generally  spetiking,  been  rt^* 
placed  by  Leieestcrs,  Liucolns*  Roiuuey  Marsh,  Cheviot,  and  erossbredi  of  vuiout 
kinds,  better  suiKni  to  the  existing  demands.  Lai^e  establishments  for  slihiij|hteriii| 
and  freesing  sheep  are  at  work.  The  latesi  of  these,,  erected  near  the  BIulT  HarboUTt 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  conipletw  in  the  colony,  being  provided  with  all  po«nble 
labour-saving  machinery  and  applianoos  for  working  up  the  by*productfl  into  ftrtadet 
of  coninierce. 

Coal  mid  Gold. 

Extensive  eeams  of  coal  and  ligtnie  are  distributed  over  the  dieCnett  tod 
in  many  places  the  annual  output  is  considerable.  Peat  in  also  found  in  aome  op* 
country  neighbourhood^^,  atid  is  used  for  fuel  where  wood  and  ooai  are  ecArce.  Ghdd 
is  found  all  over  the  district,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  are  engaged  in  obUining 
it  either  by  sluicing  or  dredging.  A  considerable  amount  of  rapitid  haa  bf«n  iD* 
veeted  in  beach-dredges  worked  by  st^mni.  Not  long  a^o  gold-bearmg  reeft,  reported 
I  discovered  at  Wil«on*s  Kiver,  near  Preservation  Inlet. 


to  be  of  great  richness,  were  ( 


Fuh. 


S&lt'Water  fish  abound  in  great  quantities  in  the  waUra  fturroundiof  dteirmrt 
Island,  and  oysters  are  found  on  bauks  between  that  island  and  the  Bluff.  Ail  the 
large  rivers,  and  many  of  the  tributaries,  are  well  i»tocked  with  trout,  and  one  rite? 
—the  Aparinm — ^had  salmon ^spawn  put  into  it  some  years  ago. 


nail  EniKlisli  fruits,  §ueb  na  gL»D6ebemeB,  eurmntfr*  ru^pberhes,  MmwbemeB, 
r&cx,  jfifrow  in  sreat  profinftion,  as  do  ftlso  upplen.     SUinie'trmita  ar«  not  so  common, 
Although  peftchw,  nectarine*,  apricots,  kc,  da  w«ll    when  trained  agnitiAt  iiUT«*rj- 
wAlle  in  faTOiirable  a»pect«. 

Tbtt  climate  la  braciing  in  winter,  aod  warm  and  jB^nial  in  spring  and  Aumrmer. 
The  old  residentP  slate  that  tbere  ba«  been  a  rjitirkt^d  tieftirease  in  the  rain  frill  within 
the  laat  decode.  No  regular  observations  haTe  been  rt'cordcd  for  the  last  lew  years, 
but  it  i»  beHeved  that  the  average  is  ab^iut  3t}in  a  Tear.  It  luay^  however*  be  ob- 
•erred  thai  more  r^in  falla  nenr  the  ooa»t  than  inland,  and  alfo  tbat  the  rainfall  la 
more  erenlj  diatributed  throughout  the  Tear  than  i»  the  case  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  colonT.     The  temperature  varies  fram  4i*'^  in  winter  to  70°  in  iummer, 

I  Towiu, 

f  lorereargilL  the  ehief  town^  wiw  from  the  first  well  laid  out  with  wide  itreetat 

uid  liberal  resoFTei  in  the  town  belts  for  roereation  purno*ei.  The  Cor^>oration 
eiereiaea  a  paternal  eare  in  prciTidin|;  watpft  ga».  and  in  dii^poaing  of  iewnge,  Jko,, 
for  the  eitiiens  ;  and  the  street*  are  well  lightedj  paved,  and  maintained.  Artesian 
water  is  pumped  to  tJie  top  of  a  handfionie  brick  tower^ — which,  by  the  way,  in  a  very 
conspicuous  landmark — and  stored  there  in  a  tank,  from  which  most  of  the  housea 
within  the  town  boundaries  are  s«upplied.  The  population,  includirig  suburb*,  it 
nearlj  1<>,0(X>.  All  religioun  deuo  mi  nations  are  repreaented.  There  are  rope -and  ■ 
twine,  cftrriage-  and  impleiuent- factories  flour-  and  saw-mi tls,  fetltnongerie**^  brick- 
and  pottery- works,  iron-foundriea,  and  ifarmuii  other  industries.  Exceptionally  g^ood 
beer  i?  brewed  here,  and  there  are  three  ftrst-claas  boteb.  The  Government  Build- 
iDg«t  lately  enlarged,  are  on  a  scale  not  often  seen  in  a  town  of  the  *ame  size.  A 
clock  and  chimes  f^f  N«*w  Zealand  make  have  been  plaeed  in  the  central  lower. 
Although  the  Bluff  it  the  principal  port,  [nvercurgill  is  provided  with  a  seirond  har- 
bour for  smaller  vessels,  in  the  New  Biter  Estuary,  where  tliere  ii  a  jettj  with 
appliances  for  handling  and  receiring  goods  within  the  town  bouudnriee. 

The  Bluff  Harbour,  wluidi  it  oonnected  bj  rail  with  InvereargJll,  doee  ft  rery 
large  shipping  husinesSy  and  derives  additional  importance  from  being  the  first  and 
last  port  of  call  for  ateamers  trading  with  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

Neit  in  size  to  Invercargill  is  the  Town  of  Gore,  flituatecl  on  the  Malaura  River* 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  trunk  railway  with  the  Waimea  Plains  Branch.  Owing 
to  thi*  fact,  and  to  the  goodness  of  the  land  m  the  neighbourhood,  Gore  is  rapidlj 
growing  in  size  and  importam-e. 

Riverton  is  a  pretty  little  town,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Iu?eroargilI,  with 
which  ir  i»  connecleci  by  rail,  and  is  situated  on  (ho  estuary  of  Aparinna  or  Jacob'a 
Biver.  This  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  Southland,  and  was  a  great  re«ort  for 
wimlert  in  former  years.  The  harbour  iip  available  for  coastinig^- vessels ^  biit  tbe 
principal  tjarrying-lrade  i^  done  by  rail  There  are  several  sawmills  in  the  netgh* 
Dour  hood. 

The  Town  of  Winton  is  on  t!ie  I nvercargi  11 -Kingston  Railway,  about  twenty 
mile*  distant  from  the  latter,  and  is  the  centn?  for  a  good  farming*  sawmilling,  and 
coalmining  district, 

Lumsden  is  the  junction  of  tbe  Kingston  and  Waimea  Plains  lines.  Coaches 
ftUurtin^  from  this  place  take  ptisseni^ei^  and  cnails  to  tbe  Lake  country. 

Ea^t  of  InvercargiU  is  Fortrose,  on  the  estuary  of  Mataura  Hirer*  which  can 
be  rotered  by  LX3asting-steamers«  This  place  is  surrounded  by  an  except ionally 
fertile  agricultural  and  pastoral  country. 

Eutward  of  Fortrose  and  about  midway  between  tbat  place  and  Catlin'a  Hirer 
b  Waikawa,  a  uewly-ttettled  township  with  a  firatelass  harbour  for  coaaters,  and  m 
▼ery  large  area  of  Crown  land  around  it  available  for  settlement.  Steamers  tradings 
with  Dnnedin  and  InvercargiU  call  here  and  at  Fortroie  at  regular  intervals. 
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Crown  Landt  for  DUpotal. 

There  remaint  for  diapoflal  a  yery  large  area  of  Grown  land,  probably  more 
than  500,000  acres,  bat  this  oan  be  estimated  only  rooffhly,  because  moch  of  the 
district  west  of  Waiau  River  is  praoUoally  unexplored.  It  is  true  that  this  b 
chiefly  forest-land,  but  it  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  here,  as  in  the  North  Island, 
that  when  such  land  is  once  clearod  and  laid  down  with  grass  it  is  distinctlr 
superior  to  most  open  country  for  grazing  purposes;  and  gracing  is  and  wUl 
long  remain  the  principal  industoy  of  the  colony.  The  land  referred  to  lies  around 
Waikawa  Harbour,  along  the  Waikawa-Catlin's  Boad,  between  the  Jacob's  and 
Waiau  Bivers,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Waiau.  Stewart  Island  also  contains  a  wide 
•extent  of  Grown  lands,  mostly  forest-clad.  There  are  also  considerable  areas  of 
open  hilly  country,  carrying  natural  grasses,  still  in  the  hands  of  GoTemment 
Tnese  are  to  be  found  in  yarious  parte  of  the  district,  but  are  being  rapidh 
<taken  up. 


I 


DilTES  OF  BOMB  OF  TKB   PrIT^CIPAL    BVBHTS  IN   THE  HlBTOHY  OF  NbW  ZeALAUB 


Dec.  13,  1642. — Discovery  of  New  Zealand  by  Abel  Janaen  TasmaD. 
Oct.  8,  1769.— Captain  Cook  laoded  at  Poverty  Bay  on  hia  first  Fisit, 
1814.— Firat  arrival  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr,  Marsdea  at  Bay  of  Islands,  and  intro- 
duotioo  of  CltriatiaaLty.     Horses,  oxen,  ekee^^  and  poultry  first  brought  to  the 
colony* 

182^,  1828.— Aot8  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  extending  the  jurisdio- 
tion  of  ibe  CourtB  of  justice  in  New  South  Wales  to  all  the  British  subjecta  in 
ITew  Zealand. 

1825. — First  attempt  at  oolonisatioa  by  an  expedition  under  the  oommand  of 
Captain  Herd,  who  bought  two  islands  in  the  Hauraki  Gulf. 

1827. — Destruction  of  mission -station  at  Whatigaroa  by  Hongi's  forces. 
1831.— Application  of  thirteen  chiefs  for  the  protection  of  King  William  the 
Fourth. 

1833,— Mr.  Busby  appointed  British  Resident,  to  live  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands, 

1835.  — Declaration  ot  independence  of  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  as  one 
nation,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Unfted  Tribes  of  New  Zealand." 

1638.— Tbe  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Pompallier,  with  several  priests,  arrived 
At  Hokianga. 

May  12,  1839. — Departure  of  the  preliminary  oxpeditioa  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company  from  England. 

June,  1839»— Issue  of  Letters  Patent  anthorising  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  to  ioolude  within  the  limits  of  that  colony  any  territory  that  might  be 
acquired  in  sovereignty  by  Her  Majesty  in  New  Zealand, 

Sept.  16,  18B9, — First  body  of  New  Zealand  Company's  emigrants  sailed  from 
Gravesond. 

Sept.  20,  1839,— Arrival  in  Port  Nicholson  of  the  preliminary  expedition  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company  under  Colonel  Wakefield. 

Jan.  20,  184D.— First  steamer  arrived  in  New  Zealand. 
Jan.  22,  1840. — Arrival  of  lirat  body  of  immigrants  at  Port  Nioholaon, 
Jan.  29,  1840. — Captain  Hobaon,  II. N.,  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  On 
ibe  following  day  (Jan.  30)  be  hoisted  the  Union  flag,  and  read  the  commission, 
under  the  Great  Seal  ot  the  United  Kingdom,  which  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  so  as  to  embrace  and  oomprehend  the  Islands  of 
New  Zealand ;  ako  hia  own  commission  as  Lieutenant-Governor  over  territory 
that  might  be  acquired  in  sovereignty. 

Feb.  5,  1840.— Treaty  of  Waitangi  signed. 

May  21,  1840.— Date  ol  Proclamations  of  sovereignty  over  the  Islands  of 
New  Zealand. 

June  17,  1840,— The  Queen's  aovereignty  over  the  Middle  Island  formally 
proclaimed  at  Cloudy  Bay,  by  Major  Buohury,  H.M*  80th  Kegiment,  and  Captain 
Kia«,  R.N. 

Aug.  11,  1840. — The  British  flag  hoisted  at  Akaroa  by  Captain  Stanley, 
R.N..  and  British  authority  established.  The  French  fngAte  "  L'Aube  ''  arrived 
there  on  the  I3th  August,  and  the  vessel  *' Comte  de  Paria,''  with  fifty-seven 
Immigrants,  on  the  16th  August,  in  order  to  eatablish  a  French  oolony. 
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Sept.  IS,  1840.— Tho  British  flag  hoisted  at  Auokl&t)d.  The  LieutaoAofc- 
Goveroor'B  FesicienGQ  eBtabliAhcd  there. 

1840.— Formation  o£  Wanganui  aettlement  und^r  the  name  of  •*P«tre.** 

Feb.  12,  1841.— lasud  of  charter  of  inoor|>oratioQ  to  the  New  Zealand  Com* 
pany. 

Mar.  31,  1841.— Arrival  of  first  New  Plymoath  aettleiB. 

May  3,  1841,— New  Zealand  proclaimed  to  be  in  dependent  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Oot.f  1841. — Selection  of  site  for  Bettlement  at  NoUon. 

Feb,  I,  1842, — Settlement  founded  at  Nelson. 

May  29,  1842. — Arrival  of  Biahop  Selwyn  in  the  colony. 

Sept.  10^  1842.— Death  a!  Governor  Hobaon.  Lieutenant  Shortlaod,  R,N,, 
Colonial  Secretary,  became  Aoting-Qovornor  until  the  arrival  of  Gaptaio  Fitxroy, 

June,  1843 — Affray  with  Naiifea  at  the  Wairau,  and  maroaore  by  Bangi- 
haeata  of  Captain  Wakefield,  R.N.,  agent  at  NelBon  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, and  others,  who  had  surrendered. 

Dec.  I,  1843. — Arrival  of  Captain  Fitzroy,  R.N.,  as  Governor, 

July  8,  1844. — The  Royal  flagatafT  at  Kororarcka  cut  down  by  Heke. 

Maroh  10»  1845. — Attack  on  and  destrnetion   of  Town  of   Kororareka 
Hekfi. 

Oot.  1,  1845^. — Kooeipt  of  despatch  notifying  recall  of  Governor  Fitsroy. 

Nov.  14,  1846. — Arrival  of  Captain  Grey,  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
colony,  from  South  Australia. 

Jan,  11,  184 6. ^Capture  of  pa  at  Ruapekapeka,  Bay  of  Islands,  and  termi- 
nation of  Heke'a  war. 

Mar.  3,  1846.— Commencement  of  Native  hostiUtiea  in  the  Hutt  Valley,  near 
Wellington. 

May  16,  1846. — Attack  by  Natives  on  a  military  ootpoat  in  the  HuU  Valley. 

July  23,  1846.— Capture  of  Te  Rauparaha  at  Poriraa,  near  Wellington.  He 
was  detained  for  a  year  as  a  prisoner  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 

Aug.  2S,  1846.^The  New  Zealand  Government  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  under  whioh  a  charter  was  issued  dividing  the  colony  mto  two  pro- 
vinoes,  and  granting  representative  institutions. 

May  19,  1847.— Attack  by  Natives  on  settlement  of  Wanganui. 

Jan.  1,  1@4B. — Captain  Grey  sworn  in  as  Governorvm-Chief  over  the  lalandb 
of  New  Zealand,  also  &&  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Ulster  and  Govemotof 
the  Province  of  New  Munster. 

Jan,  3,  1848,— Major^ General  Pitt  appointed  by  Governor  Grey  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant'Govern  or  of  the  Province  of  New  Ulster. 

Jan.  28,  1848.— Assumption  by  Lieutenant-Governor  E.  J.  Eyre,  at  Welling'^ 
toUi  of  the  Ebdministration  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  New  Mtmater. 

Feb.  21,  1848.— Peace  ratified  at  Wanganui. 

Mar.  *i,  1348. — Suspension  by  Imperial  statute  of  that  part  of  the  New  Zea* 
land  Government  Act  whiob  bad  conferred  repreaentative  institutions. 

Mar,,  1848. — Otago  founded  by  a  Scotch  company  under  the  auspioos  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Oct.,  1848. — Severe  earthquake  at  Wellington. 

July»  1850.— Surrender  of  the  Now  Zealand  Company's  charter,  all  it*  in- 
terests in  the  colony  reverting  to  the  Imperial  Government. 

Dec,  1850. — Canterbury  founded  by  the  Canterbury  Assoolation  in  oonnec- 
tion  with  the  Gburch  of  England. 

Jan.  6,  1851.  — Death  of  Major-General  Pitt,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  ihs 
Province  of  New  Ulster. 

April  14,  Idol. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Wy  nyard  appointed  Lieu  tenant- Go  vemoe 
of  the  Province  of  New  Ulster. 

ia52.— Discovery  of  gold  at  Coromandel  by  Mr.  Charles  Ring, 

June  30,  1852. — Thti  Constitution  Aet  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
granting  representative  institutions  to  the  colony,  and  dubdividiog  it  into  tix 
provinces. 

Jan.,  1853.— Promulgation  of  the  Constitution  Act. 
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MihT.  7,  18SS, — Aaiumplion  by  Sir  George  Grey,   R,C.6.,  of  the  duties  of 
FOovernorof  the  colony,  in  terms  of  the  ftppoiatment  after  the  pansiog  of  the 
New  ZeAlaQcl  Oonstltutton  Act,  and  eeKaatiou  of  the  dutioa  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Oovernora  of  New  Uiater  and  New  Manater, 

Dec.  3Xt  1853.— Departure  of  Governor  Sir  George  Grey, 
Jan.  3,  1854, — Lieutenant-Colonel  Wyuyard  assumed  the  admin istratioa  of 
tha  Government* 

May  27,  1851.— Opening  at  Auckland  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Awembty  by  Lieutenaat-Colonel  Wynyard,  Adininiatrator  of  the  Government, 
^m         Jan,,  1855, — Very  severe  earthquake  on  each  side  of  Cook  Strait. 
^^H         Sept,  6,  1855.— Arrival  of  Governor  Colonel  T.  Gore  Browne,  C.B. 
^B         Nov.  12.  l855,^'Fir8t  meroberfl  elected  to  House  of  Reproeeatatives  under 
B. system  of  HeBponaible  Government. 
H  Aug,  8,  1855.— General  Aflsenibly  opened^ 

H  Sept.  Idt  1855.^Generiil  Assembly  prorogued, 

^P  May  7t  1 856. ^Appointment  of  the  first  Hiniatry  under  the  ayatem  of  Re- 

sponsible Govern  men  I,  under  Mr,  Sewell,  Culonial  Secretary. 
May  14.  1856.— Defeat  of  Mr.  Sewell 'a  Ministry, 

May  20^  1856. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  presidency  of  Mr*  W.  Fox, 
aa  Attorney- General. 

May  28,  1856, —  Defeat  of  Mr,  Fox's  Miniiitry,  by  a  majority  of  one,  on  a 
direct  vote  of  want  of  confidenco. 

June  2,  185G. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  undec  the  prealdenoy  of  Mr, 
E.  W,  StaiSord. 

1857,— First  payable  goldfleld  in  the  eolony  opened  at  Collingwoodf  tn  th« 

I  Nelson  Province, 
Nov,  1,  1858.— Efltabliahment  of  the  Province  of  Hawke*3  Bay, 
March,  1859,— Te  Teica  oflered  land  at  Waitara  for  sale  to  the  Government. 
Nov,  1,  185D.— Establiabment  of  the  Province  of  Marlborough, 
Mar,,  1860, — Commencement  of  hostilitiea  againat  Wiremu  Kingi  te  E&ngi- 
take  at  Waitara. 

Mar,  18>  1660.— Capture  of  Maori  pa  at  Wait  am. 

»Mar.  23,  I860,— Engagement  at  Waireka. 
June  27,  1860, — Engagement  of  Puketakanere  at  Waitara. 
Nov.  6,  1660.— Defeat  at  Mahoetabi»  with  heavy  lose,  of  a  force  of  Waikato 
Natives,  who  had  crossed  the  Waftara  River  to  join  Wiremu  Kingi. 

Dec.  dl«  1860, —Capture  of  the  Matarikoriko  Pa,  and  defeat  of  a  large  body 

tof  Waikato  Natives. 
Jan.  23,  1861.— The  Natives  made  a  determined  attack  on  the  redoubt  at 
Hairangi  occupied  by  Imperial  troopa,  and  were  repulsed  with  heavy  lo&a. 
April  1,  I861.^EHtabhshment  of  Province  of  Southland. 

•         May  21,  1861.-- A  truce  agreed  to, 
May»  1»GL— Discovery  of  gold  at  Gabriers  Gully,  Otago. 
July  5,  1861.— Defeat  of  Mr,  Staflord's  Ministry,  by  a  majority  of  one,  on  a 
vote  of  want  of  con6dencG, 

July  12,  1861. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Mr» 

■  Fox. 
July  29,  186L— Incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 
Sept.  26,  1861-— Arrival  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.O.B,,  at  Auckland,  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  to  suoceed  Governor  Gore  Browne.     Sir  George  Grey  was  sworn  In 
as  Governor  on  the  3rd  October. 

■  Oct.  2,  1861.— Departure  of  Governor  Gore  Browne. 

June  28,  1862. — Coromandol  proclaimed  a  goldMeld. 

July  28,  1862.— Defeat  of  Mr.  Fox's  MiniBtry  by  the  casting-vote  of  the 
Speaker,  on  a  proposed  resolution  in  favour  of  placing  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
Native  affairs  under  the  administration  of  the  Responsible  Ministers, 

Aug,  6,  1862. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Domett. 

Feb.  7,  1868.— Wreck  of  H.M.S*  **  Orpheus  *'  on  Manukau  Bar ;  181  lives 
ioet, 
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Feb.  20,  1863-— Definite  relinquishment  by  the  ImpeHal  Government  cf 
control  over  admiQtstration  of  Naiive  affaire. 

Mft^  4,  1863.— Treacherous  assnult  near  Tataraimaka  by  Natives  on  a 
miUtarj  escort.  Murdor  of  LTeutcnanl  TrageU,  Dr.  Hope,  and  Hvn  toldion  of 
the  57th  EegimcDL 

J  tine  4,  1863,— Defeat  of  Natives  at  Katikara,  by  a  foroe  under  Lieat.- 
General  Cameron. 

July  17,  1863.— Action  at  Koheroat  in  the  Auckland  Province.     Ooonnei 
ment  of  the  Waikato  War. 

Oct.  27,   1863.  — Reaignation   of   the   Domett   Ministry,  in    oonsequejsoe 
diflUctittieB  eiEp^rienced  in   conneotion  with  arrangement^  for  fiudtog  a  fiUiog 
representative  of  the  Government  in  the  Legislative  Counoil. 

Oct.  30,  1863.— Appointment  of  the  Ministry  formed  by  Mr.  Pox,  under  the 
premiership  of  Mr.  F.  W  hi  taker. 

Nov.^  1863  —  Accoptanoe  by  the  General  Assembly  of  colonial  responsibility 
in  Native  ail  airs. 

Nov.  20, 1863.— Battle  of  Rangiriri.  Defeat  of  Natives  and  unoonditiooal 
surrender  of  183. 

Dec.  1,  1BG3  — The  first  railway  in  New  Zealand  opened  for  traffic  by  W.  S, 
Moorhouse,  Superintendent  of  Canterbury.  The  line  was  from  Ghristchuroh  to 
Ferryroead  Junction, 

Deo.  3,  1863.— The  New  Zealand  Settlements  Act  passed,  giving  the  Ooveroor 
power  to  oonfiscato  the  lands  of  insurgent  Natives. 

Dec.  8,  1363.— Occupation  of  Ngaruawahia.  The  Britieh  flag  hoisted  on  the 
Maori  king^s  fiagstafi. 

Feb.  11,  1864.— Engagement  with  Natives  on  Mangapiko  Kiver.  Maiof 
(then  Captain)  Heaphy^  of  the  New  Zealand  Foroes,  won  the  Viotoriii  Croes  lOf 
distingtiiRhed  bravery  on  this  occasion. 

Feb.  22, 1864.— Defeat  of  Natives  at  Bangiaohia. 

April  2,  1864. — Attack  on  and  capture  of  pa  at  Orakau,  Walkato. 

April  21,  1864,— Engagement  near  Maketn,  Bay  of  Plenty,  Tribes  of  Ihe 
Rawhili  defeated  by  Arawa  Natives,  under  Captain  MoDoonelL 

April  29.  1864.— ARBanlt  on  Gate  Fa,  Taoranga,  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  repalsi 
of  large  British  force  by  the  Maoris.  The  pa  was  abandoned  by  the  Nativei 
during  the  following  night. 

April  SO,  1864.— Repulse  of  attack  by  rebel  Hauhau  Natives  on  redoubt  4( 
Si^ntry  Hill,  TaranoJci. 

May  14,  1864.— Battle  of  5f outoa,  an  island  in  the  Wanganui  River,  betwseci 
friendly  and  rebel  Hauhau  Nativea,     Complete  defeat  of  rebels. 

June  21,  1864.— Engagement  at  Te  Hanga,  near  Tauranga,  by  Lient 
Greer,  68 th  Rogiment.     Severe  defeat  of  the  Natives. 

1864. ^Discovery  of  gold  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island. 

Sept.  10, 1864.— Escape  of  Maori  prisonera  from  Kawau. 

Oct.  3,  1864.— Wellington  ohoeen  as  the  seat  of  Government. 

Nov.  24,  1864. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Mr.  f. 
A.  Weldi  the  W^hitaker-Foi  Ministry  having  resigned  during  the  receas. 

Deo.  17. 1864,— Confiscation  of  Native  lands  in  Waikato  by  Sir  George  Grey. 

Feb.,  1865. — Removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  to  Wellington. 

March  2,  1865. — Barbarous  murder  of  the  Rov.  Mr.  Volkner,  a  Chatoh  of 
England  misRionary,  at  Opotiki,  by  Hauhau  fanatios,  under  Kereopa. 

June  B|  1865. ^Submission  of  the  Maori  Chief  Wiremu  Tamihana  te  W&hacoa 
( Will iam  Thompson ) , 

June  17,  1865  — Murder  of  Mr.  Fulloon,  a  Government  officer,  mud  his  oom< 
panions,  at  Whakatano,  by  Hauhau  fanatics. 

July  22,  1805. — Capture  of  the  Wereroa  Pa,  near  W^nganul. 

Aug.  2,  1865. — Af^sault  and  capture  of  the  Pa  Kairomiromii  at  Waiapu,  by 
Colonial  Forces  under  Captain  Fraser,  and  Native  Contingent  under  the  ohief 
Te  Mokena.    Eighty -seven  rebels  killed. 

Sept,  2,  1865, — Proolamation  of  peace  issued  by  Governor  Sir  Oeoigt  Grey, 
announcing  that  the  war,  which  commenced  at  Oakura,  was  at  an  end. 
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Sept.  30,  1866. — Murder  by  Hauhaus,  at  KakarAmea,  of  Mr.  B  rough  ton, 
when  sent  as  friendly  mesBenger  to  them  by  Brigewiier  Gonoral  W&ddy. 

Oct.  12, 1865.— HeBigrmfeion  of  Mr.  Weld's  Minietry,  on  aocount  of  a  resolution 
adverse  to  the  Government  |)olioj,  having  beon  defeated  only  by  the  casting-vote 
of  the  Speaker. 

Cot.  16,  1865. — Appointnient  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Mr.  E. 
W.  Stafford, 

Dec.  25,  1865— Defeat  of  rebel  Natives  at  Wairoa,  Hawke'a  Bay,  by  Colonial 
Forcen  and  Native  Contingent. 

Jan.  4,  1866.— Defeat  of  Natives  at  Okotuku  Pa,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
North  Island,  by  force  under  Major-General  Chute, 

Jan.  7^  ldGG> — Assault  on  and  capture  of  Putahi  Pa,  by  force  under  Major- 
General  Chute. 

Jan.  13,  1866. — AasAult  on  and  capture  of  Otap&wa  Pa,  by  fonse  under  Major- 
General  Chute. 

Jan.  17,  1866,  to  Jan.  26,  1866.— Period  of  Major  General  Chute's  march 
throi]gh  the  bush  to  New  Plymouth, 

Jan.,  1866.— Escape  of  a  large  number  of  Native  prisoners  from  the  bulk  at 
Wellington  ;  many  were  drov?ned  in  trying  to  swim  ashore. 

March  29,  1866.— Submission  of  the  rebel  ohtefs  Te  Heuheu  and  Herekiekie, 
of  Taupo  district. 

Mar.,  1666. — A  detachment  of  Maori  prisoners  sent  to  the  Chatham  Islands. 

Jnne  15»  1866.— Commencement  of  Panama  steam  mail-service. 

Aug.  26,  1866.— The  Cook  Strait  submartne  telegraph  cable  laid. 

Oct.  2»  1866.— Engagement  with  rebel  Natives  at  Pungarehu,  West  Coast, 
by  Colonial  Forces,  under  Major  McDontielL 

Oct.  8,  1866, — First  Act  passed  to  impose  stamp  duties. 

Oct.  12,  1866.— Defeats  of  rebel  Nativesat  Omaranuiandat  Petane,  Hawke's 
Bay,  by  Colonial  Forces. 

Oct.  ID,  18G7.— An  Act  passed  to  establish  an  institute  for  the  promotion  of 
eeience  and  art  tn  the  colony. 

Oct.  10,  1867. — Ad  Act  passed  for  the  division  of  the  colony  into  four  Maori 
electorates,  and  the  admission  of  four  Maori  members  to  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives. 

Jan.,  1868.— Efltahlishment  of  the  County  of  Woatland. 

Feb.  5,  1868.  — Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  George  F.  Bowen,  G.C.M.G. 

July  4,  1868. — Seizure  by  Maori  prisoners^  under  the  leadership  of  Te  Kooti, 
of  the  schooner  '*  Ri^eman,*'  and  their  escape  from  the  Chatham  Islands. 

July  12,  1868."Night  attack  by  Natives  oo  redoubt  at  Turuturu  Mokai. 
Sub-Inspector  Ross  and  seven  Europeans  killed.  Nativ^es  driven  off  by  the 
arrival  of  a  force  under  Major  Von  Tempsky. 

Aug.  8,  1668.— Pureuit  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Wbitmore  of  escaped  Chatham 
Island  prisoners,  cmd  indecisive  engagomeot  in  the  gorge  of  the  Huake  Ture. 

Aug.  21,  1868.— Attack  on  Ngutu-o-te-Manu  by  foroe  under  Lieut. -Colonel 
McDonnell.     Defeat  of  Natives  ;  four  Europeans  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

Sept.  7,  1868.— Engagement  in  hush  at  Ngutii  o-te-Manu.  Major  Von 
Tempsky,  Captains  Buck  and  Palmer,  Lieutenants  Hunter  and  Hastings,  and 
fourteen  men  ktlled. 

Oct.  19,  1868.— Bishop  Selwyn  left  New  Zealand. 

Nov.  7»  1868.— Attaok  on  Moturoa.  Repulse  of  Colonial  Forces,  with  severe 
lots. 

Nov.  10,  1868.-^Ma8sacre  of  thirty- two  Europeans  at  Poverty  Bay  by  To 
Kooti's  band  of  Natives,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Chatham  Islands. 

Nov.  24,  1866,  Doc.  3,  1868.  Dec.  5,  1668,— Engagements  between  friendly 
Natives  and  rebels  under  To  Kootl,  at  Patutahi,  Poverty  Bay  district. 

Jan.  5,  1860.— Assault  on  and  capture  of  Ngatapa  Pa,  Poverty  Bay  district, 
after  a  siege  of  six  days,  by  the  Colonial  Forces  of  Europeans  and  friendly 
Natives.  Dispersion  and  pursuit  of  Te  Kooti's  band.  More  than  136  rebel 
Natives  were  killed. 

Feb.  13,  1869. — Treacherous  murder  of  the  Eev.  John  Whitely  and  seven 
other  Europeans  at  the  White  Olifls,  TaranaM. 
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Feb.  18,  1869.— Aitack  by  rebel  NativeB  od  a  forftgiDgp&rty  al  Eftr&kft  Flalj 
one  flerge&nt  ftod  six  meo  killed. 

Mm*  3t  1S6D, — Termmation  o[  PaDftma  maO-eervioe. 

M&r.  13,  1S69.— Attack  on  and  defeat  of  Titokowaro's  force  at  Otaato. 

April  10, 1869,— Native  pa  at  Mohaka  takeo  by  Te  Kooti,  who  kiUed  forty 
fnendly  Natives  and  eoveral  Europeans  in  the  neighbourhood. 

April  12, 1869.— First  arrival  of  H.E.H.  tho  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  WellitJi- 
ton.in  H.M.S.  "  Galatea/' 

May  B,  1869.— Surprise  and  capture  of  Abiketeru  and  Oftm&ra  Teaogi  Pw, 
VVftiwera  country.     Defeat  of  Te  Kooti. 

Jane  13,  1S69,— Surrender  to  Major  Noake  and  Mr.  Bootb^  R.M.1  of  the 
chief  Tairua,  with  122  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Pakakohe  Tribe,  near 
Wanganui. 

June  24,  1B69.— Deloat  of  Mr.  S^Hord'a  Ministry  on  m  want-of-confidanoe 
motion. 

June  28, 1869.- Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premierabip  of  Mr.  W. 
Fox. 

Sept.  3,  1869.— An  Aot  passed  providing  Government  life  ittaaranoe  woA 
annuities. 

Oct.,  1869. — Seventy-four  prisoners  from  the  bands  of  Te  Kooti  and  Titoko 
warn  Bentenoed  to  death,  after  trial,  for  treason.  The  sentences  of  seventy'thme 
were  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  various  terms, 

Oct-  4,  I860.— Pourere  Pa  stormed  and  taken  by  Lieut- Colonel  McDonnell, 
with  a  mixed  force  of  Europeans  and  Natives. 

Jan.,  1870.— Throe  hundred  friendly  Natives  under  Topia,  and  three  ban- 
dred  under  Major  Kfipa  (known  as  Kemp),  started  up  the  Wanganui  River  1 
pursuit  of  Te  Kooti,  who  retreated  into  the  Urewera  country. 

Jan,  25,  1870,  —Capture  of  Tapapa  Pa,  occupied  by  Te  Kooti. 

Feb.  24,  1870.— The  last  detachment  of  the  Imperial  troops  left  the  coIodj. 

Mar.  25. 1870.— Major  KepajWith  Native  force,  captured  the  position  held  by 
Te  Kooti  at  Maraetahi,  in  Urewera  country  ;  nineteen  rebels  killed  and  sevenkj- 
tbree  of  Te  Kooti 's  men  taken  prisoners.  Te  Kooti  escaped  with  twenty 
followers. 

Mar.  26, 1870.— Commencement  of  San  Francisco  mail-service, 

June  28,  1870.— Enunciation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  public 
works  policy  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Vogel, 

July,  1870.— Thirty  prisoners  of  Te  Kootl's  band  sentenced  to  death.  The 
sentences  were  commuted  to  penal  servitude. 

Aug.  27,  1870.— Arrival  in  Wellington  of  H.H.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  id 
H. M.S. '' Galatea/'    Second  visit. 

Sept.  12,  1870.— An  Act  passed  to  establish  the  New  Zealand  University. 

Sep.  12,  1870.— The  Land  Transfer  Act  passed,  to  simplify  the  title  to  laa^ 
and  dealings  with  real  estates, 

Oct.  6,  1870. —Southland  Province  reunited  with  Otago. 

Deo.  5,  1B70.— Honiani  tc  Puni,  the  chief  of  the  Ngatiawasi  a  statmoh  1 
of  the  Europeans,  died  at  Pi  tone,  near  Wellington^  aged  ninety  years. 

Mar.,  1871.— Commence  men  t  of  railway -construction  under  the  pnblit- 
works  policy. 

Aug.  4,  1671,— Death  of  Tamati  Waka  Nene,  the  groat  Ngapuhi  chief  and 
friend  of  the  Europeans. 

Nov.,  1871.— Capture  of  the  notorious  rebel  Kereopa,  the  mardei«t  of  tba 
Rev.  Mr.  Volkner,  by  the  Ngatiporous. 

Jan.  5,  1872.— ^Ezeoution  of  Kereopa  at  Napier. 

Jan.,   1872.— Remission  of  sentences  on  fifty-eight  Native  pri8ozi«is  1 
undergoing  imprisonment  for  rebellion. 

Feb.  22,  1872.— Visit  of  William  King,  the  Maori  chief  of  Waitara,  to  Nt 
Plymouth,  and  resumption  of  amicable  relations  with  the  Europeans. 

May  9,  1872. — A  general  tbankBgivingday  for  the  recovery  of  H.R.H.  lllft_ 
Prince  of  Wales, 

Sept,  6, 1872.— Defeat  and  reBignation  of  Mr.  Fox's  Ministry. 
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Sept.  10,  1872. — AppointmeBt:  of  a  Ministry  UDder  the  premiership  of  the 
Hon,  E.  W.  Stafford. 

Oct.  4, 1BT2.— De£eat  of  the  Stafford  Ministry  oa  &Tote  of  wAnt  of  oonffdeace 
moved  by  Mr.  Vogel. 

Oct.  Ill  1872. —Appointment  of  &  Ministry  under  the  premierahlp  of  the 
Hon.  G.  M.  Waterhouae,  M.UC 

Oot.  11,  1873.— First  appointment  of  Mfton  chiefs  (two)  to  he  member*  of  the 
LegislfttiTe  Council. 

Oct*  25,  1872— The  Public  Trust  Office  Act  passed. 

■        Jan.,  1873. — Establishment  of  the  Now  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 
Mar.  3,  1873.— The  Hon.  W.  Fox  appointed  Premier  on  the  resignation  of 
that  office  by  the  Hon.  G.   M.  Waterhonse,  the  other  members  of  the  Ministry 
being  confirmed  in  their  offices. 

Mar.  19,  1873.— Departure  of  Governor  Sir  G.  F.  Bowen,G.C.M.G. 

Mar.  21,  1873. — Assumption  of  the  Government  by  Sir  G.  A.  Aroey»  Chief 
Justice,  as  Administrator. 

April  8,  1873.~RfiBignfttion  of  the  premierBhip  by  the  Hon.  W.  Fox*  on  the 
return  of  the  Hon.  J,  Vcgel,  O.M.G.,  from  Auntralia.  Appoiotment  of  Mr,  Vogel 
as  Premier,  the  other  Miniaters  being  ^otiffrmed  in  their  offices. 

June  14,  1873.— Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  J.  Fergusson,  P.O. 

■         Aug.  22,  1874. — The  Imprisonment  for  Debt  Abolition  Act  passed. 
Nov.  27t  1874.— Sir  James  FergUAson  loft  New  Zealand. 
Doc.  3,  1874. — Arrival  of  Governor  the  Marquis  of  Normanby»  P/C. 

1874.-31,774  immigrants  were  introduced  this  year  under  the  immigration 
and  pnblio-worki^  policy. 

Jan,  3,  1875.— Visit  of  Sir  Donald  McLean  to  the  Maori  king;  reaumptioo 
of  amicable  relations. 

July  6t  1875. — Resignation  of  the  Ministry^  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
Sir  J.  Vogel,  K.C  M.G.>  in  England,  and  his  being  uu able  to  attend  the  session 
of  Parliament.  Reccnstitution  thereof,  under  the  premiership  of  tho  Hon.  Dr. 
Pollen,  M.L.O. 

July,  1875. — Establishment  of  the  Union  Steam  Shipping  Company  of  New 
Zealand. 

1875.-18,324  immigrants  were  introduced  this  year  under  the  immigration 
and  pnbliC'Works  policy. 

Ool.  1%  1875. --The  Abolition  of  Provinces  Aot  passed. 

Feb.  15,  187G.— Resignation  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Pollen's  Ministry,  and  recon- 
fltitution  under  the  premiership  of  Sir  J.  Vogel*  K.O.M.G. 

Feb.  18,  1B76.— Completion  of  the  work  of  laying  the  telegraph  cable  between 
New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales. 

June,  1876.— Death  of  Dr.  Isaac  Ear!  Feat  hers  ton,  while  acting  as  Agent- 
General  for  the  colony  in  England.  He  was  the  first  to  hold  that  office^  and  had 
previously  been  Superinteudent  of  the  Province  of  Wellington  from  the  time  of 
the  first  establishmeot  of  provincial  representative  institutions. 

Sept.  1,  1876.— Resignation  of  Sir  J.  Vogel'e  Ministry  in  view  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  J.  Vogel  as  Agent-Geueral.  Formation  of  a  Ministry  under  the 
premiership  of  Major  Atkinfion, 

Sept.  13,  1 876.— Resignation  of  Major  Atkinson's  Ministry  in  consequenoe  of 
doubts  being  entertained  as  to  the  constitutional  position  thereof.  ReooQ' 
struction  of  the  Ministry  under  the  premiorship  of  Major  Atkinson. 

Nov.  1,  1870.—"  The  Abolition  of  Provinces  Act»  1875,**  came  into  full  opera- 
tion. Complete  abolition  of  provincial  iustitutions.  The  colony  subdivided  Into 
counties  and  municipa!  boroughs. 

Oct.  8,  1877-^Defoat  of  the  Atkinson  Ministry  on  a  vote  of  want  of  oonfl- 
denoe  moved  by  Mr.  Lamach. 

Oct.  15,  1877  —Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Sir 
George  Grey,  K  C.B. 

Nov.  29,  1877. ^Tbe  Education  Act,  providing  for  the  free  and  compulsory 
eduoation  of  children,  passed. 

April  11,  1S76.— Bishop  Selwyn  died,  in  England. 
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Feb,  29,  1879.— Departure  of  Governor  the  Mftrquia  of  Normanby,  P.O. 

Mar.»  1879.— Removal  of  eur^eyora  Irom  the  Waimate  Plama  by  K^livM 
acting  under  Te  Wbiti's  otders. 

Mar.  27,  1879.— Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  Hercules  G.  R.  RoblnBon»  G.C.M.G. 

May  35.  1S79.— The  Natives  from  Paribaka,  by  order  of  Te  Whiti,  begui 
plouffbing  up  lands  occupied  by  Europaana. 

June,  1879,— AneBt  of  1  BO  of  these  NativeA  for  causing  diatarbanoeB. 

July  29,  1879. — Defeat  of  the  Grey  Ministry  on  an  amendment  to  the  Addieea 
in  Reply,  moved  by  Si?  William  Foi,  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliameot 

Oct.  3,  1679.^Defeat  and  subsequent  resignation  of  Sir  George  Grey's 
Ministry. 

Oct.  6,  1879*— Appointment  of  a  Ministfy  under  the  premiership  of  the  Hon. 
John  Hal]  4 

Dec.  19,  1879.- An  Act  passed  to  assess  property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Dec.  19,  1879.— The  Triennial  Parliament  Act  passed. 

Dec.  19,  1S79. — An  Act  passed  to  qualify  every  resident  male  of  twenty-oo« 
years  of  age  and  up  wards  to  vote. 

June,  1880.-- First  portion  of  the  Maori  prisoners  released  by  the  GovofO* 
ment. 

Sept,  9,  1880,— Departure  of  Governor  Sit  Heroulea  G.  R.  RobinMO, 
G.O.M.O. 

Oct.  1880. — Release  of  the  last  portion  of  the  Maori  prisoners. 

Oct.  26,  IBSO.^Sir  Franois  Dillon  Bell  appointed  AgentGeneraL 

Nov.  29»  1680— Arrival  of  Goveruor  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon,  G.C.M.Q. 

April  29,  18t!L— **  Tararua,"  steamer,  wrecked  ;  130  lives  lost. 

June  26, 1881.— Severe  earthquakes  in  Wellington. 

Nov.  5,  1S81. — March  of  force  of  Conatabulary  and  Volunteers  on  Parihakft* 
and  arrest  of  Te  Whiti  and  Tohu,  without  bloodshed. 

Feb.  15,  1882.— First  shipment  of  froaen  meat  made  from  Port  Chalmeit. 
(See  Year-book,  1893,  p.  192.) 

April  21,  1882.— Resignation  {during  the  recess)  of  the  Hon.  J.  Hall't 
Mioiitry,  and  its  reconstruct  ion  under  the  premiership  of  the  Hon.  F» 
Whi  taker,  MX,C. 

June  23,  1882.— Departure  of  Governor  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon. 

June  24,  1882.- Assumption  of  the  Government  by  Sir  J.  Prendergast,  Ohiaf 
Jnstioe. 

Jan.  20,  1883.— Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jetvoifl>  G.C.M.G.,  O.B, 

Jan.  26,  1883.— A  direct  line  of  steam-comtDunioation  between  England  and 
New  Zealand  iQaugurated  by  the  New  Zealand  Shippiog  Company. 

Feb.  13, 1883>—  Proclamation  of  amnesty  to  Maori  political  o^enders. 

Feb.  19, 1883,— Liberation  of  Te  Whiti  and  Tohu, 

Sept.  2S,  1S63. — Resignation  of  the  o£^€e  of  Premier  and  his  seat  in  thi 
Ministry  by  the  Hon.  F.  Whitaker,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Hon,  Major  H. 
A.  Atkinson  to  be  Premier,  the  members  of  Mr.  Whitaker'a  Ministry  being 
confirmed  in  their  offloes. 

June  11,  1884.— Defeat  of  Major  Atkinson's  Government. 

June  27, 1684.- Dissolution  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Aug.  IG,  i884.^1iesiguation  of  Major  Atkinson's  Ministry  in  oonpequence  of 
the  result  of  the  general  eleotion.  Formation  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premidr- 
ship  of  Mr.  Robert  Stout. 

Aug.  20,  1834.— Defeat  of  Mr.  Stout's  Ministry  by  an  amendment,  expreaslfs 
of  want  of  confidence,  to  the  Address  in  Reply  being  carried. 

Aug.  28,  1884. —Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Major 
Atkinson. 

Aug.  20,  1884. --Defeat  of  Major  Atkinson's  Ministry  on  a  vole  of  want  of 
oonfidence. 

Sept.  3,  1884.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Mr. 
Robert  Stout. 

Nov.  8,  18S4. — An  Act  passed  to  enable  certain  loans  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government  to  be  cod  verted  into  inscribed  stock  and  the  aoorued  sinking  fundi 
fo/©aied. 
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Aug.  1,  1885.— The  New  Zealand  Industrial  Exhibition  opened  ftt 
Wellington. 

June  10,  1886,— Voloanio  eruption  a  at  Tarawera,  and  destruction  of  the 
famed  Pink  and  White  Terracea ;  101  Uvea  loat. 

May  28,  1887*— Defeat  of  Sir  Robert  Stout's  Miuietry. 

July  15>  1887.— Diaaolution  of  the  General  A88embly»  after  prorogation»  on 
the  10th  Jane, 

J  July  21,  1887.— A  Froclamation  issued  deotaring  the  ICermadoc  lalandd  to  he 
ftnnezed  to  and  form  part  of  the  Oolony  of  New  Zealand. 

Oct.  8,  1897.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premierabip  of  Majof 
H,  A«  AtkinHon,  Sir  Robert  StouVs  Ministry  having  resigned  in  oonsequenoe  oi\ 
the  reault  of  tbe  election. 

Dec.  19,  1337. — An  Aot  passed  to  reduce  the  number  of  members  of  tha 
House  of  RepreBeiitativeB,  after  the  expiration  of  the  General  Assembly  then 
titling,  to  Heventy-four,  including  four  Maori  repreaentativea. 

Dec.  23,  1337.^ The  Australian  Naval  Du fence  Act,  being  an  Act  to  provide 
for  the  eatabliHhment  of  an  additional  naval  force  on  tbe  Australian  station,  afc^ 
the  jomt  oharga  of  Ibe  Imperial  and  the  several  Colanial  Governmenta,  w 
passed  by  tbe  New  Zealand  Legialature. 

Oct.  27,  1883,— Pormul  Proclamation  of  British  Protectorate  of  Cook  group 
of  ialandSi  by  Captain  Bourkei  R.N*,  of  H,M.S,  *'  Hyacintb/' 

Mar.  22.  ISS^.—Departure  of  Governor  Sir  W.  P.  D.  Jervoia,  Q.O.M.G,,  O.B., 
from  the  colony. 

Mar.  23,  1339, — Assumption  of  the  Govern  men  t  by  Sir  Jamea  Prendergast* 

May  2, 1889.— Arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Oiiglow,  G.C.M.G, 

Sept,  2.  1889,— Electors  prohibited  by  statute  from  voting  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  electorate  at  auy  election  for  tbe  House  of  Representatives. 

Nov.  26.  1889. — Opening  of  South  Seaa  Exhibition,  Dunedin. 

Dec.  5,  189U. — First  election  of  membera  of  the  House  of  RepreBentativea 
cinder  a  practical  manbood  auffrage.  and  on  tbe  one-man  one-vote  principle. 

Jan.  24,  1891. — Notificatiou  by  Governor  of  acceptation  of  reajgnation 
(during  tbe  recess)  of  the  Hon.  Sir  H.  A.  Atkinson's  MiniBtry.  Appointment  of 
a  MiniBtry  under  the  premiership  of  the  Hon.  John  Ballauce* 

April  22,  1391.— Proclamation  by  Governor  of  New  Zealaud  to  iuhabitanta  at 
RaJTOtonga  of  appoiDtmeot  of  Bntiab  Reeideut  for  the  Protectorate  of  the  Cook 
islaada. 

May  25,  1891.— Adhesion  of  Australia  to  Postal  Union. 

Aug.  19,  1891.— Labour-laws :  Paaaing  of  Employera'  Liability  Aot  1882 
Amendment  Act, 

Aug.  29»  1891.- Labour -laws:  Pa&sing  of  Truck  Act,  to  prohibit  payment  of 
wages  in  goods  or  otberwifle  than  in  money. 

Sept.  8^  1S91.— 'Paeslug  of  Land  aud  fncome  Asseasmeiit  Act  for  purposes 
of  taxation,  and  repeal  of  property*  tax. 

Sept.  21,  1891.— Labour  laws:  Paaaiug  of  an  Aot  for  supervising  and  rega- 
lating  of  factories  and  i^ork rooms.     [Repealed  by  Act  of  1894.] 

Jan.  19,  1392. — Ekctoral  diatncts  of  tiie  oolony  based  on  population  aa 
asoertained  by  tbe  reauks  of  the  census  of  1891  proclaimed. 

Fob.  2,  1892.— Departure  of  Governor  the  Earl  of  Onslow. 

Feb.  25,  1892.— Asaumption  of  tbe  Government  by  Sir  Jamea  Prendergaati 
Chief  Justice. 

June  7.  1892. — Arrival  ol  Governor  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  G.C.M.G. 

June  28,  1892.~Death  of  Sic  H.  A.  Atkinson,  K.O*M,Q,,  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  previously  four  times  Premier. 

Oct.  1,1892. — Labuurlawar  Paaaing  of  Contractors*  and  Workmen's  Lien 
Aot. 

October  8,  1892.— Passing  of  Dairy  fnduHtry  Aot.  [Repealed  by  Aot  of 
1894.] 

Oct.  11,  1892. — Passing  of  drst  Land-tax  and  Income-tax  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  Assessment  Aot  of  previous  year. 

Oct.  11,  1892.— ''Land  Aot,  1392":  Lease  in  Perpetuity  without  revaluation 
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system  introduced :    ocoupivtioD  with  right  of  purchase :    optional  metfaod  of  ' 
selection  :  Bmi^ll  farms  aBBociations. 

Oct.  8,  1892.— ''Land  for  SetUcmenta  Act,  1692/' autboriitiiig  piitehaM  of 
lande  trom  individualB  for  purposee  of  BabdivisioD.  [Bepealed  by  Act  of  1894. 
Set]  poat.^ 

April  19,  1893.— Obeviot  Estate  taken  over  by  GovemmeDt  under  ibe  Land 
and  Income  Aaaeiasmaitfe  Aot 

ApHl  27,  1893.— Death  of  Hon.  John  Ballatjce,  Premier  of  New  Zealand. 

Mtiv  1,  1693  — KfBtguation  of  the  Ministry  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  Eon.  John  BaDnnce,  and  appointment  of  a  new  Ministry  under  the 
premierbhip  of  the  Hon,  R.  J.  Seddon. 

June  23,  1693.— Death  of  Sir  William  Fox,  K.C.M.G.;  four  time«  Premier  o* 
New  Zealand. 

Sept.  2,  1893.— PaEBing  of  Bank-note  Issue  Aot,  to  make  bank-notes  a  firti 
charge  on  aseetg  and  to  enable  the  Qovemment  to  declare  them  to  be  a  legal 
tender^  Sic. 

Bept.  8,  1893, — The  LpgiBlativc  Counci)  of  New  Zealand  passed,  by  a  majority 
of  two^  the  Bill  conferring  the  franchif©  on  women, 

Sept.  14, 1893. — BankR  and  BankerR  Act  Amendment  Act  passed,  to  penml  1 
of  m crease  of  capital  by  issue  of  new  shareF, 

Sept.  19;  1893.—''  The  Electoral  Aot,  1893/'  extending  franchise  to  wotn^ML 

Oct,  2. 1893.— Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Act  passed  :  New  licenses  to  be 
lltrantod  subject  to  ibe  votee  of  the  electors  :  reduction  or  abolition  of  lioensei  if 
^desired. 

Oet.  6,  1893,— Paaaing  of  '*  Criminal  Code  Act,  1893." 

Oct.  6,  1893.— LabourlaWH :  Pa»Bing  of  '^  Workmen  *8  Wages  Act,  1893/' 

Oct,  G,  1893. — Native  Land  Purchaae  and  Acquisition  Act. 

Oct.  20,  1893.--Sir  James  PrendorgaBt  appointed  temporarily  Deputy  of  the 
Governor. 

Nov.  28,  1893. — A  general  election  took  place,  being  the  first  oooMon  OB 
which  women  exerciBed  the  franchise. 

Dec.  28,  1B93— Death  of  Right  lie  v.  Dr.  Henry  John  Chitty  Harper,  for* 
,  merly  BiBhop  of  Chrietchurch  and  Primate  of  New  Zealand. 

Mar.  19,  1894.— Sir  James  Prendergast  appointed  temporarily  Deputy  of  Ibe 
I  Governor, 

June  30,  1894. — Paasing  of  Act  to  extend  operation  of  Bank-note  Issue  Ad* 
f  and  another  Act  to  control  the  transfer  of  bank  shares. 

June  SO,  1894.—'' Bank  of  New  Zealand  Share  Guarantee  Act,  1694/'  to 
guarantee  ppecial  isfBUe  of  EharcB  to  amount  of  £2,000,000.  and  purchase  of  Afiscfei 
Estates  Company  bv  Aaaets  Board.     |  Amended  on  July  20,] 

July  20,  1894.— Pasfiing  of  an  Act  to  limit  number  of  bank  directors  and 
power  of  fihareholdem  to  transfer  their  sharcR. 

Aug.  21,  1894. — Labour  laws :  PasMing  of  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment, 

Aug.  31  ^  1894.— Labour-laws  :  Passing  of  an  Act  to  encourage  the  formatioD 
of  induBtriaJ  unions  and  associations,  and  ta  facilitate  the  settlement  of  indui> 
trial  disputes  by  oonoiliation  and  arbitration 

Oct.  16,  1894.—"  Now  Zealand  Consols  Aot,  1894." 

Oct.  18,  1894.—"  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Aot,  1894/' for  relief  of 
settlers  burdened  by  high  charges  of  interest,  &c. 

Oct.  IB,  1694 —Passing  of  '*  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  1894,**  auihorising 
acquisition  of  private  lands  for  purposes  of  eettlement,  with  compulsory  powers. 
and  repealing  Act   of    1892;    also   "Lands  Improvement   and  Native   Laods 
(Aoquisition  Aot,  1894.'' 

Oct,  18,  1894.^Labaur  laws:  Passing  of  "Shops  and  Shop-aiflistatit*  AoK 
1894,**  for  limiting  hours  of  biiBinesH  in  Bhopa, 

Got.  23,  1894.— Passing  of  "Banking  Act,  1894." 

Oct.  23,  1894. — Dairy  Industry  Act,  to  regulate  manufacture  of  butter  and 
'  cheese,  with  inFpecfcion  and  grading  for  export,  and  provide  for  purity  of  milk. 

Oct.  28,  1B94.— Wreck  of  s.s.  *'Wairarapa"  at  Great  Barner  Island;  135 
tivos  lost. 
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Mat,  29t  1895.— Doafch  of  Right  Reverend  Andrew  Burn  Suter,  D-D.,  formerly 
Biahop  of  Nekon^  and  Fdmate  of  New  Zealimd, 

Maj  27,  1895. — Goverimient  asBumed  maDagement  of  the  Midland  Bail  way. 

Aug.  3,  1896.— Death  of  C  W.  Richmond,  Puisne  Judge  of  Wellington. 

Aug.  20,  1805. — Truatees  cemetenes  authorised  to  provide  for  oremation  ol 
dead. 

Sept.  4,  1895.— ''Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  Banking  Act,  1895,"  providing 
lor  writing  off  paid-op  oapital  with  proceeds  of  first  call  on  reserve  liability. 
Also  for  new  capital  and  ABsota  Realisation  Board,  See,  Also  to  purchaf^e  buaineaa 
of  any  other  bank. 

Sept.  20,  1895.- Labotii4awB :  Passing  of  an  Act  to  regulate  attachment  of 
WAges. 

Sept.  20,  1895.— Labour-laws  ;  Pflssing  of  Servants'  Registry  Office  Aot, 

S«pt.  20,  1895 —"  Family  Homea  Proteotion  Act,  1895,"  to  secure  homea 
for  the  people  and  to  prevent  them  from  mortgage  or  sale  for  debt. 

Oct.  IBt  1695.— Amended  tariff  passed. 

Oct.  31,  1895.— bank  of  New  Zealand  and  Banking  Act  Amendment  Act : 
Sale  of  Colonial  Bank  biisinesa  to  Bejok  of  New  Zealand. 

Dec.  20,  1895.— Appointment  of  Sit  F,  A.  Buckley ,  K.C.M.G.,  as  a  Judge  ol 
Supreme  Court. 

Jan.  10,  18^0.— Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves  appointed  Agent-General  in  London. 

Mar.  2G,  1896. — Bninner  Mine  eiplc^aion ;  sixty-seven  deaths, 

April  12,  1896.— General  census  of  colony  taken  for  Sunday  nigbt. 

May  18,  1896,— Death  of  Sir  Patrick  Buckley,  K.O.M.G. 

July  11,  189G.— Appointment  of  Mr.  W.  B,  Edwards  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

July  19,  1896.— Death  of  Hon.  Robert  Pharazyn,  M.L.C- 

Aug,  2,  1896.— Death  of  James  Edward  FitzGeraid,  C.M.G.,  CootToUor  and 
Auditor  General. 

Oct.  16,  1896. — Land  for  Settlements  Act  amended:  Special  provision  mado 
for  diapoftal  of  highly  improved  lands  acquired :  preferenoe  given  to  landless 
people  :  Boards  may  select  applicants,  <Seo. 

Oct.  17.  1S96.— Alteration  of  franchise  by  abolition  of  non-residential  or 
property  qualification. 

Oct,  17,  189G.— Government  Valuation  of  Land  Act  passed. 

Dec,  4,  1896.— Geoeral  election  of  members  of  Houae  of  Bepresentatlves 
for  the  new  districts  as  fixed  by  the  Representation  Commisaionera  on  basis  of 
Censua,  1896. 

Feb.  6,  1897.— Departure  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  G.O.M.G. 

Feb.  B,  1697-^Bir  James  Prondergaat  Administrator  of  Government. 

June  22,  1897. — Diamond  Jubilee  of  reign  of  Her  Majeaty  Queen  Victoria. 
Hon.  R.  J.  Soddon,  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  called  tc  Privy  Council,  on  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  England  with  contingent  New  Zoaland  Forces. 

July  29,  1897.  — Wreck  of  s.s.  '*  Tasmania  "  at  Mabia  Peninsula;  ten  lives 
lost. 

Aug.  10,  X897.— The  Earl  of  Ranfurly  assumed  office  as  Governor. 

Dee.  22,  1897.— Act  to  establish  at  Wellington  the  Victoria  OoUeget  in 
connection  with  the  New  Zealand  University. 
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Courts — continued,  Pn^ 
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Orchards         ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  415,491 
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Boot-crops      ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     476 

Seeds               ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  479 

Sugar-beet       ...                  ...  ...  ..  ...     482 

Tobacco           ...                 ...                  ..  ...  ...  ...     415 

Turnips           ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...  415,476 

Wheat              ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  411,473 

In  Australasian  Colonies  ...  ...  ...  412 

Customs  Duties,  Rates  levied  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       63 

Revenue  from                     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     824 

Proportion  of  Taxation  in  Australasian  Colonies  derived  from,  1896        ...     404 

Cutting-out  of  Timbers             ...  ...  ...  ...  ..     498 

Cyanide  Process,  The                ...  ...                  ..  ...  361,515 

Cjanide  Process  Gk>ld-extraction  Act  ...  ...  ...  ..515 

Cycle  Works          ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     267 
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Dairy  Produce,  Output  of  .     ...  ...  ...  ...  255,376 

Factory  System                  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     503 

Q-rading          ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     505 

Milk,  Prices  paid  for         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     503 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Number  of  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     152 

In  Australasian  Colonies  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     153 

Numbers  at  last  Census  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     162 
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l>eaf  and  Dwoah—oofUi^ued.  Page 

Occupations  of                 ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  162 

Deaf-mutes,  Institution  for      ...                ...                 ...                 ...  ...  179 

Death,  Averaee  Age  at            ...                ...                ...                ...  ...  133 

Causes  of       ...                 ...                ...                 ...                ...  ...  134 
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From  Cancer ...                 ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  144 

Congenital  Defects           ...                 ...                ...                 ...  ...  144 

Neryous  Diseases              ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  146 

Prom  Phthisis                   ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  142 

From  Typhoid  Fever       ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  140 

In  Four  Principal  Cities  ...                 ...                ...                 ...  ...  131 

In  Principal  Cities  of  Australasia       ...                 ...                 ...  ...  132 

Deaths                   ...                ...                ...                ...                ...  ...  130 

At  Tarious  Age-periods    ...                 ...                 ...                ...  ...  183 

Inquests  on    ...                 ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  195 
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Of  Infants  to  erery  100  Births           ...                 ...                 ...  ...  132 

Of  Publicans,  Ac.              ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  141 

Violent           ...                 ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  146 

Debt,  General  GK>Ternment  (see  Public  Debt)             ...                 ...  ...  892 

Of  Local  Bodies                ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  216,217 
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Defences,  Military  and  Nayal — 

Administration  ;  Artillery,  Permanent  Militia ;  Cadet  Corps,  Volunteers ; 
Capitation ;    Cavalry,   Volunteers ;    Engineers,   Volunteers ;    Enrol- 
ment, Ac. ;  Expenditure  and  Maintenance ;  Field  Artillery,  Volun- 
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Rifles,  Volunteers ;    Naval  Artillery,  Volunteers ;  Ordnance,  Arms, 

Ac.;  Rifle  Corps,  Volunteers ;  Torpedo  Corps,  Permanent  Militia   ...  50 

Deferred-payment  System,  Land  taken  up  on  ...  ...         380,381,422 

Deformed               ...                 ...                 ...                  ••  ...  ...  157 

Degree  of  Education               ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  164 

Demand  for  Wood -paving,  &c.                   ...                 ...  ...  ...  499 
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Of  Gold  in  New  Zealand.     (See  Tear-book,  1894,  p.  348.) 
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Districts,  Militia  and  Volunteer                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  50 

Divorce,  Petitions  and  Decrees  for  Ten  Tears              ...  ...  ...  184 
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Exports,  Imports  and — continued.  Page 
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Ghraying-dookt  and  Patent  Slips — continued. 

Ljttelton  Dock  and  Patent  Slip 
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Hawke's  Bay  Land  District— General  Description;  Communication;  Pastoral 
Industries  ;  Agricultural  Pursuits  ;  Dairying  ;  Timber  and  other  Indus 
tries  ;  Climate  ;  Towns  ;  Crown  Lands ;  Natire  Lands 

Hawke's  Bay  Provincial  District :  Progress  in  Six  Years 
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In  Provincial  Districts 

Horse-power  employed  in  Manufactories  ... 

Hospitals 

Accommodation  and  Indoor  Patients 

General  Management 

Number  of  Districts 

Outdoor  Belief 

Revenues  of  Boards,  how  raised 

Hot  Springs  (see  Thermal  Springs) 

House  of  Representatiyes  (see  also  Corrigenda) 
Speakers  of  the 

Houses,  Licensed  ... 

Hydraulic  Gbld-mining  and  -dredging 

Idiots 

Illegitimate  Births  in  Australasian  Colonies 
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592 
418 
407 
335 
555 
115 
326 
26 
415 
487 
377 
377 

247  249 
147 
148 
147 
147 
148 
147 

516,  546 
15,30 
23 
196 

506,507 

...  156 
...  121 
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Immigration  and  Emigration  .,. 

Each  Auibralian  Colony  .., 

From  Uoited  Kingdom,  Aiietr&Iian  Coloniee^  and  other  Fl&ce« 

Ghun  by  net  Immigrftticpn  from  United  Kiiifdom  in  Ten  Yeftrt 

Nominating  Immigmtiln  dlecoDtinued 

Of  Cliineee 

Poll-tax  OB  Chinese 

To  United  Kingdom,  Austmlian  ColoQies,  ftnd  other  Coautriei 
Imports  and  Exports 

Each  AuitmlitiD  Colony,  1896  ♦,,  .,. 

Import  B — 

Beer,  Spirits,  and  Wine,  Conaumption  of 

Clothing,  &c.  ..,  ...  .,, 

Coal 

From  diffi?rent  Countriei,  1896-97,  Value*  of 
United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom  to  Austral asia 
Uttit^sd  atatei,  Ten  Yeftrt 

Inelmive  and  i^xclusiire  of  Specie,  Twelve  Yean  ... 

Into  AtisiralftBm 

Per  Head  of  Population  ,.♦ 

Spirits 

Sugar  and  Tea,  Imports  of 

Consumption  of,  per  Head  of  Population 

Tobttceo,  Consumption  of 

Value  of,  inclusive  and  oiclnsire  of  Specie,  for  Twelve  Years 
Per  Head  of  Populaiion,  Austraia«ian  Colonies 
Improved -farm  Seltlement*     ... 
ImproTemont  in  Education  of  the  People 
Inoome'tBX;  Lund  and 

Exemptions    ,.. 

Rates  of  Tax  ... 

YirldofTax,.. 
Incomti-tai  levied  ...  ,,,  ..4 

Land  and        >..  ...  .., 

I  noom  ee  and  Earnin  gs 

Indflbl^nesi  of  the  Auatralasian  Colonies 

Of  Local  Bodies 

For  Seventeen  Years ,. . 

To  Persons  outaide  Colony  ,.,  ,..  „, 

loduitriiil  Scliools 
lodustrial  Life  AsEtnranoe 

Indu»irie!i,  rariou^,  &i  in  1895-96.     (See  Manufactoriet  and  Works,  p. 
luEuenzfi  Dcatha  from  ...  '..,  .„  ,,. 

Inqueetfi,  Death       .  ...  ...  ,,*  4.. 

Nature  of  Verdict  on        ...  ,„  „, 

Fire 
Instruction,  SUte  ...  .«.  „, 

InsunincNp,  Qovernment  Life    ...  ... 

Insurance,  Life 

Companies  in  New  Zealand 

&aTemment  Life  ...  .,, 

Interchange,  Trade  nud 
Introduc'tory 

Area  of  the  AnMralanian  Colonies 
Colony  of  New  Zealand 

Boundaries  and  AreA  of  New  Zealand 
CoioDtsalion    ...  ...  ...  ... 
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Foveaax  Strait                  ...                ...  ...  ...  ...  13 

Glaciers  in  Middle  Island                   ...  ...  ...  ...  11 
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Iron  and  Brass  Foundries,  Machinists,  &o.,  Bstablishments  ...  ...  265 

Iron  Deposits  in  New  Zeidand                   ...  ...  ...  ...  510 

Iron,  Machinery,  &c.,  imported,  Value  of ...  ...  ...  ...  301 
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Itlimds,  Description  of  the — 
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Chatham         ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  6,  13 

Cook.     (See  Year-book,  lft95,  p.  456)  ...  ..  ...  6 

Eermadec        ...                 ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...  6,  13 

Middle            ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  6,  10 

North              ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  6,7 

Stewart           ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  6,  13 


Jubilee  Institution  for  the  Blind  ...  ...  ...  ...  179 

Judges,  Supreme  Court            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  IS 

Judicial                   ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  48 

Jury  Lists              ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  50 


Kauri-gum  Digging                   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     511 

Area  of  Fields                    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     511 

Earnings  of  Diggers          ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     511 

Number  of  Diggers           ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     511 

Kauri-gum  (Exported)             ...  ...  ...  ...  335,  511 

Average  Price  of               ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     335 

Quantities  and  Values  exported  ...  ...  ...  ...     336 

Kermadec  Islands  ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6,  13 

Labour — 

In  New  Zealand.     (See  Year-book,  1894,  p.  362.) 

Prices  of  ProTisions,  Live-stock,  ace.,  1897     ...  ...  291,292 

Wages,  Average  Bates  of  ...  ...  . .  293-296 

Labour-Laws.     (See  Year-book,  1894,  p.  220.) 
Labour  Legislation — 

Acts  of  Parliament  composing  ...  ...  ...  ...     297 

Remarks  on    ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     297 

Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  ...  ..  ...     297 

Coal-mines  Act          ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     299 

Conspiracy  Law         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     299 

Employers' Liability  ...  ...  ...     298 

Factories  Act             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     298 
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Labour  \M&^^»lation—eQmUnu4d. 
Reinarki  od — contintied. 

M  a8t«  r  and  Appr«ii  tioe 

SorraTkt«'  Rogiatrj  0flB(^8 

Shipping  ActA 

Sbope  mad  Shop^aBsiiLsDti 

Trade*- Union  Act 

WagM  Attachment   ... 
Liikes  .,. 
Lambing  AToraget...  ...  .«* 

Land — 

Acreage  of,  under  Crop      . . 

And  Income-tax 

Oroirn,  open  for  Selection  (See  Land  Dutricti) 

Fit  for  Agriculture  and  Pasture 

Graai'sown 

Held  aa  Pafltonil  Runs 

Held  AS  Small  Grazing^rune 

Held  ynde^r  Pastoral  and  Mjteellaneous  Lieaaei 

Holdings  tuken  up,  Ten  jeam 

Holdings  tiiken  up,  Sizes  of 

Improved  Farm  Settlements 

Ocou patio n  of 


PtSt 
290 


899 


4O7-410 
402,403.443 

-«,  U 

407-110 

,      »79 

380,381,43»i 

.      ^79 

..     880 

a67.«68 

S80,3St,4Sl 

379-382. 421 

On  Perpetual  Lease,  Ijease  in  Perpetuttj,  and  Occupation   with    Right 

of  Purchase  ..,  ..,  ..  ,.         380,381,422 

Hating  on  Unimproved  Value  .,.  .,.  ,..  .«     447 

Revenue  from  -  ..»  ...  ...  »».     887 

Sold  for  Ctish  ...  ,.,  ,.  ...880. 381. 422^429 

Sold  on  Deferred  Pajment*  . .  . . ,  380,  38 1 ,  422 

Taken  up  undt^r  various  Tenures,  Ten  yt»arB  .,.  3^,  881 

Taken  up  in  each  Land  District  ...  ...  ...  ,,     379 

Tat  ...  .  ..  ...  402,403,443 

Graduat-ed  ...  ».,  ...  .,.  403.446 

Village  Seltk>nierjts,  Land  held  ...  ...  483 

Village  Settlements,  sold  on  Deferred  Payments  And  for  Cash  380.  ditl,431 

Land  Diitnct*  in  the  Colony,   Descriptimi  of — Auckland.  576  ;  Cautorburr, 
619  i  Havvko'a  Bay,  592";  Marlborough,  *J04 ,  Nelson,  R09  ;  Otago,  628; 
Southland,  638  ;.  tarttnttki,  584  ;   Wdlington*  695  ;   Westlaud,  fil5. 
Land  for  Settlements  Act  ...  ...  .,     888 

Annual  Rental  under  ...  ...  ...  384 

Estates  offered  for  Seleotlou  during  Year  ended  31st  March,  1898  384 

Transactions  untlt^r  ...  ...  ...  ...  383 

Land-Law»,  Digest  of 

AdminiBtriiiion  ...  ...  ,#'»  ,.  437 

CliisitiOcution  of  Lands,  &C.  ...  ...  ...  428 

0 rasing- runs,  Small         ...  ...  ...  ...  ,..     Wl 

Improved -farm  Settlement's  ...  ...  ...  431 

Land  District*  and  Principal  Land  Offices  ...  ...  427 

Mode  of  Acquiring  Crown  Lands        ...  ...  ,.»  428 

Optional  Svs^em  of  Seleol ion  ...  ...  ,«,  128 

Cash  Tenure  ...  ...  ...  ..  429 

Leases  in  Perpetuity...  ...  ...  ...  4:9 

Occupation  with  Right  of  Purchase  ...  .».  .,     4!9 

Pastoral  RuQS  ...  ...  ...  ..  ,.     432 

Residence  and  ImproTement*  ,..  ...  ...  ,.      129 

Sin'ciiil-seltlemciit  Atftociations  ...  ...  ...  430 

Survey  Charges  on  Unaurvejed  Lands  ..,  ...  438 

Villttge-honicstead  Settlement*  ...  .,.  ...  431 

**  Land  Sgttlementi  Act,  1896,  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  " 
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Land  SjBtem  of  New  Zealand  ...                ...  ...  ...  ...  421 

Land-tax                ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  402,448 

Lands- 
Native,  Purchase  of  I  bj  Goremment  ...  ...  ...  ...  425 

Survey  Charges  on  Unsurreyed          ...  ...  ...  ...  438 

Land  under  Cultivation  in  Counties           ...  ...  ...  408,409 

Land-values — 

Beeults  of  AssessmenU,  1888  and  1891    '  ...  ...  ...  221 

Total  Valuations  in  Boroughs,  Counties,  Boad  and  Town  Distnots  ...  220 

Law  and  Crime     ...                ...                ...  ...  ...  ...  182 

Laws,  Difference  of,  between  England  and  New  Zealand.     (See  Year-book, 

1896,  p.  281.) 

Lead    ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  609 

Legislation,  Mining                  ...                ...  ...  ...  ..,  512 

Legislation,  Special  Banking  ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  277 

Legislative  Council                   ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  28 

Native  Member  of  the      ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  15 

Roll  of  Members  of  the  (see  also  Addenda)  ...  ...  ...  29 

** Legitimation  Act,  1894 "       ..                 ...  ...  ...  ...  122 

Letters  delivered  and  posted   ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  854 

Libraries,  Public       ...             ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  179 

Licenses  and  Licensed  Houses                    ...  ...  ...  ...  196 

Licenses — 

Issued  under  "  Ghuning  and  Lotteries  Act,  1881 "  ...  ...  420 

Number  and  Fees  paid     ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  196 

Proportion  to  Population                    ...  ...  ...  ...  196 

Licensing  Laws     ...                ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  198 

Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Act    ...  ...  ...  ...  198 

Annual  Foes  ...                ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  197 

Result  of  Polls  taken  in  December,  1896  ...  199, 200 

Revenue  from  Licenses    ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  196 

Life  Insurance  (see  also  State  Insurance),  Year  1896  ...  ...  ...  283 

Lighthouses,  Names  and  Number  of.  Colour,  Order,  Ac.  ...  ...  58 

Lincoln  Agricultural  College   ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  468 

List,  Official           ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ..  ...  32 

Lists,  Jury                                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  50 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions            ...  ...  ...  ...  179 

Live-stock.     (See  also  Sheep  and  Cattle)  .. .  ...  ...  370,484 

Average  Prices  of              ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...  291 

Export  of       ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  328,340 

In  Australasian  OoloDies  ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  373 

Living,  Cost  of      ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  288 

Average  Consumption  per  Head  of  Foods,  &c.    ...  ...  ...  289 

In  various  Countries         ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...  288 

Loans — 

Expenditure,  1897-98       ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  389 

For  Advances  to  Settlers  ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  390 

General  Government.     (See  Public  Debt.)  ...  ...  392 

Of  Local  Bodies,  Outstanding,  at  various  Rates  of  Interest    ...  ...  218 

Of  Local  Bodies,  Net  Indebtedness    ...  ...  ...  ...  217 

Local  Bodies — 

Cost  of  Management         ...                 ...  ...  ...  215,216 

Expenditure  of                  ...                 ...  ...  ...  216.216 

Indebtedness  ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  2\7 

Seventeen  Years        ...                ...  ...  ...  ...  212 

Number  of     ...                ...                ...  ...  ...  ...  211 

Outstanding  Loans  at  various  Rates  of  Interest  ...  ...  ...  218 

Property  in.  Value  of       ...                 ...  ...  ...  220,221 
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Local  Bodiee — continued. 

Rft toe  collected  in  Serenteen  YeftM  ...  ,..  ,..                   .,     SlS 
ReTenue  and  £xp<^ndiiure  of  BoroQghfi,  Coutitiee,  DminiLge  Board.  H^r* 

bour  Bonrds,  RiTer  Bonrds,  Eofuf  Boarde,  Town  Boards  ..  215,  Sli 

Taxation  by    *.. 

Local-Option  Poll  (1896) 

Lucenie                   ..♦                 ,.,  ..,  ,.♦  ,„ 

Luuarj                    ,♦,                   -  ...  ,,* 

Lurmtic  AajKimB  ...                  ...  ,..  ...  ,..                   .,,     146 

LunntW,  Proportion  of  ...  .»,  ...                          1S5 

AgpB  of           ...                   ,,  ,,.  ,.,  ,.,                   ..     155 

In  A untralasian  Colonies,  1B91  ...  .,.  ...                         la$<] 

In  Unitpd  Kingdom          ...  ...  ,.t  *..                          15 


Magi  si  rates'  Courts,  Apprehensions,  CoiiTictions»  &e. 
Mail-ftcrTie<5fi  betwoen  England  and  New  ZealAnd,  Cost  of 
Maixe,  Area  under 
Malarial  Diseases,  DeatliB  from  ...  ...  ... 

Maltbouses 

Management  of  Forests,  Suggestjons  for    ... 

Man  ft  w  at  u- Wellington  RaUvraj 

Manganese 

Mangolds  and  Carrots  ...  ...  ,..  ,„ 

Manufactories  and  Works — 

Aemted  Water  and  Cordial  Factoriei 

Agricultural  Implement  FoctoriM     ... 

Bftcon-ctiring  . 

Biscuit  Factories 

Boot  and  SbcM*  Factoriea  ... 

Breweries 

Brick,  Tile,  and  Pottery  Works 

Brush-  and  Broom -making 

But t**r  and  Chee*e  Factories  ...  ,,,  .,. 

Chemical  Works 

Clothing  and  Waterproof  Fee  tones    ... 

Coaeh'building  and -painting 

Coffee  and  Spjce  Works   ... 

Colonial -wine  making 

Gompariaon  of  Total  Resulti,  1896,  IS91,  and  1886 

Comparison  with  IndustrieH  in  New  donth  Wales  and  Victoria 

Confectionery  Works 

Cooperages 

Cycle  Works 

DctAiU  of  Principal  Industries 

Fi-llmongering,  Tanning,  Currying,  and  Wool-icouring 

Fish -curing  and  -preserving 

Fishing,  Ojaler-gathering,  and  Dredging 

Flux-mills 

Fruihpresenriog  and  Jam-making 

Gasworks 

Grain-mills     ... 

Hands  employed 

Hands  employed  at  principal  Works.,, 

Horsepower  employed 

Incteane  in  Annual  Value 

In  Provincial  Districts     ... 

Iron  and  Brass  Foundries,  Macbmists,  &c.,  Establisbments  ... 

Malthouses     ... 

Manufactories  and  Work? 


m 

355,  356 

406,414 

.       136 
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IfftDafactories  and  Works — continued.  Page 

Meat  Freezing,  Preserring,  and  Boiling-down  Works  ...  252, 268 

Number  of  Bstablishments                 ...                ...  ...  ...     247 

Printing  Establishments  ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     266 

Saddlery  and  Harness  Works             ...                ...  ...  ...     268 

Sauce-  and  Piokle-making                   ...                 ...  ...  260,  261 

Sawmills  and  Sash-and-door  Factories                  ...  ...  262, 268 

Ship-  and  Boat-building  ...                 ...                 ...  ...  269,  270 

Soap-  and  Candle-works  ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     261 

Tinware  Factories             ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     265 

Total  Approximate  Value  of  Manufactures  and  Products      ...  ...     245 

Value  of  Land,  Buildings,  and  Plant                     ...  ...  ...     245 

Value  of  Most  Important  Manufactures               ...  ...  ...     250 

Waees  paid    ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     246 

Woollen  MUls                   ...                 ...                 ...  ...  270,271 

Manures,  Artificial                   ...                 ...                 ...  ...  478, 484 

Maoris,  The           ...                ...                ...                ...  ...  ...     158 

Ages  of,  compared  with  European  Population      ...  ...  ...     168 

Charged  with  Offences                        ...                 ...  ...  ...     190 

Children  attending  Schools                  ...                 ...  ...  ...     176 

Contribute  towards  Reyenue               ...                 ...  ...  ...     408 

Convicted  of  Offences,  Thirteen  Years                  ...  ...  ...     190 

Distribution  of                  ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     168 

Education  of  ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  166,166 

Enumeration  of                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  <..     160 

Half-castes     ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     162 

Health  of       ...                 ...                 ...                ...  ...  ...     161 

Morioris          ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     162 

Objection  to  Enumeration                   ...                 ...  ...  ...     160 

Population  at  Last  Census                   ...                 ...  ...  86,162 

Probable  Origin  and  Numbers            ...                 ...  ...     158 

Representation                   ...                 ...                 ...  ...            15,80,209 

Result  of  Researches  as  to  Origin       ...                  ...  ...  ...     158 

Marlborough  Land  District — Physical  Features :  Rirers,  Plains,  Lakes,  Forests, 
Soils,    Qrazing;    Industries;    Climate;    Towns;   Roads   and   Railway  s ; 

Crown  Lands  ..                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     604 

Marriage,  Births  to  every        ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     117 

Decrees  for  Dissolution  of                    ...                 ...  ...  ...     184 

Decrees  for  Judicial  Separation           ...                 ...  ...  ...     184 

Rates  in  New  Zealand,  Australian  Colonies,  and  European  Countries      ...     119 

MarriaKes                                  ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     125 

Ages  at  which  Marriage  may  be  contracted          ...  ...  ...     128 

A ees  of  Persons  Married  ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     128 

Of  Aborigines                    ...                 ...                  ...  ...  ...     126 

Percentage  of  Persons  under  21  Years                  ...  ...  ...     129 

Proportion  by  es  ch  Denomination      ...                 ...  ...  ...     1 27 

Proportion  of  each  Sex  signing  Register  by  Mark  ...  ...     127 

Marlborough,  Nelson,  and  Westland  Provincisd  Districts  :  Six  Years'  Progress    418 

**  Master  and  Apprentice  Act,  1866"        ...                 ...  ...  ...     299 

Measles,  Deaths  from               ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     140 

Meat,  Export  of                       ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     338 

Freezing  and  Preserring,  with  Boiling-down  Works  ...  252.  253 

Frozen,  Totel  Export  of  . . .                 ...                 ...  ...  833,  344 

Medical  Practitioners               ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     147 

Medicine,  School  of,  Otago      ...                 ...                ...  ...  ...     467 

Members  of  House  of  Representatives,  Roll  of  (see  also  Corrigenda)  ...       30 

Legislative  Council,  Roll  of  (see  idso  Addenda)    ...  ...  ...       29 

Metals  and  Minerals,  other      ...                ...                 ...  ...         366,507-512 

Meteorological  Observations    ...                 ...                 ...  ...  289-248 
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Mta«maUc  DiBeaaea,  Deatbj  from 

Midland  Railway  .., 

Miles  of  Riiilwaj  opi'ii  for  Triiffic 

Milford  Sound 

MilitAij  and  Naral  Defences  *.,  ...  «., 

Militia,  Number  liable  to  earre 

Milk— 

ATerage  Yield  of  Butter  from  .  ..» 

Average  Yield  per  Cow    ...  „.  .,,  «, 

Pripe  at  Factories 
MiuDraJs,  Gold,  Coal,  aud  other 

Lffgliiatioiit  Reofint 
Miueifil  Kesoiirce^  of  New  Zealand 
MtBeral  Waters  of  Now  Zealand  (see  Thertnal-apringB  Diitiiotfl) . 

Priocipal  Spring* 
Mines,  School  of    ... 
Mining  Produce 

Remarks  on    ... 
M  ini  it  er%  OiUciattng  I  under  Marriage  Act 
Minieters,  Cabinet 
Miniitries,  SucceHsiTe  ...  ...  ...  , 

Mone; -orders  and  Poatal-noteft  ...  .*«  . 

Mortality  in  Liquor  Trade  (England) 

Modf^a^ea  ,,.  ...  .,,  ... 

AniounU  borrowed  at  rarioas  rates  of  inlerost     ... 
Mounlainf 

Mount  Cook  and  I  he  Hermitage 
Mount  Cook 

Egmoiit 

Ruapehu 

Tongiiriro        ...  ...  .*.  .,♦ 

Mounted  Riflenj,  Volunteer j^        , 
Mutton.     (>5ee  Fro«en  Meat.) 

Consumption  per  head     ...  ..  .«» 
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Natioiiahry.  Numbers  of  each,  in  New  Z<*ttlaiicJ,  and  Increase        ,*»  ,..     lU 

Native  Lands  purtihaeed  by  Goyemment  ,.,  ...  ...  ~>>    4M 
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Ruapehu  Mountain                     ...                   ...                   ...  ...  ...         9 

Rubier  Hud  Opals'   ..                  ...                  ...                  ...  ...  ...      511 

Saddlery  and  Harness  Works  ...                  ...                  ...  ...  ...     268 

Sailors'  Home,  Auckland          ...                  ...                 ...  ...  ...     148 

Sanatorium,  Hanmer                ...                  ...                  ...  ...  ...     546 

Rotorua           ...                  ...                  ...                  ...  ...  .      518 

Sauce- and  Pickle-making         ...                 ...                  ...  ...  260,261 

Savings-Banks,  Post-Office       ...                  ...                  ...  ...  .      280 

Private            ...                 ...                  ...                 ...  ...  ...     281 

Sawmills,  and  Sash-and-door  Factories       ...                 ...  ...  262.263- 
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Scarlet  Fevei*  and  8oarlatina    ... 
Scenic  Wonderland 

Bibliography,  New  Zealand  Alpine    ... 

Bowen  Falls,  Cleddau,  and  Tutoko    ... 

Equipment     ... 

Glaoiers  ...  *    ... 

Harry  B  irley ,  Q-uide 

Kea  Parrot     ... 

Lakes  District 

Milford  Sound 

Mount  Cook  ... 

Oyerland  to  Te  Anau 

Southern  Alps 

Sutherland  Waterfall 

West  Coast  Sounds 
Soheelite 
Schools,  Blind 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

Industrial 

Cost  of    ... 

Inmates,  1895  and  1896 

Engineering   ... 

Mines 

Native 

Primary  or  Public 

Private 

Roman  Catholic 

Secondary 

Technical 
Scientific  and  Literary  Institutions 
Seeds,  Grass- 
Selections,  Number  and  Acreage  of 
Septic  Diseases,  Deaths  from  ... 
"  Servants'  Registry  Offices  Act,  1895  "      ... 
Settlement,  Discovery  and  Early 
Settlements  AcU,  Land  for,  1892,  1894, 1896 

Acquisition  of  Land  under 

Annual  Rental  under 

Estates  offered  for  Selection  during  Year  1897-98 

Expenditure  authorised    ... 

Government  Aid  to  Settlers 

Hatuma  Estate 

Interest  payable  on  Money  borrowed... 

Powers  extended  until  81st  March,  1900 

Preference  given  to  Landless  People  ... 

Process  of  Acquisition 

Special  Provisions  for  Workmen's  Homes 

.Summary  of  all  Transactions 

Transactions  of  Board  for  Year  1897-98 
Settlements,  Land  for 
Settlers,  Advances  to 
Sexes,  Proportions  of,  in  the  Colony 
Sheep 

In  Colony,  Increase  in  Numb«r  of     ... 

In  Counties    ... 

In  Provincial  Districts,  April,  1896  and  1897 

Number  and  Size  of  Flocks 

Numbers  in  North  and  Middle  Islands,  Twelve  Year« 
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.      565 

...     574 

566,  567 

..     578 

570-572 

...     571 

..     572 

..     568 

..     565 

...     571 

...     568 

.      570 

...     567 

...     565 

...     510 

165,  179 

165  ,179 

165, 177 

...     177 

...     178 

...     167 

...     167 

165,  176 

165, 175 

...     174 

..     174 

.      171 

..  166 
...  179 
416,  479 
380,  381 

.      186 

...     299 

2 

383,  424,  425 

..  424 
...  384 
...     384 

..  424 
425 

..     383 

...     385 

.     383 

...     425 

..     424 

..  425 
...     384 

..  388 
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..     ^4 

...     105 

371,373,  485 

...     373 
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..  374 
332.  374 
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Sheep-farming        ...                  ...                  ...  ...  374,48$ 

Clips,  Average  Weight  of                    ...  ...  .486 

Cost  of  Managemeat         ...                 ...  •••  •                          375 

Cross-breediDg  of  Sheep  ...                 ...  ...  48S 

Grass-seed  sown  per  Acre                    ...  .  •  •  416 

Lambing  Returns              ...                 ...  •.  375,485 

New  Zealand  Flock-book...  ..  487 

Shearing,  Price  of             ...  •  •  •  •     ^^ 

Ship- and  Bout-building           ...                 ...  ...  269,270 

Shipping                 ...                 ...                 ...  ..  ••                   ..     34^ 

Coastwise,  Inwards           ...                  ...  ■.  •      350 

Outwards        ...                 ...  ..  350 

Inwards  and  Outwards,  Ten  Years    ...  . .  •      340 

Laws                ...                  ...                  ...  ...  290 

Registered  Vessels             ...                 ...  ...  .                          350 

Vessels  and  Tonnage         ...                  ...  ...  ...                   •       349 

Shipwrecked  Mariners,  Depots  for             ...  ...  ••                            53 

''Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Act,  1894"    ...  ...  ••                         298 

Sickness,  Accident,  and  Infirmity               ...  ...  •                      -.     150 

Silyer-mining         ...                  ...  ...  •.•                           5<^ 

Silyer  Produced     ...                 ...                 ...  ...  •.                          357 

Sinking  Fund  (see  Public  Debt)                 ...  ...  ...                    .396 

Sinking  Funds — 

Amounts  paid  for  interest  and            ...  ...  35^6,398 

Securities  of  ...                 ...                  ...  ...  •       397 

i^itting-days  of  House  of  Representatives  ...  ...  .                    .30 

Legislative  Council            ...                  ...  .•  .28 

Slips,  Patent           ...               '...                  ...  ...  53 

Small  Centres,  Populations  of ...                  ...  ...  .                     •        '^S 

Small  Farmers,  Prbspects  of    ...                  ...  ...  ...                   ...      ^*> 

Small  Grazing-runs                    ...                  ...  ...  ..           380,381.431 

Soap  and  Candle  Works            ...                   ...  ...  .                             261 

Soils,  Description  of,  in  various  Land  Districts  ...  .                   576,  642 

Sound«,  West  Coast                   ...                  ...  ...  11,565 

Southern  Alptu         ...                  ...                  ...  ...  ...                   ...     570 

Soutliland  Land  District— Physical  Features ;  Area,  Nature,  and  Di>position 
of  Lands  ;  Agriculture,  Dairy-farming,  Sheep-farming ;   Coal  and   Gold  ; 

Fish,  Fruit;  Climate;  Towns;  Crown  Lands  for  Disposal    ...  ...     6SS 

Sown  Gras-es,  Extent  of           ...                  ...  ...  ...                  4O7-410 

In  Counties    ...                  ...                  ...  ..  .  •                    ..     ^^ 

New  Zealand,  compared  with  Australia  ...  ...      416 

Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives          ...  30 

Legislative  Council            ...                   ...  ...  ••                              29 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Successive  ...  ...  ...        23 

Legislative  Council,  Successive             ...  ...  ..                             23 

Special  Settlement  Associations                      .  ...  ...          380,381.430 

Spinsters  and  Bachelors  in  New  Zealand  ...  .  ...                   ...      126 

Spirits,  Consumption  per  Head,  Thirteen  Years  ..  ..      188 

Springs,  Tlie  Thermal                ...                  ...  ...  516,  .546 

State  Instruction  (see  Schools)                      ..  ...  ..                      ..      164 

Statistical  Information              ...                  ...  ...  ...                    ..        85 

Statistical  Synopsis :  Progress  of  Colony   ...  ...  ...           Broadsheet* 

Stewart  Island       ...                  ...                  ...  ...  ...                  ...         6 

Stipendiary  Magistrates*  Courts,  Apprehensions,  Convictions,  &c.  ...     185 

Civil  Cases       ..                  ...                  ...  ...  ...                          182 

Stock  in  New  Zealand,  Live-   ...                  ...  370-378 

In  Australasian  Colonies  ...                  ...  ...  ...                  ...     373 

Raising  Young                   ...                  ...  ...  ...                  488,504 
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Succeesive  Gk>Ternon 

MiniBtriea 

Premiers 
Hugar-beet,  Cultivation  of 
Sugar,  Consumption  of 

Suggestions  for  Management  of  New  Zealand  Forestt*  . 
Sulphur 

Sunday  Schools,  Numbers  attending 
Supplementary  Statistics 
Supremo  Court,  Civil  Cases 

Judges,  Past  and  Present 
Survev  Charges  on  Unsurveyed  Lands 
Sutherland  Waterfall.  The  *    ... 


Page 

...  17 

.  22 

..  22 

..  482 
280, 304 

...  497 

...  512 

...  109 

...  417 

...  182 

..  18 

..  483 

...  567 


Tallow  exported      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  326,347 

Taranaki  Land  District— Physical  Features  ;   Soils  ;   Dairying,  Grazing, 

Mining ;  Climate  ;  Towns  ;  Roads  and  Railways  ;  Crown  Land« 
Taranaki  Provincial  District:  Progress  for  Six  Years... 
Tares,  Cultivation  of 
Tariff,  CuMoins       .. 
Taxation  by  General  Government 
By  Local  Bodies 

Deductions  and  PIxemptions  under  Land-  and  Income-tux 
Incidence  of  Land- nnd  Income-tax    ... 
Income-tax      ... 
Land-tax  (ordinary) 

Graduated 
Per  Head  in  New  Zealand,  fur  Five  Years  (excluding  Maoris) 

In  Australasian  Colonies 
Proportion  derived  from  Customs,  1897-98 
Rate  of,  per  Head,  including  Maoris  ... 
Rates  of  Land-tax 
Yield  of  Tax  .. 
Tea,  ConHumption  of 

Te  Aroha  Mineral  Springs.     (See  Year-book,  lfc96,  p.  427.) 
Technical  Education 

Agricultural.  Art,  Engineering  and  Technical  Science 
Canterbury  Agricultural  College 
Examinations... 
Expt^nditure  on 
General  Description 
Metallurgy 

School  of  Flngineering  and  Technical  Science 
Medicine,  Otago 
Mines,  Otago 
Telegraphs — 

Messages  transmitted  ...  ...  ...     35d 

Miles  of  Line  . .  ...  ...  ...  ...  356 

Receipts  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     356 

Telephone  Exchanges  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     356 

Temperature  and  Rainfall        ...  ...  ...  ...  230-24a 

At  different  Stations  of  New  Zealand  ...  ...  239-242 

Highest  and  Lowest  in  Shade,  in  New  Zealand,  the  Auttraliai)   Colonies, 

and  other  British  Possessions      ...  ...  ...  ..     243 

Thermal-springs  District  and  Sanatorium  at  Rot orua  ..  ...     516 

Accommodation  at  Rotorua  ...  ...  ..     545 

Analyses  of  Five  New  Sprinn  ...  ...  ...  527 

Analysis  and  Action  of  the  Waters     ...  ...  .  522 


...     584 

..       417 

...     481 

63,78 

...     402 

211,404 

443^y^ 

402,  443 

403,444 

402,  443 

402,  443 

403 

...     404 

..     403 

..    4oa 

..  402 
402,445 
...     305 

166,  463 
166.  463 

4as 

...  169 
...  169 
...  166 
466 
463 
467 
465 
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►  • 

Thermal -spriaM  District  and  Sanatorium  at  Botoma — continued.  Page 

Area  of  Tnermal-springs  District        ...  ...  ...                 ...     517 

Benefits  realised,  Permanent               ...  ...  •      538 

Cases  suitable  for  Treatment               ...  ...  ..                   ••     5^2 

Climate  of  Rotorua           ...                 ...  ...  ^1^ 

Comparison  of  Botorua  Springs  with  European    ...  •••     541 

Craving  for  Alcohol  ourea                   ...  ...  ••     529 

Curative  Effects  of  Mineral  Waters    ...  538 

Hospital,  The  (at  Kotorua)                  ...  ...  ..                  ••     52(» 

Massage          ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ••                         589 

Mineral  Waters,  Curative  Effects  of  ...  ...  •                  •      538 

Varieties  of                ...                 ...  ...  ••                   ••     518 

Names  of  the  Principal  Baths             ...  ...  -.•                  .      518 

Neuralgia        ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...                 ...     586 

Paraplegia  cured                ...                 ...  ...  • .                   •  -     533 

Peripheral  Neuritis  cured                    ...  ...  ..                         537 

Permanent  Benefits  derived                ...  ...  ..                  ••     538 

Physical  Features              ...                 ...  ...  ••                    •     517 

Properties  of  the  Principal  Bath  Springs  ...  ■.                   •     523 

Regulations  and  Tariff      ...                 ...  ...  521 

Resources,  Mitfnitude  of  ...                 ...  ...  ..                   ••     540 

Rheumatism,  Skin-diseases,  and  Gk>ut  ...  ...                  ■•     533 

Rotorua  and  its  Surroundings             ...  ...  •..     54:! 

Rotorua  Basin                   ...                 ...  ...  ••                 ...     544 

Botorua  Sanatorium          ...                 ...  ...  ..                  ...     518 

Routes  from  Australian  Colonies        ...  ...  ..     516 

Sciatica  cured                    ...                 ...  ...  ...                   •.     587 

Skin-disease,  Great  Success  in             ...  ...  ...                  ...     535 

Tarawera        ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...                   ..     544 

Treatment,  Cases  Suitable  for             ...  ...  ...                  ...     532 

Ulcerated  Throats             ...                 ...  ...  588 

Varieties  of  Waters           ...                   ..  ...  .      518 

Whakarewarewa  Baths     ...                  ...  ...  530 

Tenures,  the  Three  under  Land  Act           ...  ...  ...     422 

Timbera,  Cutting-out  of           ...                  ...  . .  .498 

Timber  exported    ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...                  326,347 

Timber  Industry.     (See  Year-book,  1896,  p.  886.) 

Tin  in  New  Zealand    .               ...                  ...  ...  SOS 

Tinware  Factories...                  ..                 ...  ...  265 

Tobacco,  Consumption  of         ...                  ...  ...  306 

Cultivation  of                     ...                  ...  ...  • .     415 

Tongariro  Mountain                 ...                  ...  ...  9 

Total  Approximate  Value  of  Manufactures  or  Produce  245 

Totalisator  Permits  issued  during  Year      ...  ...  .       420 

Town  DistricU.     (See  Local  Bodies.) 

Value  of  Property  in        ...                  ...  ...  •     -2*> 

Towns,  Principal,  and  Suburbs                    ...  ...  ...       01 

Towns,  Villages,  Ac.,  Populations  of  ...  ...  .                    ..       03 

Ti-ade                       ...                 ...                  ...  ...  ..                  300.326 

Australasian  Colonies  as  Markets  for  Great  Britain,  Importance  of  ...     '^30 

External,  Total  Value  of  . . .                  ...  ...  ...                  ...     336 

In  Australasian  Colonies              ...  ...  ...                  ...     338 

Per  Head  of  Population,  Ten  Years  ...  ..                  ...     336 

With  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ports  of  United  States,  Ten  Year*  . .     337 

With  Australia          ...                 ...  ...  ...                   ..     337 

With  India                 ...                  ...  ...  ..     33it 

With  United  Kingdom                 ...  ...  ...                   ..     337 

Of  Australasian  Colonies,  Value  of,  per  Head      ...  339 

Of  Australasian  Colonies  with  United  Kingdom    ..  330 
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Trade — continued. 
(See  Exports.) 
(See  Imports.) 
(See  Shipping.) 
**  Trade- Union  Act,  1878  "... 
Transport  and  Communication 
Electric  Telegraph 
Brlail-serrices  ... 
Postal  and  Electric  Telegraph 
Railways 

Australasian 
Cost  of     ... 

Xumber  of  Miles  travelled 
Private  Lines,  Length,  Cost,  and  Revenue     .. 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  Nine  Years     ... 
Traffic  for  Nine  Years 
Traffic  in  Local  Products  for  Nine  Years 
Treaty  of  Wait angi 
Tree-plant!  nj5 

Trout  in  New  Zealand,  Introduction  of.     (See  Year-book,  1H94,  p. 
Trust  Office,  Public- 
Trusts  and  Wills    .. 
Tuberculosis  in  Cattle 
Turnips,  Acreage  under 
Cost  of  growing 
Seed  Sown  per  Acre 
Yield  per  Acre 
Tjphoid  Fever,  Deaths  from  ... 

Unimproved  Value,  Rating  on 
United  States,  Trade  with 
University  of  New  Zealand 

Gktiduates 

Students 

Undergraduates 
Utilisation  of  Dairy  By -Prod  ucti» 

Vaccinations,  Successful,  Numberi!>  and  Proportions    ... 

Valuation  of  Land.  Government 

Value  of  Home  Produce  exported 

Value  of  Lambs 

Value  of  Land,  Buildings,  Machinery,  and  Plant  of  Manufactories* 

Value  of  Land,  Increased 

Val ue  of  Real  Property 

Vessels  (see  Shippi  ng) 

Victoria  College 

Village  S«»tt lenient 9  . 

Vine-growing 

Violent  Deaths 

Vital  Statistics 

Vital  Statistics,  Australasian  CapiUls,  1897 

Volunteers 

Votes  and  Voters  at  Gheneral  Election 

"  Wage*  Attachment  Act,  1895  " 
Wages  in  each  Provincial  District 

Aggregate  Amount  paid     .. 

Paid  at  Manufactories  and  Works 
Waihi  Gold- mining  Company  ... 
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477 
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173 
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139 
417 
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Waitangi,  Treaty  of                  ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  4 

Water-races,  Canterbury          ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  623 

Wealth,  Priyate     ...                 ...                 ,..                 ...  ...  ...  284 

Calculated  from  Probate  Returns        ...                 ...  ...  ...  285 

Of  Australasia                   ...                 ...                 ...  ..  287 

Of  Principal  Countries      ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  287 

Of  United  Kingdom          ...                ...                ...  ...  ..  287 

Wealth,  Public       ...                                     ...                 ...  ...  ...  287 

Wellington  Land  District — Physical  Features  ;  Plains,  Biyers,  Lakes,  Scenery, 
Forests,  Soil ;  Climate ;  Harbours  and  Ports  ;    Towns ;    Crown  Lands' ; 

Industries,  &c.                   ...                                      ...  ...  ...  595 

Wellington-Manawatu  Railway                  ...                 ...  ...  ...  352 

Wellington  Provincial  District:  Six  Tears*  Progress  ...  ...  .  418 

West  C'oa«t  Sounds,  The          ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  565 

Westland   J^and   District  —  Physical  Features,   Mountains,   Rivers,  Forests. 

Lakes,  Soil,  Climate,  Lands,  Harbours,  Towns,  Mining  and  Minerals,  &c.  615 

Westland,  Marlborough,  and  Nelson  Provincial  Districts  :  Six  Years*  Progres.i  418 

Wheat,  Amount  held  from  Previous  Season                 ...  ..411 

Acreage  and  Actual  Yield  in  Provincial  Districts...  ...  ...  406 

Area  under,  Hnd  Produce,  Ten  Years...                 ...  ...  411 

Consumption  of,  in  New  Zealand        ...                 ...  ...  ...  412 

Annual  Average,  Principal  Countries             ...  ...  ...  412 

Crops  of  Australasian  Colonies            ...                 ...  ...  ..,  412 

Crops  of  the  World          ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ..  412 

Export  in  1897                   ...                  ...                  ...  ..         326,343,411 

Seed  Sown  per  Acre          ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  474 

Varieties  Grown                                    ...                 ...  ...  ...  474 

Yields  in  various  Localities                 ...                 ...  ...  . .  473 

"Whooping-cough,  Deaths  from                    ...                 ...  ...  \SS 

Wine,  Consumption  of,  per  Head  for  Thirteen  Years  ...  188, 305 

Winter  Dairying     ...                  ...                 ...                 ...  ..  ..  503 

Winter  Oats  and  Cape  Barley  ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  481 

Yield  per  Acre                   ...                 ...                 ...  ..  431 

Women's  Franchise                   ...                  ...                  ...  ...  15,203 

Wood-i)aving,  &c..  Demand  for                   ...                  ...  ...  499 

Wool- 
Exported         ...                  ...                  ...                  ...  ..  ..  331 

Imported  into  United  Kingdom          ...                  ...  ...  ...  333 

Increase  in  Production  of,  Ten  Years                      ...  ...  ...  331 

Percentage  of  Australasian  Wool  imported  into  United  Kingdom  ...  333 

Production,  Increase  in     ...                  ...                 ...  ...  ..  332 

Proportions  of  Greasy,  Scoured,  and  Washed  Wool  exported,  Five  Years  332 

Supply  of  the  World         ...                 ...                  ...  ...  ...  333 

Used  at  Local  Mills           ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  331 

Woollen  Mills        ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  270,271 

Woollen  Manufactures  exported                                     ...  326.348 

Works,  Co-operative                  ...                 ...                 ...  ..  ..  353 

Public             ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  17 

World,  Wheat-crop  of  the        ..                 ...                 ...  ..  412 


Ky  Authority  :  John  Mackat,  GovemmenI  Printer,  Wellington.— 188h. 


K^ 


Parliamentary 
^^^Ci      Grant,  or 
f^   Receipts  in  aid  of 
/oo(,        Revenue. 


JL 


Appropriations 

from  the 

G)mmissariat  Chest 

for  Military  and 

Naval 

Expenditure.! 


Total 
Expenditure. 


43.347 

804 

17,494 

1,426 

9,562 

8,093 

30,815: 

9,782 

200,000 

35.673: 

190,000 

37.752 

153.038 

36,000 

155.653 

20,000 

151,455 

41.730 

131.100 

20,000 

110,600 

10,000 

91,600 

£ 

926 

81,541 

51,509 

39.053 

54.546 

212,899 

252,318 

234.055 

239.135 

221,863 

232,128 

197,649 

177.364 


iform^ition  is  only  approximate. 


:  Raised  by 


333;  Baptists,  400;  Unitarians,  74;  Lutherans,  186: 
;  other  crops.  679 :    total  under  crop,  29,140.    Acre5« 


3  DENOMINATIONS 

•. 

Proportions 

Numbers. 

Proportions  per 

Cent. 

of  the  Sexes  in  every 

100  persons. 

PtfTSons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

703,360 

371.415 

33^.945 

.. 

5281 

47  19 

•• 

702,238 

370,637 

331,601 

1 0000 

10000 

lOOOO 

5278 

4722 

281,166 

148,171 

132.995 

40.04 

3998 

4011 

5270 

47  30 

*.*.      i,r.43 

996 

647 

023 

027 

019 

6062 

393;^ 

159,952 

84.259 

75,693 

2278 

2273 

2283 

5268 

4732 

63.373 

31,481 

31,892 

902 

8-49 

962 

4968 

5032 

7»04i 

3,449 

3,592 

I'OO 

093 

108 

4898 

51  02 

2,893 

1,476 

1,417 

041 

040 

043 

51  02 

4898 

60 

34 

26 

001 

001 

001 

5667 

4333 

16,037 

7,690 

8,347 

228 

207 

252 

4795 

5205 

6,777 

3.284 

3,493 

097 

089 

105 

4846 

51  54 

5,538 

3,537 

2,001 

079 

095 

060 

63S7 

3613 

375 

232 

143 

005 

006 

004 

61-87 

3813 

321 

200 

121 

005 

005 

004 

6231 

3769 

5,859 

2,700 

3,159 

083 

073 

095 

4608 

5392 

5.035 

2,359 

2,676 

a72 

0-64 

081 

4685 

5315 

77 

36 

41 

001 

001 

001 
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